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CiELIUS  AuRELiANus,  or,  as  Tome,  have  called 
him,  Lucius  Cselius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyficiari, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  fe6t  of  the  methodifts,  of 
whom  Ave  have  any  remains,  was  of  Sicca,  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny  ; 
and  we  might  almoft  have  collected  it,  without  any  informa- 
tion at  all,  from  his  ftile,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and  much 
refembling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
half  Latin,  harih,  and  difficult :  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full 
of  good  {cnCe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is 
frequently  very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes 
the  errors  of  other  phyficians ;  and  always  nervous.  What 
age  Caelius  Aurelianus  ilouriflied  in,  we  cannot  determine, 
there  being  fo  profound  a  filence  about  it  amongft  the  an- 
cients :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  lived  before  Galen, 
fmce  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  he  fhould  mention,  as  he 
does,  all  the  phyficians  before  him,  great  as  well  as  fmall, 
and  yet  not  make  the  leaft  mention  of  Galen.  He  was  not 
only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo  a  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently  the  anci- 
ent phyficians  of  all  the  fe6ls  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  but  in  his  books  De  ccleribus  &  tardis  paffionibus. 
The  beft  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publiihed  at  Amfter- 
VoL.  IIL  B  dam 
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dam  in  the  year  1722.  He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  fe* 
Veral  other  works  ;  but  they  are  all  perlfiied.  This  how- 
ever, which  has  efcaped  the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is 
highly  valued,  as  being  the  only  monument  of  the  Medicina 
methodica,  which  is  extant.  He  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  ad- 
mirable in  the  hiftory  and  defcription  of  difeafes. 

C^SALPINUS  (Andreas)  an  eminent  philofopher 
Bayle.  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  the  year  1159. 
After  being  long  profefTor  at  Pifa,  he  became  firft  phjfician 
to  pope  Clement  VIII.  It  ihould  feem  from  a  paflage  in 
his  Quajftiones  peripateticae,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  "  T^e  lungs,  fays  he,  drawing 
*'  the  waini  blood,  thro*  a  vein  [the  pulmonary  artery] 
*'  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
*'  and  returning  it  by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  venal  artery  [the 
*'  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
*^  heart,  the  cool  air,  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  thro'  the 
"  canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along 
*'  the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  in- 
"  ofculations,  as  Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touch- 
*'  ing.  To  this  circulation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  right 
*^.  ventricle  of  the  heart  thro'  the  lungs  into  its  left  ven- 
^*  tricle,  what  appears  upon  difledtion  anfwers  very  well : 
"  for  there  are  two  veffels  which  end  in  the  right  ventri- 
^^  cle,  and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood 
*'  in,  the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  con- 
"  trived  for  that  purpofe."  His  treatife  De  plantis  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among  the  capital  writers  in  botany ;  for  he 
there  makes  the  diftribution  of  plants  into  a  regular  method, 
formed  on  their  natural  fimilitude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe 
and  the  molt:  ufeful  for  helping  the  memory  and  difcovering 
General  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  furprizing,  it  was  not 
^'^*  followed,    nor  even  underftood,  for   near  a  hundred  years » 

The  reftorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon,  the  firft  pro- 
felTor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Caefalpinus  died  at  Rome,  Feb. 
23,  1603.  His  Hortus  ficcus,  confifting  of  768  dried  fpeci- 
mens  pafted  on  266  large  pages,  is  ftill  in  being.  The  titles 
of  his  writings  are,  KaroTrlpoy,  fivefpeculum  artis  medicae  Hip- 
pocraticum.  De  plantis  libri  xvi.  cum  appendice  ;  printed  at 
Florence  in  1583.  De  metallicis  libri  iii.  Quaeftionum  medi* 
carum  libri  ii.  De  medicamentorum  facultatibus  libri  ii.  Praxis 
univerfae  medicin^e.  Demonum  inveftigatio  peripatetica.  Quae- 
ftionum peripateticarum  libri  v. 

C^SAR 
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C^SAR  (Julius)  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  [a]  near 
Tottenham  in  Middlelex,    in  the  year  1557.     Kfe  took"  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  May   17,    I575>   ^s  a  member  Biogr.  Brit, 
of  Magdalen-hall,   Oxford ;    and  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  Wood,Fafti, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ;    where,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,  y.°^'  '•  ^"^'    9 
he  was  created  doctor  of  the  civil  law  ;    to  which  degree  he  B*ogr   gji^^ 
was  alfo  admitted  in  1583  at  Oxford,    and  two  years  after 
became  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza-  Ibid, 
beth,    he  was  mafter  of  requefts,  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,    and  mafter   of  St.   Catherine*s  hofpital  near 
the  Tower.     Upon  king  James's  acceffion,   he  was  knighted 
by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.     He  was  alfo  conflituted  chan-  ibid, 
cellor,    and  under- treafurer   of  the  exchequer,    and,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1607,   fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy  council. 

He  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  oince   of  mafter  Ibid, 
of  the  rolls,    and   fucceeded  to  it    on  the   ift  of  Odlober 
1 6 14;  upon  which  he  refigned  his  place  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.    He  was  continued  privy  cpuncellor  by  king 
Charles  I.    and  appears  to  have  been   alfo  cuftos  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Hertford.    Fuller  fays,    he  was  chancellor  Camden's 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.     He  died  April  28,    1639,  in  annals  of 
the  79th  year  of  his  age,    and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  g.'"^ -^l"'"' 
Great   St.   Helen  within    Bifiiopfgate,    London,     imder    a   ^^^^' 
monument  defigned  by  himfelf ;   which  is  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refemble  ruffled  parchment,   in  allufion  to  his 
office,  as  mafter  of  the    rolls.      He  was    a  man  of  great 
gravity    and  integrity,    and    remarkable    for   his    extenfive 
bounty  and  charity  to  all  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in 
want.     He  made  his  grants  to   all  perfons  double  kindnefs 
by  expedition,  and  cloathed   (as  Lloyd  expreftes  it)  his  very 
denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtftiip,   that  it  was  not  obvioufly 
difcemable,   whether  the  requeft  or  denial  were  moft  decent. 
He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes,    left,   becoming  un- 
able to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his  enemies,  whilft 
he  intended   to  create   friends.      Befides,   he  obfeiTcd   that 
great   perfons  efteem   better  fuch    perfons    they  have  done 

[a]   His  father  Caefar  Adelmar,  from  whom  he  had  the  name  pf 

(or  Dalmarius,  Dalmaie,  or  Athel-  Caefar,  which  name  Mary  I.  queen 

mer)  phyikian  to  queen  Mary  and  of  England  ordered  to  be  continued 

queen  Elizabeth,  was  lineally  de-  to  his  pofterity :  and  his  father  was 

fcended   from   Adelmar   count   of  Peter  Maria  Dalmarlus,  of  the  city 

Genoa  and  admiral  of  Fi-^nce  in  the  of  Trevigio    in    Italy,    doftor   of 

reign  of  Charles  the  great,  A. D. 806.  laws,lprung  fromthofe  of  his  name 

This  Caefar  Adelmar's  mother  was  living  at  Cividad  d«l  Friuli.    Biogr. 

daughter  to  the  duke  de  Cefarini,  Brit. 
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great  courtelies  to,  than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
lities from  ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement,  the 
other  as  their  glory  [b].  There  is  an  entertaining  flory  that 
has  a  relation  to  him  mentioned  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  fol- 
Jow^  "  Sir  Julius  Caefar  was  then  mafter  of  the  rolls,  [in 
'  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.]  and  had  inherent  in  his  of- 
fice the  indubitable  right  and  difpofition  of  the  fix 
='  clerks  places,  all  which  he  had  for  many  years,  upon  any 
"  vacancy,  beftowed  to  fuch  perfons,  as  he  thought  fit.  One 
''  of  thofe  places  was  become  void,  and  defigned  by 
*'  the  old  man  to  his  fon  Robert  Caefar,  a  lawyer  of 
''  a  good  name,  and  exceedingly  beloved.  Wefton  earl  of 
*'  Portland,  lord  treafurer  (as  he  was  vigilant  in  fuch  cafes) 
*'  had  procured  the  king  to  fend  a  mellage  to  the  mafter 
*'  of  the  rolls,  exprefsly  forbidding  him  to  difpofe  of  that 
*'  fix  clerk's  place,  till  his  majefty's  pleafure  fhould  be  fur- 
"  ther  made  known  to  him.  It  was  the  firft  command  of 
^'  that  kind  that  had  been  heard  of,  and  was  felt  by  the 
"  old  man  very  fenfibly.  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  had 
''  outlived  moft  of  his  friends  ;  fo  that  his  age  was  an  ob- 
"  je61:ion  againft  him  ;  many  perfons  of  quality  being  dead, 
*'  who  had,  for  recompence  of  fervice,  procured  the  rever- 
''  fion  of  his  office.  The  treafurer  found  it  no  hard  mat- 
"  ter,  {o  far  to  terrify  him,  that  (for  the  king's  fervice  as  was 
*'  pretended)  he  admitted  for  a  fix  clerk  a  perfon  recom- 
*'  mended  by  him  (Mr.  Fern  a  dependant  upon  him)  who 
*'  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money  ;  which,  poor  man! 
*'  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jayl.  This  w^rk  being  done,  at 
"  the  charge  of  the  poor  old  man,  who  had  been  a  privy 
*'  counfellor  from  the  entrance  of  king  James,  had  been 
"  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  ferved  in  other  offices  j 
*'  the  depriving  him  of  his  right  made  a  great  noife  :  and 
*'  the  condition  of  his  fon  (his  father  being  not  likely  to 
*'  live  to  have  the  difpofal  of  another  office  in  his  power) 
*'  who,  as  was  faid  before,  was  generally  beloved,  and 
''  efteemed,  was>  argument  of  great  compaffion  ;  and  was 
*'  livelily,  and  fuccefsfully  reprefented  to  the  king  himfelf  ; 
*'  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  promife,  that^  if  the  old 
**  man  chanced  to  die  before  any  other  of  the  fix  clerks, 
*'  that  office,  when  it  fhould  fall,  fhould  be  conferred  on  his 
*'  fon,  whofoever  fhould  fucceed  him  as  mafter  of  the  rolls  ; 


[b]  Sir  Julius  Casfar'^s  manufcripts 
were  fold  by  publick  au6lion  in  fun- 
dry  lots  at  London,  in  December 
J 7 57,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred 


pounds,  after  being  refufed  by  a 
cheefemonger,  as  not  clean  enough 
for  his  purpofe  to  ferve  far  waite 
paper, 

"  which 
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«'  which  might  well  be  provided  for  :    and  the  lord  treafurer 

"  obliged  himfelf  (to  expiate  the  injury)   to  procure  Tome 

"  declaration  to  that  purpofe,  under  his  majefty's  fign  ma- 

<'  nual  J  which,  however  eafy  to  be  done,  he  long  forgot, 

"  or  neglected.    One  day,  the  earl  of  Tuilibardin,  who  was 

"nearly  allied  to  mr.  Ciefar,    and  much   his   friend,   being 

"  with  the  treafurer,   paffionately  afked  him,  whether  he  had 

*'  done  that  bufmefs  ?   Tawhom  he  anfwered  with  afeeming 

"  trouble,   that  he  had  forgotten  it,  for  which  he  was  hear- 

"  tily.  forry ;    and   if  he  would  give  him   a  little   note    in 

"  writing,   for  a  memorial,    he  would  put  it  among  thofe 

"  which  he  would  difpatch  with  the  king  that  afternoon. 

"  The  earl    prefently   writ    in  a    little  paper.    Remember    • 

"  C«far :   and  gave   it  to  him  ;    and    he  put  it   into  that 

"  little  pocket,  where,    he  faid,   he  kept  all  his  memorials 

"  which  were  hrft  to  be  tranfadled.    Many  days  palled,  and 

"  C^far  never  thought  of.     At  length,   when  he  changed 

"  his  cloaths,    and  he  who  waited  on   him  in   his  cham- 

*'  ber,    according  to  cuftom,  brought  him  all  the  notes  and 

"  papers  found  in  thofe    he   had    left  off,    which  he  then 

''  commonly  perufed ;   when  he  found  this  little  billet,  in 

''  which  was  only  written  Remember  Caefar,   and  which  he 

*'  had  never  read  before,  he  was  exceedingly  confounded,- 

^^  and  knew  not  what  to  -make  or  think  of  it.     He  fent  for 

^' his  bofom  friends,     and  after  a  ferious  and  melancholic 

''  deliberation,    it  was  agreed,   that  it  was  the  advertifemcnt 

"  of  fome  friend,   who  durft  not  own  the  difcovery ;    that 

''  it  could,   fignify  nothing,    but  that  there  was   a    confpi- 

"  racy  againft  his  life,   by  his  many  and  mighty  enemies  : 

*'  arid  they  all  knew  Caefar's  fate,   by  contemning  or  ne- 

"  gled'ihg  fuch  animadverfions."  Therefore  they  advifed  him  Biogr.  Brit. 

to  pretend  to  be  indifpofed,   that  he  might  not  ftir   abroad 

all  that  day,    and  that  none  might  be  admitted  to  him  but 

perfons  of  undoubted  affection  :    and  that  at  night  fome  fer-. 

vants   ihould  watch   with  the  porter.    "  Shortly  after,  the 

'^  earl  of  Tuilibardin  afking  him,  whether   he  had  remem-f 

<'  bercd  Ca^far  ?    the  treafurer  quickly  recolledled  the  ground 

*'  of  his  perturbation,  and  could  not  forbear  imparting  it  to 

"  his  friends,„.and  fo  the  whole  jeft  came  to  be  difcovered."  - 

CAGLIARI  (Paul)  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born 
at  Verona  in  the  year  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father, 
was  a  fculptor  ;  and  Antonio  Badile,  hi$  uncle,  was  his  ma-^- 
fter  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  efteemed  the  beft  of  all 
the  Lon^bard  painters,  but  for  his  copious  and  admirable  in- 

B  3  vention. 
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vention,  for  the  grandeur  and  majeftyof  his  compofition,  fot 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  draperies,  and  for  his  noble 
ornaments  of  archite6ture,  ftiled  by  the  Italians  II  pittor  fe- 
Frcfnoy,&c.  Hce,  The  happy  painter.  He  drew  his  firft  pieces  at  Mantua, 
and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  ;  but  meeting  with  more  em* 
pioyment  at  Venice,  he  fettled  there;  and  the  beft  of  his  works 
were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from  Rome,  and  had 
ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcarce  a  church  in  Venice, 
which  has  not  fome  piece  or  otlier  of  his;  and  De  Piles  fays, 
that  "  his  pidure  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of 
*'  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  other  works,  as 
**  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but:  almoft 
Vies  dcPe-  *'  the  triumph  of  painting  itfelf."  When  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
intrcs,  mani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  embafTadorat  Roitie, 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  flay  long,  having  left  fome 
pieces  at  Venice  unfinifhed,  Philip  il.  king  of  Spain,  fent  for 
him  to  paint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  him  great  offers;  but  Paul 
excufed  himfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  where  his  re- 
|)utation  was  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  moft  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  ordered  their  feveral  embafTadors,  to  procure  fome- 
thing  of  his  hand  at  any  rate.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble 
fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  drelfed,  and  generally  wore  a  gold 
chain,  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  the  procurators 
of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  feveral  artills  his  com- 
petitors. He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  profeffion,  having  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from  heaven ;  that  to 
judge  of  it  well,  a  man  muH  underftand  abundance  of 
things ;  and,  what  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  moral 
make,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  probity 
and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  all 
the  principal  men  in  his  time ;  and  fo  much  admired  by  the 
great  mailers,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fuc^ 
ceeded  him,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  or- 
nament of  his  profeffion.  And  Guido  Reni  beihg  afked, 
which  of  the  mafters  his  predeceflbrs  he  would  chooie  to  be, 
were  it  in  his  power,  after  Raphael  and  Corregio,  named 
Paul  Veronefe  ;  whom  he  always  called  his  Paolino.  He 
died  of  a  fever  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1588,  and  had  a  tomb 
^tid  a  ftatue  of  hrafs  ere£led  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftian.  ' 
Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and 
Charles,  who  were  painters,  and  lived  Very  happily  together, 
^hey  joined  in  finiming  feveral  pieces  left  imperfc^f  by  their 
father ;  and  followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  in  Other  excellent 
tvorks  of  their  pwn,  th^  the  cprinoiffeurs  do  not  eafily  di- 
^  .  ftinguiih 
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IHnguifli  them  from  thofe  of  Paul's  hand.  Charles  had  % 
very  fine  genius  for  painting,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
had  done  feme  rare  pieces.  'Tis  thought,  if  he  had  lived, 
that  he  would  have  exceeded  his  father  ;  but  contradiing  an 
impoftume  in  his  breaft,  by  applying  too  intenfely  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  died  of  it  in  the  year  1596,  when  he  was  only 
twenty  fix  years  old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for  paint- 
ing ;  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deceafe,  applied  him- 
felf  to  merchandize.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  afide  his  pen- 
cil, but  made  a  confiderable  number  of  portraits,  and  fome 
hiftory-pieces  of  a  very  good  gufto.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1631,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  Benedift  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor, 
who  was  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  ftudied  with  him. 
He  affifted  him,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  finifhing  feveral 
of  their  compositions  ;  but  efpecially  in  painting  architedlure, 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted.  His  ftile  in  painting  was  like 
his  brother's  5  and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to 
keep  his  produ6l:ions  feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
confounded  with  Paul's.  He  practiced  for  the  moft  part  in 
frefco;  and  fome  of  his  beft  pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcurb. 
He  pofTefled  moreover  a  tolerable  ftock  of  learning,  was 
fomething  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  fatyr.  He 
died,  aged  fixty,  in  the  year  1598. 

CAJETAN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  the  year  1469, 
at  Cajeta,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper 
name  was  Thomas  de  Vio;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetan 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  entered  of  the  ordet 
of  St.  Dominic,  of  which  he  became  an  illuftrious  orna*- 
ment ;  and  having  taken  a  doftor's  degree,  when  he  was  a- 
bout  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  taught  philofophy  and 
divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  went 
regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it,  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years. 
He  defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fufFered  great- 
ly at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled.  Of  the  power 
of  the  pope  ;  and  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occalion,  he  w^s 
made  bifhop  of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  Palermo  ;  and  in  the  year  15 17,  made  a  car- 
dinal by  pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate 
into  Germany,  to  quell  the  commotions,  which  Luther  had 
raifed  by  the  oppofition  he  had  given  to  Leo's  indulgences; 
but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  prote<£lion  of  Frede- 
ric, eledor  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance  ;  and  though,  in 

B  4  oVedicnce 
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obedience  to  the  cardinaPs  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augf- 
burg,  yet  he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  none  efFe£l.  Caje- 
tan  was  employed  in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  tranf- 
a£lions,  being  not  only  a  man  of  letters,  but  having  a  pecu- 
liar turn  for  bufmefs  5  and  at  length  died,  in  the  year  1534, 
when  he  was  lixty  five  years  and  twenty. nine  days  old. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  moft  fubtle  logi- 
cian, an  admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  and 
upon  Thomas  Aquinas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tran- 
flation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
from  the  originals,  excepting  Solomon's  fong,  and  the  Pror 
phets,  which  he  had  begun,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  far 
in  ',  and  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  which  he  defignedly 
omitted,  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  neceflary  for  a 
man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but  with  the 
Sixtus  5en,  fpirit  of  prophefy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him,  as  a 
^^^^'  tranilator  of  the  Bible,  is  critical  and  hiflorical.    "  Cardinal 

*'  Cajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranflations  of  the 
*'  Bible  purely  literal  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  the  fcripture 
*'  could  not  be  tranfiated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of 
**  God,  to  which  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  di- 
f'  minifh  any  thing.  This  cardinal,  in  his  preface  to  the 
"  Pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method  he  obferved  in  his 
f  tranflation  of  that  book  5  and  he  alErms,  that  although 
*'  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflated 
*'  part  of !  the  Bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  purr 
*'  pofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underftood  the  lan- 
*'  guage  well,  the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Chriftian,  whom 
^'  he  defired  to  tranflate  the  Hebrew  words  exa6i:ly  accor- 
"  ding  to  the  letter  and  grammar,  although  their  tranfla- 
''  tion  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I  own,  fays 
''  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  this  He- 
f'  brew  diction  is  literally  fo,  hut  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
*'  clear,  unlefs  it  be  changed  fo  ;  to  whom  I,  \vhen  I  heard 
^'  all  the  different  fignifications,  conftantly  replied,  never 
*^  trouble  yourfelves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to 
f^  you,  becaufe  it  is  not  your  bufmefs  to  expound,  but  to 
"  interpret  ;  do  you  interpret  it  exaftly  as  it  lies,  and  leave 
^'^  Sf'^r  '*  to  the  exppfitors  the  care  of  making  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal 
Uv.'ii.  c.  P^^^avicini,  who  looked  upon  this  opinion  of  Cajetan's  as 
20J  '  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  'f  who  has  fucceeded    to   the 

"  admiration  of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got 
f'  no  reputation  by  what  he  did  upon  the  Bible,  becaufe  he 

"  followed 
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*'  followed  the  prejudices  of  thofe,  who  ftuck  clofe  to  the  Hift.  of  tlw 

^^  Hebrew  grammar.''    But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that *^°""*^'*  *** . 

he  "  may  in  fome  meafure  be  juftified  :  for  he  did  not,  fays    "^^  "^ 

^'  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the  ancient  Latin  tranflator,  or 

f '  the   other  tranilatx^rs   of  the  Bible,    but  would  only  have 

*'  tranfiations  of  thr:  Bible  to  be  made  from  the  original  as 

f^  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  originals, 

"  which  can  be  called  the  pure  word   of  God;  and  becaufe 

''  in  tranflations,   which   are  not   literal,  there   are  always 

*'  fome  things  limited,  which  do  not  thoroughly  exprefs  the 

^'  original," 

GAIUS,  or  Kayes,  (dr.  John)  a  very  eminent Eng- 
lifh  phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich  upon  the  fixth  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  15 lo,  and  after  he  had  been  well  inftituted 
in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city,  was  fent  to 
Gonvil  hall  in  Cambridge  upon  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1529.  He  took  a  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  de-Tanner*« 
gree  at  the  regular  times  ;  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  Bibliothect 
college  in  the  year  1 533.  To  accomplifh  himfelf  as  "luch^"^^^* 
as  poffible  in  his  prof^^ffion,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travel- 
ing; and  in  the  year  1539,  fet  out  for  Italy,  making 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  his  road.  He  ftu- 
died  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John  Baptift  Monta- 
nus,  and  took  a  do61:or  of  phyfick's  degree  there,  in  the 
year  1541.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1544  ;  and 
iliftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncom* 
mon  fkill  in  his  profeflion,  that  he  became  at  length  phyfi- 
cian to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was  afterwards  continued  in 
that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  till  the  year 
1568,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  too  pnuch  attached  to  the  popifti  religion.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books  in  Latin,  among  which  were> 
I.  De  ephemera  Britannica.  2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabri- 
gienfis  academiae.  3.  De  canibus  Britannicis.  4.  De  an- 
tiquis  Britannia?  urbibus,  5.  De  annalibus  collegii  Gone- 
villi  &  Caii.  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  a 
good  part  of  Galen  andCelfus  into  Latin,  and  made  large  an- 
notations upon  thofe  authors.  He  died  ?it  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1573,  when  he  was  in  his  grand  climailerick  ;  and  at 
nis  death  gaye  his  eftate  to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil 
hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  ftudents  therein.  This  houfe  is 
now  called  Gonvil  and  Kayes  college,  where  the  founder  ^.^^^'Jf"*' 
|ias  a  mppument  in  t{ie  chapel,  with  this  infcription,  Fuire-g^j^of^  * 

^aiuSt  queen  Eliza- 

There^*^- 
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»  There  was  alfo  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  fomewhat 

earlier,  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius 
traveled  alfo  into  Italy,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome 
literary  labours  ;  particularly  by  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  fiege  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  king. 

Tanner^&c.  There  was  lilcewife  Thomas  Caius,  a  Lincolnfhire  man, 
who,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  Latinift, 
*'  Grecian,  poet,  oratpr,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  worth, 
*'  and  at  length  Antiquitatum  Oxonienfium  plane  helluo.** 

Athen.       He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and   elected  fellow  of  AH 

*^°'  Souls  college  in  the  year  1525.  He  was  made  regifter  of 
the  univerfity,  which  place  he  quitted  about  the  year  1530, 
upon  his  becoming  domeftic  chaplain  to  John  Longland,  bi- 

Tanner.  ihop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  year  1559,  ^^  ^^^  made  a  preben- 
dary of  Sarum,  and  mailer  of  Univerfity  college  in  Ox- 
ford in  the  year  1561.  All  which  preferments,  together  with 
the  redory  of  Tredington  in  Worcefterihire,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  in  the  year  1563,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge  at  Univerfity  college 

Wood,  Sjc,  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  Aflertio  antiquitatis  Oxonienfis  a- 
cademis,  which  he  finifhed  in  feven  days,  and  prefented  it 
in  manufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her  being 
entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  September  1 566.  A  copy 
of  this  work  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  phyft- 
cian  abovementioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book, 
ifttitled,  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfis  academias,  and  pub-^ 
lilhed  them  both  together  in  the  year  1568,  under  the  name 
c£  Londinenfis,  and  in  1574,  under  the  name  of  John  Cai- 
us. Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply,  as  Wood  tells  us,  fooii 
after  the  firft  edition  of  his  AfTertio  was  publifhed,  entitled, 
jExamen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam,  qui  fe  Londinen- 
fem  dicit,  nuper  de  origine  utriufque  academiae  lati :  but  this 
was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
at  the  reqliefl  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafmus's  paraphrafe 
On  St.  Mark  :  alfo  from  Englifh  into  Latin,  the  fermons  of 
Longland  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Ari- 
ftotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies, 
Ifocrates's  Nicocles,  5cc.  &c. 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  an  eminent  prefbyterian  divine. 

Gen.  Dia.  Was  born  at  London,  in  February  1600,  and  educated  at 

Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  oft- 

bachelor  of  arts  in  1619,  ^i^d  that  of   bachelor  of  divinity 

in 
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in  1632.  His  attachment  to  the  Anti-arminian  party  hin-^  ibid, 
dered  him  from  obtaining  a  fcllowfhip,  when  his  ftanding 
entitled  him  to  it ;  but  he  was  at  length  chofen  tanquam 
focius  of  that  college.  Dr.  Felton  biihop  of  Ely  took  him 
afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains.  In  this  flationi 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour,  employing  therein 
fixteen  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  SwafFhamprior  in  Cambridge-  Ibid, 
fhire,  which  he  refigned,  on  being  chofen,  after  dr.  Felton'l 
death  (which  happened  in  1626)  to  be  ledurer  of  St.  Ed-* 
mundfbury  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years  ^ 
and  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  been  a  very  ftridt  confor-*- 
mift:  but  when  bifhop  Wren's  articles,  and  the  book  of 
Sports  came  to  be  infifted  on,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avoid 
conforrrling  for  the  future,  and  apologized  for  his  former  con^  Ibid, 
dudt  in  a  recantation  and  retractation  fermon,  preached  at 
Bury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by.  the  earl  of  Eflex  to 
the  reftory  of  Rochford  in  Eilex.  Upon  the  death  of  dr, 
StDughton,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  MaryAldermanbury; 
which  brought  him  up  to  London  in  1639.  In  July  tnd 
fame  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univeriity  of  Ox- 
ford, Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Novem*-  Blogr.  Brit. 
ber  1640,  he  diilinguiftied  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefby- 
terian  caufe,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous 
Sme6\:ymnuus,  which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firft  deadly 
blow  to  epifcopacy.  The  authors  of  this  tra6t  were  five^ 
the  initial  letters  of  whofe  names  compofe  the  word  Sraec*" 
tymnuus,  viz,  Stephen  Marfhal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas 
Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurftow.  It 
was  publilhed  at  London  in  164 1  in  quarto,  and  entitled.  An 
anfwer  to  a  book  entitled,  An  humble  remonftrance :  in 
which  the  original  of  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  is  difcufled, 
and  queries  propounded  concerning  both  ;  the  parity  of  bi- 
ihops  and  prefbyters  in  fcripture  demonftrated ;  the  occa- 
fion  of  their  imparity  in  antiquity  difcovered  ;  the  difpari- 
ty  of  the  antient  and  our  modern  bifhops  manifefled ;  the 
antiquity  of  ruling  elders  m  the  church  vindicated^  the 
prelatical  church  bounded.  Written  by  SmecSlymnuus.  The 
Smedtymnuus  is  mentioned  by  bifhop  Wilkins,  in  his  difcourf6 
concerning  the  gift  of  preaching,  as  a  capital  work  againft  epif-  Qen.  Di£t. 
copacy.  In  1641  the  houfe  of  lords  appointed  mr.  Calamy  to 
be  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  for  conlidering  of  ways  tO 
accommodate  ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  "  in  which,"  fays  dr.  Ca«- 
Jamy,  in  his  Account  of  eiedled  members,  "things  were  brought 
t'  fnto  a  very  hopeful  polture^  but  the  whole  defign  was  fpoiled 

"  by 
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«*  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill  againft  bifhops,"  kc.  Dr. 
Heylin's  account  of  this  matter,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  is  in  thefe  words.  *•'  Though  a  convocation  were 
*'  at  that  time  fitting,,  yet  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  a  fali- 
*'  ing  church,  it  was  permitted  that  a  private  meeting  fliould 
"  be  held  in  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  to  v/hich  fome 
*'  orthodox  and  conformable  divines  were  called,  as  a  foil 
"  to  the  reft,  which  generally  were  of  prefbyterian  or/  pu- 
*'  ritan  principles.  By  them  it  was  propofed  that  many 
**  paiTages  in  the  liturgy  fhould  be  expunged,  and  others 
**  altered  for  the  worfe.  That  decency  and  reverence  in 
**  ofitciating  God*s  public  fervice  ihould  be  brought  within 
*'  the  compafs  of  innovations  :  that  dotlrinal  calvinifra 
*'  ihould  be  entertained  in  all  parts  of  the  church ;  and  all 
*'  their  fabbath  fpeculations,  though  contrary  to  Calvin  s 
*'  judgment,  fuperadded  to  it.  But  before  any  thing  could 
<>  be  concluded  in  thofe.  weighty  matters,  the  commons  fet 
*'  their  bill  on  foot  againft  root  and  branch,  for  putting 
*'  down  all  bifhops  and  cathedral  churches,  which  put  a 
**  period  to  that  meeting  without  doing  any  thing.'* 

Bud.  ■  Calamy  was  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  afTembly 

of  divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
minifteriai  abilities  procured  him  a  very  great  intereft  in  the 
city  of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his 
own  parifti,  but  by.  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons 
of  quality.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fe&ries, 
znd  ukd  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences 
which  were  committed  after  the  king  was  brought  from  the 

Kogr.  Brit,  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  reprefentation  of  the  London  minifters 
to  the  general  and  his  council  of  war,  prefented  Jan.  1 8, 
1648,  (which  Collier  in  his  Church  Hiftory  ftyles  an  in- 
ftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold  reprimand  of 
a  victorious  army)  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  mr.  Cala- 
my, and  fome  other  minifters  of  the  fame  pcrfuafion,  had 
delivered  in  two  conferences,  the  firft  with  the  general  .and 
his  council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army. 

In  Cromwell's  time  he  lived  as  privately  as  he  could.  The 
following  ftory,  which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  afterted  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  ufurpation.  "  Cromwell 
''  having  a  defign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the  crown 
^'  upon  his  own  head,  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city  di- 
*'  vines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience,  to  be  de- 
*'  termined  by  their  advice.  Among  thefe  ^y^$  the  leading 
5  "  CW-, 
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*'  mr.  Calamy,    who   very  boldly   oppofed    the  projefi   of 

"  Cromwell's  fingle  government,    and   offered  to  prove   it 

*'  both   unlawful    and    impradticable.     Cromwell  anfwered 

<'  readily  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful ;  and  appealed  to 

*'  the  fafety  of  the  nation   being   the   fupreme  law :    But, 

'*  fays  he,  pray,  mr.  Calamy,  why  impracticable  ?  He  re- 

*'  plied ;  Oh  it  is    againft  the  voice  of  the   nation ;    there 

*'  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft  you.     Very  well,  fays  Crom- 

*'  well ;  but  what  if  I  fhould  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the 

^*  fword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  Biogr,  Beit, 

«  bufmefs?" 

When  a  fav^ourable  opportunity  offered,  he  was  very  afli- 
duous  to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  11.  and  aftuallyibjd. 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the 
king's  rcftoration,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  fent  over  to 
compliment  him  in  Holland.  In  June  1660,  he  was 
made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the 
bifhoprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield  ;  which  he  refufed.  It 
was  feid  in  the  city  on  this  occafion  (as  we  are  told  by  mr. 
Baxter  in  liis  Reliquise)  that  "  if  mr.  Calamy  fliould  ac- 
*'  cept  of  a  bifhoprick,  who  had  preached  and  written  and 
''  done  fo  much  againft  epifcopacy,  never  prefbyterian 
'•'  would  be  trufted  for  his  fake:  fo  the  clamour  was  very 
*'  loud  againft  his  acceptance  of  it." 

Mr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  confe- 
rence at  the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  cure  of  St, 
Mary  Alderma lib ury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662, 
for. nonconformity.  On  the  30th  of  Auguft  following,  he 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  office. 
Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in  council,  his  majefly 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  indulgence,  if  it  were 
at  all  feafible  :  but  dr.  Sheldon,  bifliop  of  London,  in  a 
warm  fpeech,  declared,  "  That  it  was  now  too  late  to  think 
*'  of  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  a6t  of  uniformity,  for 
"  that  he  had  already,  in  obedience  to  it,  ejeCied  fuch  oi'  his 
*'  clergy,  as  would  not  comply  with  it,  on  the  Sunday  be- 
*'  fore  J  that  the  fufpenfion  of  thc^facred  authority  of  this 
*'  law  would  render  the  legiflature  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
*'  tible  J  and  if  the  importunity  of  fuch  di(faffe<3:ed  people 
''  were  a  fufficient  reafon  to  humour  them,  neither  the 
**  church  nor  ftate  would  ever  be  free  from  diftraftions  and 
*'  convulfions."  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  carried, 
that  no  indulgence  fhould  be  granted.  Mr.  Calamy  remain- 
ed however  in  his  pariUi,  and  came  conftantly  to  church. 

On 
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On  Sunday,  December  28,  1662^  the  expelled  preacher  not 
coming  in  due  time,  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
parifh  prevailed  upon  mr.  Calamy  to  fupply  his  place.  Cer- 
tain paflages  in  his  fermon  on  this  occalion  gave  fo  much  of- 
fence [a],  that  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord 
mayor's  warrant,  for  contempt  of  the  adt  of  uniformity  ; 
but  in  a  few  days  the  king  difcharged  him.  The  fight  of 
London  in  afties,  which  he  lived  to  fee,  broke  his  heart : 
he  diedOdtober  29 j  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of 
Abridgment  the  greateft  men;  of  which  his  grandfon,  (after  telling  us 
of  Baxter's  ^]^^^  j^j.^  Calamy  had  the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of 
^'  "'  'the  reftoration,  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  country,  of  any 
of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither  things  were  tending)  gives 
the  following  inftance:  having  occafion,  when  general 
Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church,  a  little  after  the 
reftoration,  on  a  facrament  day,  to  fpeak  of  filthy  lucre : 
•*  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe  it  makes 
•*  men  do  bale  and  filthy  things  ?  Some  men  will  betray  three 
*'  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  ufually  waved  up  and  down 
whilft  he  was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Be- 
fides  publifliing  feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public 
occafions,  and  fome  others  on  practical  fubjeds,  he  had  a 
hand  in  drawing  up  the  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  go- 
vernment and  miniftry,  printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  di- 
vinum  minifterii  evangelici  Anglican!,  printed  in  1654.  .  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  (even  children. 

[a]  One  of  them  was  this.  "You  «  read  that  among  the  Romans, 

^*  have  had  three  famous  fuccelTors,  *'  when  any  man  was  accufed  for 

<*  dr.  Taylor  for  feven  years  ;  dr.  *'  his  life,  all  his  relations  put  oji 

**  Stoughton   for  feven  years,  and  *'  mourning  apparel,  and  they  fo|- 

*'  myfelf ;  I  have  been  with  you  **  lowed  him  to  his  trial  in  moum- 

•*  almoft  four  and  twenty  years  ;  **  ing,  thereby  to  fliew  their  love 

**  and  may  not  God  now  unchurch  "  to  the  party  in  danger.     Now 

**  you,  by  fuifering  you  to  want  a  *'  did  you  love  the  gofpel,  the  rai- 

*'  faithful  minifter  to  go  in  and  out  **  nifters  of  the    gofpel,   and   the 

"  before  you  !  This  is  one  reafon,  **  ordinances  of  Chrift,  you  would 

**  upon  which  account  I  may  fafe-  '*  all  put  on  mourning,  and  lament 

**  ly  fay,  the  ark  of  God  is  in  dan-  '*  for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  of  God, 

**  ger,    and    Aldermanbuiy     may  "  that  is  m  danger  :  and  becaufe 

"  truly  fear  the  lofs  of  the  ark."  "  you  do  not,  it  is  a  fign  you  have 

Anether  paffage   ran    thus:    **  I  **  no  love  for  the  gofpel.'* 

CALAMY 
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CALAMY  (Benjamin)  an  eminent  divine  and  excel- 
lent preacher,  was  fon  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife. 
From  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  piaced 
when  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Catherine-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  fucceilively  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
mafter  of  arts.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that  hall,  and  an 
eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  his 
majefly's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1683,  he  preached,  in  his  own 
church,  his  famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41.  which  he 
afterwards  publiflied  under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a 
fcrupulous  confcience.  It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  Jef- 
feries,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  afterwards  lord  JefFeries  and 
high  chancellor  of  England.  *'  For  my  own  part,  fays  the 
<*  dodtor  in  this  dedication,  no  one  is  more  favourable  to  a 
<^  truly  tender  confcience  than  myfelf ;  let  it  be  as  fcrupulous 
<'  and  nice  as  it  can  well,  fo  it  be  about  the  fubftantial  mat- 
*'  ters  of  piety  towards  God,  juftice  between  man  and  man, 
"  due  obedience  to  fuperiors,  and  when  it  makes  us  mpre  ex- 
"  aftly  careful  of  our  undoubted  duty  in  all  inftances :  but 
"  when  men  are  fcrupulous  only  on  one  fide,  about  things 
*'  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  and  make  no  fcruple  of 
♦*  difobedience,  fchifm,  fa61:ion,  and  divifion  ;  when  men  fet 
**  up  their  private  humour,  fancy,  or  opinion,  in  oppofitioa 
*'  to  eftabliihed  laws  ;  when  they  become  peevifh,  pragmati- 
^*  cal,  and  ungovernable  ;  nay,  when  mens  confciences  prove 
*^  fo  generally  tender  and  fcrupulous  as  to  doubt  of,  and  fuf- 
*'  pea:  the  rights  of  the  crown  ....  fuch  wayward,  fkittiih 
*'  confciences  ought  to  be  well  bridled  and  reftrained,  or  elfe 
**  they  will  be  not  only  intolerably  troublefome,  but  extreme- 
*'  ly  mifchievous  both  to  church  and  ftate."  At  the  end  of 
the  fermon  v/e  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his  father's, 
to  fhew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformifts  then,  were  zea- 
lous for  conformity  \A'hen  themfelves  were  in  pofleffion  of 
the  churches.  This  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  pub- 
lication by  mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformift, 
in  a  piece,  entitled,  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformiftsy 
&c.  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon 
Galled,  Scrupulous  confcience,  inviting  hereto.  To  which 
is  added,  a  parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chrif- 
tian  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  the  publifhing  this  book  De-* 
laune  was  taken  up,  on  November  29,  1683,  and  committed 
to  Newgate*  After  his  commitment,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
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dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  aftef  having  often  told  him,  that  he 
wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was  imprifoned  Entirely 
on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  All  I  defire  is^  that 
*^  fcrupulous  confciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace  of  the 
''  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leaft,  as  weak  brethren, 
*'  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  i.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties, 
*'  for  not  fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of 
**  decency  and  order,  though  excentric  to  the  fcheme  we 
*'  have  of  it  in  our  only  rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  intreat  you  to 
*^  excufe  this  trouble  from  a  ftranger,  who  would  fain  be 
*'  convinced  by  fomething  more  like  divinity  than  Newgate, 
**  where  any  meflage  from  you  fhall  be  welcome  to  your 
**  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epiftle  dr.  Calamy  anfwer- 
ed,  that  if  mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the  ac- 
count of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him.  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe 
were  fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  doctor,  which  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  on  the  i6th 
of  January  following,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred marks,  to  remain  prifoner  till  he  paid  his  fine,  and  give 
fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year,  and  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By  which  fentence,  himfelf, 
his  wife,  and  children  perifhed  in  Newgate,  nobody  think- 
VoT.II.  No.  ing  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo  fmall  a  fum  for  one 
SS*  of  the  beft  fcholars  in  Europe.    His  death  gave  great  concern 

to  dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his  difcharge  with  fir 
George  JefFeries,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate  when 
he  was  common  ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to  no 
purpofe. 

In  1683,  dr.  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  upon  his  admiffion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk-ftreet  annexed.  June 
1 8,  1685,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton, 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  fate  of  alderman  Cornifh, 
his  parilhioner  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  afFedled  him  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner.  He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his 
trial  for  high  treafon,  and  vifited  him  in  Newgate  ;  and  be- 
ing earneftly  prefled  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  told  mr.  Cornifh,  that  he  could  as  well  die  with  him,  as 
bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in  fuch  circumrtances  as  he  was 
in.  On  his  repeated  applications  to  fir  George  Jefferies  in 
the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this  anfwer  :  "  Dear  doc- 
*'  tor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  yourfelf  no  further 
*'  trouble ;  for  I  can  affure  you,  that  If  you  could  offer  a 
*'  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and. a 

"  bunch 
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*'  bunch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  it  Gen.  Dift, 

*' would  not  purchafe  his  life."*  It  is  thought  the  violent 

death  of  this  gentleman,  and  a   fenfe  of  public  calamities, 

brought  on  his  laft  illnels,  which  carried  him  ofF  in  the  month 

of  January,   1686.   Dr.  William  Sherlock,  afterwards  dean 

of  St.  Paul's,  who  preached  dr.  Calamy's  funeral  fermon,  ob- 

ferves  :  "  That  in  his  fermons  his  chief  care  was  to  explain 

*'  the  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  life  ;  what  we  muft  be- 

*'  lieve,  and  how  we  muft  live,  that  we  may  be  eternally  hap- 

*'  py  :  and  he  did,  as  a  faithful  fervant  ought  to  do,  as  he 

"  declared  a  little  before  his  death,  he  never  preached  any 

*'  thing,  but  what  he  himfelf  firmly  believed  to  be  true  .  .. . 

"  When   a  prevailing   faction  threatened  both  church  and 

*'  ftate,  and  the  fears  of  popery  were  thought  a  fufficient 

"  juflification  of  the  moll  illegal  and  irreligious  methods  to 

*'  keep  it  out ;  v/hen  it  v/as  fcandalous  to  fpeak  a  word  ei- 

*'  ther  for  the  king  or  the  church  ;  when  cunning  men  were 

*'  filent ;  and  thofe  who  afFeded  popularity,  fwam  with  the 

*'  ftream,  then  this  great  and  good  man  durll  reform  fchifm 

*'  and  fadion,  durft  teach  men  to  conform  to  the  church, 

*'  and  to  obey  and  honour  the  king ;   durft  vindicate  the  de- 

"  fpifed  church  of  England,  and  the  hated  do61:rine  of  paffive 

*'  obedience,   though  one  was  thought  to  favour  popery,  and 

"  the  other  to  introduce  flavery.    But  he  was  above  the  pow- 

'' erful  charms  of  names,  and   liked  truth  never  the  wcrfe 

*'  becaufe  it  was  mifcalled.     His  public  fermons  preached  in 

*'  thofe  days,  and   printed  by  public  authority,  are  lailing 

*'  proofs  of  this  j  and  yet  he  was  no  papift  neither  ;  but  durft 

''  reprove  the  errors  of  popery,    when  fome  others,   who 

^'  made  the  greateft  noife  and  outcry  about  it,   grew  wife 

*'  and  cautious ....  And    yet  he    did    not   needlefly    pro- 

"  voke  any  man  :  he  gave  no  hard  words,   but  thought  it  fe- 

'^  vere  enough  to  confute  mens  errors,  without  upbraiding  or 

*'  reproaching  their  perfons.     His  converfation  was  courteous 

"  and  affable  to  all  men  ;   foft  and  eafy,  as  his  principles 

''  were  ftubborn.     He  could  yield  any  thing  but  the  truth, 

"  and  bear  with  any  thing  but  the  vices   of  men."     The 

pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-rime  were,  Ceven  fermons  on  feve- 

ral  occafions  :   thirteen  others  were  publifhed  in  one  volume 

after  his  death. 

CALAMY  (Edmund)  a  very  eminent  divine 
among  the  nonconformifts,  granJfon  to  mr.  Edmund  Cala- 
my,  minifter  of  Aldermanbury,  by  his  cldeft  fon  mr.  Ed- 
mund Calamy,    (who    was    ejedled  out    of  the  livins;  of 

Vol.  III.  C  Moreton 
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Moreton  in  Eflex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,   1662,)  was 
Gen.  Dift.  born  April  5,   1671  ;   and  having  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
^refs  in  grammai-  learning  at  feveral  private  fchools,    and 
under  mr.  Hartcliffe,  at  Merchant  Taylors,  vi^here  he  con  - 
Biogr.  Brit,  tracfted  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  mr.  Dawes,  afterwards   fir 
William  Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York  ;   as  alfo  with  mr. 
Hugh  Boulter,   the  late  primate  of  Ireland  ;    he  went  thro' 
a  courfe  of  logic,  natural  philofophy,  and  metaphyficks,  un- 
der  the  tuition  of  mr.  Samuel  Craddock,  at   the  academy 
kept  by  him  at  Wickham  Brook   in  Suffolk.     In  March, 
1688,  he  went  over  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he 
Ibid,  fludied  philofophy  under  De  Vries,  and  civil  law  under  Van- 

der  Muyden,  and  attended  Graevius's  ledtures  upon  Sopho- 
cles and  PufFendorf's  Introdudion.  His  application  to  his 
ftudies  at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent  one  whole 
Cea,  Did,  night  every  week  among  his  books ;  and  his  proficiency 
therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  countrymen 
at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high  ftations 
in  church  and  ftate,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  earl 
of  Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  mr.  Charles  Trimnell,  after- 
w^ards  fucceffively  bifhop  of  Norwich  and  of  Winchefter, 
with  both  of  whom  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as 
he  and  they  lived.  Whilft  he  refided  in  Holland,  an 
Ibid,  offer  of  a   profefTor's  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 

was  made  him  by  mr.  Carflairs,  principal  of  that  univerfi- 
ty, fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon  properly  qualified 
for  fuch  an  office ;  which  he  declined,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1 69 1,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Graevius  to  dr. 
^ '  Pocock,  canon  of  Chrifl  church,    and  regius  profefTor   of 

Hebrew,  and  to  dr.  Edward  Bernard,  Savilian  profeffor  of 
aftronomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profeeute  his  flu- 
dies  in  the  Bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dod- 
well.  Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  fludy, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  controverfy  between 
the  conformifts  and  nonconformtfts  5  which  determined  him 
to  join  the  latter  :  and  coming  to  London  in  1692,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  affiflant  to  mr.  Malthew  Sylvefler  at 
Blackfriars  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  1694,  he  was  or- 
dained at  mr.  Annelley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St.  Helens, 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  become  affiftant  to  mr. 
Daniel  Williams  in  Hand-alley.  October  20,  1702,  he 
was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  le6lurers  at  Salters-hall,  and  in 
1703  fucceeded  mr.  Vincent  Alfop,  as  paflor  of  a  great 
congregation    in  Weftroinlter.     He  drew  up  the  table  of 
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contents  to  mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and  times, 
which  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  1696,  made  fome  re- 
marks on  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  ;  and  re- 
Be6\mg  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  expedien* 
cy  of  continuing  it,  for  mr.  Baxter's  hiftory  came  no  lower 
than  1684.  Accordingly  he  compofe^  An  abridgment  of 
it;  with  an  account  of  many  others  of  thofe  minifiers, 
who  were  eje6i:ed  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  IL 
their  apology  for  themfelves  and  their  adherents  j  con- 
taining the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  and  practice, 
as  to  dated  and  occ^fional  communion  v/ith  the  church 
of  England ;  and  a  continuation  of  thejr  hiftory  till  the 
year  1691,  This  work  was  publifiied  in  1702,  The  fol-Gem  pl0^ 
lowing  year  mr.  Hpadley  (now  lord  biftiop  of  V/incheftef) 
publilhed  the  two  parts  of  bjs  Reafonableneis  of  conforr- 
mity  to  the  church  of  England  ....  in  anfv/er  to  mr.  Ca^r 
lamy's  Abridgment  of  mr.  Baxter's  hiftory,  &c.  In  ^n» 
fwer  to  thefe  treatifes,  mr.  Calamy  publijhed  the  fame  year, 
A  defence  of  moderate  nonconformity,  Soon  after  mr, 
Hoadley  fent  abroad,  A  ferious  admonition  to  mr,  Calamy, 
occafioned  by  tj;e  iirft  part  of  \ils  Defence  of  pio^ergt? 
nonconformity. 

Next  year  mr.  Calamy  publiflied  the  fecond  part  of  his 
Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity;  with  an  anfwer  to 
mr.  Hoadiey's  ferious  admonition.  In  1705,  he  fent  abroa4 
the  third  part  of  his  Defence:  to  v*^hich  was  added,  a  letter 
to  mr,  Hoadley,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  conformity,"  In  1707,  mr.  Hoadly  publiihe.d  his 
Defence  of  epifcopal  ordination  ;  and  mr.  Calamy  drew  up  a 
reply,  both  to  the  argumentative  and  hiftorical  part  of  it,  but 
forbore  printing  it,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  Abridgment 
of  Baxter's  life,  that  he  might  not  give  his  antagonift  any 
difturbance  in  the  purfuit  of  that  political  conteft,  in  which  Biogr.  BHtp 
he  was  fo  happily  engaged,  and  ib  much  to  the  fatisfa(Slion  of 
the  true  lovers  of  his  country.  In  1709,  mr.  Calamy  made  Cen.  pi£i, 
a  tour  to  Scotland,  and  had  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity 
conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
and  Glafgow,  In  17 13,  he  publiihed  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
Abridgment  of  mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and  times;  iii 
which,  among  other  additions,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
hiftory  through  king  William's  reign,  and  queen  A""i^'s, 
down  to  the  pafling  of  the  occaftonal  bill  ;  and  in  the  clofe  i$ 
Subjoined  the  reforrned  Ijturgy,  which  was  drawn  up  and  pre^ 
fented  to  the  bifhops  in  i66i  ;  ^*  that  the  world  may  judge 
*^  (he  fays  in  the  preface)  how  fairly   the  ejeded  minifter^ 
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'*  have  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcilable  enemies  td 
"  all  liturgies."  In  1718,  he  wrote  A  vindication  of  his 
grandfather  and  feveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflec- 
tions cafl:  upon  them  by  mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  \\h  Hiftory 
of  England  ;  and  in  1728,  appeared  his  Continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  minifters,  lecfturers,  mafters,  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  and  fchool mafters,  who  were  ejected 
and  filenced  after  the  reftoration  in  1660,  by,  or  before 
the  a(5t  of  uniformity.  He  died  June  3,  1732,  greatly 
Blogr.  Brit,  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diftenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Mr. 
Daniel  Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached, 
obferves,  "  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofi- 
"  tion,  and  very  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point 
"  of  religion."  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he 
gHK  publifhed  a  great  many  fermons  on  fcvcral  fubjedls  and  oc- 
^^1^  cafions,  particularly  A  vindication  of  that  celebrated  text, 
I  John  V.  7.  from  being  fpurious,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on 
the  fuppofition  of  being  genuine,  in  four  fermons,  preached 
at  the  Salters-hall  lectures.  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
thirteen  children. 

CALASIO  (Marius)  a  Francifcan,  and  profeffor  of 
the  Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little 
to  be  faid,  but  that  he  publifhed  there  in  the  year  1621,  A 
concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  confifted  of  four  great  vo- 
lumes in  folio.  This  work,  which  is  properly  a  concord- 
ance of  Hebrew  words,  has  been  highly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  both  papifts  and  proteftants,  and  is  indeed  a  mofl: 
admirable  work.  For,  befides  the  Hebrew  v/ords  in  the  Bi- 
ble, which  are  inthe  body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  ver-> 
fion  over-againft  them;  there  are  in  the  margin  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate ;  fo 
that  at  one  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  Bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
'  article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  each  Hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee  ;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for 
Moreri,  &c.  determining  more  exacStly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words. 

The  plan  of  this  Hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a 
concordance  of  rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards  at  Bafile,  much  augmented  by  rabbi 
Mordochee.  Calafio's  concordance  has  lately  been  publillied  in 
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Ivondon  by  Romaine,  but  very  incorredlly,  as  it  is  faid ;  and 
there  is  alio  reafon  to  think,  from  what  dr.  Sharp  and  others 
hfive  obferyed,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  editor,  who  is  an 
Hutchinfonian,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is 
certain  at  ieaft,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  pre- 
fer the  ojd  edition, 

CALDERWOOD  (David)  a  famous  divine  of  the  Biogr.  Brit. 
cj-hurch  of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguiflied  writer  in  behalf  of 
the  prefbyterians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  being  early  defigned  for  the  miniifry,  he  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the'ftiidy  of  the  fcriptures  in 
their  original  tongues,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils, 
and  the-  beft  writers  on  church  hiflory.  He  was  fettled,  about 
the  year  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland.  King  James  the  fixth  of  that  country, 
and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of 
England,  laboured  earneftly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  autho- 
rity, and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bifhops  v/ho  were  then 
in  that  kingdom.  This  defign  was  very  warmdy  oppofed  by 
many  of  the  minifters,  and  particularly  by  mr,  David  Cal- 
derwood,  who,  when  mr.  James  Law,  bifliop  of  Orkniey, 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyteries  of  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale, 
declined  his  jurifdichion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated 
May  5,  1608.  But  the  king,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at 
heart,  fejit  the  earl  of  Dunbar  [a],  then  high-treafurer  of 

Scotland, 

[a]  This  able  ftatefinaji  George  fand  marks  amongft  the  moft  needy  ~^J 

Hume,  earl   cf  Dunbar,  had  been  and  the  moll  clamorous  of  the  mi-  ■. 

firft  created  baron  Hume  of  Ber-  niftersj  as  appeared  afterwards  in 

wick,    which  was  an  Englifh  ho-  his  accounts.     He  was  again   lent 

ftour,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Dun-  by  the  king  to  Scotland  in    1608, 

bar  in  Scotland  ;  and  held  the  place  and  for  his  lei-vices  there  was  on  his 

of   chancellor    of    the     exchequer  return  made  knight  of  the   garter, 

in  England  at  the  fame  time  with  In  1610,  he  went  to  that  kingdom 

that  of  high  trealurer  of  Scotland,  for  the  third  time,  to  complete  his 

He  was  commifljoner  to  the  general  work,  and  upon  his  coming  back 

affembly    held    at    Linlithgow,  in  to   court,   had  many  acknowledg-      ♦ 

1606  ;  and  procured  the  fettling  of  ments  made  hirn  both  by  the  king 

conftant  moderators  j  which  was  a  and  the  clergy.     We  are  told   m 

great  ftep  to  the  reftoring  of  epif-  Calderwood's  hiftory,   that  in  the 

copal  authority  :  fir  James  Balfour  midft  of  all  his  profperity,   one  of 

tells  us  (Annals  of  Scotland  in  the  the  great  mc.i  among  the  prefbytc- 

univerfity  libraiy  at  Glafgow,  MS.  rians  in  Scotland   foretold  his  end. 

1.  -^35.)  he  carried   this    point  by  The  account  runs  thus  :  "  A  little 

4iftnbuting  the  fum  of  forty  thou-  "  after  the  aflembly  holden  at  Glaf- 
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I^c6tiand,  with  dr.  Abbots  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Cantef- 
bury,  and  two  other  divines,  into  that  kingdom,  with  in- 
firucflions  to  employ  every  method  to  perfuade  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity^  of  his  majefty's  fincere  deiire  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  proteftant 
religion*  Mr.  Galderwood  did  not  aflift  at  the  general  af- 
f^mbly  held  at  Glafgow^  June  8j  1610^  in  which  lord 
Dunbar  prefided  as  commlilioner  j  and  it  appears  from  his 
Writings,  that  he  looked  upon  every  thing  tranfacSled  in  it  as 
ilitll  and  void;  Exceptions  were  alfo  t^ken  by  him  and  his 
party  agdinft  a  great  part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  ge* 
ileral  alTemblyheld  with  much  folemnity  at  Aberdeen,  Auguft 
135  i6i6«  In  May  following,  king  James  went  to  Scotland^ 
and  on  the  17th  of  June,  held  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  : 
&o^.  Brit,  at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of  the  churches,  to 
hear  and  advife  with  the  bifhops  5  which  kind  of  affembly,  it 
feertlsj  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh  convoca- 
tion; Mr,  Galderwood  was  prefent  at  itj  but  declared  pub-* 
licklyj  that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  I'efemble  a 
Convocation ;  and  being  oppofed  by  dr.  V/hitford  and  dr* 
Hamilton^  who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops^  he  took  his  leave 
bf  them  in  thefe  words;  '•  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in 
*^  iilks  and  fattins,  and  to  cry  poverty  In  the  kirk,  when  pu- 
**  rity  is  departingi'^     The  parliament  proceeded  in  the  meaft 

**  |<>w,  Jarhes  Colvine,  a  Stottlfh  "  cently   his   daughter's  marriagd^ 

*^  gentleriiail,  vifiting  mr.  Andrew  «  with  the  lord  Walden.    He  pur- 

<*  Melvine  in  the  Tower,    found  "  poled  to  keep  St.  George''s  day 

«'  him  fo  penfive  and  melancholy,  "  after  in  Berwick,  where  he  had 

<*  that  he  got  no  fpeechof  him  for  "  almoft  finiflied  a  fumptuous  and 

«*  a  fpace :  at  length  he  brake  forth  "  glorious  palace,  which  ftandeth 

**  ih  thefe  words.  Thatman  [mean-  **  yet  as  a  monunjent  to  teftify  that 

**  ing  Dunbar]    that   hath    over-  "  the  curfe,  which  was  pronounced 

**  thrown   that  kirk>    and  the  li-  "  againft   the  rebuilders    of  Jeri- 

**  bertiesoi  Chrift'skingdorh  there,  "  cho,    was    executed  upon  him* 

**  fhall  never  have  the  grace  to  fet  "  Of   all    that  he  conquifhed    in 

««  his  foot  in  that  kingdom  again.  *«  Scotland,  there  is  not  left  to  his 

•*  As  he  foretold,   fo  it  came  to  "  pofterity  fo  much  as  a  foot  breadth 

«'  pafs,  and  Dunbar  ended  his  life  «  of  land."  Bifliop  Spotfwood  fays 

«<  the   next  January  following   at  (Hiftory  p.  516.)  <*  he  was  a  man 

**  WhitehalI..,.The earl  of  Dunbar  "  of  deep  wit,  few  words,  and  in 

**  (fays  Galderwood  a  few  pages  "  his  majefty's  fervice  no  lefs  faith- 

"  farther)  a  chief  inftrument  em-  "  ful  than  fortunate.     The  moft 

*<  ployed  fbt  the  overthrow  of  our  "  difficile  affairs  he  corapafledwith- 

*'  kirk  departed  this  life  at  White-  "  out  any  noife,  and  never  retum- 

**  hall  the  penult  of  January.     So  "  ed,    when    he    was    employed, 

*«  he  was  pulled    down  from  the  *<  without  the  work  performed  he 

*'  height  of  his  honour,  when  he  «  was  fent  to  do."  Biogr.  Brit. 
**  was  about  to  fokmnize  magnifi- 
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vhilfi  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  and  mr.  Calderwood, 
with  feveral  other  minifters,  being  informed  that  a  bill  was 
depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of  the  arch- 
biihops,  biihops,  and  fuch  a  nmnber  of  the  miniftry  as 
his  majefty  Ihould  think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude,  as 
to  matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God;  and  that  fuch  conclufions 
fhould  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  : 
againft  this  they  protefted  for  four  reafons.  i.  Becaufe  Spotrwood'a 
their  church  was  fo  perfect,  that  inftead  of  needing  reforma-  ^'^"ry  of 
tion,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  others.  2.  General  aflem-  of  *^Sco"]and 
blies,  as  now  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  which  ought  always  top.  530,535! 
continue,  might  by  this  means  be  overthrown.  3.  Becaufe  ^'og^  Brit, 
it  might  be  a  means  of  creating  fchifm,  and  difturb  the  tran- 
quility of  the  church.  4.  Becauie  they  had  received  afTu- 
rances,  that  no  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  a 
conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They  defired  there- 
fore, that  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts  of  pafling 
any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  afide ;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not  done, 
they  proteft  for  themfelves,  and  their  brethren  who  fliall  ad- 
here to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
when  it  Ihall  be  enabled,  becaufe  it  is  deftru(5tive  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  church ;  and  therefore  fhall  fubmit  to  fuch  pe- 
nalties, and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifh- 
ments,  as  may  be  infli6i:ed  for  difobeying  that  law.  This 
proteft  was  figned  by  mr.  Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of 
the  members,  who  fubfcribed  another  feparate  roll,  which  he 
kept  for  his  juftiiication.  This  proteft  was  delivered  to  mr, 
Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  be 
prefented,  and  another  copy  remained  in  mr.  Simpfon's  hands 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the 
other.  The  affair  making  a  great  noife,  dr.  Spotfwood, 
archbiftiop  of  St.  Andrews,  afked  a  iieht  of  the  proteft  from 
Hewet,  one  day  at  court,  and  upon  fome  difpute  between 
them,  it  was  torn.  The  other  copy  was  adlually  prefented 
by  mr.  Simpibn  to  the  clerk  regifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it 
before  the  ftates  in  parliament.  However,  the  proteft,  tho' 
not  read,  had  its  effecft  ;  for  although  the  bill  before- 
mentioned,  or,  as  the  Scottifh  phrafe  is,  the  article,  had  the 
confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  caufe  it  to 
be  laid  afide ;  and  not  long  after  called  a  general  afiembly  at 
St.  Andrews.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  diftblved,  and 
mr.  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commlflion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his 
jiiftiiication,  was  demanded  from  him  5  and  upon   his  de- 
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daring  that  he  had  given  it  to  mr.  Harrifon,  who  had  fincc 
delivered  it  mr.  Calderwood,  he  v/as  fent  prifoner  to  the 
callle  of  Edinburgh,  and  mr.  Calderwood  was  fummonecf 
to  appear  before  the  high  commifTion  court  at  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  exhibit  the  faid  proteft, 
and  to  anfwer  for  his  /mutinous  and  feditious  behaviour. 

July  12,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon 
after  mr.  Hewct  and  mr.  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  impri- 
foned.  After  this  mr.  Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  re- 
fufmg  to  comply  with  what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of 
him,  James  committed  him  to  prifon ;  and  afterwards 
privy  council,  according  to  the  pov/er  exercifed  by  them 
at  that  time,  directed  him  to  banifh  himfelf  out  of  the 
king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  following,  and  not  to 
return  without  licence  j  and  upon  giving  fecurity  for  this 
purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  fufFered  to 
return  to  his  pariili,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  applied 
to  the  king  tor  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuccefs, 
becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence,  nor  pro- 
mife  conformity  for  the  future,   he  retired  to  Holland.     In 

1623  he  publifhed  his  celebrated  treatife,  entitled,  Altare  Da- 
mafcenum,  feu  ecclefire  Anglicanae  politia,  ecclefiae  Scoti- 
canse  obtrufa,  a  formalifta  quodam  delineata;  illullrata  et 
examinata.  The  author  of  the  preface  prefixed  to  Cal- 
derwood's  True  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  tells  us, 
that,  "  the  author  of  this  very  learned  and  celebrated  treatife 
*'  doth  irrefragably  and  unanfwerably  demonflrate  the  ini- 
*'  quity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  to  model  and  cpn- 
*'  form  the  divinely  fimple  worfhip,  difcipline,  and  go- 
''  vernment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  the  pattern  of 
*'  the  pompoufly  prelatic  and  ceremonious  church  of  Eng- 
''  land  :  under  fome  conviction  whereof  it  feems  king  James 
*'  himfelf  was,  though  implacablv  difpleafed  v/ith  it,  when, 
*'  being  after  the  reading  of  it  fomewhat  penfive,  and  be- 
*'  ing  afked  the  reafon  by  an  Englifh  prelate  ffanding  by, 
''  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him  he  had  (etn  and  read  fuch 
''  a  book ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling  his  majeffy  not 
*'  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him  for  they  would  anfwer  it, 
*' he  replied,  not  without  fome  paffion  :  What  will  you  an- 
*'  fwer,  man  ?  There  is  nothing  here  than  fcripture,  rea- 
*'  fon,  and  fathers."    Mr.  Calderwood  having  in  the  year 

1624  been  afflicfed  with  along  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing 
having  been  heard  of  him  for  fome  time,  one  mr.  Patrick 
Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us)  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  dead,  and  thereupon  wrote  a  recantation  in, 
Jlis  name,  as  if  before  his  deceafe  he  had  changed  his  fen- 

timents. 
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timents.  This  impofture  being  dete6led,  Scot  went  over  in 
the  month  of  November  to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks 
at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made  diligent  fearch  for  the  author 
of  Altare  Damafcenuip,  with  a  defign,  as  mr.  Calderwood 
believed,  to  have  difpatchcd  him.  But  Calderwood  had  pri- 
vately returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  remained 
for  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  furnifhed 
him  with  the  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  |n  order. 

During  his  retirement,  mr.  Calderwood  colle£led  all  the 
memorials  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the 
death  of  king  James  :  which  collection  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  uniyerfity  library  at  Glafgow  ;  that  which  was  publifh- 
ed  under  the  title  of  The  true  hiftory  of  Scotland,  is  only 
an  extrafi:  from  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  laft 
edition  of  his  Altare  Damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his 
being  minifter  at  Pencaithland  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ; 
but  we  found  nothing  faid  there  or  any  where  elfe  of  his 
death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  and  found  learn- 
ing we  find  from  his  writings,  which  are  highly  valued  by  the 
beft  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconformity. 

CALDWALL  (Richard)  or  Chaldwcll,  a  learned 
Englifh  phyfician,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford  about 
the  year  1513.  He  was  admitted  into  Brazen  Nofe  college  Wood's 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  in  due  feafon  elected  fellow.  Athen. 
When  he  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  he  entered  upon  °* 
the  phyfick  line,  and  became  one  of  the  fenior  ftudents  ot 
Chrift  church  in  the  year  1547,  which  was  a  little  after  its 
laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took 
the  degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  fkill,  that  he  was  examined,  ap- 
proved, admitted  into,  and  made  ccnfor  of,  the  college  of* 
phyficians  at  London,  all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six 
Weeks  after,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  iaid  col- 
lege, and  in  the  year  1570,  made  prefident  of  it.  Mr, 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  fubjeCls  re- 
lating to  his  profefiion ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  they 
were.  He  mentions  a  book,  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
Florentine  phyfician,  and  called,  The  tables  of  furgery, 
briefly  comprehending  the  whole  art  and  practice  thereof, 
which  Caldwall  translated  into  Englilh,  and  publilhed  at 
London  in  the  year  1585.  We  learn  from  Cambden,  that 
If  aldwall  founded  a  chirurgical  lecture  in  tlie  college  of  phy- 
ficians, 
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In  annal.  ficlafis^  and  endowcd  it  with  an  handfome  falary.  He  died 
Elizabeth  jj^  ^j^g  y^^j.  1585,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Be^ 
'*^'"'         nedi6l  near  Paul's  wharf. 

CALLIMACHUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born 
at  Cyrene,  a  town  in  Africa  -,  but  when,  we  cannot  pre- 
cifely  determine.  We  fay  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  agreed, 
that  he  flourifhed  under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus,  aiid 
Euergetes  j  and  that  Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having 
confecrated  her  locks  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  flatter- 
ing aftronomer  having  tranflated  them  from  thence  into  a 
conftellation  in  the  heavens,  gave  occafion  to  the  fine  elegy 
of  this  poet,  which  we  have  now  only  in  the  Latin  of  Ca- 
tullus. His  common  name  Battiades  has  made  the  gramma- 
rians ufually  aflign  one  Battus  for  his  father  ;  but  perhaps  he 
may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king  Battus,  the  founder 
Lib.  xTii.  ^^  Cyrene,  from  whofe  line,  as  Strabo  afllires  us,  he  de- 
clared himfelf  to  be  defcended.  But  whoever  was  his  father, 
the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations  to  him  in  a 
moft  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Anthologia  ; 
and  which  fhews,  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  affign 
him,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  Grecian  writers 
of  the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  ad- 
drefs  the  vifitants  at  his  tomb  : 

Stranger  !  I  beg  not  to  be  known,  but  thus,     • 
Father  and  fon  of  a  Callimachus. 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firft  enlarg'd  his  name ; 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  ne'er  fhall  damn. 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mufe  admir'd  a  child, 
On  his  grey  hairs  the  goddefs  always  fmil'd. 

Before  Callimachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
Icings  of  Egypt,  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria  ;  and  had 
the  honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Ar- 
gonauticks.  But  Apollonius  making  an  ungrateful  return  to 
his  mailer  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Callimachus 
was  provoked  to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  inve6live  poem,  call- 
ed Ibis ;  which,  it  is  known,  furnifhed  Ovid  with  a  pattern 
and  title  for  a  fatyr  of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that 
Callimachus  wrote  above  eight  hundred  pieces ;  of  which 
we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few  hymns  and  epigrams. 
Thefe  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675,  by  the  in- 
genious mademoifclle  le  Fevre,  afterwards  madame  Dacier, 
with  notes  critical  and  learned.     This  female  editor  had  an 

high 
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high  opinion  of  her  author  J  and  fays,  in  her  preface,  that 

inall  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  never  was 

any  thing  more  elegant  or  polite,  than  the  works  of  Calli- 

machus.     Her  father  Tanaquil  Faber,  in   his  lives  of  the 

Greek  poets^  fays  the  fame  thing  ;  and  adds,  that  Catullus 

and  Propertius  did  often  imitate  him,  and  fometimes  ftole 

from  him.     There  have  indeed   been  criticks,  and  we  find 

Gerard  Voflius  among  them,  who  would  not  allow  Callima-  VofT,  dear- 

chus  to  have  had  any  great  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  it  is  pro-  ^«  poctica, 

bable,  that  they  might  form  their  judgment  upon  thefe  lines 

of  Ovid  : 

Battiades  femper  toto  catltabitur  orbe, 
Qiiamvis  ingenio  non  valet,  arte  valet. 

Amor.  1.  i.  eleg.  15, 

Callimachus'  praife  fhall  never  fail. 
Who  not  by  wit,  but  does  by  art  prevail. 

Yet^  with  all  deference  to  fo  great  an  authority,  we  think  it 
will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  one^  who  has  felt  the  fur- 
prifmg  delicacy  of  his  thoughts  and  turn,  to  compound  for 
half  his  applaufe,  and  to  quit  the  merit  of  his  invention  for 
that  of  his  judgment.  Both  thefe  talents  feem  fo  happily 
tempered  in  Callimachus,  that  it  ihould  feem  hard  to  give 
ian  inftance  out  of  him  of  one  virtue,  without  difplaying  the 
other  at  the  fame  time.  We  dare  not  diif)ute  Ovid's  judg- 
ment in  this  cafe,  nor  would  there  be  the  leaft  reafon  to  da 
It,  fuppofmg  him  to  have  given  it  impartially ;  but  we  are 
apt  to  think  with  many  others,  that  there  was  here  a  fmall 
degree  of  envy  or  emulation,  Avhich  with-held  him  from  doing 
flritSl  juftice  to  his  rival's  merit.  It  is  plain,  he  had  no  higher 
ambition,  than  to  be  thought  fuperior  to  Callimachus  ;  and 
he  declares,  he  fhould  be  fond  of  a  miftrefs,  who  ihould 
give  him  that  preference. 

Eft  quae  Callimachi  prae  noftris  ruflica  dirit 
Carmina  :  cui  placeo,  protinus  ipfa  placet. 

Amor.  1.  ii.  eleg.  4. 

Propertius  made  choice  of  Callimachus  for  a  pattern,  and 
defired  no  higher  honour,  than  to  have  his  own  poems  rank- 
ed with  his. 

Inter 
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Inter  Calllmachi  fat  erit  placuifTe  llbellos, 
Et  ceciniiip  mGdis,  pure  poeta,  tuis. 

Amor.  1,  iii.  eleg.  5, 

In  fhort,  we  think  Quintilian  very  juftrfiable  in  having  aflcr^- 
Xnft.  Orat.  ed,  that  Callimachus  was  the  flrfl:  of  all  the  elegiac  poets. 
1.  X.  c.  1.  T^g  know  no  more, of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death,  than 
we  do  of  that  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fmce  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his 
fcholar,  was  chofcn  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office,  was  buried  in 
Callimachus's  graye.  For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we 
cannot  guefs,  unlefs  to  make  two  perfons  friends  when  dead, 
who  ivere  very  great  enemies,  wheji  they  were  living.  Be- 
fides  the  edition  of  Callimachus's  remains  by  mrs.  le  Fe- 
vre  in  quarto,  there  was  another  publifhed  in  two  volumes 
ocSlavo,  cum  notis  variorum,  prefcrtim  Ezechielis  Spanhemii, 
Grasvii,  et  Bentleii,  L.  Bat.  1697  ;  which,  on  account  of  its 
fcarcenefs,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a  guinea. 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Andjionicus)  was  one  of 
thofe  learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing 
learning  into  the  weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Hody  de  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native 
?T^'^  ^'i*^ "  ^^  ThefTalonica,  and  afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftan- 
'  tinople  ;  where  he  was  a  profeflbr  of  the  peripatetick  philor 
fophy,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  Wheri 
that  city  was  taken,  he  fled  with  many  others  into  Italy,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  firft  at  Rome,  where  he  profefled  to  teach 
tlie  Greek  language,  and  to  read  lectures  upon  Ariftotle'^ 
philofophy.  But  not  meeting  with  encouragement  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  he  removed  next  to  Florence,  where  he 
had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples  ;  among  whom  were  the 
celebrated  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent 
feveral  years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  great- 
er advantages  there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  ;  but  being 
very  old  when  he  went,  he  died  in  a  very  fhort  time  after 
he  arrived.  Pannonius  fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teach- 
ing Homer,  Dcmofthenes,  and  reading  le£fures  upon  Arifto- 
tle's  philofophy  at  Florence ;  and  others  have  repfefented 
him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as  an  honeft,  good-natured, 
and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome  Greek  manufcripts  in  be- 
ing y/ith  his  name  upon  them  -,  one  particularly  in  the  king 
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of  France's  library  at  Paris,  intitled,  A  monody  upon  the  Hody,  scc, 

-  ~        "         ■  •       ^^-  -  .  ..    - Fabric" 

Blbl.  ( 
lib.  iii 
§.  29. 


miferies  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  fome  philoibphical  and  g''^,"p 
moral  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  are  alio  afcribed  to  him.  ]^l^  jjj^  ^*^[^ 


CALLISTUS{or  Callixtus)  I.  a  pope,  and  as  fome 
fay,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  Zephiryn  in  the 
popedom  in  the  year  219^  is  faid  to  have  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  is  called  at  this  day 
Notre  dame  au  deia  du  Tibre,  that  is.  Our  Lady's  church 
beyond  the  Tiber.  This  was  occafioned,  it  feems,  by 
the  bounty  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  had  fuch  a  regard 
for  the  chriftians,  that  he  reftored  to  them  a  piece  of  ground 
for  this  purpofe,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
inn-keepers  of  Rome.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  laying,  a 
great  quantity  of  oil  ifTued  out  of  the  earthy  "  To  an- 
*"*■  nounce,  fays  Moreri,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  the  anointed  of 
"  the  Lord,  was  come  into  the  world:"  but  this  is  a  fable; 
and  there  is  fo  little  in  ecclefiaftlcal  hiftory  to  be  depended 
upon  concerning  Calliftus  and  his  actions,  that  it  is  hard 
to  affirm  any  thing  about  him.  The  a6}:s  of  his  martyrdom 
are  records  of  no  credit.  Some  fay,  that  he  was  ftoned  to 
death  in  prifon,  and  every  day,  during  his  confinement, 
whipped  with  rods,  and  baitinadoed  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand. Others,  that  the  emperor  was  a  friend  to  the  chri- 
ftians, and  that  it  was  his  counfellors  who  put  Calliftus  into 
prifon,  where  they  kept  him  till  the  14th  of  September, 
224,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  well,  after  he  had  been 
pope  five  years  and  about  two  months. 

CALISTUS  IL  one  of  the  greateft  popes  that  ever 
was,  a  Frenchman  ;  his  name  Guy  of  Burgundy,  and  fifth 
fon  to  William  IL  He  was  promoted  to  the  archbiftioprick  of 
Vienne  in  the  year  1083,  which  office  he  filled  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  prefide  over  the 
univerfal  church.  In  11 19,  he  was  eleded  pope  upon  the 
death  of  Gelafius  II.  by  the  cardinals  then  in  France,  of  the 
late  pope's  party ;  and  took  the  name  of  Calliftus,  becaufc 
he  was  crowned  the  fourteenth  of  October,  on  which  day 
the  church  of  Rome  keeps  the  fcaft  of  Calliftus  I.  The  fee 
of  Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  feized  by  Maurice  Burdin, 
archbiftiop  of  Braga,  who  was  chofen  pope  in  11 18,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  the  fifth's  Intereft ;  fo  that  Calliftus 
durft  not  go  to  Rome  immediately  upon  his  election,  but 
held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  Henry,    with   Burdin    and  all   his   abettors.     Afr 
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ter  this,  he  confirmed  his  title  in  the  field,  and  marched  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Henry,  finding  himfelf  too 
weak,  was  glad  to  retire  j  and  Burdin  fheltered  himfelf  in 
Sutry.  But  Calliftus  purfuing,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
brought  him  into  Rome  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  fetting 
him  upon  an  afs,  as  fome  fay,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail, 
Calliftus  afterwards  made  peace  with  Henry,  and  died  in  De- 
cember 1 124.  There  was  alfo  Calliftus  III,  a  Spaniard, 
who  was  eleded  to  the  popedom  in  the  year  1445,  and  heW 
it  to  the  year  1458. 

CALLOT  (James)  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John 
Callot,  herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year 
1593.  He  did  not  intend  however,  that  the  antiquity  and  no- 
blenefs  of  his  family  fhould  fupply  the  place  of  the  necefTary 
Felibiens  accomplifhments  of  a  gentleman ;  and  therefore  we  find  him 
entretiens  cherifhing,  from  almoft  his  infancy,  a  tafte  and  fpirit  for  the 
i"!!!!!Jl!!„  belles  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts.  When  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  without  ac- 
quainting any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curiofities 
there  he  had  heard  fo  much  talk  of ;  but  his  cafh  failing,  he 
joined  himfelf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going 
into  Italy,  and  went  with  them  into  Florence,  There  he 
was  taken  under  the  protedlion  of  an  officer  of  the  great 
duke,  who  put  him  out  to  learn  defigning,  under  a  fkilful 
painter  and  engraver.  Afterwards  he  got  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  known  by  a  merchant  of  Nancy,  and  fent  immedi- 
ately home  to  his  parents.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  gave  them  the  flip  again,  and  dire6led  his 
courfe  towards  Rome  ;  but  he  happened  upon  his  elder  bro^ 
ther,  who  was  at  Turin  about  bufinefs,  and  was  brought 
back  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy,  But  his  paffion  for  feeing 
Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length  gave 
him  leave  to  go,  and  he  went  in  the  train  pf  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope, 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  en- 
grave from  Philip  Thomaffin  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  who 
had  fettled  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence, 
where  the  great  duke  employed  him  with  feveral  other  excels 
lent  workmen.  Callot  at  that  time  began  to  defign  in  mini-» 
ature,  and  had  fo  happy  a  genius  for  it,  that  he  became  in- 
comparable in  that  way.  He  quitted  his  graver,  and  ufed 
aquafortis,  becaufe  this  was  both  the  quickeft  way  of  work^ 
ing,  and  gave  more  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  the  performance. 
After  the  great  duke's  death,  he  began  to  have  thoughts  of 

re- 
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returning  to  his  own  country;  and  about  that  very  thne, 
prince  Charles,  coming  through  Florence,   and  being  un- 
commonly ftruck  with  fome  of  his  curious  pieces,  perluaded 
Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and  promifed  him 
a  good  falary  from  his  father-in-law  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain. 
Caliot  attended  him,  and  had  a  confiderable  penfion  fettled 
upon  him  ;  and  being  in  his  thirty  fecond  year,  he  married  a 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family.     His  reputation  was  now 
fpread  all  over  Europe,  infomuch  that  the  infanta  of  Spain 
fent  for  him  to  Bruflels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was 
laying  fiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firft  draw,  and  afterwards 
engrave,  as  he  did,  the  fiege  of  that  town.     He  went  to 
France  in  the  year  1628,  when  Lewis  XIIL  made  him  dc- 
fign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhee. 
After  he  had  been  amply  recompenfed  by  that  monarch,  he 
returned  to  Nancy ;  where  he  continued  to  follow  the  bufmefs 
of  engraving  fo  alHduoufly,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  left  one 
thoufand,  three  hundred,  and  eighty  pieces  of  his  own  do- 
ing.    A  prodigious  number  for  fo  mort  a  life  as  his  !  When 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  Gafton  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lor- 
rain, he  made  him  engrave  feveral  filver  ftamps,  and  went  to 
his  houfe  two  hours  every  day  to  learn  to  draw.     In  the  year 
1 63 1,  when  the  king  of  France  had  reduced  Nancy,  he  fent 
for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conqueft,  as  he  had  done  Ro- 
chelle ;  but  Callot  begged  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  that  being 
a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo  much  againft  the 
honour  of  his  prince  and  country.     The  king  was  not  dif- 
pleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  "  The  duke  of  Lorrain  was 
"  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  affedionate  fubjeds." 
Some  of  the  courtiers  infmuated,  that  he  ought  to  be  forced 
to  do  it;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,    *'  That  he  would  fooner  cut  off  his 
*'  thumb,  than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  ho- 
"  nour."     But  the  king,  inftead  of  forcing  him,  endeavou- 
red to  draw  him  into  France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him 
a  very  large  penfion  ;  to  which  Callot  anfwered,  ^'  That  he 
*'  could  not  leave  his  country  and  birth-place,  but  that  there 
*^  he  would  always  be  ready  to  fen^e  his  majefty."     Never- 
thelefs,  when  he  afterwards  found  the  ill  condition  Lorrain 
was   reduced  to  by  the  taking  of  Nancy,    he  proje6fed  a 
fcheme  of  returning  with  his  wife  to  Florence  ;  but  he "  was 
hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  happened  on 
thetwenty  eighth  of  March  1636,  when  he  was  only  forty 
three  years  of  age.     He  was  buried  in  the  cloiftcr  of  the  Cor- 
deliers at  Nancy,  where  his  anceftors  lay ;  and  had  an  epi- 
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taph  infGribed  upon  a  piece  of  black  marble,  on  which  wai 
engraved  a  half  pourtrait  of  hitnfelf. 

Our  excellent  mr;  Evelyn,  v^'ho  vi^as  a  very  good  judge  of 
his  merit,  fpeaks  of  him  as  one^  who  "  gave  the  utmoft  re,- 
*^  putation  to  his  art,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained^ 
**  if  ever  any  did,  to  its  fublimity;  and  beyond  which  it 
^^  feems  not  pofTible  for  human  induftry  to  reach,  efpecially 
*'  for  figures  in  little :  though  he  hath  likewife  publiihed 
*'  fome  in  great,  as  boldly  and  mafterly  performed  as  can 
*^  poflibly  be  imagined.  What  a  lofs^  fays  he,  it  has  been 
**  to  the  virtuofi,  that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
^^  greater  volume^  fuch  as  once  he  graved  at  Florence,  do 
*^  fufficiently  teftify,  and  which  likewife  have  exalted  his 
*^  incomparable  talent  to  the  fupremefl:  point."  Then  enu- 
merating fome  of  his  principal  performances,  as  his  St.  Paul ; 
the  Demoniac  cured  after  Andrea  Rofcoli  j  a  Madonna  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  St.  Luke's  fair  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Me- 
dicis ;  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents  ;  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain's  palace  and  garden  at  Nancy ;  the  entrance  of  the  great 
duke,  with  all  the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke  of 
Florence's  nuptials  j  the  Catafalco  ere6i:ed  at  the  emperor 
Sailptura  :  Matthias's  death  ;  the  famous  fiege  at  Rochelle ;  &c.  &c. 
orthehifto-  fjg  concludes  his  account  of  the  llupendous  works  of  this 
cbXo4a-°  inimitable  mafter,  with  obferving,  "  that  his  paint  and  man- 
phy.  p!  87.  "  ner  of  etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fometimes  even 
*'  exceeded,  the  moft  fldlful  burin." 

CALMET  (Augustin)  a  Bene(li6i:ine  monk,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  St.  Flydulphus  ;  has  pub-* 
liihed  feveral  learned  and  laborious  works  in  divinity  :  among 
the  reft,  i.  A  literal  expofition  in  French,  of  all  the  books 
of  the  old  teftament,  with  large  prefaces  and  curious  differ- 
tations ;  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1707,  which  has  fince  been  completed  in  nine  volumes  fo- 
lio. 2.  An  hiftorical,  critical,  chronological,  geographical, 
and  literal  dictionary  of  the  Bible :  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  reprcfenting  Jewifh  antiquities,  printed  in 
two  volumes  folio  atParis  in  1 722,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fupplemcnt  in  two  more  volumes  folio.  A  new  edition  has 
fmce  been  printed  at  Paris,  in  four  volumes  folio,  where  the 
whole  is  thrown  irj^to  one  alphabet. 

Blogr.  Brit.  CALVERT  (George)  defcended  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and 
afterwards  created  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  about  the  year  1582.     In  1593> 
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he  became  a  commoner' of  Trinity  college  In  Oxford^  and 
on  the  twenty- third  of  February  1596-7^  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.     At  his   return  from   his  travels  he  was 
made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate  to  king  James  I.  who  continued  him  In  his  fer- 
vice  when  he  was  ralfed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer* 
On  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft  1605,  when  king  James  was 
entertained  by  the  unlverfity  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  ma- 
iler of  arts  with  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     After- 
wards he  was  made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council^ 
and  on   the  29th  of  September  161 7,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.    February  15,  161 8-19,  he  w^as  appointed  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.     Thinking  the  Bicgr,  Brit, 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 
preferment,  he  prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  : 
but  the  duke  returned  it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  advancement,  for  that  his  majeity  alone  had  made  choice 
of  him  on  account  of  his  great  abilities.     May  2,   1620,  the 
king  granted  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  out 
of  the  cuftoms.     After  having  held  the  feals  about  five  years, 
he  voluntarily  refigned  them  In   1624,  frankly  owning  to 
the  king,    that  he  was  become  a  Roman-catholick.     The 
king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy-counfellor  all  his 
reign;  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  February,  1624-5,  created 
him  (by  the  name  of  fir  George  Calvert  of  Danbywifke  In 
Yorklhire,    knight,)  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 
Longford  in  Ireland.     He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with 
the  royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon 
in  Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  from  Avalon  in 
Somerfetlhire,  whereon  Glaftonbury  ftands,  the  firft-fruits 
of  chrlftlanity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  Ibi^ 
America.  He  laid  out  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  in  ad- 
vancing this  new  plantation,  and  built  a  handfome  houfe  in 
Ferryland.  After  the  death  of  king  James,  he  went  twice 
to  Newfoundland.  When  mr.  de  I'Arade,  with  three 
Frencii  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  Englifh  fiftiermen  there 
to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore  with  two  fhips  manned  at 
his  own  expence,  drove  aw^ay  the  French,  taking  fixty 
of  them  prifoners,  and  relieved  the  Englifti.  Neverthelefs^ 
finding  his  plantation  very  much  expofed  to  the  infults  of 
the  French,  he  at  laft  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  went 
to  Virginia,  and  having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country. 
Vol.  IIL  D  returned 
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returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  king  Charles  1^ 
(who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him  as  king  James  had  had} 
a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  for  Maryland  on  the  north  of 

Bio^r.But.  Virginia.  He  died  at  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Aprils 
1632,  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age,  before  the  grant- 
Was  made  out ;  but  his  fon  Cecil  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore^ 
who  had  been  at  Virginia,  took  it  out  in  his  own  name,  and 
the  patent  bears  date,  June  20,  1632.  He  was  to  hold  it 
of  the  crown,  of  England  in  common  focagCy  as  of  the  ma-^ 
nor  of  Windfor;  paying  yearly^  on  Eafter  Tuefday,  two» 
Indian  arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  the  caflle  of  Windfor,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  that  fhould  be  foundl 
therein.  King  Charles  himfelf  gave  that  province  the  name 
of  Maryland,    in   honour   of  his   queen   Henrietta   Maria^ 

JITid.  The  firft  colony  fent  thither  confifted  of  about  two  hundred 

people,  Roman-catholicks,  the  chief  of  whom  were  gentle- 
men of  good  families.  Since  the  firft  planting  of  this  colo- 
ny in  1634,  it  is  become  very  confiderable  and  flourifhlng^ 
being  chiefly  peopled  with  Koman'-cathoficks,  who  have 
tranfplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penal 
Jaws  made  againft  them  in  England,  The  Baltimore  fa- 
mily were  in  danger  of  lofing  their  property,  on  account 
of  their  religion^  by  the  SL^i  which  requires  all  Roman-" 
catholick  heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  paim 
of  being  deprived  of  their  eftates.  But  this  was  pre- 
vented by  their  profeffing  the  proteftant  religion..  George^ 
the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dunftan's  ia 

State-Wor-  the  wefty  in  Fleet-ftreet.     As  to  his   charadtery.  dr..  Lloyd 

tluesj.p,  j~jjy3^  YiQ  was  the  only  ftatefman,  that,  being  engaged  to  a 
decried  party  [the  Roman  catholicks]  managed  his  bufmefs- 
with  that  great  refpedt  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him 
applauded  him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
complained  of  him.  He  wrote,  i.  Carmen  fiunebre  in D.  Hen^ 
Untonum  ad  Gallos  vis  legatum,  ibique  nuper  fato  fun6tum» 
2.  Speeches  in  parliament.  3.  Various  letters  of  ftate,  4^ 
The  anfwer  of  Tom  tell-truth,.  The  practice  of  princes^ 
and  The  lamentation  of  the  kirk* 

0.  CALVIN  (John)  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  the 
•church  in  the  XVIth  century,  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Pi-< 
x:ardy,  July  10,  1509.  He  was  inftruded  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Paris,  under  Maturinus  Corderius,  and  ftudied  philo— 
fophy  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  under  a  Spanifti  profefibr*. 
His  father,  who  difcovered  many  marks  of  his  early  piet)V, 
.particularly  in  his  reprehenfions  of  the  vices  of  his  compani- 
ons. 
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©ns,  defigned  him  for  the  church,    and  got  him  prefented, 
May  21,  1 52 1 5  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  ia  Gefme, 
in  the  church  of  Noyon.  On  the  27th  of  September,   1527,, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  re61:ory  of  Marteviile,  which  he  ex- 
changed,  July  5,  15295   for  the  reclory  of  Pont  I'Eveque 
near  Noyon.     His  father  afterwards  changed  his  refolution.  La  vie  de 
and  would  have  him  fludy  law  5    to  which^    Calvin,  who  Jean  Calvin^ 
by  reading  the  fcriptures,  by  advice  of  Robertus  Olivetanus  P^'  ^*^*** 
his  kinfman,  had  conceived  a  diflike  to  the  fuperflitions  of 
popery,  readily  confented,  and  rcfigned  the  chapel  of  Gtfme, 
dnd  the  rectory  of  Pont  I'Eveque,  on  the  fourth  of  May^ 
1534  :  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  belonged  to 
the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.     He  was  Bayle, 
fent  to  fludy  the  kw  firlt  under  Peter  de  TEtoile  (Petrus 
Stella)  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under  Andrew  Alciat  at 
Bourges.    He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,  and  im- 
proved  no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private 
ftudies.     At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  Greek  tongue,  under 
the  dire6lion  of  profefTor  Wolmar.     His  father's  death  hav- 
ing called  him  back  to  Noyon,  he  ftaid  there  a  Ihort  tim.e, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  treatife   De  dementia,  being   at   this   time   about  Beza*. 
four  and  twenty*     Having   put  his  name  in  Latin  to  this 
piece,  he  laid  afide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that  of  Calvin, 
llyling  himfelf  in  the  title  page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis  Roma- 
nus.     He  foon  made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as  had 
privately  embraced  the  reformation.     A  fpeech  of  Nicholas 
Cop,  re61:or  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris^  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
nifhed  the  materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  parliament,    gave  rife  to   a  perfecutlon  againft  the 
protcflants ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
in  the  college  of  Forteret,    was  forced    to  retire  to  Xain- 
tonge,  after  having  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the 
queen  of  Navarre,    who  laid  this  firft  ftorm  raifed  againft 
the  proteftantSi     Calvin  returned  to  Paris  in  1534.     This 
year  the  Reformed  met  with  fevere  treatment,  which  deter^ 
mined  him  to  leave  France,    after  publifhing  a  treatife  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  believe  that  departed   fouls  are  in  a  kind 
of  fleep.     He  retired  to  Bafil,  where    he   ftudied  Hebrew  : 
at  this  time  he  publifhcd  his  inftitutions  of  the  chriflian  re- 
ligion ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame,  though  he 
himfelf  was  defirous  of  living  in  obfcurity.    It  is  dedicated  ibid. 
to  the  French  king,  Francis  I.    This  prince  being  folicitous, 
according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendfliip  of  the  proteftants 
in  Germany,  and  knowing  that  they  were  highlv  incenfej 
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by  the  cruel  perfecutions  which  their  brethren  fufFered  in- 
France,  he,  by  advice  of  William  de  Bellay,  reprefented  ta 
them,  that  he  had  only  punifhed  certain  enthufiafts,  who 
fubftituted  their  own  imaginations    in   the   place  of  God's 
word,  and  defpifed  the  civil  magiftrate.     Calvin,  ftungwith 
indignation  at  this  wicked  evalion,  wrote  this  work  as  an 
apology  for  the   proteilants  who  were  burnt  for  their  reli- 
Baylc.         S^^^  i^  France.     The  dedication   to  Francis  L   is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  prefaces  that  are  highly  admired.     That 
of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  preface  to  Poly- 
bius,  are  two  others  of  the  number.     This  treatife,  when 
firft  publifhed  in  1535,  was  only  a  fketch  of  a  larger  work. 
The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  with 
the  author's  laft  additions  and  corrediions,  did   not  appear 
till  1558.     After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Calvin  went 
to  Italy  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of 
eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received.     From 
Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and  having  fettled  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  he   purpofed  to  go  to  Stralbourg,  or  Bafil,  in 
company  with  his  fole  furviving  brotjier  Antony   Calvin  ; 
but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war,  ex- 
cept through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that 
road.     ''This  was  a  particular  dire6i:ion  of  providence,  fays 
*'  Bayle.     It  was  his  deftiny  that  he  fhould  fettle  at  Geneva^ 
*'  and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
"  himfelfdetained  by  an  order  from  heaven,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak." 
William  Farel,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaftick  temper,  who 
had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
at  laft  folemnly  declared  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if 
he   would  not  ftay,    the  curfe  of  God  would   attend   him 
where^-er  he  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift.     Cal- 
vin therefore  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which 
the  confiftory  and  magiftrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with 
the  confent  of  the  people,  to  be  one  of  their  minifters,  and 
profeiTor  of  divinity.     He  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  laft 
office,  and  not  the  other,  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
take  both  upon  him,  in  Auguft  1536.     The  year  following 
he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon  oath,  their  aflent  to  a 
confeiTion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  renunciation  of  po- 
pery ;  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  do61:rine  did  not  put 
an  entire  ftop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at  Geneva, 
nor  banifh  that  fpirit  of  faftion  which  had  fet  the  principal 
families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  collegues, 
declared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facrament,  whilft 
5  they 
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they  kept  up  their  animofities,  and  trampled  on  the  difci-  Beza. 
pline  of  the  church.     He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not 
fubmit  to  the  regulation '  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  lately  made  [a].     Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Ge- 
neva fummoned  an  ailembly  of  the  people,  and   it  v/as  or- 
dered that  Calvin,  Farel,  and  another  minifter  (hould  leave 
the  town   in  two  days,  for  refufmg  to  adminifter  the  facra- 
ment.     Calvin    retired    to    Strafbourg,    and    eftablifhed    a 
French  church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  mini- 
fter :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  prcfelFor  of  divinity  there. 
During  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued  to  give  many 
marks  of  his  affe<5lion  fpr  the  church  of  Geneva ;  as  appears, 
amongft  other  things,    by  the  anfwer  which   he  wrote  in 
1539,  to  the   beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
bifhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  Romlfh  church.      Two  years 
after,  the  divines  of  Strafbourg,  being  very  defirous  that  he 
fhould  afTift  at  the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  and  at  Ratlfbon,  for  accommodating  the 
religious  difference,  he  went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had   a 
conference  with  Melanfthon.     Mean  w^hile  the  people  of 
Geneva   (the  fyndics,  who  promoted  his  banifhment,  being 
now  fome  of  them  executed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  their 
country  for  their  crimes)  entreated  him  fo  earneftly  to  return 
to  them,  that   at  lafl  he  confented.     He  arrived  at  Geneva  Bayle. 
on  the  13th  of  September,   1541,  to  the  great  fatisfa6lion 
both   of  the  people  and  the  magiffrrates  ;  and  the  firft  thing 
he  did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eflabllfh  a  form  of  church 
difcipllne,  and  a  confiflorial  jurifdicfion,  invefted  with  the 
power  of  infli6tlng  cenfures,  and  canonical  punifhments,  as 
far  as   excommunication    inclufively.     This    flep  was    ex- 
claimed againfl  by  many,  as   a  revival  of  Romifli  tyranny ; 
nevertheiefs  it  was  carried  into  execution,  the  new  canon  ibid, 
being  pafTed  into  a  law,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  whole  people, 
held  on  the  20th  of  November,  1541  ;  and  the  clergy  and 
laity  folemnly  promifed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever.     The  in- 


[  A  ]    The    church   of    Geneva  who    made    an    -afl   in     a    fynod 

made  ufe  of  leavened  bread  in  the  held  at  Laufanne,  that  the  church 

holy  communion,  had  removed  all  of  Geneva  (hould   be  required  to 

the    baptifmal     fonts    out   of  the  reftore  the  ufe  of  unleavened  bread, 

churches,    and    obferved  no   holi-  the  baptifmal  fonts,  and  the  obfer-r 

days    but    Sundays.     Tbei'e   three  vatioH  of  the  feafls.     Thefe  -were 

things    were    dilapproved   by    the  the  I'egulations  to  which  Calvin  re- 

fhurches  gf  the  canton  of  Berne,  fufed  to  fubmit. 
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flexible  I'igCHir,  with  which  Calvin  afierted,  on  all  dccarions,^ 
the  rights  of  his  confiftory,  procured  him  rruny  enemies  : 
but  nothing  daunted  him  ;  and  one  would  hardly  believe,  if 

Bijle.  there  were  not  unqueftionable  proofs  of  it,  that  amidfl  all 
the  commxOtions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much  care  as  he 
4id  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  books  and  letters  [b], 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prefence  ;  nevertheleis 
on  fpme  pccafions  he  adted  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Francr 
fort  in  1556,  v/hither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difpute* 
which  divided  the  French  church  in  that  city.  He  was 
always  employed ;  having  almoft  conftantly  his  pen  in  hi« 
hand,  even  when  ficknefs  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  he 
continued  the  difcharge  of  all  thofe  duties,  which  his  zeal 
for  the  general  good  of  the  churches  im.pofed  on  him,  till 
the   day  of  his  death.  May  27,    1564.      He  was    a   man 

Ibid.  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  eminent  talents  :  a  clear 

underftanding,  a  folid  judgment,  and  a  happy  memory  [c]  : 
he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefatigable  writer,  and 
pofTefled  of  very  extenfive  learning,  and  a  great  zeal  for 
truth.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  lavifh  of  his  praife, 
could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  :  none  of  the  commenta- 
tors, he  faid,  had  hit  fo  v^^ell  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  j 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to 
comment  the  book  of  the  Revelation.     We  learn  from  Guy 

ihli*  Patin,  that  many  of  the  Roman-catholicks  would  do  juftice 

to  Calvin's  merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds.  One 
cannot  help  laughing  at  thofe,  who  have  been  fo  ftupid,  as 
to  accufe  him  of  having  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear, 
nioney,  &c.  Artful  llanderers  would  have  owned  that  he 
was  fober  by  conftitution,  and  that  he  was  not  felicitous  to 
'  heap  up  riches.  That  a  man  who  had  acquired  fo  great  a 
reputation  and  fuch  an  authority,  fhould  yet  have  had  but 
a  falary  of  an  hundred  crowns,  and  refufe  to  accept  of  more, 
and   after  living   fifty-five  years  with  the  utmoft  frugality, 

Iblil.  ihould  leave  but  three  hundred  crov/ns  to  his  heirs,  include 

■    [b]   The    edition  of  tih  works  sfter  inany  years,    v/honi  he    had 

i^ublifhed  at  Geneva,  contains  la  feen  b\it  once  j  and  that  when  hq 

•froiumes  in  folic  ;V'h',ch  have  been  was  interrupted  for  feveral  hours, 

brought  into  nine  volumes   in   the  whilft  he  was  dilating  anv  thing, 

edition,  printed    at.^Ai'^^^fi-tiam,  in  he  v/ould  refuuie  the  threac{  of  his 

'^^7-    .     •         .^p'*  ,  :.  diicourle,  without  being  told  where 

fc]  We,are  to|$  byBeza,  who  he   broke  off  5    and    never   forgot 

■wTOte  his' life '1)0%  in  Latin  and  v.  hat  he  had   pnce  committed    tq 

Txtnchf  that  he  knew  men  again,  .men-iorv. 
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'5ftg  tlie  value  of  his  libraiy,  which  fold  very  dear,  .is  fome- 
thing  fo  heroical,  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to 
,admire  it.  When  Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of 
iitrafbourg,  to  return  to  Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue 
to  him  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  their  town,  and  the 
revenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had  been  affigned  to  him ;  the 
former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely  refufed  the  other.  He 
carried  one  of  his  hrothers  with  him  to  Geneva,  but  he 
never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  poft,  as  any 
other  poiTefled  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took  care 
andeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family,  by  getting 
him  loofened  from  an  adulterefs,  and  obtaining  leave  for  him 
to  marry  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made 
him  learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  fallowed  all 
his  life. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his 
patron  Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Strafbourg,  Idoletta  de 
iSure,  widow  of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he  had  converted, 
She  had  fome  children  by  her  firft  hufband,  and  bore  Calvin 
one  fon,  who  died  foon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died 
in  1549.  Calvin  appears,  by  his  letters,  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely afflidled  for  the  lofs  of  her,  and  never  married  again, 

CALVISIUS  (Sethus)  a  learned  German,  was  born 
fit  Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1556. 
He  was  famous  for  his  Ikill  in  chronology,  and  publifhcd  a 
fyftem  of  it  in  the  year  1605,  upon  the  principles  of  Jofeph 
Scaligcr,  for  which  he  was  not  a  little  commended  by 
Scaliger,  *'  Calvifius,  fays  he,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
*<  modern  chronologers,  who  has  ceafed  to  be  a  trifler.  His 
*'  work  is  a  moft  excellent,  ufeful  work,  and  full  of  all 
*'  kinds  of  good  learning."  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  Scallg.  in 
judge  in  this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  lefs  temptti-'^'^*  H^» 
tion  to  be  partial,  has  faid  veiy  high  things  of  Calvifius, 
*'  I  lately  faw,  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  a  divine 
*'  work  of  a  modern  writer,  whofe  name  you  hrft  acquaint- 
*'  ed  me  with  ;  I  mean  Sethus  CaJvifius.  One  would  won- 
*'  der  hov/  fo  much  parts  and  learning  could  remain  in  ob- 
*'  fcurity,  and  concealed  from  the  world  fo  long.  But  the 
*'  plain  good  man  feems  not  to  have  been  the  leafi:  folici- 
*'  tous  about  diftinguifhing  himfelf,  and  by  fhining  out  all 
*'  at  once,  has  furprifed  us  the  more."  In  the  year  i6ii,Ep''i^.  444* 
Calvifius  publifhed  a  work  againft  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
under  the  title  of  Elenchus  calendorii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIII. 
^:omprob4ti ;    or,  J\  confutation  of  th*;   calendar,    approved 
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and  eftabllfhed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  Voffius  tells  us, 
that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  fliew  the  errors  of 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  alfo  a  new  and  mere  con- 
VcflT.  de  cife,  as  well  as  truer  methgd  of  reforming  the  calendar.  He 
xnachem.  prepared  a  more  correct  edition  of  his  chronology,  but  did 
not  live  to  publiih  it  hn/ifelf ;  for  he  died  in  the  year  1617, 
and  it  was  not  publiflitd  till  the  year  1620.  This,  v/ork  is 
faid  to  have  coft  him  twenty  years  pains  and  ftudy. 

CAMDEN  (William)  one  of  themoft  illuftrious  men 
Biogr.  Brit,  pf  his  age,  was  born  at  London  on  the  fecond  of  May,  1 5  5 1 . 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Litchfield  in  Staffordfhire,  but 
fettling  at  London,  became  a  member  of  the  company  of 
painter-ftainers,  His  mother  was  defcended  frprq  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Curwens  of  Wirkington  in  Cumberland, 
He  received  the  firft  tin^lure  of  learning  in  Chrift's  hofpi- 
tal.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  St.  PauPs  fchpol,  and  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a 
fervitor  in  Magdalen  college :  he  perfeded  himfelf  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining,  under  dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  Upon  miffing  a 
ilM.  demi's  place,  he  went  frqm  thence  tp  Broadgate-hall,  no\v 

Pembioke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of  dr.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, who  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church, 
carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained  him  in  his 
own  lodgings.  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friendfhip  copi- 
menced  with  the  two  Carews  [a],  Richard  and  George; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Totnefs, 
By  the  intereft  of  the  pcpifh  pa^ty,  he  loft  a  fellow- 
Ihip  in  the  collpge  of  All  Sajnts.  In  i'^70  he  was  defir- 
ous  of  beino;  admitted  bachelor  of  arts  j  but  in  this  alfo  he 
mifcarried.  The  year  following  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  profecute  his  ftudies  ;  dr.  Qabriel  Goodman,  dean 
Ibid,  of  Weftminiler,    and  dr.    Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother, 

[  A  ]   As  they  were  both  anti-  more  than  ordinary  attention.    Af- 

quaries,  it  has  been  iiippofed  that  ter,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,    and 

their  conv^rfation  might  L;ive  Cam-  before  he  was  fettled  at  Weftmin- 

den  a  turn  that  way.     This  is  the  fter,  he  made  frequent  excurfions, 

more  probable,    becaufe   we  learn  for  the  fake  of  informing  himfelf 

from   himfelf,    that  before  he  left  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  be- 

Dxford  he  had  a  ilrong  inclination  gan  very  early  to  form  thcfe  col- 

to  thefe  ftudies,  and  that  he  could  leilions,  out  of  which  he  aftenvards 

pever  hear   any  thing'  mentioned,  drew  his  learned  and  laborious  per- 

relating   to  that  fubjeil:,   without  formance.     Biogr.  Brit. 
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fupplying  him  both  with  money  and  books.  In  1573  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  de- 
gree that  had  been  refufed  him ;  and  his  requefl  being  now 
granted,  he  took,  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination. 
Jn  J  575  dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  cho- 
sen fecond  mailer  of  Weftminfter  fchooL  While  he  dif- 
charged  this  laborious  office  with  diligence  and  faithfalnefs, 
he  was  very  attentive  to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  the  work  he  had  in  view,  namely,  A  hiftory 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  origin,  manners, 
and  laws,  which  appeared  in  1586,  in  Latin.  The  author  Biogr,  Brit 
him/eif  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  ten  years  in  compiling  it, 
and  that  he  was  firft  put  upon  it  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  the 
moil  learned  geographer  of  his  age,  who  coming  over  to 
England,  made  an  acquaintance  with  Camden,  and  corre- 
fponded  with  him  conftantly.  He  began  to  digeft  his  collec- 
tions the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfter,  devoting  to  it 
his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
J 58 7,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1590.  In  1588, 
dr.  John  Piers,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camden 
the  prebend  of  liFarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
without  refidence,  and  without  having  been  promoted  to  ibid, 
holy  orders.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  fame  year,  he 
fupplicated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts  ;  which  defire  of  his  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  ftand  in  the  adt  following  ;  but  his  admiffion  oc- 
curs not  in  their  regifter.  In  1593,  ^^  fucceeded  dr.  Ed- Wood,  F. 
ward  Grant,  as  head  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.  The  vol.  i.e.  13 5. 
year  following  he  publiftied  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britan- 
nia, corre6led  and  very  much  enlarged.  In  1597,  ^^  P^^" 
liftied  a  new  Greek  grammar,  entitled,  Grammatices  Gras- 
cae  inftitutio  compendiaria,  in  ufum  regise  fcholae  Weftmo- 
nafterienfis ;  which  was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in 
England.  Dr.  Smith,  who  publifhed  a  life  of  Camden  in 
Latin  in  the  year  1691,  fays  this  grammar  had  at  that  time 
run  through  very  near  an  hundred  impreftlons.  Its  authof 
was  taken  from  the  life  of  a  pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and 
promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king  at  arms.  In  1600  he  fent 
abroad  an  account  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  kings, 
queens,  nobles,  and  others,  in  WeftmJnfter-abbey,  with 
their  infciptions  [b].  This  year  alfo  came  out  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  his  Britannia,  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology  to 
the  reader^  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publifhed  by  Rafe 

[b]  It  was  again  publifhed  ip  1603)  aiid  a  thiid  time  in  x6o6. 
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Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  [c].  In  1603,  a  collec- 
tion of  our  ancient  hiftorians  appeared  at  Francfort,  by  Cam- 
den^s  care,  under  the  title  of  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica, 
Camhrica,  a  veteribus  defcripta  ;  ex  quibus  Afler  Meneven- 
fis,  anonymus  de  vita  Gulielmi  Conquaeftoris,  Thomas 
Walfingham,  Thomas  de  la  More,  Guliclmus  Genuticenfis, 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  ;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi,  ex  bi- 
l)liotheca  Gulielmi  Camdeni.  Having  laid  afide  the  dtCign 
he  once  formed  of  writing  a  civil  hiftory  of  England,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  in  juftice,  to  add  to  the  fmall  flock 
of  materials  already  prepared  thefe  original  and  valuable  au- 
thors. This  account  he  himfelf  gives  in  his  epiftle  to  fir 
Fulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this  collecStion  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  good  offices  he  had  done  him  in  pro- 
curing him  to  be  made  king  at  arms.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing he  publifhed  his  Remaines  of  a  greater  work  concerning 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages,  names, 
furnames,  emprefes,  wife  fpeeches,  poefies,  and  epitaphes, 
Biogr.  Ejrit.  This  was  a  colle6tion  of  things  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  whilft  he  was  gathering  materials  for  his  Bri- 
tannia. After  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king 
James,  being  defirous  to  put  the  reformed  churches  abroad 
iipon  their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, and  to  fatisfy  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, r|fade  choice  of  mr.  Camden  as  befc  qualified  to 
draw  up  the  whole  cafe  in  Latin.  In  1607,  Camden  pub- 
lifhed the  complete  edition  of  his  Britannia,  printed  in  folio, 
am.ended  and  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  maps  and  cuts.  A 
faithful  tranflation  of  this  edition  was  publifhed  in  1695,  by 
Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Qiieen's  college  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  London.  Dr.  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Coventry^ 
who  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Camden's  Britannia,  in  161 1, 
had  inferted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.     Thefe  inter-' 

[c]  Upon  the  piiblicntion  of  the  withftanding  the  many    years    he 

fourth  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  had  fpent  in  the  office  of  a  herald, 

warmly  attacked  by  Rate  Bro-okd-  in  the  wrong.     He  acknowledges-, 

month,  Vork-herald,  who  pretend-  that  by  following  one  of  his  prede- 

cd  to  difcover  in  it  many  errors,  ceflbrs,  Robert  Cook,    Clarenceux 

in  relation  to  defccnts  j  on  which  king  at  arms,  he   had  fallen  into 

article  the  author  had  enlarged  veiy  fome    miftakes,    which    he   thinks 

much    in    that  edition.     Camden,  were  excufable,  on  account  of  the 

in    his   defence,  fhews, .from  vari-  authority  by  which  he  was  mifled> 

ous    authorities,    both   of  hiftor)'.  He  concludes  this  fliort  difcourfe 

and  records,  that  in  many  of  the  with  fome   very   quick  and  lively 

places  obje61;ed  to,  himftlf  was  in  ftrokes  of  learned  raillery  upon  his 

the  right,  and  his  adveifary,  not-  opponent,     3iogr»  Brit. 
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polatlons,  which  a  great  many  readers  could  not  diftingiiifh, 
occafioiied  feme  writers  to  alledge  the  authority  and  tefti- 
mony  of  Camden  to  prove  facts  which  he  never  advanced. 
To  prevent  this  miftake  for  the  future,  mr.  Gibfon  refolved 
to  give  a  new  tranflation  of  Camden,  purged  from  all  fo- 
reign interpolations.  But  becaufe  dr.  Holland's  additions 
were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with  any 
obfcurities,  mr.  Gibfon  preferved  them,  and  placed  them 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  alfo  added  remarks  at  the 
end  of  each  county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  ad- 
vanced, or  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  which 
he  had  defcribed,  or  a  defcription  of  places  omitted  by  him  ; 
with  a  lift  of  the  perfons  by  whom  he  was  furnifhed  with 
his  materials.  In  1615,  Camden  publifhed  in  Latin  his  an- 
|ials  of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  following  title,  Annales 
rerum  Anglicarum  et  Hibernicarum,  regnante  Elifabetha,  ad 
annum  falutis  mdlxxxix.  The  continuation  of  thefe  an- 
nals was  finifhed  about  the  year  1617  ;  but  Camden  never 
would  confent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life  time. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  the  republick  of  letters,  refolved  alfo  to  be* 
ftow  part  of  his  eftate   in  founding  a  lecture. on  hiftory  in 
the  univ^erfity  of  Oxford.     By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  Biogr.  Brit, 
March  5,   1 62 1 -2,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  m.anor  jj 

pf  Bexley  in  Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  arifmg  therefrom, 
to  the  chancellor,  mafters,  and  fcholars,  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  their  fuccefTors,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  pro-» 
fits  of  the  faid  manor,  which  were  computed  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  fhould  be  enjoyed  by 
mr,  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for  the  fpace 
of  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  death  of  the  donor,  during 
which  time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  pro- 
felTor  of  hiftoiy  in  Oxford  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
j-jcr  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments  j  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  the  whole  eftate  to  be  vefled  in  that  uni- 
verfity :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was  unanimoufly  de- 
clared and  received  into  the  number  of  benefactors  to  the 
univerfity  [d].  He  appointed  Degory  Wheare,  M,  A,  fellow 
of  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firfl  profefix^r.  Mr.  Camden  died 
the  ninth  of  November,  1623,  at  his  houfe  at  Chiffelhurft  in 
Kent,  where  from  1609,  he  had  pafled  all  the  time  tl^at  he 

[d]  When  Camden  went  to  Ox-  offered  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
ford  in  jfii-^,  on  account  of  fir  b\u  declined  it,  as  he  did  afterwards 
'J'homas  Bpdley's  fyncial,  h^;  was     U^e  title  gf  knight, 

f  9uld 
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could  be  abfent  from  London.  By  his  will,  written  by  him- 
felf  upon  his  laft  birth-day,  May  2,  1623,  (which  day,  it 
appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent  by  him  in  good 
works  and  pious  meditations)  he  bequeathed  eight  pounds  to 
the  poor  of  the  pariih  in  which  he  Ihould  happen  to  die  ;  a 
piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  lord 
Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  office ;  fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter  ftainers  of  London,  to 
buy  them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  dire<Si:ed  this  in- 
fcription,  Gul.  Camdenus  clarenceux,  filius  Samfonis  p!6toris 
Londinenfis,  dono  dedit  ;  twelve  pounds  to  the  cordwain- 
ers  company,  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which 
the  fame  infcription  was  to  be  engraved  ;  feveral  legacies  to 
his  relations,  and  fome  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  ac- 
quaintances. His  books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  of  Conington  [e].  He  alfo  dire(Sled  by  his  will, 
that  he  fhould  be  buried  where  he  died  ;  but  his  executors 
did  not  follow  his  intention  in  that  particular  :  they  interred 
him  with  great  pomp  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Weftminfter  abbey^ 
near  the  learned  Cafaubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated 
Chaucer  [f].  He  was  not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues,  than 
for  his  learning.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeit, 
in  his  converfation  eafy  and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life 
even  and  exemplary.  With  thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  friends 
in  England,  and  in  foreign  countries.  To  be  particular  in 
his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  biihop  Gibfon)  would  be 
to  reckon   up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.     When  he 

[e]  His  colIe6lions  in  fupport  of  ters ;    for  xipon  a   diligent  fearch 

his  hifcory,    with  rerpe6l  to    civil  made  by   dr.   Sancioft,  foon  after 

affairs,  were  before  this  time  depo-  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 

iited  in  the  Cotton  library  j  for  as  bury,  there  was  not  a  line  of  them 

to  thofe  that  related  to  ecclefiafti-  to  be  found.    Biog.  Brit, 

cal  matters,  when   aiked  for  them  [f]  Near  the  place  a  handfomc 

by  dr.Goodman,  fon  to  his  great  be-  monument  of  v/hite  marble  was  e- 

nefaftor,  he  declared,  he  ftood  enga-  reeled,  with  his  effigies,  and  in  his 

ged  to  dr.  Bancroft,  archbifliop  of  hand  a  book  with  Britannia  infcri- 

Canterbury ;  who  upon  liis  death,  bed  on  the  leaves.     According  to 

transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  dr.  Smith,  a  certain  young  gentle- 

Aicceflbr,  dr.  Abbot,  who  usually  man,  who  thought  the  reputation 

had   them,    and   intended  to  have  of  his   mother  hurt  by   fomething 

publiihed  them.    They  came  after-  that  Camden  has  delivered  of  her 

.wards   into    the  hands   of  archbi-  in  hiilory,  could  find  no  other  way 

ihop   Laud,    and    are   fuppoled  to  to  be  revenged,  than  by  breaking 

have  been  deftroyed,  when  his  pa-  off  a  piece  from  the  nofe  of  his  fta? 

pers   fell    Into    the  hands    of  mr.  tue  in  Weftraintter-s^bbey. 
Prynnc,  nu%  Scot,  and  Hugh  Pe- 

was 
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was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons  ;  when  he  'grew 
up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he  came 
to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of 
his  life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondence  he 
had  fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  beft  appear  from 
his  letters  ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eahnefs  he  main- 
tained it,  the  fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he 
was  engaged  in  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained 
him  refpedf  at  home  and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  common  oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  tra- 
vel into  England,  and  return  without  feeing  Camden,  was 
thought  a  very  grofs  omifTion.  He  was  vifited  by  fix  Ger- 
man noblemen  at  one  time,  and  at  their  requeft  wrote  his 
lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a  teftimony  that  they  had 
feen  him  [g]. 

[g]   Dr.  Smith  publlflied  fome  death,  Camden  kept  a  diary  of  all 

fmall  pieces,  written  by  Camden,  (rather  of  many  of)  the  remark- 

and  in  the  fame  volume  with  his  able     paflages    in     the    reign    of 

life   and  letters.     The  moft  confi-  king  James,     Not  that  he  could  lb 

derable  is  in  Latin,  and  bears  the  much  as  dream  of  living  to  make 

title  of  Gulielmi  Camdeni  annales  ufe  of  them  himfeif  at  that  age, 

ab  anno  1603,  ad  ann.  1623  5  but  and  under   thofe  many  infirmities 

the  running  title  is,  Gulielmi  Cam-  which  a  laborious  life  had  dravm 

deni  regni  regis  Jacobi  I.  annaliura  upon   him  :    but   he   was    willing 

apparatus.  Mr.  Wood  (A.  Oxon.  however  to  contribute  all  the  al- 

vol.  I,  c.  4.81.)  thought  thefe  were  fiftance  he  could  to  any  that  fliouid 

mr.  Camden's  materials  for  writing  do  the  fame  honour  to  the  reign  of 

the  annals  of  king  James's  reign  :  king  James,  which  he  had  done  to 

but  what  they  really  were  we  learn  that  of  c[ueen  Elizabeth.      Biogr- 

from    bifliop    Gibfon.     From    the  Brit. 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  his  own 

CAMERARIUS  (  Joachimus)  an  exceedingly  learn- 
ed German,  was  born  at  Pabeperg  upon  the  12th  of  April, 
in  the  year  1500,  and  was  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Leipfic,  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.     Here  he  foon  diftinguifhed  Melch«r. 
himfeif  by  his  hard  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  ^^^'"^  "* 
which  he  read  without  ceafmg  ;   and  there  goes  a  ftory,  that  ja,ii, 
when  Leipfic  was   in   a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  other, 
Camerarius  Ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Al-  * 

dus's  Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm ;  and 
which  indeed  to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  when  printing  was  but  lately  introduced,  and  Greek 
books  were  as  yet  not  eafy  to  be  coine  at.  In  the  year  15 17, 
he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus ;  and  this  was  the 
year,  when  the  indulgences  were  preached,  which  gave  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  to  the  reformation.  Camerarius  was  at  St.  Paul** 
church  in  Leipfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  his  mafter  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  when  thefe  notable  v/ares  were  expofed 
from  the  pulpit  >  but  Heltus  was  (o  oftended  with  the  impu- 
dence of  the  Dominican,  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.  When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic 
five  years,  he  went  to  Erford  ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wit- 
temberg,  where  Luther  and  Melan6lhon  were  maintaining 
and  propagating  the  bufmefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew 
Melan£thon  before  ;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy 
with  him  ;  and  after  Melancthon^s  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  is 
well  known,  in  a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  He  was 
alfo  foon  after  introduced  to  Erafmus  ;  and  in  jfhort,  his  un- 
common abilities,  but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters^ 
made  him  known  to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 

In  the  year  1525,  there  was  fuch  an  infurrection  and  tu- 
mult among  the  common  people  through  all  Germanv,  that 
Camerarius  thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurfion  into 
Pruflia ;  but  he  returned  very  foon,  and  was  made  profeffor 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  an  univerfity,  which  the  fenate  of 
Nuremberg  had  juft  founded  under  the  dire6lion  and  fuper- 
intendency  of  MelancSthon.  In  the  year  1526,  when  the 
■»  diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert,  earl  of  Mansfelt  was  ap- 

pointed embaflador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Camerius  to 
attend  him  as  his  Latin  interpreter  :  but  this  embafly  drop- 
ping through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of  tra- 
velling, he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  after 
to  a  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  live4 
forty  fix  years  with  this  wife  in  a  moft  happy  manner,  and 
had  four  daughters  and  five  fons  by  her,  who  all  grew  up 
and  did  honour  to  their  family.  In  the  year  1 5 34,  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  j 
but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  a  ftudious  life  to  all 
advantage  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  he  refufed  it.  Two  years 
after,  Ulric  prince  of  Wittemberg  fent  him  to  Tubinge,  to 
reftore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that  univerfity  ;  aixl  when 
he  had  been  above  five  years,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony^  and 
afterwards  Maurice  his  fon,  invited  him  to  Leipfic,  whither 
he  went,  to  direct  and  afiift  in  founding  an  univerfity  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Ca-> 
merarius  experienced  very  great  hardfhips,  which  yet  he  is 
faid  to  have  borne  like  a  philofopher,  Leipfic  was  befieged 
by  the  eledlor  of  Saxony  ;  on  which  account  he  removed  all 
his  effedts  with  his  family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  with- 

©ut 
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i^vLi  confiderable  lofs,  and  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  In  the  year  1556,  he  went  with  Melandhon  to 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  attended  him  the  year  after  to 
that  of  Ratifbon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  letters  and  hap- 
pinefs,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honour  at  Leipfic,  upon 
the  17th  of  April,  1574,  furviving  his  beloved  wife  not  quite 
a  year,  for  flie  died  the  15th  of  July  preceding,  and  Mel- 
chior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeply  afflicted  with  her 
death,  that  he  never  was  perfectly  well  after.  Among  his 
friends  were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Carolowits,  Melan(5thon, 
Petrus  Vi6forius,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  and,  in 
fhort,  almoft  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  to  Melandthon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an 
advifer,  counfellor,  ailiftajit,  and  friend  upon  all  occafions : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  Melandfhon's  wife 
died  during  his  abfence  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  Camerarius 
quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home,  however  necelfary  and  re- 
quiring his  prefence,  and  immediately  fet  ofF  on  purpofe  to 
comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republick  Mrere  prodigious.  He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books,  and  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  no  fmall  fervice,  tranflated  as  many.     Greek  was  but  ^ 

little  underftood  ;  fo  that,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that  ^       y 

language,  he  tranflated  feveral  authors  of  antiquity  :  Hero-  •'        '^ 

dotus,  Demofthenes,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocri- 
tus, Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  Mel- 
chior  Adam  fays,  that  ''  he  ftudied  evermore,  within  doors- 
*'  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on  a  journey  and  in  hours 
"  even  of  recreation  :  that  he  learned  French  and  Italian 
*'  when  he  was  old  ;  that  he  had  but  a  fmattering  of  He- 
*'  brew  ;  that  he  underftood  Greek  well ;  and  that  in  Latin 
*'  he  was  inferior  to  none."     Thuanus  fpeaks  of  him  in  thexn  Wta  &c, 
higheft  terms,  and  VofTius  calls  him,  "  The  phcenix  of  Gcr-  Hift.  m 
many."     However,  though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abili-  tcmporis,  ai 
ties  to  Camerarius,  yet  we  think  Erafmus  did  him  no  wrong,  ^"'*'  '574« 
when  he  faid,  *'  That  he  fhewed  more  induftry  than  genius 
*'  in  what  he  wrote,"     He  was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of Dc  Afath.  p, 
difpofition,  great   humanity,  candour,  and   fmcerity   in   his  :?77- 
fearches  after  truth  ;  and  for  thefe  and  fuch  like  qualities  we^?'^' V?^' 
fuppofe  it  was  that  he  was  ranked,  with  his  friend  MelancSlhon  tom.  ul!  ' 
and  others,  amongft  hereticks  of  the  firft  clafs  at  Rome, 

CAMOENS  (Lewis)  a  celebrated Portugueze  poet, 
called  The  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  poem 
the  Lufiadas,  or  conquefl  of  the  Indies  by  the  Portugueze, 

was 
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was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Lifbon,  about  the  j^-ear  1 527* 
He  ftudied  in  the  imiverfity  of  Conimbra,  and  gave  proofs 
of  his  genius  for  poetry,  while  he  was  very  young.  How- 
ever, not  being  born  to  fortunes,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms.  He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in 
Africa,  which  the  Portugueze  were  in  pofleflion  of  at  that 
time,  and  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  good  foldier  upon  many 
occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  One  of  his 
eyes,  in  defence  of  that  town  againft  the  Moors.  From 
thence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet,  find  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  Jive  as  he  v/ould,  and  therefore  went  next 
*  in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft  Indies.    In  this  abfence  he  com- 

»pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  fome  others, 
who  had  a  tindlure  of  polite  literature ;  but  happening  un- 
luckily to  be  fevere  upon  one,  who  did   not  underftand  the 
privilege  of  poets,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  anger.     He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
where  he  found  means  of  being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  from 
thence  to  Portugal,     In  his   pafTage  thither,  he   was   (hip- 
wrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loft  all  his  effects,  and  with  great  dif- 
ficulty faved  his  life.     He  did  not  lofe  however,  fays  mon- 
ficur  Baiilet,  his   fenfes   in   the  midft  of  all  this  danger  ;  but 
had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which  he 
jogemens     held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As  foon 
des  Sjavans,  .^  j^^  -^^g  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the  finifh- 
Id'^i'^'  ^'    *^g  h^^^^  ^^  ^"^^^  Lufiadas,  and  dedicated  it  in  the  year  1569, 
to  don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his 
fortune  by  it.     But  that  prince  being  then  very  young,  and 
the  courtiers  no  admirers   of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camo- 
ens  was  entirely  difappointed.     He  did  not  however  travel  a- 
gain  in  fearch  of  farther  adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Lifbon  ;  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach    of  his 
countrymen,  he  died  miferably  poor  and  unregarded,  in  the 
Nichol.An-year  1579. 

ton.  Bibli-  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  mofl  extraor- 
oth.  Script,  jij^^^y.  o-enius  for  poetry  ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that 
ii.  p.  zo,  2i.vivida  vis  animi,  which  is  necellary  to  conltitute  a  poet; 
that  he  had  a  fertile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and 
an  eafe  and  aptitude  in  his  make,  which  could  accommodate 
itfelf  to  any  fubjeiSl:.  Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we 
colledted  the  above  circumflances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  "  he 
,*'  pexfe^lly  fucceeded  in  all  fubje(Si:s  of  the  heroick  kfnd  ; 
*'  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  defcribing  perfons  and 
**  places)  that  his  comparifons  w^re  great  and  noble,  his 

epifo4e* 
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^  epifodes  very  agreeable  and  verfified,  yet  never  leading  his 

«'  reader  from  the  principal  objc6t  of  his  poem ;  and  that  he 

*'  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learnnig  in  it,  without  the  leaft 

«'  appearance  of  affedlation  and  pedantry.^*     Rapin  has  cri-  Nichol.  An* 

ticifed  the  Lufiadas  fomewhat   feverely^  and  tells   us,  that^o"*  S»^^^- 

*'  as  divine  a  poet  as  Camoens  rnay  pafs  for  with  the  Portu-  Hifpan?tom* 

*'  guezej  yet  he  is  exceptionable  in  many  accounts*     Hish.  p,j.o,ai4 

*'  verfes  are  {o  often  obfcure,  that  they  rnay  feem  rather  to 

*'  be  myfteries,  or  oracles*     The  defign  is  too  vaft,  without 

*'  proportion  or  juftnefs  j  and,  ,in^fhort,  it  is  a  very  bad  mo- 

*'  del  for  an   epick   poem.     He  adds,    that   Camoens   has 

*'  fhewn  no  judgment  in  compofition  ;  that  he  has  mixed 

*'  indlfcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  heathen  di- 

*'  vinities  in  a  chriftian  poem ;  and  that  he  has  conducted 

*'  it  no  better  in  many  other  refpeds.*'  ^  ^         ^fifpc^f  * 

But  notwithftanding  Rapin*s  diflike  of  this  poem,  it  lias 
been  often  reprinted  and  tranilated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  has  been  tranllate4  once  into  trench,  twice  into  Italian, 
and  four  times  into  Spanifh.  Lafflyj  it  w-as.  tranfl.ated  into 
Latin  by  Thomas  de  Faria,  bifhop  of  Targa  in  Africa ; 
who,  concealing  his  name,  and  faying  nothing  of  its  being 
atranflation,  inade  fome  believe,  that  the  Lufiadas.  was  ori- 
ginally written  tn  Latin.  Large  commentaries  have  beeri  i" 
written  upon  the  Lufiadas  n  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  v 
are  thofe  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufa,  which  were  printed  iii 
two  volumes  folio  at  Madrid,,  in  the  year  1639.  Thefe  com-- 
mentaries  were  followed  the  year  after  with  the  publication.  *i 
of  another  volume  in  folio,  written  to  defend  them  ;  befides 
eight  volumes  , of  obfei*vations,  upon  the  Mifcellaneous  po- 
ems of  Camoens,  which  this  commentator  left  behind  him 
in  manufcript.  We  cannot  Conclude  our  account  of  Ca- 
moens, without  lamenting,  that  his  great  merit  was  not 
known,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  or  rather  worfe,  not 
acknowledged  till  after  his  d^ath* 

C  A  M  P  A  N  E  LL  A  (t^.H/DMAs)  aceiebrated  Italian  phi- 
lofopher  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  was  born 
at  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Calahria,  on  the  .5th  of  Septem-  . . 
ber,  1568*  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  underllood  the  an- I^<>'^^ 
cient  orators  and  poets,  and  wrote  difcourfes  and  verfes  on 
various  fubjeets.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  and  a  half 
old,  his  father  purpofed  to  fend  him  to  Naples  to  ftudy  law  ; 
but  young  Campanella  having  other  views,-  entered  himfelf 
into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans*  Whilft  he  was  ftudying 
philofophy  at  San  Giorgio,  his  profefTor  was  invited  to  dif- 
"^  Vo;l.1IL  E  put* 
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Moicri.  P"^6  uipoh  fome  thefes  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Francifcans  ;  but  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fent  Campanel- 
la  in  his  room,  who  argued  with  (o  much  fubtilty  and  force, 
that  every  body  was  charmed  with  him,  and  cried  out,  that 
the  genius  of  Telefius  had  tranfmigrated  into  Campanella  : 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  that  philofopher,  but  after  this 
read  him  carefully,  and  even  entered  into  his  fentiments^. 
When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was  finifhed,  he  was  fent  to 
Cofenza  to  ftudy  divinity*  But  his  inclination  led  him  to 
philofophy.  Having  conceived  a  notion  that  the  truth  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  peripatetick  philofophy,  he  anxioufly 
examined  all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  commentators 
upon  Ariftotle,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with 
regard  to  their  doftrines.  His  doubts  ftill  remaining,  he 
determined  to  perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen, 
the  Stoicks,  and  the  followers  of  Dcmocritus,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  Telefius,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  original 
book  of  the  world.  He  found  the  do6trine  of  his  mafters 
to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points,  that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of 
uncontroverted  matters  of  fa£l.  At  the  age  of  two  and 
twenty  he  began  to  commit  his  new  fyflems  to  writing,  and 
in  1590,  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed,  raffing 
by  a  convent  of  the  Recollets  In  that  city,  and  feeing  a  great 
number  of  people  going  in  and  out,  he  enquired  the  reafon 
cjf  it,  and  being  told  that  they  were  difputing  in  philofophy, 
he  went  in  with  the  others,  and  obtaining  leave  to  fpeak, 
acquitted  himfelf  to  fo  much  advantage,  that  he  received  the 
applaufes  of  the  whole  afTembly,  and  the  monks  of  his  order 
carried  him  away  in  triumph  to  their  convent.  Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took 
occafion  to  commend  what  Was  fpoken  by  an  ancient  profef- 
for  of  his  order,  as  very  judicious  ;  but  the  old  man,  jealous 
perhaps  of  the  glory  which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade 
him  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  be  filent,  fince  it  did  not 
belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he  was,  to  interpofe  in  queftions  of 
divinity.  Campanella  fired  at  this,  and  faid,  that  as  young  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him  ;  and  immediately  confuted 
what  the  profefTor  had  advanced,  to  the  fatisfa^tion  of  the  au- 
dience. The  profefTor  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  him  on 
this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the  inquifition,  as  if  he  had 
gained  by  magick  that  vaft  extent  of  learning  which  he  had 
acquired  without  a  mafter.  His  writings  made  a  prodigious 
noife  in  the  world,  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions  flirring 
up  many  enemies  againfl  him  at  Naples,  he  removed  to 
Rome ;  and  not  meeting  with  a  bttter  reception  in   that* 

city, 
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city?  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  prefented  fome  of  his  works 
to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of  learned  men. 
After  a  fhort  ftay  there,  as  he  was  pafling  through  Bologna, 
in  his  way  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  feized,  and  carried 
to  the  inqulfition  at  Rome.  This  gave  him  little  diftur- 
bance,  and  he  continued  his  journey.  At  Padua,  he  was 
employed  in  Inftru^tlng  fome  young  Venetians  in  his  doc- 
trines, and  compofmg  fome  pieces.  Returning  afterwards 
to  Rome,  he  met  with  a  better  reception  than  before, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  friendfliip  of  feveral  cardinals. 
In  1598  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  fhort  time, 
then  vifited  his  Own  countiy.  Some  expreffions  which  he 
dropt,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  project  of  an  infurredlion,  being  reported  to  the  Spani- 
ards, he  was  feized  and  carried  to  Naples  in  1599,  as  a 
criminal  againft  the  ft  ate,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  rack, 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  perpetual  imprlfonment.  At 
firft  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
life  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  but  being  afterwards  indulged 
therewith,  he  wrote  feveral  of  his  pieces  in  prifon  ;  fome 
of  which  Tobias  Adamus  of  Saxony  procured  from  him, 
and  publiflied  in  Germany.  The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of 
OfTuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
Campanella,  and  often  confulted  him,  was  the  occafion  of 
his  being  afterwards  more  ftri61:ly  confined.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  who  knew  him  from  his  writings,  obtained  his  liberty 
from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  May  1626.  Campanella  went  Moreno. 
immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  fome  years  in  the  ^^^'  ^^^* 
prifons  of  the  inquifition ;  but  he  was  a  prifoner  only  in 
name.  Divers  rcafons  are  given  for  this  new  imprlfon- 
ment. Some  fay,  that  in  order  to  refcue  himfelf  from  the 
long  and  fevere  confinement  which  he  fufFered  under  the 
the  Spaniards,  he  appealed  from  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  be- 
fore which  he  had  been  accufed,  to  that  of  Rome,  where 
he  expeded  to  be  treated  with  more  lenity.  Others  report, 
that  the  pope,  who  wanted  a  pretence  to  bring  him  from 
Naples,  acquainted  the  king,  that  fmce  Campanella  was  not 
corividled  of  any  crime  againft  the  ftate  j  but  was  accufed  or 
advancing  feveral  errors  in  his  writings,  he  ought  to  giv^e  an 
account  of  his  faith  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome.  In 
this  cafe  it  was  neceflary  for  Campanella  to  continue  for 
fome  time  under  a  kind  of  confinement,  in  order  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  pretext  employed  by  the  pope.  In  1629  he 
was  difcharged,  but  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
abated.     The  friendfhip  fliewn  him  by  the  pope,  who  fettled  a 
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confiderable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  other  favoifh  dii 
l\im,  excited  their  jealoufy ;  and  his  correfpondence  with 
fome  of  the  French  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of 
him.  Campanella  being  informed  of  their  defigns  againft 
him,  went  out  of  Rome,  difguifed  like  a  minime  in  the 
French  ambaflador's  coach ;  and  embarking  for  France, 
landed  at  Marfeilles  in  October  1634,  Mr.  Pcirefc  being 
informed  of  his  arrival,  fent  a  letter  to  bring  him  to  Aix, 
where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year  follow- 
ing Campanella  went  to  Paris,  and  was  gracioufly  received 
'*  ''^"'^'-  by  Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richlieu  ;  the  latter  procured 

^»  ^  ^^^  him  a  penfion  of  2000  livrcs,  and  often  confulted  him  on 

^  vlj-,'  the  affairs  of  Italy.     Campanella  pafled   the   remainder   of 

!^/f,r  jjjg  ^^y^  jj^  ^  monaftery  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  and 

-  y  died  on  the  21  ft  of  March  1639,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of 

*  --."^i,.  his  age.     A  lift  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  in Moreri. 

*>    '  CAMPIAN  (Edmund)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 

Englifhman,  was  born  at  London  upon  the  twenty  fifth  of 
Ja-nuary  154c,  and  educated  there  in  fchool  learning  among 
Wood's  A-  the  blue  coat  boys  in  Chrift's  hofpital.  Being  a  boy  of  great 
theiK.Oxon.  parts,  he  was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchool,  to  make 
rTj^.tT"^  an  oration  before  queen  Mary  at  her  acceflion  to  the  crown  ; 
Eritannico-  ^^^^  from  thence  elc6ted  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Ox- 
Hibtinica.  ford  by  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  it,  in  the  year  1553. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  regularly, 
and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In  the  year  1566,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he  made  an  ora- 
tion before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  a6t  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.  In  the 
year  1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  that  country  in  two  books  ;  but  being  then  difcovered  to 
have  embraced  the  popifti  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profe- 
lytcs,  he  was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.  He  efcaped 
foon  after  into  England  ;  but  in  the  year  1571,  tranfported 
himfelf  into  the  Low-coiintries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  the 
Englifli  college  of  jefuits  in  Doway,  where  he  openly  re- 
nounced the  proteftant  religion,  and  had  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  conferred  upon  him.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits 
in  the  year  1573  ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general  of  his 
order  into  Germanv.  He  lived  for  fome  time  at  Brune,  and 
then  at  Vienna  ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  NecSlor 
and  Ambrofia,  which  was  a<3:ed  before  the  emperor  with 
great  applaufe.     Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia, 

and 
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and  taught  rhetorick  and  philofophy  for  about  fix  years  in  a 
college  of  jefuits,  which  had  been  newly  erefted  there.  At 
length  being  called  to  Rome,  he  was  Tent  by  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  into  England,  whither  he  arrived  up- 
on the  twenty  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1580.  Here  he  per- 
formed all  the  offices  of  a  good  provincial,  and  was  diligent 
in  propagating  his  religion  by  all  the  arts  of  converfiition  and 
writing.  He  feems  to  have  challenged  the  Englifh  clergy 
to  a  difputation  by  a  piece,  intitled  Rationes  decern  oblati 
certaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditae  academicis  Anglise,  which 
was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in  the  year  1581  ;  and  many 
copies  of  which,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  were  difpeded  that 
year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the  time  of  an 
aft.  In  fhort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where  he 
was,  was  y-et  fo  aftive,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Waifingham  fecretary  of  ftate ;  and  Walfingham  employed 
a  prieft  catcher,  who  was  as  ufeful  a  member  of  fociety  in 
thofe  days  as  a  thief  catcher  is  now,  to  find  him  out.  He  was 
at  lait  difcoveredin  difguife  at  the  houie  of  a  private  gentle- 
man in  Berks,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  procef- 
fion  to  the  Tower  of  Londoji,  with  a  paper  faftened  to  his 
hat,  on  which  was  written  Edmund  Campian  a  moft  pernici- 
ous jefuit.  Afterwards,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  in  adhering  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  the  queen's  ene- 
my, and  in  coming  to  England  to  difturb  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  with  other  Ro-. 
mifh  priefts,  at  Tyburn  upon  the  firft  of  December  in  the 
year  1581. 

All  parties  allov/  him  to  have  been  a  mofl  extraordinary 
man  :  of  admirable  parts,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtle  philo- 
fopher  and  fkilful  difputant,  an  exaft:  preacher  both  in  Latin 
and  Englifh,  and  withal  a  good  natured  and  well  behaved 
man  :  io  that  we  are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papifV, 
and  having  fuffered  fo  hard  a  fate.     Befides  the  books  already: 
mentioned,  he  wrote,    i.  Chronologia  upiverfalis  :    a  very 
learned  work.     2.  Nine  articles  direded  to  the  lords  of  the,' 
privy  council,  in  158 1.     3,  Various  conferences  concerning 
religion,  had  with  proteflant  divines  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  1581,     '4.  Narratio  de  divortio  Henrici  VIII.  regis. 
ab  uxore  Catherina,  &c.     The  manufcript  of  his  Hiflory  of 
Ireland  was  found  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  publifhed  at 
Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  io  the  year  1 633. 

CANTACUZENUS  (Johannes)  a  celebrated  By- 
aantine  hiflorian,  was  born  at  Conltantinople  of  a  veiy  an» 

E  3  cient 
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dent  and  noble  family  ;  his  father  being  governor  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  his  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor's. 
FabrlciiBibl.  He  was  bred  to  letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  admitted 
f'^^'^'  ^'^   to  the  highcft  offices  of  ftate  ;  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  in 
Cave's  Hif-  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  both  court  and  city, 
toria  Lit.      He  was  made  firft  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor 
torn,  ij.  p.  Andronicus,  but  loft  his  favour  about  the  year  1 32c,  by  ad- 
pend,"  ^^"   dieting  hrmfelf  too  much  to  the  intereft  of  his  grandfon  An- 
dronicus."     However,  when  the  grandfon  feized  the  empire, 
as  he  did  in  the  year   1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours  ;  made  him  generaliflimo  of  his   forces  5 
did  nothing  without  confulting  him ;  and  would  fain  have 
had  him  to  ha.ve  joined  him  in  the  goverment,  which  Canta- 
cuzenus refufed.     In  the  year  1341,  Andronicus  died,  and  left 
to  Cantacuzenus  the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  fon  John 
Paleologus,  who  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  (hould  be 
fit    to    take  it    upon  himfelf:    which    truft   he  difcharged^ 
very  diligently  and  faithfully.     But   the  emprefs  dowager, 
the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,    and  fome   of  the   nobles, 
foon  growing  jealous   and  envious  of  Cantacuzenus,  formed 
a  party  againft  him,  and  declared  him  a  traitor  :  upon  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army,  befought  him  to 
take  the  empire  upon  himfelf,  and  accordingly  he  was  crown- 
ed at  Hadrianopolis  upon  the  twenty  firft  of  May  in  the  year 
1342.     A  civil  war  raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus 
was   conqueror,    who   however  came   to   pretty   reafonable 
terms  of  peace  with  John  Paleologus ;  viz.  that  himfelf  fhould 
be  crowned,  and  that  John  fhould  be  a  partner  with  him   'ii\ 
the  empire,  though  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  till  he  fhould 
arrive  at  years  fufficlent.     He  gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  He- 
len, to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  for  a  wife  ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  thirteenth  of  May  in  the 
year  1347.     But  fufpicions  and  enmities  foon  arifmg  between 
the  new  emperors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  lafted,  till 
John  took  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1355.     A  few  days  af-r 
ter  the  city  was  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue 
a  civil  war  any  longer,  abdicated  his  fhare  of  the  empire,  and 
retired  to  a  monaftery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
with  the  new  name  of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  reading  and  writing.     His  wife  retired  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  to  a  nunnery,  where  fhe  changed  her  own  name 
Irene  for  the  new  one  of  Eugenia. 

How  long  he  lived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain  ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very 
long  time  in  it,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  he  did  not  die  till 
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the  year  1411,  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  of  age,  or  up- 
wards. Here  he'  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  his  own  times  in  four  Fabridus. 
books,  or  rather  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
worldly  affairs  ;  fmce  the  period  it  includes  is  only  from  the 
year  1320  to  the  year  1355.  He  was  a  very  proper  perfon  to 
relate  the  tranfacStions  within  this  period,  becaufe  he  was  not 
only  an  eye  witnefs  of  all  that  was  done,  but  himfelf  the  or- 
derer  and  doer  of  a  great  part :  upon  which  account  Voflius  ^ 

has  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hiftorians.  De  Grsec. 
A  Latin  translation  of  this  hiftory,  from  the  Greek  manu-  ^ft-  p.  3'o. 
fcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  publifhed  by  Pon- 
tanus  atlngolftad  in  the  year  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
In  1645,  a  fplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  folio  of  the  Greek 
from  the  manufcript  of  monf.  Legviere  chancellor  of  France, 
with  Pontanus's  Latin  verfion,  and  with  the  notes  of  him  and 
Orefler, 

Befides  this  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  fome  theological  works, 
particularly  an  Apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  againft  that 
of  Mahomet,  in  four  books  :  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  folicited  by 
a  muflelman  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianity,  and  embrace 
Mahometanifm ;  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  reply- 
ing to  the  particular  objedtion  of  the  muflelman  to  chrifti- 
anity, but  writes  a  generaL  defence  of  it  againft  the  Alcoran. 
He  calls  himfelf  Chriftodulus  ^s  a  writer. 

CANTERUS  (William)  an  eminent  linguift  and 
philologer,  was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  ancient  and  reputable 
family  upon  the  fourth  of  July  in  the  year  1542  ;  and  educa- 
ted in  the  belles  lettres  under  the  infpeftion  of  his  parents, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to  Cor-  Melchlor, 
nelius  Valerius  at  Louvain,  with  >vhom  he  continued  four^'^*'"*  "* 
years ;  and  gave  furprizing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by 
tranflations,  and  by  drawing  up  fome  dramatick  pieces.  Hav- 
ing a  ftrong  propenlity  to  Greek  authors,  he  removed  in  the 
year  1559  from  Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning 
the  language  more  perfe6lly  from  John  Auratas,  Under  this 
profeflbr  he  ftudied  till  the  year  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to 
leave  France  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled 
next  into  Germany  and  Italy,  and  vifited  the  feveral  univerfi- 
ties  of  thofe  countries  ;  Bononia  particularly,  where  he  be- 
came known  to  the  famous  Carol  us  Ligonius,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  Novarum  ledlionum.  Ve- 
nice he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee,  not  only  for  the  beauty  and- 
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magnificence  of  the  place,  but  for  the  opportunity  he  fhouM 
have  of  purchafing'  manufcripts ;  which  the  Greeks  brought 
in  great  abundance  from  their  own  country,  and  there  expof- 
ed  to  fale  :  and  from  Venice  he  propofed  to  go  to  Rome.  But, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  thofe  regions,  he  dropt  the 
purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned  thro'  Germany 
to  Douvain,  where  in  about  eight  years  time  he  ftudied  him- 

tfelf  to  death  ;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering  confumption 
upon  the  eighteenth  of  May  1575,  when  he  was  only  in  his 
thirty  third  year,  Thuanus  fays,  that  he  "  deferved  to  be 
"  reckoned  among  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and 
"  that  he  would  certainly  have  done  great  things,  if  he  had 
Hift,  ad  ann. "  not  died  fo  very  immaturely."  His  writings  are  purely  phi- 
?57S'  lological  and  critical :  as,Novarum  ledlionum  libri  oclo — Syn-^ 
tagma  de  ratione  emendandi  Graecos  autores  -^^  Notae,  fcho- 
lla,  emendationes,  Sc  explicationes  in  Euripidem,  Sophoclem, 
^fchylum,  Ciceronem,  Propertium,  Aufonium,  Arnobium, 
&c.  befides  a  book  of  various  readings  in  feveral  manufcripts 
of  the  feptuagint,  and  a  great  many  tranflations  of  Greek  au- 
thors. He  underftpod  fix  languages  befides  that  of  his  na-» 
tive  country :  viz.  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German. 

It  may  juftly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  a  man,  with- 
in the  compafs  of  fo  fhort  a  life  as  Canterus's,  could  go  thro' 
fo  many  laborious  talks,  as  he  muft  needs  have  done ;  and  no 
lefs  matter  of  curlofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it. 
Melchior  Adam  has  given  us  fome  account  of  this  :  and  ac- 
cording to  him,  Canterus  was,  in  the  firft  place,  very  tem- 
perate and  abftemlous  in  point  of  diet ;  that  is,  he  eat  for 
the  fake  of  living,  and  did  not  live,  as  the  generality  of  man- 
kind do,  for  the  fake  of  eating.  He  always  begun  his  ftu- 
dies  at  leven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe 
early  rifing  did  not  agree  with  him  ;  and  purfued  them  very 
intenfely,  till  half  an  hour  after  eleven.  Then  he  walked 
out  for  an  hour  before  dinner  ;  and,  after  he  had  dined, 
walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  to  his  ftudy,  he 
ilept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and  after  that  refumed  his  ftudies, 
which  he  continued  till  almoft  fun-fet  in  winter,  and  kven 
o'clock  in  fummer,  Then  he  took  another  hour's  walk  ;  and 
after  returning  again  to  his  ftudies,  continued  them  till  mid- 
night without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  fupper,  and 
had  no  wife  to  djfturb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day  were 
Tipt  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bulmefs  that  required  lefs 
J^bo'Jf  *nd  atteApon^  which  he  mi^bt  happen  to  have  upor^ 
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his  hands.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a  £rft  re- 
flecSlion,  that  this  was  not  fufficient  to  do  what  Canterus  did  : 
but  men,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafdy  conceive, 
what  a  vaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  affiduity  and  con- 
ftancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  arduous  and 
conftant ;  and  his  ftudies  were  conducted  with  as  much  form 
and  method,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  a  machine.  He  had 
not  only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen, 
but  he  divided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour  glafs,  fome  of  which  he 
fet  apart  for  reading,  others  for  writing  ;  and,  as  he  tells  us 
himfelf  in  a  preface  to  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Stobasus,  he 
never  varied  from  his  eftablifhed  method  on  any  account  what- 
ever. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fhort  a  time  as  he 
lived,  he  collefted  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library ;  not 
only  full  of  the  beft  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
but  abounding  alfo  with  Greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had 
purchafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  fpared  him, 
he  intended  to  have  publiihed  with  Latin  verfions  and  notes. 
He  could  have  faid  with  Antonnius,  that  ^'  nothing  was  dear- 
*'  er  to  him,  than  his  books  :"  his  inordinate  love  of  which 
expofed  him  to  a  moft  fevere  trial,  when  a  fudden  inundation 
at  Louvajn  greatly  damaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed 
his  whole  library.  This  happened  upon  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  1573,  and  was  fuch  an  affliction  to  him,  that, 
as  Melchior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have  killed  him, 
if  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topicks  of  confo- 
Jation,  and  aiTifted  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books  and 
manufcripts  to  th^mfelves  again, 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis)  an  eminent  French  proteftant 
and  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  about  the  year  1579.  -^^  ^^^  profeflbr  of 
divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of 
Saumur  j  and  fo  very  deeply  fkilled  in  the  Hebrew,  that  our 
learned  bifhop  Hall  calls  him  magnum  Hebrairantium  ora- 
culum  in  Gallia,  the  great  oracle  of  all  that  ftudied  Hebrew 
in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very  learned  works  ; 
but  is  now  chhsfly  memorable  for  the  controverfy  he  had  with 
the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  date 
<ind  origin  of  thefe  points  ;  both  of  which  have  been  very 
warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval  with 
the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews :  the 
fccond,,  that  the  points  were  not  kuQwn  to  the  Jews  before, 
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their  difperfion  from  Jerufalem,  but  invented  afterwards  by 
modern  rabbles  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day 
decaying,  from  being  utterly  loft  ;  viz.  that  they  were  invent- 
ed by  the  Maforeth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  fix  hundred  years 
after  Chrift.  This  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up 
by  Capellus,  who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned 
treatifc,  intitled.  Arcanum  punduationis  revelatum,  &c. 
which  work,  being  printed  in  Holland,  caufed  a  great  cla- 
mour among  the  proteftants,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt 
their  caufe.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  certain,  that  Luther,Calvin, 
Zuinglius,  and  others  had  efpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well 
as  the  Scaligers,  Caufabons,  Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius, 
and  the  Heinfiufes  :  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  faid,  that 
Capellus  introduced  any  novelty,  but  only  better  and  more 
folidly  cftablifhed  an  opinion,  which  had  been  approved  of 
by  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  proteftants,  But  the  true 
l-eafon  why  the  German  proteftants  in  general  fo  warmly  op^ 
pofed  Capellus's  Opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  follow  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  confn 
dered  as  oracles  in  Hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
points  :  and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them, 
they  chofe  rather  to  rely  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine 
his  arguments,  in  fo  abftrufe  an  enquiry.  Buxtorf  the  fon 
wrote  againft  Capellus,  and  maintained  his  father's  opinion, 
Capellus  however  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  put 
the  matter  beyond  any  farther  difpute  ;  on  which  account  his 
fcholars  Bochart,  Grotius,  Spanheim,  Voffius,  Daille,  and 
almoft  all  the  learned  in  Hebrew  fmce,  have  come  very  rea-» 
idily  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compofed  another  work,  intitled,  Critica  facra, 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered 
the  impreffion  of  it  j  till  John  Capellus,  who  was  his  fon  and 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  it  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1650,  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  col- 
ledlion  of  various  readings  and  errors,  which  he  thought 
were  crept  into  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  through  the  fault  of 
the  tranfcribers  :  it  muft  have  been  however  a  work  of  pro- 
digious labour,  fmce  the  author  acknowledges,  that  he  had 
been  fix  and  thirty  years  about  it.  The  younger  Buxtorf 
wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  fome  Englifti  proteftants 
have  alfo  appeared  againft  it :  but  Grotius  on  the  other  fide 
very  much  commends  this  critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the  author, 
where  he  tells  him  among  other  things,  to  be  content  with 
^e  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  blind  ap- 
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plaufe  of  many  readers.     Contentus  efto,  fays  he,  magnis 
potius  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellus  died  at  Saumur  In  the  year  1658,  aged  almoft  eigh- 

g  years  ;  having  made  an  abridgment  of  his  life  in  his  work 
e  gente  Capellori. 

CARACCI  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hanni- 
bal)  celebrated  painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bo-  ~ 

logna  in  Italy.  Lewis  Carracci  was  born  in  the  year  1555  5  DePiles,&c« 
and  was  coufin  german  to  Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who 
were  brothers.  He  difcovered  but  an  indifferent  genius  for 
painting  under  his  firft  mafter  Profpero  Fontana  ;  who  there- 
fore diimaded  him  from  purftiing  it  any  farther,  and  treated 
him  fo  roughly,  that  Lewis  left  his  fchool.  However  he  was 
determined  to  fupply  the  defedHis  of  nature  by  art ;  and  hence- 
forward had  recourfe  to  no  other  mafter,  but  the  works  of  the 
great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  famous  Tin- 
toret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  profeffion,  and  foretold,  that  he  fhould  fome  time 
be  one  of  the  firft  in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe  animated 
him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art ;  and  he 
travelled  about  to  ftudy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  excelled 
in  it.  He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Veronefe's 
works  at  Venice  5  Andrea  ■  del  Sarto's  at  Florence  ;  Correg- 
gio*s  at  Parma;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg- 
gio's  manner  touched  him  moft  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it 
ever  after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring,  and  had  a 
peculiar  gracefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Carracci  was  born  in  the  year  1557,  ^^^  Han- 
nibal in  the  year  1560.  Their  father,  though  a  taylor  by 
trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to  give  his  fons  a  liberal  educati- 
on. Auguftine  was  begua  to  be  bred  a  fcholar ;  but  his 
genius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  a  gold- 
fmith.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  In  a  little  time,  and  then 
gave  himfelf  up  t-a every  thing  that  pleafed  his  fancy.  He  firft 
put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufm  Lewis,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  defigner  and  painter.  He  gained  fome 
knowledge  likewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  na- 
tural philofophy^  rhetorick,  mufick,  and  moft  of  the  liberal 
arts  arid  fciences.  He  was  alfo  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very 
accomplifhed  in  many  other  refpefts.  Though  painting  was 
the  profeffion  he  always  ftuck  to,  yet  it  was  often  interrup- 
ted by  his  purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt 
of  Cornelius  Cort,  and  in  which  he  furpafle4  all  the  mafters 
of  his  time. 
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Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  a-difciplc  of  Lew- 
is, as  well  as  his  brother  Auguftine;  but  never  wandered 
from  his  art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places 
whiqh  afforded  any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfecling  it. 
Among  his  many  admirable  qualities,  he  .had  fo  prodigious  a 
memory,  that  whatever  he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to 
retain  and  make  his  own.  Thus  at  ,Parma,  he  acquired  the 
fwectnefs  and  purity  of  Correggio ;  at  Venice,  the  ftrength 
and  diftribution  of  colours  of  Titian  ;  at  Rome,  the  cOrredfc- 
nefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  fprrns  of  the  antique  :  and  by 
his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  he  foon 
made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfedfions  of  the  mofl; 
eminent  mailers,  his.  predecefibrs,  were  united  in  himfelf  a- 
lone. 

-  At  length  thefe  three  painters  having  made  all  the  adva;ita- 
ges  they  could  by  contemplating  th^  works,  and  by  clofe 
pradice,  fornied  a  plan,  of  ailbciation,  and  continued  hence- 
forward almoft  always  together.  Lewis  communicated  his 
difcoveries  freely  to  his  coufms  ;  and  propofed  to  them  that 
they  fhould  unite  their  fentiments  and  their  manner,  and  a6t 
as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal  was  accepted  :  they 
performed  feveral  things  in  feveral  places  ;  and  finding  their 
credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated 
fchool,  which  ever  fmce  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Carac- 
ci's  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who  had  a 
view  of  becoming  malters,  reforted  to  be  inftrucTred  in  the 
rudiments  of  p^iindng  :  and  here  theCarracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  came,  Lewis's  charge  was  to 
make  a  collection  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bafs  reliefs.  They 
had  defigns  of  the  beft  mailers,  and  a  collection  of  curious 
books  on  all  fubjeds  relating  to  their  art:  and  they  had  a  fkil- 
ful  anatomift  alv/ays  ready  to  teach,  what  belonged  to  the- 
knitting  and  motion  of  the  rnufdes,  &c.  There  were  often 
difputations  in  the  academy  ;  and  not  only  painters  but  men 
of  learning  propofed  queftions,  which  were  alv/ays  decided 
by  Lewis.  Every  body  was  well  received  ;  and  though  fta- 
ted  hours  were  ailoted  to  treat  of  differejit  matters,  yet  im- 
provements might  be  made  at  all  hours  by.  the  antiquities  and 
the  defigns,  which  were  to  be  feen.  i,;-,,,^.,; 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the  cardinal 
FarHefe  fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his 
palace.  Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he 
had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique 
fj:atues  and  bafs  reliefs.  The  gufto,  which  he  took  there 
from  the  ancient  fculpture,  m^de  him  change  his  Bologniarj 
z  manner 
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manlier  for  one  more  learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  defign 
and  in  the  colouring.  Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  affift 
him  in  his  undertaking  of  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  but  the  bro- 
thers not  rightly  agreeing,  the  cardinal  fent  Auguftine  to  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  the 
year  1602,  being  only  forty  five  years  of  age.  His  moft  ce- 
lebrated piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion  of  St. 
Jerom,  in  Bologna  :  ''  A  piece,  fays  a  coinnoifleur,  fo  com-  Frefnoy'sMt 
*'  plete  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the  °^  P^'"t'«g> 
*'  excellent  author  fhould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  prac-  Londa7i€. 
*'  tice  of  an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraor- 
<'  dinary,  to  follow  the  inferior  profeflion  of  a  graver."  Au- 
guftine had  a  natural  fon,  called  Antonio,  who  was  brought 
up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Hannibal ;  and  who  applied  him- 
felf with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in 
Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he  would  have  furpafled  even  Han- 
nibal himfelf,  if  he  had  lived :  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
five,  in  the  year  1618. - 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  in  the 
Farnefe  gallery  at  Rome  ;  and  after  inconceivable  pains  and 
care,  finiflied  the  paintings  in  the  perfection,  they  are  now 
to  be  feen  in.  He  hoped,  that  the  cardinal  would  have  re- 
warded him  in  fome  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his  work, 
and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up,  which  was  eight  years  ;  but  .. 
he  was  difappolnted.  The  cardinal,  influenced  by  an  igno-  i 
rant  Spaniard  his  domeftick,  gave  him  but  a  little  above  two 
hundred  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved  more  than 
twice  as  many.thoufands.  When  the  money  was  brought 
him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  injuftice  done  him,  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  that  brought  it.  This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy,  which  his  temper  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch  his 
pencil ;  which  refolution  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  his 
neceffities  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid,  that 
his  melancholy  gained  fo  much  upon  him,  that  at  certain 
times  it  deprived  him  of  the  right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  It  did 
not  however  put  a  ftop  to  his  amours  ;  and  his  debauches  at 
Naples,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
brought  a  diftemper  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year 
1609,  when  he  was  forty  nine  years  of  age.  As  in  his 
life  he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  feems  to  have 
copied  that  great  mafter  in  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death. 
His  veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was 
his  death-bed  requeft,  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with 
him  i  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the,  pantheon  or  rotunda 

at 
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at  Rome.  There  are  extant  feveral  prints  of  the  blefled  vir- 
gin, and  of  other  fubje<5ls,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  in- 
comparable artift.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain, 
honeft,  and  open  hearted  man  j  very  communicative  to  his 
fcholars,  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  he  generally 
kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box  virith  his  colours,  where  they 
might  have  recourfe  to  either,  as  they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Carracci  v/orked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was 
courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  by  the  clergy, 
to  make  pictures  in  their  churches  j  and  we  may  judge  of  hia 
capacity  and  facility,  by  the  great  number  of  pictures  he  made, 
and  by  the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters. 
In  the  midlt  of  thefe  employments,  Hannibal  follicited  him 
to  come  and  affift  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  and  fo  earneft- 
ly  that  he  could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  requeft.  He 
went  to  Rome;  correifted  feveral  things  in  that  gallery;  paint- 
ed a  figure  or  two  himfelf ;  and  then  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1 6 19,  in  the  fixty  fourth  year  of  his 

Had  the  Carracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  die 
merit  of  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded, 
would  have  rendered  their  name  illuftrious  in  fucceeding 
times  :  among  whom  were  Guido  Domenichino,  Lanfranco, 
tec,  &c. 

CARACCIOLI  (John)  an  illuftrious  nobleman,  and 
the  grand  fenefchal  of  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty,  o- 

Brantome,  bilged  to  make  ufe  of  his  pen,  when  he  was  very  young.  At 
W  vie  des         length  he  had  the  good  luck  to  pleafe  Joan  II.  queen  of  Na- 

toT"  '""s'  P^^^'  ^"^  ^^^  admitted  not  only  to  her  friendfhip  but  to  her 
'  embraces.     He  had  a  particular  averfion  to  mice,  as  the  au- 

thor juft  referred  to  informs  us ;  and  from  this  fmgularity,  as 
he  relates,  fhe  contrived  a  method  of  difcovering  her  paffion 
to  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  playing  at  chefs  in  her  ward- 
robe, {he  herfelf  caufed  a  moufe  to  be  fet  before  him ;  and 
he,  fcampering  about  for  fear,  firft  tumbling  againft  one, 
then  againft  another,  ran  in  at  the  queen's  chamber  door,  and 
fell  juft  upon  her.  By  this  means  the  queen  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  hints  to  him,  which  he  afterwards 
improved  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  was  made  her 
chief  fenefchal.  He  met  however  with  the  fate  common  to 
fuch  minions :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  by  engaging  in  too  ma- 
ny intrigues,  he  became  odious  to  a  lady,  who  had  a  great 
afcendancy  over  the  queen.     Some  declare,  that  he  was  info^ 

lent 
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Jent  enough  to  ufe  very  opprobrious  language  to  the  qUeen  ; 
and  that  he  even  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear,  upon  her  refufmg 
him  the  principality  of  Salerno.  Then  he  gave  occafion  to  his  Spondanus 
being  furpe(5led  of  feveral  fecr€t  practices  againft  the  ftate  5  for  ad  ann. 
Moriana  tells  us,  that  it  was  he,  who  advifed  Alphonfo  king  [432- , 
of  Arragon  to  return  to  Naples,  which  he  had  left  for  no  '^  *  **'*  ^ 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  could  not  forcibly  carry  off  queen 
Joan,  who  had  adopted  him  for  her  fon.  As  odious  as  this 
ungrateful  fon  muft  be  to  Joan,  yet  Caraccioli  undertook  to 
make  his  party  triumph  in  the  very  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
machinations  were  difcovered ;  and,  to  fruftrate  them  more 
efFedually,  confidence  was  feemingly  repofed  in  him.  Hence 
he  was  eafily  allured  into  the  queen's  prefence  ;  who,  by  the 
advice  of  her  female  favourite,  caufed  him  to  be  difpatched. 
The  manner  of  it  was,  as  Spondanus  relates  it,  thus  :  A 
falfe  and  infiduous  meflage  was  fent  him  in  the  night,  that  the 
queen  was  feized  with  an  apopledlick  fit,  and  that  he  muft 
wait  upon  her  immediately.  He,  after  the  late  confidence 
fliewn  to  him,  did  not  fufpe£l  her  to  be  his  enemy ;  and  there- 
fore ftarted  up  and  opened  his  chamber  door,  before  he  was 
half  drefled :  upon  which  the  aflaflins  rufhed  in,  and  killed 
him.  This  happened  upon  the  twenty  feventh  of  Auguft 
1432  :  on  which  day  he  had  folemnized  with  great  pomp  the 
nuptials  of  his  fon.  Bayle  fays,  that  this  John  Caraccioli, 
the  chief  fenefchal  of  Naples,  was  the  moft  confiderable  no- 
bleman of  his  family ;  though  it  was  very  numerous,  and  had 
produced  many  great  men. 

CARDAN  (Jerom)  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary Bayic 
geniufes  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Pavia  on  the  24th  of  Moreri, 
September,  1501.  As  his  mother  was  not  married,  fhe  tri- 
ed every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but  without  effect. 
She  was  three  days  in  labour,  and  they  were  forced  at  laft 
to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  was  born  with  his  head  co- 
vered with  black  curled  hair.  When  he  was  four  years  old 
he  was  carried  to  Milan  :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the 
univerfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained 
Euclid.  In  1524  he  went  to  Padua,  and  the  fame  year  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts ;  in  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  phyfick. 
He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.  For  ten  years  be- 
fore, his  impotency  hindered  him  from  Having  knowledge  of 
a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He  at- 
tributed it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which 

he 
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Bayle.  he  was  born.  When  he  enumerates,  as  he  doth  in  ntoiil 
places  than  one,  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this 
ten  years  impotency  is  always  one.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
three  he  became  profeflbr  of  mathematlcks  at  Milan.  Twa 
years  after  he  was  offered  the  place  of  profeflbr  of  medicine 
at  Pavia,  which  he  refufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  hav-» 
ing  his  falary  regularly  paid.  In  1539  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Milan  ;  in  1543  he 
', "';  read  publick  Ie6lures  in  medicine  in  that  city,  and  at  Pavia 

the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  becaufe  he  could 
not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned  to  Milan.  In. 
1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Vefalius,  procured  him  from  the 

De  vita  pro-  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of  eight  hundred 

^"2'  crowns  and  his  table,  which  he  tells  us  he  refufed  on  ac- 

^^  ^'         count  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  becaufe  to  be  well 

received  in  that  kingdom,  he  muft  have  renounced  the  Ro- 

im^  milh  religion  in  which   he  had  been  bred.     In   1552,  he 

went  into  Scotland,  having  been  fent  for  by  the  archbifhop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  applied  in  vain  to  the  French 
king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of  the  emperor. 
This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for  ten  years 
afHi6ted  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned  eyery 
eight  days  for  the  two  laft  years.  He  began  to  recover  from 
the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days, 
leaving  him  prefcriptions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a 
complete  cure. 

Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  or 
vifiting  feveral  countries*  He  croffed  France  in  going  thi- 
ther, and  returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germa- 
ny along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine*  It  was  on  this  occafion 
he  went  to  London,  and  calculated  king  Edward^s  nativity* 
This  tour  took  up  about  ten  months  ;  after  which  comings 
back  to  Milan,  he  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  0(Sl:o- 
ber  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia,  from  whence  he  was  in- 
vited to  Bologna  in  1652.  He  taught  in  this  laft  city  till 
the  yea4:  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon ;. 
but  fome  months  after  he  was  fent  home  to  his  own  houfe. 
He  was  not  reftored  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  af- 
figned  him  for  a  prifon  j  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after.  He 
left  Bologna  in  September  157 1,  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  lived  without  any  publick  employment.  He  was,  how- 
ever^ admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and 
Received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  on  th& 
2 1 ii  of  September  1575>  according  to  Thuanus.    This  ac- 
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ifbuiit  might  be  fufEcient  to  fhew  the  reader  that  Cardaii  wis 
df  a  very  fickle  temper ;  but  he  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  of  his  fingular  and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties. This  ingenuoufrlefs  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was 
df  a  very  particular  caft.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  felt  ibid, 
no  pain  naturally,  he  would  excite  that  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tion  in  himfelf,  by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqueezing  hisf  fingers 
till  he  cried.  He  did  thiSj  he  adds)  to  prevent  a  greater  evil : 
for  when  he  happened  to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fiich  vio- 
lent fallies  of  the  imagination^  and  impreflions  on  his  brain, 
as  were  more  irifupportable  than  any  bodily  pain.  He  fays 
elfewhere^  that  in  his  greateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to 
whip  his  legs  with  rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm ;  and  that  it 
Was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  weep,  but  very  often  he 
could  not;  He  was  fometim.es  tempted  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  himfelf^  which  he  calls  heroick  love ;  and  imagines 
that  feVeral  other  perfons'  have  been  pdflefled  with  it,  though 
they  did  not  own  it  :  nothing  gave  him  more  pleafure 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  unea- 
iy ;  he  fpoke  on  all  fubjecls,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon : 
he  was  fo  fond  of  games  of  chance,  as  to  fpend  w^hole 
days  in  them^  to  the  great  prejudice  df  his  family  and  repu- 
tation; for  he  even  flaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels. 
He  obferves,  that  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,  ne- 
ver compelled  him  to  do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  vir- 
tue, and  that  dne  of  the  methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fub- 
fiftance,  was  the  making  of  almanacks*  J.  C.  Scaliger  af- 
firiiis,  that  Cardan  having  fixed  the  time  of  his  death,  ab- 
ftained  from  food  [aJ^  that  his  predidlion  might  be  fulfilled^ 
and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not  difcredit  his  art: 
Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  for  the  Lyons  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  priiited  in  1663,^  contains  ten  volumes  iri 
folio i  His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,  the  digreffioris  and  obfcurity  whereof  puzzle   the 

[A]Thuanus(1.62.)  fays  this  was  "  fufirig  fuftenance,  purpofety  that 

generally  believed :  Cutn  tiibus,  &c.  *'  that  he-  might  not  contradift  hi§ 

"  When  he  was  withLn  three  days  "  predii):ion^"      Cardaa's    father, 

«*  of  threefcore  and  fifteen  years  of  who  was  a  do6lor  of  medicine,  and 

*'  age,  he  died  in  the  very  laiile  of  civil  and  canon  law,  died  in  the 

<*  year,  and  on  the  very  day  (the  fame  manner,   in   the   year  1 524, 

««  eleventh  of  the  kalends  of  O6I0-  having  abftained  from    all    fufte- 

**  ber)  which  he  himfelf  had  fore-  nance  for  nine  days.    His  fon  tell« 

*'  told :  it  was  generally  thought  us,   that  he  had  white  eyes,    andi 

'<  that  he  haftened  his  end,  by  re-  could  fee  in  the  night  time.    Bayle. 

Vol,  IIL  f  reader^ 
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reader,  who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expert  to 
meet  with  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetick  he  introduces 
fcveral  difcourfes  concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
creation,  and  the  tower  of  Babel  j  and  in  his  logick  he  has 
inferted  a  judgment  of  hiftorians  and  letter- writers.  He  owns 
that  he  made  thefe  digreffions  to  fill  up;  his  bargain  with  the 
bookfellers  being  for  fo  much  a  jQieet  :  and  he  wrote  as 
much  for  bread  as  for  reputation.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudasus  alledges  the  following  a- 
mong  other  reafons  for  it  :  that  Cardan  imagined  that  many 
things  being  familiar  to  him,  needed  not  to  be  ^exprelVed  -, 
and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination,  and  his  extenfive 
genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  flay- 
ing to  explain  the  medium  or  connexion  between  them. 
Naudasus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradidtions  in  his  writ- 
ings are  an  evident  proof  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fen- 
ies  ;  that  they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defe6t  of  memory, 
nor  to  artifice  ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between 
his  feveral  variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of 
madnefs  with  which  he  was  feized. 
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C  A  R  E  W  (George)  an  eminent  Engl Ifli  gentleman,  was 
fon  of  George  Carew,  fometime  dean  of  Chrift  church  in  Ox- 
ford, and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew  caftle 
in  Pembrokefhire.  He  was  born  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year 
1557,  and  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's 
hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1572.  But  taking  more  pleafure 
in  military  affairs,  than  in  the  folitary  amutements  of  the  ftu- 
dy,  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree ;  and 
went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him  a- 
gainft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth 
made  him  one  of  her  council,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance 
there :  in  which  lalt  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very 
bravely  upon  feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fomc  years  after  in 
the  voyage  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
manner  invaded  v/lth  a  domeftick  rebellion  and  a  Spaniih  ar- 
my, he  was  made  prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  years;  when- 
joining  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he 
took  feveral  callles  and  ftrong  holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought 
the  earl  of  Defmond  to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to 
the  crowii,  he  was  called  home ;  and^  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  was  conftituted  governor  of  the  llle  of  Guernfey  and 
Caftle  Cornet.  In  the  third  year  of  that  king's  reign,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  for  he  was  already 
knighted,  by  the  title  of  lord  Carew  of  Clopton  j  having  be- 
fore 
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fore  married  Joyce  the  daughter  of  William  Clopton  of 
Clopton,  efq;  near  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  ordnance  throughout 
England,  and  one  of  the  king's  hioft  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil :  and  at  lejigth,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crov^^n,  he 
was  immediately  made  by  him  earl  of  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire. 
He  died  in  the  Savoy,  hear  London  as  it  was  then,  in  1629, 
aged  feventy  three  years  and  upwards  ;  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire  to  be  inter- 
red. 

It  may  truly  be  faid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faith- 
ful fubjedi:,  a  valiant  and  prudeht  commander,  an  honeft 
counfellor)  a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patjon  of  learning.  He 
wrote  a  work,  intitled  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  Hiftory  of  thd 
late  wars  in  Ireland  ;  which  was  publiftied  in  folio  at  London 
in  the  yeai"  16335  with  his  pi(fture  before^  and  thefe  verfe^ 
under  it. 

Talis  erat  vultu,  fed  lingua^  mchte  tiianuque 

Qiialis  erat,  qui  vult  dicere,  fcripta  legat. 
Confulat  aut  famam^  qui  lingua,  mente  manuque 

Vincere  hunc,  famajudice,  rarus  erat. 

This  hiftory  contains  three  years  tranfadlions  at  Munfler,  of 
which  his  own  actions  make  not  the  leaft  part;  It  was  re- 
ferved  for  his  own  private  fatisfa6lion,  while  he  lived,  as  he 
was  not  willing  to  expafe  himfelf  to  the  ceiifure,  which  he 
Would  probably  have  incurred  by  publifhing  a  pieces  in  which 
he  himfelf  was  to  makfe  the  principal  figure.  Nor  was  he 
aetermined  about  having  it  publifhed  at  all^  but  only  prefer- 
ved  by  way  0^  fupplying  materials  for  a  general  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, when  fome  writer,  equal  to  the  ta(k,  Ihould  undertake 
It.  Befides  this  work^  he  colic6i:ed  feveral  chronologies,  char- 
ters, letters,  monuments^  and  materials,  belonging  to  Ire- 
land in  four  large  manufcript  volumes,  which  are  ftill  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford*  He  alfo  made  feveral  coU 
ledions  for  an  hiftory  of  Henry  V's*  reign,  which  were  af- 
terwards digefted  into  Speed's  hiftory  of  Great  Britain; 

C  A  R  E  W  (Thomas)  was  defcended  of  the  family 
of  the   Carews    in  Gloucefterlhire.     He   was   educated   at 
Corpus  Chrifti  college  Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  Athen;  tJi 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy   chamber  and  fewer  on.  vol.  I. 
in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  always  efteemed  him  as<^°^"^3*^* 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  his  court.     He  was  much 
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Biogr.  Brit,  refpecled  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  B<5n  Johnfon 
and  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
about  the  year  1639,  leaving  behind  him  feveral  poems,  and 
a  mafque  called  Coelum  Britannicum,  performed  at  White- 
hall on  Shrove  Tuefday  night,  the  eighteenth  of  February 
1633,  by  the  king's  majefty,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of 
Devonfhire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c.  with  feveral  other 
young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew  was  aflifted  in 
the  contrivance  by  mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous  archite6t ;  and 

^  all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the  celebrated  mr.  Henry 

Langbain.    Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of  the  pri- 

MBiogr.  Brit,  y^^^  mufick  to  king  Charles  I. 

Wood,  Ath.  CARLETON  (George)  a  learned  bifhop  in  the  feven- 
O.  vol.  I.  tetinth  century,  was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland.  He 
*^oJ'  5^7-  was  chiefly  maintained  during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at 
Edmund  hall  in  Oxford,  by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin, 
flyled  the  northern  apoftle.  In  February  1579-80,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  fame  year  he  was  elecfled 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in  which  fociety  he 
remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  and  thofe  of  bachelor  and  do<5lor  in  divinity,  and  in  De- 
cember 16 1 7,  was  elecfled  bifliop  of  LlandafF.  The  enfuirtg 
year  he  was  fent  by  king  James  I.  with  three  other  Englifh 
divines,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where 
he  flood  up  in  favour  of  epifcopacv.  At  his  return,  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter  in  161 9.  He  died  in  May 
1628,  aged  fixty  nine.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  papifls. 
Ibid,  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid  Calvinift.     "  I  lov- 

*'  ed  him,  fays  mr.  Camden,  for  his  excellent  proficiency  in 
"  divinity  and  other  polite  parts  of  learning  [a]". 

[a]  He  wrote,  i.  Heroici  chara-  great  and  merciful  deliverances  of 
i^eres.  2.  Tithes  examined,  and  the  church  and  ftate  of  England, 
proved  fo  be  due  to  the  clergy  by  fmce  the  gofpel  beganneheretoflou- 
a  divine  right.  ^.  Jurildiflion  rifli,  from  the  beginning  of  queene 
regal,  epiicopal,  papal:  wherein  is  Elizabeth,  6.  Short  direftions  to 
declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded  know  the  true  church.  7.  Oration 
upon  the  jurifdi^iion  of  temporal  made  at  the  Hague  before  the  prince 
princes,  and  of  the  church,  &c.  4.  of  Orange,  and  the  aflembly  of  the 
Confenfus  ecclefiae  catholicae  con-  ftates  general.  8.  Aftrologimania: 
tra  tridentinos,  de  fcripturis,  eccle-  or,  the  madnefs  of  aftrologers  :  or, 
fia,  fide,  &  gratia,  ^vC.  5.  A  thank-  an  examination  of  fir  Chriftopher 
ful  remembrance  of  God's  mercy,  Heydon's  book,  entitled,  A  defence 
in  an  hiftorical  colle^ion  of  the  of  judiciary  aftiology.  9.  Exami- 
nation 
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ital'ion  of  thofe  things,  wherein  the  and  renowned  among  the  northern  , 
author  of  the  late  appeal  [Richard  Englilh.      12.  Teftlmony  concern - 
Montague,     afterward    biftiop    of  ing  the  prefbyterian  difcipllne  in  the 
Chicheltcr]  holdeth  the  doctrine  of  Low  Countries,  and  epifcopal  go- 
Pelagians  and  Aniiinlans  to  be  the  vernment  in  England.     13.  Latin 
doftrines  of  the  chinch  of  England,  letter  to  mr.  Camden,  containing 
10.    A  joint   atteftation    avowing  fome  notes  and  obfei-vatlons  on  his 
that  the  difciphne  of  the  church  of  Britannia.       14.    Several    fennons. 
England  was  not  impeached  by  the  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  Dutch  r^»^ 
fynod  of  Dort.      1 1 .  Vita  Bernardi  annotations,  and  in  the  new  tranf- 
Gilpini,    viri   fanftifTimi,   fanraque  lation  of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by 
apud  Anglos  aquilonares  celebcrri-  order  of  the   lynod  of  Dort,    but 
mi.     It  was  alio  jHibiilhed  in  Eng-  not  completed    and    publiftied  till  »  ' 
lifh,  under   this  title,  The   life  of  1637.     Biogr.  Brit-                                          v 
Bernard  Gil^nn,  a  man  moft  holy 

CARNjEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  founded  the  third  acade- 
my, which,  properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond  ; 
for,  excepting  fome  mitigations,  which  ferved  only  for  a 
blind,  he  was  as  ftrenuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge  as  Arcefdaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  Bayle. 
He  was  fo  intent  on  ftudy,  that  he  negledled  to  cut  his  nails 
and  let  his  hair  grow.  He  was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his  ftu- 
dies,  that  he  not  only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot 
even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his  maid  feryant  MeliiTa,  who 
was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put  the  viftuals  into 
his  hand.  Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  his  concubine's  care 
was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupting  his  meditation, 
and  that  of  letting  him  ftarye :  from  whence  we  may  infer, 
that  this  philofopher,  was  one  who  could  ill  bej^r  to  be  dillur- 
bed  in  his  meditations,  not  even  when  the  occafion  of  it  was  to 
give  him  neceflary  fuftenance.  He  was  a^  antagonift  of  the 
ftolcks,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of  the  mofl  celebrar- 
ted  philofophers  of 'their  fe6^,  for  his  adyerfary,  and  was  fo 
folicitous  to  get  the  vidlory,  that  when  be  was  preparing  for 
the  combat,  he  took  a  doze  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his  brain,. lb 
and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.  The  power  of 
his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Roman  fenate.  The  A- 
thenlans  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fipe  of  five 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  oiie  hun- 
dred talents.  Carneades  the  academick,  Diogenes  the  ftoick, 
andCritolaiis  the  peri patetjck,  were  charged  with  this  embafly. 
Before  they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to 
great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Carneades*s 
doquence  was  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  others,  by  its 
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flrength  and  rapidity.  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in  the 
fenate,  that  thefe  amballkdors  fhould  be  immediately  fent  back, 
becaufe  it  was  very  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through  the 
argumentF  of  Carneades.  The  Athenian  ambafladors  (faid 
many  of  the  fenators)  were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  than  to  r;)licitthemby  perfuafion;  mean- 
ing, that  it  was  impoffible  to  refift  the  power  of  that  eloquence 
In  Cato.  with  Avhich  Carneades  addrefled  himfelf  to  them.  According 
WM;  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at  Rpme  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine 
orations  of  this  philofopher,  that  theyforfook  their  diverfions 
and  other  excrcii.es,  and  were  carried  with  a  kind  of  madnefs 
to  philofophy;  the  humour  of  philofophifmg  fpreading  like 
enthuiiafm,  This  grieved  Cato,  whb  was  afraid  that  for  the 
future  the  Roman  youth  would  prefer  books  to  arms.  He 
blamed  the  conduct  of  the  fenate,  for  having  fuffered  the 
ambafladors  to  continue  fo  long  among  them,  v/ithout  an  ah- 
fwer,  who  were  able  to  perfuade  them  to  any  thing.  Cato 
was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit,  and  flrength  of 
argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained  either  fide  of  a 
queftion,  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of  juftice  one  day,^ 
and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  him,  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the  greateft  o- 
ratorg  of  Rome.  This  was  his  element :  he  delighted  in  demo- 
lifhing  his  own  work ;;  becaufe  all  fervcd  in  the  end  to  confirm^ 
his  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilltljes  or  refem- 
blarices  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  fo  that  of  two  things 
dire6lly  oppofitc,  either  maybe  chofen  indiiTerently.  Quin- 
tili^n  very  judicioufly  remarks  that  though  Carneades  argued 
in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he  aded  himfelf  according  to  the 
ftrift  rules  of  Juflice.  The  following  maxim  of  Carneades  is 
truly  admirable.  ^'  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy, 
*'  or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  to 
**  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there 
**  lurked  an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though 
*'  it  were  in  the  power  of  no  perfon  whatfoever  to  blame  him 
<^  for  being  filent." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to 
his  difciple  Mentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philo- 
fopher found  Mentor  ill  bed  with  his  concubine  MelifTa.  He 
did  not  tl^en  djfpute  on  probability  and  incomprehenfibility  : 
'he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  lovoked  upon  the  thing 
as  certain,  and  comprehended  perfectly  well,  v/hat  his  eyes 
told  him,  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difciple,  and 
broke  with  Mentor;  whofe  crime  was  moil:  infamous.  He 
Vv^as  the  favourite  fcholar  of  CarneadeSj  and  had  free  accefs 
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to  his  houfe,  as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  Carneades,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  Fived  to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old :  others 
make  him  to  be  ninety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fixty  fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has 
preferved  the  following  apophthegm  of  Carneades.  Princes 
learn  nothing  well  but  riding :  for  their  mafters  flatter  them  j 
thofe  who  wreflle  with  them  fufFer  themfeives  to  be  thrown  : 
but  a  horfe  confiders  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a 
poor  man  or  a  rich,  be  on  bis  back ;  but  if  his  rider  cannot 
rule  him,  he  throws  him. 

C  A  R  O  (Hannibal)  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and 
orator,  was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  the  year  1507  ;  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecretary  to 
fome  bifhops.  Soon  diftinguifhing  himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  firft, 
under  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal 
of  Farnefe.  Then  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  and  began  to  acquire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works.  ! 
He  tranflated  Virgil's  j^neid  into  his  own  language,  very 
delicately  and  very  faithfully  :  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of 
ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  that  the  beft  judges  did 
not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the  lead  fhort  of  his  original. 
He  tranflated  alfo  Arifl:otle's  rhetorick,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1570,  and  two  Orations  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Cyprian,  He  wrote  a  co- 
medy, which  Balzac  has  fpoke  w^ell  of;  and  a  mifcellany  of  Lett.  17.  n^pi 
his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1584.  3* 
His  fonnets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a  poem, 
which,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  ho- 
jiour  of  the  royal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a 
critique  upon  this,  and  took  an  occaflon  to  decry  Caro's  a- 
bilities  and  tafte  ;  but  feveral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly 
that  of  Banchi  at  Rome,  flood  up  in  his  defence,  and  m.ain- 
tained  the  credit  both  of  the  author  and  his  poem,  againft 
the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelvetro.  Caro  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  i  566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lau- 
rence of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  ilill  to  be  (ctn, 

CARTES  (Rene'  Des)  an  eminent  philofopher  and  Life  by  Bail- 
mathematician  of  the  fevcnteenth  century,  was  defcended  of  let. 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  in  Touraine,  in  France,  and 
younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes,  counfellor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard,  daughter  of  the   lieu- 
tenant-general of  Poi6liers.     He  was  born  at  La  Hayc,  inji^jj, 
F  4  Touraine, 
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Bayle.  Touralne,  March  31,  1596.  His  father  ufed  to  call  him^ 
when  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his  curiofity 
to  know  the  reafons  of  things.  In  1604  he  was  fent  to  the 
Jefuits  college  at  la  Fleche,  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  being  early  fenfible  of  their 
importance  for  the  underllanding  of  ancient  authors.  To 
poetry  he  difcoyered,  when  very  young,  a  particular  af-r 
fedlion,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  true  relifh  of  its  beauties. 
The  fables  of  the  anci(?nts  aiForded  him  alio  a  particular, 
pleafure,  by  the  agreeable  turns  of  fancy  in  their  texture. 
As  a  reward  for  his  exaft  difcharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  dif- 
penfed  with  attending  fo  clofely  to  the  lectures  as  his  compa- 
nions, and  this  liberty  he  made  ufe  of,  to  read  over  all  the 
rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure.  He  left  the  col- 
lege in  Auguft  1612.  His  father  defigned  him  for  the  army, 
but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  in  the  fpring  following.  Tho'  he  did 
hot  launch  into  great  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  debau- 
chery, yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  fometimes  gamed 
very  high,  but  had  very  great  fuccefs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college, 
and  who  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  purfue  his 
ftudies  without  interruption  ;  which  he  did  for  two  years. 
But  in  May  161 6,  at  the  repeated  felicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  fet  out  for  Holland,  .and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  un- 
der the  prince  of  Orange.  He  turned  foldier,  according  to 
p.  22.  mr.  Baillet,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ob- 
ferve  the  different  difpofitions  of  men,  and  to  fortify  himfelf 
<)gainft  all  the  accidents  of  life.  That  he  might  not  be  un- 
eafy  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior,  he  refufed  upon  his 
lirft  entrance  all  command  and  all  engagements,  and  fup- 
ported  himfelf  at  his  own  charge.  But  merely  for  form, 
and  to  keep  up  the  cuftom,  he  once  received  his  pay,  and 
preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teftimony  of 
ins  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

Whilft  he  lay  in  garrifon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  peffon  caufed 
a  probkm  in  mathematicks  in  the  Dutch  language,  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  ftreets  :  Des  Cartes  feeing  a  concourfe  of 
people  ftop  to  read  it,  delired  one  who  flood  near  him  to 
explain  it  to  him  in  Latin  or  French,  The  man  promifed 
to  fatisfy  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  engage  to 
folve  the  problem.  Des  Cartes  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tion, with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he  little  ex- 
ped^ed  fuch  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the  army?  gavq 
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him  his  addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the  fblution. 
t)es  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  next  day  he  vifited 
mr.  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  who  was 
the  perfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  him,  Beek- 
man feemed  furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fhort 
time,  but  his  wonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talk-c 
ing  to  the  young  gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much 
fuperior  to  his  own  in  thofe  fciences  wherein  he  had  em- 
ployed his  whole  time  for  feveral  years.  Des  Cartes  during  Baillet«j 
his  ftay  at  Breda,  wrote  in  Latin  a  treatife  of  mufick,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of  his  works.  In  OcStober, 
1619,  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621,  he  made  the  campaign  in  Hun- 
gary, under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  ;  but  the  lofs  of  his  ge- 
neral, who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  in  the  month  of  July  that 
year,  determined  him  to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  be- 
gan his  travels  into  the  north,  and  vifited  Silefia,  the  utmoft 
parts  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  the  coafts  of  the  Baltick,  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holftein,  Eaft  Friefland,  and 
Weft  Friefland,  in  his  pallage  to  which  laft  place  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  murdered.  The  failors  imagined  him  to  be 
^  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about  him; 
and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little  acquain- 
tance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  bo/ly  into  the  fea.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that 
he  underftood  any  language,  except  French,  in  which  he 
fpoke  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  ftarted  up  of  a  g^jij^^  ^*'  ^ 
fudden,  and  drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own  *  I 

language,  in  fuch  a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon 
this  they  behaved  very  civilly.  In  the  beginning  of  Lent 
the  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  cleared  him- 
felf from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received  among  the 
Roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  company  of  im- 
porters and  vifionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of   mathematicks,    he   now    applied 
himfelf  again  to  ethicks  and  natural  philofophy.     The  fame  ^ 

year  he  took  a  journey  through  Swiflerland  to  Italy.  Upon 
his  return  he  fettled  at  Paris,  but  his  ftudies  being  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  vifits,  he  went  in  1628  to  the  fiege  of 
Rochelle.  He  came  back  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting 
of  men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  monf.  Bagni,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fenti- 
4nents  with  regard  to  philofophy.  The  nuncio  afterwards 
2  urging 
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urging  him  to  publifh  them,  he  retired  to  Amfterdam  in 
March  1629,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  in 
Friefland,  where  he  began  his  metaphyfical  meditations,  and. 
fpent  Ibme  time  in  dioptricks.  He  ahb  wrote,  at  this  time,, 
his  thoughts  of  meteors.  In  about  fix  months  he  left  Frane- 
ker, and  went  to  Amfterdam.  He  imagined  that  nothing 
could  more  promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind,  than 
an  happy  union  of  natural  philofophy  with  mathematicks. 
But  before  he  (hould  fet  himfelf  to  relieve  mens  labours,  or 
multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by  mechanicks,  he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  difcover  fome  means  of  fecuring  the  human 
body  from  difeafe  and  debility.  This  led  him  to  ftudy  ana- 
tomy, in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter,  which  he  fpent 
in  Amilerdam ;  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that 
of  chemiftry.  He  took  a  fhort  tour  about  this  time  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  fome  obfervations  near  London,  concerning 
the  declinations  of  the  magnet.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1633,  he  removed  toDeventer,  where  he  completed  feveral 
works  left  unfinifhed  the  year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftu- 
dies  in  aftronomy.  In  the  fummer  he  put  the  laft  hand 
to  his  treatife  Of  the  world.  The  next  year  he  came  back 
to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a  journey  into  Denmark, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany.  In  autumn  1635  he  went 
to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
1637,  and  wrote  his  Treatife  of  mechanicks.  In  1637,  he 
publifhed  his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptricks, 
meteors,  and  geometry.  About  this  time  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  fettle  in  England,  from  fir  Charles  Cavendifh, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Newcaftle,  with  which  he  did  not  ap— 
|3afII^.^  pear  backward  to  comply,  efpecially  upon  being  allured  that 
the  king  was  a  catholick  in  his  heart.  But  the  civil  wars 
breaking  out  in  England,  prevented  this  journey.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1641,  Lewis  XIII.  king  of  France,  invited 
him  to  his  court,  upon  very  honourable  conditions  ;  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement:  this  year 
~  he  publifhed  his  meditations  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  In  the  year  1645,  he  ap- 
plied with  frefh  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  divert- 
ed from  this  ftudy,  by  the  queftion  concerning  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  at  that  time  agitated,  During  the  winter 
of  that  year,  he  compofed  a  fmall  trac^  againft  Gaflendus's 
Inftanccs,  and  another  of  the  nature  of  the  paflions.  About 
this  time  he  carried  on  an  epiftolary  correfpondance  with 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick  V.  eleftor  pa- 
latine, and  king  of  Bohemia^  who  had  been  his  fcholar  in 
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Holland.     A  difpute   arifing  between  Chriftina,    queen   of 
Sweden,  and  monf.   Chanut   the  refident  of  France,    con- 
cerning this  queftion  ;  When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
to  excefs,    which  of  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  worfl:  ? 
the   refident  fent  the   queftion  to  Des  Cartes,    who   upon 
that  occafion  drew  up  the  diflertation  upon  love,  publifhed  in 
the  firft  volume  of  his  lett,ers,  which  proved  highly  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  queen.  In  June  1647,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  B^illct, 
where  the  king  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
livres  j  and  returned  to  Holland  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.    In  November  he  received  a  letter  froqi  monfieur  Cha- 
nut, defiring,  in  queen  Chriftlna's  name,  his  opinion  of  the 
fovereign  good,  which  he  accordingly  fent  her  with  forae  let- 
ters upon  the  fame  fabje£l:  formerly  written  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  his  treatife  of  the  paffions.     The  queen  was 
fo  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  fhe  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Swe- 
den.    He  arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber,  1648.     Her  majefty  engaged  him  to  attend  her  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  inftrucfl  her  in  his  philofophy, 
and  defired  him  to  revife  and  digeft  all  his  unpublifhed  writ- 
ings, and  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body  of  philo- 
fophy.    She  purpofed  likewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by  al- 
lowing him  a  revenue  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  with 
an  eftate  which  fhould  defcend  to  his  heirs  and  affigns  for 
ever,  and  to  eftablifh   an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
direclor.     But   thefe  defigns  were   broke  off  by   his  death, 
which  happened  February  11,  1650,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.     His  body  was  interred  at  Stockholm,  and  feven-  ibi^j 
teen  years  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where  a  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve 
4u  Mont. 

Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  good  and  ingenious  man,  and  a 
real  philofopher,  and  one  v^'ho  feems  to  have  brought  thofe 
afiiftances  to  that  part  of  philofophy,  which  relates  to  mat-: 
ter  and  motion,  vy^hich  perhaps  no  other  had  done,  that 
js,  a  great  fkill  in  mathematicks  ;  a  mind  habituated,  both 
by  nature  and  cuftora,  to  profound  meditation;  a  judgment 
exempt  from  all  prejudices,  and  popular  errors  ;  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  fele6l  experir 
ments  ;  a  great  deal  of  lelfure  ;  entirely  difengaged,  by  his 
own  choice,  from  the  reading  of  uielefs  books,  and  the  a- 
vocations  of  life ;  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit, 
and  an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftinitly, 
ajid  exprefling  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.  The 
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great  dr.  Edmund  Halley,  in  a  paper  concerning  opticka, 
communicated  to  mr.  Wotton,  and  publifhed  by  the  latter 
ip.  his  reflections  upon  ancient  and  modern  learning,  writes 
as  follows  :  ''  As  to  dioptricks,  though  fome  of  the  an^ 
<*  cients  mention  refradlion,  as  a  natural  effedt  of  tranfpa- 
*^  rent  media;  yet  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who  in  this 
'*  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refraftion,  and  brought 
*'  dioptricks  to  a  fcience."  Mr.  John  Keil,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Examination  of  dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth, 
tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry 
and  obfervations  to  natural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyf- 
tem  is  but  one  continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his 
negligence  in  that  point;  which  he  could  eafily  prove,  by  fhew- 
ing  that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  Des  Cartes's 
fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely  falfe ;  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  fhewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies,  which  fwim 
in  vortex,  muft  be  diredlly  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances 
from  the  center  of  the  vortex  :  but  it  is  evident  from  obfer- 
vations, that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the  fun,  obferve 
quite  another  law  from  this  ;  for  the  fquares  of  their  perio- 
dical times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances,  and 
therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne- 
ceflity  they  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are 
carried  round  the  fun.  "  Nature,  fays  mr.  de  Voltaire,  had 
Letters  con-  '^  favoured  Des  Cartes  with  a  fhining  and  ftrong  imagination, 
cermngthe  cc  whence  he  became  a  very  {ingular  perfon,  both  in  private 
^1^  '  ''.life,  and  in  his  manner  of  reafoning.  This  imagination 
^*  could  not  conceal  itfelf,  even  in  his  philofophical  works, 
*'  which  are  every  where  adorned  with  very  fhining,  ingeni- 
*^  ous  metaphors.  Nature  had  almoft  made  him  a  poet ;  and 
"  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  entertainment  of 
"  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fupprelfed 
"  in  honour  of  his  memory.  He  extended  the  limits  of  geo- 
''  metry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
*'  Ifaac  did  after  him ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  expref- 
"  fing  curves  by  equations.  He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
"  inventive  genius  to  dioptricks,  which  when  treated  by  him 
<'  became  a  new  art;  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  things, 
*^  the  reafon  is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  trail  of  land, 
'*  cannot  at  once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe 
*'  who  come  after  him,  and  make  thefe  lands  fruitful,  are  at 
^'  leaft  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcovery."  Mr.  de  Voltaire  ac- 
knowledges, that  there  are  innumerable  errors  in  the  reft  of 
Pes  Cartes  works  ;  but  he  adds,  that  geometry  was  a  guide 
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-which  h€  himfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and  which 
would  have  fafely  conducted  him  through  the  feveral  paths 
of  natural  philolbphy  \  neverthelefs  he  at  laft  abandoned  this 
guide,  and  gave  entirely  intothehumour  of  framing  hypothefes, 
and  then  philofophy  w^as  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.  "  He  pufhed  his  me- 
"  taphyfical  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make 
*'  four,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo. 
*'  However,  it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  compli- 
"  ment,  if  we  affirm,  that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  mif- 
*'  takes.  He  deceived  himfelf,  but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a 
*'  methodical  way.  He  deftroyed  all  the  abfurd  chimaeras,  with 
*'  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for  two  thoufand  years. 
*'  He  taught  his  contemporaries,  how  to  reafon,  and  enabled 
*'  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againil  himfelf.  If  T>ts  See  WalIJa'* 
"  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  Algebra, 
"  fervice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  alloy."  Des  Cartes  is  J^J^^-i^^s, 
faid  to  have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geo- 
metry from  mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  Artis  analyticae  praxis. 
He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who 
died  when  fhe  was  but  five  years  old.  Biogr.  Bri^ 

CARTWRIGHT  (William)  was  born  at  North- 
way,  near  Tewkfbury  in  Glocefterfhire,  in  September,  1611. 
From  the  free-fchool  of  Cirencefter,  he  was  removed  to 
Weftminfter  fchool,  being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628 
he  was  eleded  a  ftudent  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford.  He  took 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1635.  Afterwards  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  In  1642  bifhopDuppa  appointed  him  to  be  fuccentor 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in  164.3  ^^  "^'^^  chofen  junior 
prodor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  metaphyfical  reader 
to  the  univerfity.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December  1643,  • 
aged  thirty-three.  Ben  Johnfon  faid  of  him,  "  My  fon 
"  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this 
author's  four  plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed 
together  in  1657,  accompanied  by  above  fifty  copies  of  com- 
mendatory verfes  by  the  wits  of  the  univerfity.  A.  Wood 
tells  us,  mr.  Cartwright  wrote  alfo,  i.  Poemata  graeca  et 
latina.  2.  An  offspring  of  mercy  ifTuing  out  of  the  womb 
of  cruelty  :  a  paiTion  fermon,  preached  at  Chrift  church  in 
Oxford,  on  A(fts  ii.  23.  3.  On  the  fignal  days  in  the 
month  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal  fa- 
mily :  a  poem.  4.  Poems  and  verfes  containing  airs  for  fe- 
veral voices,  fet  by  mr.  Heijry  Lawes. 
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prince's  CARY   (Robert)   a   learned    chronologer,    in   tKd 

^°'^'^^'"  ^'^XVIIth  century,  was  born  at  Cookinton  in  the  county  of 
Biogr.Brit.  Devon,  about  the  year  1615.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  Oxford,  and  was  created  dodor  of  laws  by  virtue  of 
mandatory  letters  from  the  chancellor,  William  marquis  of 
Hertford,  his  kinfman,  in  November  1644.  After  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  by  the  aforefaid  noble- 
man to  the  reilory  of  Portlemouth,  n^ar  Kingfbridge  in  De- 
vonfhire ;  but  was  not  long  after  drawn  over  by  the  prelby- 
terian  minifters  to  their  party,  and  chofen  moderator  of  that 
part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingfbridge.  Neverthelefs,  upon 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  one  of  the  firft 
that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  ahd  was  foon 
Ibid.  after  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter :  but  in  1664,  hd 

was  on  fome  pretext,  furnifhed  by  his  infirmities  or  impru- 
dencC)  ejected  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  reclory  at  Portlemouth^ 
a.nd  died,  aged  feventy-three,  in  September  1688;  He  publifh- 
■vi  i'alaelogia  chronica,  a  chronological  account  of  ancient  timej 
in  ''.ree parts,  i.Didadticalj  2.  ApodeicStical,  3. Canonical.  Prin- 
vi  ■  \t  London,  in  1677  [a].  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin 
verir  thofe  hymns  of  our  church,  that  are  appointed  to  be 
read  after  the  leflbns,  together  with  the  creed.  In  his  car- 
^^||k^JBik,  riage  and  behaviour^  he  was  as  much  a  gentleinani  as  he  was 
^SSi  in   his   birth   and  extracStiort  ;  free  and  generous,  courteous 

and  obliging,  and  very  critical  in  all  the  arts  of  complaifance 
and  addrefs. 

[a]  The  defign  of  it  (as  the  an-  *'  be  quickened  by  a  fui-venlent  oc- 

thoi;   himfelf  fays)    is    "  to  deter-  "  cafion  fi-om  fome  learned  gentle- 

.*'  mine    the  juft  interval  of  time,  "  men  of  his  acquaintance,   aftet 

**  between  the  great  epoch  of  the  *'  the    reftoration  ;    who  agreeing 

**  creation  of  the  world,  and  ano-  **  together  in  ibme  appointed  meet- 

**  ther   of  the  deftmftion  of  Jeru-  "  ings,  to  diicourle  of  the  abftru- 

*'  ialem  by  Titus  Vefpafian,  in  or-  *«  ler  parts  of  the  holy  icripturesj 

*'  derto  the  aflignment  of  fuchpar-  *'  having  charged  thenifelves  with 

*'  ticular  time,  wherein  perfons  and  *'  the   Icveial  fubje6ls,  it  was  re- 

**  affairs  of  old  had  their  exiftence.  *'  commended  to  him,  as  his  pro- 

**  The  defign  of  it  was  laid  in  the  "  vince,  to  account  for  the  chro- 

**  days   of  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  *'  nology  thereof." 
•*  and  came  in  procefs  of  time,  to 

Athen'  o  ^A^Y  (Lucius)  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  vlf-" 
Vol.  T!' col!  ^^""^  ^^  Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Burford  in 
586,  *      '   Oxfordihire  about  the  year  i6io.     He  received  his  academi- 
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cal  ^earnIng  in  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  in  St.  John's 
collco-e  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years 
of  aoe,  he  was  mafter  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  defcended 
to  hfm  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  pafling  through 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive.  Shortly  after 
that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries, 
with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command,  and  to  give  him- 
felf  up  to  it ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  in- 
adivity  of  that  fummer.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
entered  upon  a  very  ftridt  courfe  of  ftudy.  We  are  informed 
by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe  being  within  a  little  more 
than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contraded  familiarity  and  friend- 
fhip  with  the  moft  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  univerfity, 
who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidity 
of  judgment  in  him,  fo  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  ,by  molt 
exa6l  reafoning,  fuch  a  vaft  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ig- 
norant in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  exceffive  humility,  as  if  he 
had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  reforted,  and  dwelt 
with  him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer  air ;  fo  that  his 
houie  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither  they  came, 
not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftudy  ;  and  to  examine  and  refute 
thofe  grofler  propofitions  which  lazinefs  and  confent  made 
current  In  vulgar  converl'ation.  Before  he  was  twe«ijty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers, and  was  indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  v/hich 
with  great  expence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmltted  to  him  from 
all  parts.  About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to 
king  Charles  L  In  1639,  he  was  in  the  expedition  aeaiaft 
the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  volunteer  with  the  eaii  of 
Eflex.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  began  at  Weftminfter  the  13th  of  April  the 
lame  year.  The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  ima- 
ginable gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contra<51:ed  fuch  a  reverence 
for  parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impoflible  they 
could  ever  produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king- 
dom, or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the 
intermiinon  of  them.  From  the  unhappy  and  unfeafonable  clarendoa* 
diflblution  of  that  parliament,  he  probably  harboured  fome 
'jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was 
not  before  immoderately  inclined.  He  was  chofen  again  for 
ithe  fame  place  in  the  parliament,  which  began  the  third 
of  November  following;  and  in  the  beginning  of  it  de- 
clared himfdf  very  iharply  and  feverely  againft  thofe  exorbi- 
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tances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  moil  grievous  t6  die 
ilate.  He  was  (o  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftablimed  laws  and 
rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  from 
them ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  pre- 
iumption  of  minifters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  rea- 
fons  of  ftate ;  or  judges  to  tranfgrefs  known  laws  upon  the 
title  of  conveniency  or  neceflity.  This  made  him  fo  fevere 
againft  the  earl  of  Straft'ord,  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary 

Clarendon,  to  his  natural  gentlenefs  and  temper.  With  refpeft  to  both 
thofe  lords,  he  was  mifled  by  the  authority  of  thofe  who^ 
he  believed,  tinderftood  the  laws  perfeftly,  of  which  him- 
felf  was  utterly  ignorant.  He  had  contra6led  a  prejudice  a- 
gainft  archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome  others  of  the  bifhopsj 
which  biaffed  his  judgment  fo  far,  as  to  make  him  concur  in 
the  flrft  bill  to  take  away  the  Votes  of  bifhops  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  [AJi  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  to  believe,  and 
opportunity  to  others  to  conclude,  that  he  was  no  friend  to 
the  church,  and  the  eftablifhed  government  of  it :  it  alfo 
caufed  many  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  further  compliance  with  theif 

Ibid,  defigns.     Indeed  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefs 

and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons  who  appeared  moft  active  a- 
gainft  the  court,  kept  him  longer  from  fufpefting  any  de-- 
fign  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  dif- 
fered from  them  commonly  in  conclufions^  he  belieted  long 
their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed  what 
was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defire  to  controul  that 

[a]  According   to  lord  Claren-  *'  which,  In  that  particular,  mifled 

don,  "  The  giving  his  confent  to  **  many  men.     But  when  his  oh- 

**  the  firft  bill  for  the  difplacing  of  "  fervation   and  experience  made 

<*  the  bifliops  did  proceed  from  two  '*  him  dilcern  more  of  their  inten- 

**  grounds  :  the  firft,  his   not  un-  "  tlons,  than  he  before  fufpeckd. 

"  derftanding  then  the  original  of  *'  with  great  franknefs  he  oppofea 

**  their  right   and  fufFrage  there  :  '*  the  fecond  bill  that  was  prefer-, 

**  the  other,  an   opinion,  that  the  "  red  for  that  purpofe  j  and  ha^^ 

**  combination   againft  the  whole  "  the  order  itfelf  in  perfeft  r^ve- 

*'  government  of  the  church  by  bi-  "  rence,  and  thought  too  ^reat  en- 

*'  fliops,  was  fo  violent    and    fu-  *'  couragerhent  could  not  poflibly 

*'  rious,  that   a   lefs   coinpofitlon,  '^  be   given  to  learning,   nor  too 

**  than   the   difpenfing  with  their  **  great  rewards  to  learned  men." 

**  intermeddling  In  fecular  affairs,  However,-  what  reafons  and  induc6- 

*'  would   not   preferve  the   order,  ments  Ibever  he  might  be  a£\ed  by, 

**  And  he   was  perfuaded  to  this  he  made,  on  the  9th  of  February,' 

•*  by  the  profeflion  of  many  per-  1640,  as  violent  and  bitter  a  fpeech 

**  fons  of  honour,    who  declared,  againft  the  bifliops,  as  any  of  this 

**  They   did  defue   the  one,  and  moft   inveterate    enemies    of    tht 

**  would  not  then  prefs  the  other  j  church^ 
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law  "by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppo- 
fed  thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble, 
by  reafon  and  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after  paf- 
fing  the  abovementloned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifliops 
votes,  when  the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition 
he  could  ;  infomuch,  that  he  was,  by  degrees  looked  upon 
as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which  he  contributed  fo 
little,  that  he  declined  thofe  addrefles,  and  even  thofe  invita- 
tions which  he  was  obliged  almoft  by  civility  to  entertain. 
He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaft  imagination  of  his  inclining  to  clarendon, 
preferment,  that  he  afFe6i:ed  even  a  morofenefs  to  the  court 
and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  might 
prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards 
him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  king  fent  for  him  once 
or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ex- 
cellent comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  majefty 
termed,  doing  him  fervice  ;  his  anfwers  were  more  negligent, 
and  lefs  falisfadtory,  than  might  be  expecHied ;  as  if  he  cared 
only  that  his  actions  fhould  be  juft,  not  that  they  fhould  be 
acceptable  ;  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his 
nature  to  a<£tions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he 
might  not  be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moft  men 
have  done  to  procure  an  office  there  :  not  that  he  was  in 
truth  averfe  from  receiving  publick  employment,  for  he  had 
a  great  devotion  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed 
fome  fmall  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for  a  fo- 
reign negotiation ;  and  had  once  a  defire  to  be  fent  ambaffa- 
dor  into  France  ;  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination  or  doubt 
fhould  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  trufl  and  duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  biafs 
to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  fhould  apprehend  that 
he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft.  For  this  reafon, 
when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  pur- 
pofe  to  make  him  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in 
the  beginning  no  other  ground,  but  becauie  he  was  known 
to  be  well  qualified,  he  refolvcd  to  decline  it,  and  at  lafl 
fufFered  himfelf  to  be  only  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  per- 
fuafion  of  his  friends  to  fubmit  to  it.  Afterwards  when  he 
found  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  fecrctaiy  of  flate, 
he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,  declaring  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he  mufl  either  do  that 
which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  own  nature,  or  leave 
that  undone  which  was  mofl  neccffary  to  be  done  by  one 
that  was  honoured  with  that  place  ;  for  the  mofl  juil  and 
honeft  men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  give 
Vol,  IIL  G  himfelf 
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hlmfeif  leave  to  do.     He  was  (o  exa£l  and  fl:ri£l  an  obrer- 
ver  of  juftice  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thofe  neceflary  con- 
defcenlions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  of  other  men, 
and  thofe  arts  and  infinuations  which  are  neceflary  for  dif- 
coveries,  and  prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declen- 
fion  from  his  own  rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged 
them  fit,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  pra<Sfiied  in  thofe  em- 
ployments. However  he  was  at  lafl:  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to 
the  king's  command,  and  became  his  fecretary  :  but,    two 
things  he  could  never  bring  himfelf  to,  whilft  he  continued 
in  that  ofEce,  (which  was  to  his  death)  for  which  he  was 
contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  omifllions  in  a  moft  ne- 
ceflary part  of  his  place.     The  one,  employing  of  fpies,  or 
giving    any    countenance   or   entertainment  to  them ;    not 
fuch  emiflkries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervaticn  can 
comprehend  ;  but,  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt, 
or  diflimulation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  trufl:s 
and  fecrets,  as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.     The  o- 
ther,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous   confequence.     For  the 
firft^,  he  would  fay  fuch  inftruments  mufl:  be  void  of  all  in- 
genuity and  common  honefl:y,  before  they  could  be  of  ufe ; 
and  afterwards  they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited  :  and 
that  no  fingle  prefervation  could  be  worth  fo  general  a  wound, 
and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the  cherifhing  fuch  per- 
fons  would  carry  with  it.     The  lafl:  he  thought  fuch  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  oflice 
could  juflrify  him  in  the  trefpafs  ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  neceflity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe 
advantages  of  information  were  not  to   be  declined,    and 
were  neceflarily  to  be  pradlifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  ofF 
from  himfelf;  whilfl:  he  confefled  he  needed  excufe  and  par- 
don for  the  omiflion.     In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his 
place  with  great  fufliciency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages, 
and  with  the   utmofl:  integrity,    being  above  corruption  of 
any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who  on  the  15th  of  June,  1642, 
figncd  a  declaration,  wherein  they  profeifed  they  were  fully 
perfuaded  that  his  majefl:y  had  no  intention  to  raife  war 
Btogr.  Brit,  upon  his  parliament.  About  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribed 
to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his  majefty's  fervice.  Upon  which, 
and  other  accounts,  he  was  excepted  from  the  parliament's 
favour  in  the  inftrudions  given  by  the  two  houfes  to  their 

general 
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general  the  earl  of  Eflex.  Whilft  he  was  with  the  king  at 
Oxford,  (we  are  told  by  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs)  his 
majefty  went  one  day  to  fee  the  publick  library,  where  he 
was  mewed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  printed, 
and  exquifitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
king,  would  have  his  majefty  make  a  trial  »of  his  fortune 
by  the  Sortes  Virgiliana?,  an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  ages 
paft,  made  by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the 
book,  the  paflag^  which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part 
of  Dido's  imprecation  againft  i^neas,  IV.  615,  &c.  which 
is  thus  tranflated  by  mn  Dry  den. 

Opprefs'd  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
His  men  difcourag'd,  and  himfelf  expell'd  ; 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place. 
Torn  from  his  lubjetSts  and  his  fon's  embrace,  &c. 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  Biogr.  Brit, . 
lord vFalkl and,  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own 
fortune  in  the  fame  manner ;  hoping  he  might  fall  ,  upon 
fome  paflage,  that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  div<3rt  the  king's  thoughts  from  any  impreffion  the 
other  might  make  upon  him :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland 
ftumbled  upon  was  yet  more  fuited  to  his  deftiny,  than  the 
other  had  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  following  expref- 
fions  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pallas, 
JEn.  XL  152. 

0  Pallas  \  thou  haft  fail'd  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword  : 

1  warn'd  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far  ; 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war, 
O  curft  elTay  of  arms,  difaft'rous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chearful-  Clarendon, 
nefs  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and 
cleje6lion  of  fpirit  ftole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been 
iifed  to  :  yet  being  one  of  thofe  who  believed  that  one  bat- 
tle would  end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo 
great  a  victory  on  one  fide,  that  the  other  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  from  the  vi6lor  (which 
Tuppofition  and  conclufion  generally  funk  into  the  minds  of 
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mod:  men,  tind  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advantages 
that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of,)  he  refifted  thofe  in- 
difpofitions,  et  in    lu£lu,    bellum  inter  remedia  crat.     But 

Clarendon,  after  the  refolution  of  the  two  houfes,  not  to  admit  any 
treaty  for  peace,  thofe  indifpofitions,  which  had  before  touch- 
ed him»  grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  unchearfulnefs  ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  fo  exa(5lly  eafy  and  affable  to  all  men, 
became  on  a  fudden  lefs  communicable,  and  very  fad,  pale, 
and  exceedingly  affedted  with  the  fpleen*  In  his  cloaths  and 
habit,  which  he  had  minded  before  always  witii  more  neat- 
ncfs  and  induftry  and  expcnce,  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  a 
foul,  he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent  ; 
and  in  his  reception  of  fuitors,  and  the  neceflary  or  cafual 
addrefTes  to  his  place,  fo  quick  and  fharp,  andfcvere,  that 
there  wanted  not  fome  men  (ftrangers  to  his  nature  and 
difpofition)  who  believed  him  proud  and  imperious.  When 
there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more 

'ibjd.  ere<^  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  folicitous  to  prefs  any 

thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and  fitting  a- 
mong  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filencc  and  frequent 
fighs,  would,  with  a  fhrill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
peace,  peace,  and  would  paffionately  profefs,  that  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  'and  defo- 
lation  the  kingdom  did,  and  muft  endure,  took  his  fleep 
from  him,  and  would  Ihortly  break  his  heart.  This  made 
fome  think,  ^or  pretend  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  ena- 
moured of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king 
fliould  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;  which  was  a  moft  un- 
reafonable  calumny:  yet  it  made  fome  impreflion  on  him, 
or  at  leaft  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of  the  daringnefs  of  his 
fpirit  ;  for  at  the  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  when  his  friend 
paflionably  reprehended  him  for  expofmg  his  perfon  unnecef- 
farily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  vifit  the  trenches,  and 
neareft  approaches,  and  to  difcover  what  the  enemy  did)  as 
being  fo  much  befide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  qiight  be 
undcrftood  rather  to  be  againft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily, 
*^  That  his  office  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his 
"  age  ;  and  that  a  fecretary  in  war  might  be  prefent  at  the 
*'  grcateft  fecret  of  danger :"  but  withal  alledged  ferioufly,' 
"  That  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  adive  in  enterprifes 
'^  of  hazard,  than  other  men,  that  all  might  fee  that  his 
"  impaticncy  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pufdlanimity, 
"  or  fear  to   adventure  his  own  perfon."     In  the  morning 

before 
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before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [b],  as  always  upon  a(5lIon, 
he  was  very  chearful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  firft  rank 
of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  ; 
from  whence  he  was  fhot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that 
incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  having  fo  much  difpatched  the  true  bufmefs  of  life, 
that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to  that  immenfe  knowledge,  and 
the  youngeft  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency. 

His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  aflure  ' 
us,  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, of  a  wit  fo  fharp,  and  a  nature  fo  fmcere,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  lovely ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour, 
of  the  moft  exemplary  manners,  and  fmgular  good  nature, 
and  of  the  moft  unblemifhed  integrity ;  of  that  inimitable 
fweetnefs  and  delight  in  converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and 
obliging  a  humanity  and  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever 
equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friendfhip,  for  the  moft  part, 
was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  and  fublime  parts,  and 
of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity.  He  was  a 
great  cherifher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in  any 
man  ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  a- 
bove  his  fortune.  As  he  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gen- 
tlenefs,  application,  and  even  fubmiiEon,  to  good  and  wor- 
thy, and  entire  men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which 
objefted  him  to  another  converfation  and  intermixture,  than 
his  own  ele£l:ion  would  have  done)  adverfus  malos  injucun- 
dus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men  j  and  was  fo  ill  a  diflembler  of 
his  diflike  and  difmclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good 
fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he 
being  prefent ;  "  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of 

[b]  Whltelock  fays,  that  in  the  friends  to  go  Into  the  fight,  as  hav- 

morning  before  the  battle,  he  called  ing  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no  mi- 

for  a  clean  fhirt,  and  being  alkcd  iitary  olTicer,  he   laid,   <*  He  was 

the  reafon  of  it,  anfwered,  "That  *'  weary  of  the  times,    and  fore- 

**  if  he  were  (lain  in  battle,  they  "  faw   much   mifery  to    his   own 

*'  fliould  not  find  his  body  in  foul  "  country,     and    did    believe    he 

"  linen."     Bein^  difluaded  by  his  "  fhould  be  out  of  it  ere  night/' 
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*'  the  whole  hoiife,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every 
"  member  might,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
■  *'  ledgmcnt,  ftir  or  move  his  hat  tow^ards  him  :"  the  which 
'  (though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falk- 
'  land,  who  believed  the  fervice  itfelf  not  to  be  of  that  mo- 
ment, and  that  an  honourable  and  generous  perfon  could  not 
have  {looped  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  inftead  of  moving 
his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe  down 
to  his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though 
zt  that  time  moft  popular.  He  v/as  conftant  and  pertinaci- 
ous in  whatfoever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
by  any  pains  that  were  neceffary  to  that  end.  And  there- 
fore Imving  once  refolved  not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved 
above  all  places,  till  he  had  perfe6lly  learned  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country,  and  pur- 
fued  it  wich  that  indefatigable  induftry,  that  it  will  not  be 
believed  in  how  fhort  a  time  he  was  mafter  of  it,  and  accu- 
rately read  all  the  Greek  hiftorians.  He  had  a  courage  of 
the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far  from  fear,  that 
he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger  ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  any  occafion  of  a61:ion,  he  always  engaged  his 
perfon  in  thofe  troops,  which  he  thought,  by  the  forward- 
nels  of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like  to  be  fartheft  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary chearfulnefs,  without  at  all  affecting  the  execu- 
tion that  ufually  attended  them  J  in  which  he  took  no  de- 
light, but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  re- 
finance made  neceflary.  At  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy 
was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  in- 
terpofmg  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms, 
and  againft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man  might  think 
he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  the 
face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  ftiedding  of  blood. 
Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknov/ledged  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  profcllion  of  a  foldier.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  inftigation  of  his  mother  (who 
was  a  lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft 
mafculine  underftanding,  allayed  with  the  paflion  and  infir- 
mities of  her  own  fex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome ; 
which  they  profecuted  with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe 
he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occafion  of  conference  with 
thofe  of  that  religion,  whether  priefts  or  kicks  s  diligently 
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ftudled  the  controverfies,  and,  as  was  obferved  before,  ex- 
acSlly  read  all,  or  the  choiceft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  having  a  memory  fo  ftupendous,  that  he  remembered  on 
all  occafions,  whatfoever  he  read.  He  was  fo  great  an  ene- 
my to  that  paffion  and  uncharitablenefs  which  he  faw  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
in  a'i  thofe  difpatations  with  priefts,  and  others  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  he  afFe6i:ed  to  manifeft  all  poflible  civility  to 
their  perfons  and  eftimation  of  their  parts  :  but  this  charity 
towards  them  was  much  leflened,  and  any  correfpondence 
with  them  quite  declined,  when,  by  fmifter  arts  they  had 
corrupted  his  two  younger  brothers,  being  both  children, 
and  ftolen  them  from  his  houfe,  and  tranfported  them  be- 
yond feas,  and  perverted  his  fifters  :  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  two  large  difcourfes  againft  the  principal  pofitions  of 
that  religion,  with  that  fliarpnefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of 
reafon,  that  the  church  (fays  lord  Clarendon)  is  deprived  of 
great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of  them,  and  that  they  are 
not  publifhed  to  the  world  [c].  As  to  his  perfon  he  was  little, 
and  of  no  great  ftrength  :  his  hair  was  blackilli  and  fome- 
what  flaggy ;  and  his  eye  black  and  lively.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.  His  ufual  faying  was, 
*'  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

[c]  Bifliop  Barlow  (Genuine  re-  *'  them,  which  were  fignlficant  and 

mains,  p.  329.)  fays,  "  That  when  **  pertinent  to  his  pui-pofe."  Biogr. 

*'  mr.  Chillingworth  imdertook  the  Brit. 

*'  defence  of  dr.  Potter's  book  a-         His  writings  are,   i.  Poems.     2. 

**  gainft  the  jefuit,  he  was  almoft  Speeches,  viz.  A  fpeech  of  unifor- 

*'  continually  at  Tew  with  my  lord  mity.    A  fpeech  of  evil  counftrllors, 

*'  Falkland,  examining  the  reafons  about  theking,  1640.  A  fpeech  con- 

**  of  both  parties,    pro  and  con,  cerningJohnlordFinchandthejudg- 

*'  and   their  invalidity    or    confe-  es.   A  draught  of  a  fpeech  concern- 

**  quence  }    where    mr.    Chilling-  ingepifcopacy  was  found  among  his 

**  worth   had   the    benefit  of  my  papers,  and  publifhed  at  Oxford  in 

"  lord's  company  and  his  good  li-  1644..     A  difcourfe  concerning  e- 

*'  brary.     The  benefit  he  had  by  piicopacy,  London,  1660.     A  dif- 

**  my  lord's  company  and  rational  courfe  of   the   infallibility  of  the. 

**  dilcourfe  was  very  great,  as  mr.  church   of   Rome,  Oxford,    1645. 

**  Chillingworth   would    modeflly  A  view  of  fome  exceptions  made 

**  and  truly  confefs.     And  i'o  was  againft  the  difcourfe  of^  the  infalli- 

**  alfo  that  which  he  received  from  bility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Ox- 

**  his  library,  which  was  well  fur-  ford,  1646.     A   letter  to  mr.   F. 

**  nifhed  with  choice  books,  fuch  M.  anno  1636,  printed  at  the  end 

**  as    mr.    Chillingworth    neither  of  mr.  Charles  Gataker's  Anfwer 

"had,  nor  ever  heard  of  many  of  to    five    captious    queflions,    pro- 

•<  them,   till  my  lord  fhewed  him  pounded  by  a  fa6lor  fur  the  papa- 

**  the   books  and  the  paflTages   in  cy,   &c.     Wood.     Biogr.  Brit. 

CASAUBON  (Isaac)  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  February  i8,   1559.     The  firft  part  of  his  educa- 
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Biogr.  Brit,  tlon  he  received  from  his  father,  and  at  nine  years  of  ag^ 
could  fpeak,  and  write  Latin  readily  and  correctly.  But  his 
father's  engagements  obliging  him  to  be  almoft  always  ab- 
fent  from  home  for  three  years,  he  entirely  forgot  all  that 
he  had  learned  of  him.  In  1578,  he  was  fent  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly  recovered  the  time  he 
had  loil.  He  learned  Greek  of  Francis  Portus  the  Cretan, 
arid  was  chofen  profelTor  in  Portus's  room  in  1582,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  1583,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  father,  who  commended  him,  but  told  him  at  the 
fame  time,  "  He  fhould  like"  better  one  note  of  his  upon 
*'  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the  pains  he  could  beftow 
"  upon  profane  authors."  The  enfuing  year  he  printed 
his  lectures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofc  daughter  he  mar- 
ried on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1586.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  his  commentary  on  Strabo's  geography  was  pub- 
liihed  at  Geneva.  His  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  alfo 
appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfius  Halicamaflenfis.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub- 
liihed  his  notes  on  Polyaenus's  Stratagemata  [a],  and  on 
Dicasarchus  ;  and  in  1590,  his  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  printed.  The  next  year  he  publifhed  an  e- 
dition  of  Pliny's  letters  with  fhort  notes,  and  the  ancient 
Latin  panegyricks  [b].  He  publifhed  his  edition  of  Theo- 
phraftus*s  chara6lers  in  1592  [c],  and  Apuleius's  apology  in 
1594,  and  his  commentary  on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  con- 
tinuing fourteen  years  profelTor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Ge- 
neva, he  went,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1596,  to  be  profef- 
for  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  confider- 
able  falary  than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him 
here  was  not  performed:  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary, 
^  which  was  alfo  not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneaiinelles, 
almoft  determined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.    But  going 

[a]  Cafaubon  was  the  firft  who  by  the  care  of  his  friends,  and  par- 
pubiifhcd  the  Greek  text  of  this  ticularly  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  about 
author.     The  Latin  verfion  joined     a  year  after. 

to  it,  was  done  by  Julius  Vulteius,  [c]  The  third  edition  printed  in 

and  firft  p\ibHfhed  in  1550.  i6ia,  is  more  correft  than  the  for- 

[b]  In  1 591,  he  complains  bit-  mer,  behig  revifed  by  the  author, 
terlyof  embarraffments,  occafioned  Calaubon's  edition  of  Theophrattus 
by  being  bound  in  a  great  fum  for  is  fWl  highly  elteemed,  and  was 
mr.  Wotton  anEnglifliman,  which  one  of  thole  works  which  procured 
he  was  forced  to  pay.  This  itrai-  him  moft  reputation.  Jofeph  Scali- 
tened  him',  till  he  was  reimbuiled  ger  highly  extols  it.     Gen.  D\R. 
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to  Lyons  in  1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons, 
to  whom  Cafaubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his 
houfe,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  king  Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeiFor's  place 
at  Paris.  Cafaubon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,  which 
courfe  to  take,  but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not 
long  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  January 
3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  profefTor  of 
belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that  city  on  the  26th  of  Fe- 
bruary following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  flay  with  him,  till  the 
king's  arrival,  which  was  foon  expelled.  Having  long  wait- 
ed in  vain  for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
and  then  went  to  Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception  ;  but  from  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  pro- 
feflbrs,  and  his  being  a  proteftant,  he  received  much  trouble 
and  vexation,  and  loft  the  profeiforfbip  of  which  he  had  a 
promife.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  pro- 
teftants*  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at  Fontainebleau,  be- 
tween du  Perron,  bifliop  of  Evereux  and  Philip  du  Pleffis  Mor- 
nay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  on  the  30th  of  May,  1 60c,  to 
haften  the  impreflion  of  his  Athenaeus,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great 
friend  M-  de  Vicq,  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and 
his  whole  family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city) 
by  refufmg  to  accompany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon 
was  afraid  of  lofmg,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library 
keeper  to  the  French  king,  of  which  he  had  a  promife,  and 
which  from  the  librarian's  illnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon 
vacant.  Returning  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  family,  the 
September  following,  he  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  by 
many  perfons  of  diftindlion,  and  read  private  lectures.  At  the 
fame  time  he  publifhed  feveral  of  the  ancients  [d],  and 
made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning  Arabick,  that  he  under- 
took to  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranflated  fome  books 
of  that  language  into  Latin.     The  uneafmefs  he  received  at 

[DJViz.HiftoriaeAuguftoefcnpto-  164.7.     Jofeph  Scaligcr  ufed  to  f:^y 

res  cum  commentarioiraaciCalUiibo-  of  them,  that  the  fauce  was  better 

nl, Paris,  1603,  1620.  Leiden  1670.  than  the  fifh.     De  fatyiica  Graeco- 

Diatriba  ad  Dionis  Chryibftomi  o-  rum  poefi    et  Romanorum  fatyra, 

rationes,  Paris  1604..    Perfii  fatyrae  libri   duo,    Paris   1605.      Gregorii 

ex  recenfione  et  cum  commentariis  NylTeni  epiftolaadEuftathiam,  Am- 

Ifaaci  Cafauboni,  Paris  1605.  Thele  biofiam,  et  Baliliiram,  Grsece  etLa- 

riotes  upon  Periius,  are  the  leftures  he  tine,  cum  notis  If.  Calauboni,  1 606. 

had  formerly  read  at  Geneva.  They  A  complete  lift  of  his  works  may  be 

were    enlarged   in  the  edition  of  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
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Paris,  made  him  defirous  of  leaving  it ;  but  Henry  IV.  aug- 
mented his  penfibn  with  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  in  the 
€nd  of  1603,  Cafaubon  came  into  pofTeflion  of  the  place  of 
the  king's  library  keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  GoUelin. 
He  wrote  in  1607,  on  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  be- 
tween pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republick  of  Venice,  a  treatifc 
De  libertate  ecclefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  fovereigns  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  thofe  differences  being  adjufted  while  the 
book  was  printina;,  king  Henry  IV.  caufed  it  to  be  fuppref- 
fed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the  fheets  as  they 
were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies  were  by 
that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was  de- 
firous of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholick  religion,  he  had, 
in  1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the 
controverted  points  ;  but  it  had  no  effe6t  upon  Cafaubon, 
who  died  a  proteftant. 

This  year  he  publiihed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polyblus, 
under  the  following  title   Polybii  opera,  Graece   et  Latine, 
ex   verfione  Ifaaci  Cafauboni.    Accedit  ^neas  Ta6ticus  de 
V       -toleranda  obfidione,  Graece  et  Latine.     The  Latin  verfion 
of  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by  Cafaubon,  who   intended 
to  write  a  commentary  on  them ;  but  went  no  further  than 
the  firft  book  of  Pol)^bius,  being  hindered  by  death.     The 
great  Thuanus  andFronto-Ducasus  the  jefuit,  were  fo  pleafed 
with  this  Latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it   was   not  eafy  to 
Gen.  Dia.    determine,  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or  Po- 
lyhius  Cafaubon.    Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  majefty, 
which   pafTes  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind  :    indeed  Ca- 
faubon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces. 
In  the  former  he  praifed  without  lov/  fervility,  and  in  a  man- 
Ibid,  ner  very  remote  from  flattery ;  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the 
defign  and  excellencies  of  the  book   he  publifhed,  without 
oftentation,   and  with  an  air  of  modefty.     So  that  he  may 
ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch   performances,   which    ought  fo 
much  the  lefs  to  be  neglected,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves 
to  the  reader^s  view,  and  are  defigned  to  prejudice  him  in 
favour  of  the  book  itfelf.     Cafaubon  expected  a  confiderable 
prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedication  ;  but  his  religion, 
as  he  informis  us  himfelf,  prevented  him  from  receiving  any 
Novelles  de  thing  :  to  which  mr.  Bernard  adds,  that  Henry  IV.  being 
Repub.  des  j^Q   gyeat  fcholar,  did   not  know  the   value  of  the  prefent. 
ettrcs.         j^   1610  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows,  one  by  the 
murder  of  king  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian,  the  other,  the  converfion 

of 
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of  his  eldeft  fon  to  popery.  The  lofs  of  the  king  his  patron 
and  protedtor,  made  him  refolve  to  come  over  into  England, 
whither  he  had  often  been  invited  by  king  James  I.  He  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  0<51:ober  16 10.  The  king  took  great 
pleafure  in  converfmg  with  him,  admitted  him  feveral  times 
to  eat  at  his  own  table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  vifit  the  univerii- 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On  the  third  of  January, 
161 1,  Cafaubon  was  made  a  denizon  ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
the  fame  month  the  king  granted  him  a  penfion  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  as  alfo  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  other  at  Weftminfter.  His  majefty  likewife  wrote 
to  the  queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  ftay  longer  in  England  than  flie  had  at  firft 
allowed  him.  Cafaubon  did  not  long  enjoy  thofe  great  ad- 
vantages. A  powerful  diforder,  occafioned  by  his  having  a 
double  bladder,  cut  him  off  on  the  firft  of  July,  16 14,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter 
abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  ere6led  to  his  memory. 
He  had  twenty  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (Meric)  fon   of  the  preceding,   was 
born  at  Geneva,  Auguft  14,  1599.     His  firft  education  he 
received  at  Sedan.     Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he 
was  in  1649  ^^^^^  ^^  Chrift  church  college,  Oxford,  and  foon 
after  eledcd  a  ftudent  of  that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  de- 
grees in  arts.     In  1621  he  publiftied  a  defence  of  his  father, 
againft  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman  catholicks.     This 
piece  made  him  known  to  king  James  I.  and  procured  him  a 
confiderable  reputation  abroad.     Three  years  after  he  pub- 
lifhed  another  vindication  of  his  father.     About  this  time  he 
was  collated  by  dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  biftiop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  to  the  redory  of  Bledon  in  Somerfetftiire  5  and  the  14th 
of  June  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  He 
had  now  formed  the  defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exer- 
citations,    againft  Baronius's  Annals,    but  was  diverted    by 
fome  accidents.    And  when  he  refumed  it  afterwards,  under 
the  patronage  of  archbiftiop  Laud,  his  great  friend,  the  ci-  Wood  A- 
vil  wars  broke  out,  and  he  was  fo  much  involved  in  the  di-  ^^^"-  v^'* 
ftrefs  common  to  multitudes  at  that  time,  that  having  no  **'  ^^ '  ^  ^' 
fixed  habitation,  he  was    forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  his 
books,  and  in  the  end,  after  about  twenty  years  fufferings, 
being  grown  fo  old  and  infirm,  that  he  could  not  expedt  to     / 
live  many  years,  he  was  forced  wholly  to  lay  afide  his  un- 
dertaking. 
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dcrtaking.  On  the  19th  of  June  1628,  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  through  the  intereft  of  biftiop  Laud, 
In  1 63 1,  he  publifhed  at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  de  fchif- 
mate  Donatiftarum,  with  notes  and  amendments  ;  and  in  ^ 
1634,  a  tranflation  into  PJnglifh  of  M.  AureHus  Antoninus*s 
meditations.  The  fame  year,  bifhop  Laud  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  collated  him  on 
the  4th  of  Odober,  to  the  vicarage  of  Minfter,  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  in- 
dueled  into  the  vicarage  of  Monckton  in  that  ifland.  The 
Cen,Dia,  31ft  of  Auguft,  1 636,  he  was  created  do6tor  in  divinity,  by 
order  of  king  Charles  L  In  1638,  he  publifhed  A  treatife 
of  ufe  and  cuftom.  This  is  the  whole  title  ;  but  as  the  au- 
thor himfelf  obferves  in  another  of  his  pieces,  there  might 
be  added,  in  things  natural,  civil,  and  divine.  The  occafion 
of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being  at  that  time  much 
troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what  in  the  law  of 
this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him  before  lit- 
tle known.  About  the  year  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and 
Wood.  imprifoned.  In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  mr.  Greaves, 
Gen.  Di£t.  of  Gray's  Inn,  brought  him  a  meffage,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
Biogr,  Bnt,  ^gj]^  then  lieutenant  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  de- 
lired  to  confer  with  him  about  matters  of  momenta  But 
Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately  dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  bu- 
ried, he  defired  to  be  excufed.  Greaves  coming  again,  dr. 
Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  fome  evil  fhould  follow,  afked  him  the 
occafion  of  the  meflage  ;  Greaves  refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went 
away  a  fecond  time..  However,  he  returned  again,  and  told 
Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant  general  purpofed  to  promote 
him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a  hlftory  of  the  late 
war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  hdt  might  be  im- 
partially reprefented.  Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts  for  fuch  a  tafk,  and  that,  how  impartial  foever 
he  might  be,  his  fubjed:  would  force  him  to  make  many 
reflections  ungrateful  to  his  lordfhip.  Notwithftanding  this 
anfwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in 
London,  whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  his  benefaftor. 
But  this  offer  he  rejected,  though  his  circumftances  were 
then  mean.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  propofed  by  mr. 
Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  James's,  that  if 
Cafaubon  would  gratify  Cromwdl  in  the  requeft  above-men- 
tioned. 
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tioned,  all  his  father's  books,  which  were  then  in  the  royal 
librar)',  having  been  purchafed  by  king  James,  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  him ;  and  a  penlion  of  three  hundred  a  year  paid 
to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  dr.  Cafaubon 
Ihould  live  ;  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.  Not  long  after,  Biogr.  Brit. 
an  offer  was  made  him,  by  the  ambaflador  of  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one,  or  the  infpec- 
tion  of  all  the  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confider- 
able  falary  for  himfelf,  and  a  fettlement  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  upon  his  eldeft  fon  during  life.  But  having 
refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  he 
declined  this  propofal. 

At  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
fpiritual  preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [a]  till 
his  death,  which  happened  July  14,  167 1,  in  the  feventy- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.     Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was 
(killed  in  various  parts  of  literature,  though  not  very  accu-  Hlft,  et  ant, 
lately,  but  that  his  chief  talent  lay  in  critical  learning,  in  .9*°"*  ^*» 
which  he  was  probably  ailifted  by  his  father's  papers.     He "'  ^'  *  ** 
was  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  cour- 
teous  and   affable  difpofition.     He  afcribed  to  Des  Cartcs*s 
philofophy,   the  little  inclination  which  people  had,  in  his 
time,  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.     He  had  feveral  chil-  Gen.  Did, 
dren,  but  none  of  them  made   any  figure   in  the  learned 
world. 

[a]  See  a  lift  of  them  In  the  Ge-  and  fome  fplrlts,  &c.  with  a  long 

Tieral  Diflionary.      Among   other  preface  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 

pieces  he  publifhed  A  true  and  faith-  relation  with  regard  to-  Ipirits.  Lon^ 

ful  relation,  of  what  pafled  for  ma-  don,  1659. 
ny  years,  between  dr.  John  Dee 

CASIMIR  (Matthias  Sarbiewski)  a  jefuit  of  Po- 
land, and  moft  excellent  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  the  year 
1597,  and  is,  fays  monfieur  Baillet,  an  exception  to  a  ge- 
neral rule  of  Ariftotle   and   others   of  the  ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  expert  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  the 
climates  of  the  north.     The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of  Jigemens 
this  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  produ61:ions  ^^^  %^va««# 
of  the  fineft  wits  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  Gro-  jgg]  pjji 
tius,  Daniel  Heinfius,  and   many  others,  have  not  fcrupled  16*2. 
to  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior, 
even  to  Horace  himfelf.     Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  in  his 
praifes  of  Cafimir  :  he   allows  him  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
fire   and    fublimity    in    his   compofitions,   but  declares  him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.     Others,  who  have  owned  his  Reflex,  fur 

yivida'^P°"'^"^' 
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vivida  vis  animi,  his  great  force  of  genius,   have  criticired 

him  as  too  extravagant  and  ftrained  in  his  expreilions  ;  and 

all,  I  think,  fay,  that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his 

odes.     Menage,  though  he  v^as  not  at  all  infenfible  of  Ca- 

fimir's  high  merit,  has  yet  been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he 

Obferv.  fur  calls  his  vanity.     The  poor  father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban 

des^'ii'firs    ^^^^'  ^^^'  according  to  the  ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldly 

de  MalheJ-  proclaimed  the   immortality  of  his  produdions  j    and  fays, 

be,  p.  1 1 6.  that  Horace  fhall  not  go  to  heaven  alone,  but  that  he  alfo 

Paris  1723.  -yyill  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his  immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  praepes  Horatius 

Ibit  biformis  per  liquidum  asthera 

Vates  ;  olorinifve  late 

Cantibus,  -^oliove  terras 
Temnet  volatu.     Me  quoque  defides 
Tranare  nimbos,  mezephyris  fuper 

Impune  pendcre,  et  fereno 

Calliope  dedit  ire  ccelo,  Sec. 

,  But,  fays  Baillet,  ought  mr.  Menage  to  have  taken  occa- 

fion  from  this,  to  fay,  that  even  thofe,  who  make  a  profef- 

fion  of  humility,  are  as  full  of  pride  as  ever  they  can  hold ; 

and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  charaiSler,  which  will  fuit 

....  all  poets  of  the  religious  order  ? 

In  the  mean  time  Cafunir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace, 
but  that  he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil ;  and  he  had 
a6lually  begun  to  imitate  him  alfo  in  an  epick  poem,  called 
the  Lefciade,  which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But 
before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  work,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  die  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  His  death 
happened  at  Warfaw,  upon  the  fecond  of  April,  in  the  year 
1640  ',  fmce  which  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his 
poems. 

CASSINI  (Johannes  Dominicus)  a  moft  excellent 
aftronomer,  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Pied- 
mont in  Italy,  upon  the  eighth  of  June  in  the  year  1635. 
After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  his  ftudies  at  home, 
he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of  jefuits  at  Ge- 
noa. He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  Latin  poetry,  which 
he  exercifed  fo  very  early,  that  fome  poems  of  his  were 
publifhed  when  he  was  but  eleven  years  old.  At  length  he 
happened  upon  fome  books  of  aftronomy,  which  he  read, 
and  obferved  upon  with  great  eagernefs  3  and  felt  in  himfelf 
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a  ftronor-  propenfity  to  proceed  farther  in  that  fclence.  He 
purfued  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs,  that  in  the  year  1650,  the  fe- 
nate  of  Bclogne  invited  him  to  be  their  publick  mathemati- 
cal profeflbr.  He  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematicks, 
and  made  obfervations  upon  the  heavens,  with  great  affidui- 
ty  and  dih'gence.  In  the  year  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at 
Bologne,  which  he  obferved  with  great  accuracy  ;  and  dif- 
covered,  that  comets  were  not  bodies  accidentally  generated 
in  the  heavenly  regions,  as  had  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably  governed  by  the  fame  laws^ 
as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he  folved  an  aftronomical 
problem,  which  Kepler  and  feullialdus  had  given  up  as  in- 
fblvabie  ;  it  v/as,  to  determine  geometrically  the  apogee  and 
eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean  place.  In 
the  year  1653,  when  a  , church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correal  and  fet- 
tle a  meridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftrono- 
mer  in  the  year  1575.  Thefe  were  prodigious  things  for  one, 
who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  the  year 
i6«;7,  he  attended,  as  an  ailiftant,  a  nobleman,  who  was 
fent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome  differences,  which  had  arifen 
between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Po  -y  and  fhewed  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  affair,  that  in  the  year  1663,  Marius  Chigi, 
brother  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  infpedtor  ge- 
neral of  the  fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  j  and  he 
had  afterwards  committed  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in 
the  ecclefia^ical  ftate. 

In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negle£t  his  aftronomical  ffu- 
dies,  but  cultivated  them  with  great  care.  He  difcovered 
many  new  things  in  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis  :  but  his  principal  point 
in  view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites,  which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  ef- 
fected, and  pubhfhed  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomi- 
cal pieces,  in  the  year  1666.  Picard,  the  French  aftrono- 
mer,  getting  Caffmi's  tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  found 
them  fo  very  exad,  that  he  conceived  the  higheft  opinion 
of  his  fkill ;  and  from  that  time  his  fame  increafed  fo  faft 
in  France,  thatLev/is  XIV.  defired  to  have  him  a  member 
of  the  academy.  Cafiini  however  could  not  leave  his  fta- 
tion,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
requefted  of  pope  Clement  IX.  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bo- 
logne, 
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logne,  that  CafTini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France. 
Leave  was  granted  for  fix  years  ;  and  Caffini  came  to  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1669,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately made  the  king's  alironomer.  When  this  term  was 
near  expiring,  the  pope  and  the  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted 
upon  Caflini's  return,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  revenues 
and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him ; 
but  the  minifter  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to  flay,  and  he 
was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which  fame 
year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris  had  been  finifhed  fome 
time.  The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this.  In 
the  year  1638,  the  famous  Minim  Merfennus  was  the  au- 
thor and  inflitutor  of  a  fociety,  where  feveral  ingenious 
and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk  upon  phyhcal  and 
aflronomical  fubjeds,  among  whom  were  Gaiiendus,  Des 
Cartes,  Monmour,  Thevenot,  Bullialdus,  our  country- 
man Hobbcs,  &c.  and  thig  fociety  v/as  kept  up  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fuch  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis 
XIV»  confidering,  that  a  number  of  fuch  men,  a(5fing  in  a 
body  would  fucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of 
fcience,  than  if  they  acSled  feparately,  each  in  his  particular 
ait  or  province,  efiabliihed  under  the  dire6fion  of  Colbert, 
in  the  year  1666,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  :  and  for 
tiie  advancement  of  aftronomy  in  particular,  ere61:ed  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and  furnifhed  it  with  all  kinds  of 
inftruments,  that  were  neceflary  to  make  obfen^ations.  The 
foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid  in  the  year  1667,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  year  1670.  Caffini  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  firfl  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory ;  and  he 
took  pofTefHon  of  it  in  September  1671,  when  he  fet  him- 
felf  in  good  earneft  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeffion.  In 
the  year  1672,  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  parallax  of 
Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  fome  obfervations  which 
he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were  made  at  the  fame 
time  in  America.  In  the  year  1677,  he  demonftrated  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  perform- 
ed in  nine  hours  and  fifty  eight  minutes,  from  the  motion 
of  a  fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  the  year  1684,  he 
difcovercd  four  fatellites  of  Saturn,  befides  that,  which  Huy- 
gens  had  found  out.  In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  his  Tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  correcSled  by  la- 
ter obfervations.  In  the  year  1695,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Bologne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he  had  fixed 
there  in  the  year  1655  ;  and  he  ihewed,  in  the  prefence  of 
feveral  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the 
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ledft,  during  that  forty  years.  In  the  year  i^OO,  he  con-' 
tinued  the  meridian  line  through  France,  which  Picard  had 
begun,  to  the  extremeft  foutheni  p2LTt  of  that  country. 

After  Caflini  had  inhabited  the  royal  obfervatory  for  more 
than  forty  yerj-s,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his 
royal  mailer  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which 
he  published  from  tin^  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too 
tedious  for  us  to  enum.erate  here,  he  died  upon  the  14th  of 
September  1712,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  John 
James  Caffini. 

CASSIODORUS  (Marcus  Aurelius)  a  man  of 
great  eminence  in  many  refpefts,  and  called  by  way  of  diftinc-^ 
tion  the  fenator,  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  country  of  Lucaniajj^ 
fomething  later  than  the  year  463.  He  had  as  liberal  an  e- 
ducation,  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded^ 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodorick  king  of  the  Goths  iit 
Italy.  Theodorick  firft  made  him  governor  of  Sicily  ;  and- 
when  he  had  fufficiently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  irt 
the  adminiftration  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards, 
about  the  year  490,  to  his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  his  fecretary.  From  henceforward  he  had  all  th& 
places  and  honours  at  his  command,  which  Theodorick  had 
to  beftow ;  and,  after  running  through  all  the  employments 
of  the  government,  was  raifed  to  the  confulate,  which  he 
adminiftered  alone  in  the  year  514.  He  was  continued  ia 
the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalarick, 
who  fucceeded  Theodorick  about  the  year  524  ;  but  after- 
wards, in  the  year  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices 
by  king  Vitiges,  he  renounced  a  fecular  life,  and  retired  into 
a  monaftery  of  his  own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Calabria.  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  chriftian.  He  entertained  himfelf  with  form- 
ing and  improving  feveral  curiofities  in  the  mechanical  way, 
fuch  as  fun  dials,  water  hour-glafies,  perpetual  lamps,  &c. 
He  colledled  a  Very  noble  and  curious  library^  which  he  en- 
larged and  improved  by  feveral  books  of  his  own  compofmg. 
About  the  year  556  he  wrote  two  books,  De  divinis  le6lio- 
nibus  ;  and  afterwards  a  book  De  orthographia,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  ninety-third 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters  -,  tent 
of  which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  Theodorick  and  Athalarick,  and  two  in  his  own.  He 
compofed  alfo  twelve  books  De  rebus  geftis  Gothorum,  which 
Vot.  IIL  H  arc 
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are  only  extant  In  the  abridgment  of  Jornandes  ;■  tRoagh  ib 

has  been  furmifed,  that  a  manulcrlpt  of  Cafliodorus  is  ftili 

remaining  in  feme  of  the  libraries  in  France.     He  wrote  alfa 

Cave,  Hjft.  a  commentary  upon  the  pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  the- 

litcr.  torn.  i.  ological  and  critical.    Father  Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus^ 

©x^^i74o.'^  There  is  no  need,    fays  he,    of  examining  Caffiodorus's. 

'  '^  Commentaries  on  the  pfalms,  which  k  almofl:  but  an  a- 

*'  bridgement  of  St.  Auftin's  Commentaries,  as  he  owns  ia 

*f  his  preface*     But  befides  thefe  Commentaries,  we  have  aa 

*^  excellent,  treatife  of  this  author's,  intitled  De  inftitutions 

*'  ad  divinas  ledliones,  which  (hews,  that,  he  underftood  the 

**  criticifm  ©f  the  fcripturesy  and  that  he  had  marked  out 

"  what  were  the  beft  things  of  this  nature  in  the  ancient 

*'  doctors  of  the   church. — In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus 

Hi{^.  Crit.  *'  gives  many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  i, 

du  y.T.     c^  ^^^  Yic  takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers^  who  have 

jo^  ■    *      *'  made  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  &c." 

Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  ex- 
traordinary man  j  and  we  think^  that  thofe  have  done  hint, 
no  more  than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ftar,. 
which  fhctfie  out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age*. 
When  he  died  we  cannot  precifely  determine ;  but  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think,  that,  whenever  it  was,  he  could  not 
be  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  old..  His  works  have  been  col-. 
k<5t:ed  and  printed  feveral  times,  but  the  beft  edition  is  that, 
cf  Rohan  in  the  year  1679,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the 
notes  and  diflertations  of  John  Garretus,  a  Benedidtinc: 
monk.. 

CASTAxLIO  (Sebastian)   was  horn  at  Chatillon,. 

labreri.  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  year  15 15.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  an 
efteem  and  friendfhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at 
Strafbourg,  in  1540,  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  fome  days, 
at  his  houfe,  and  procured  hini  a  regent's  place  in  the  col- 
lege of  Geneva.  Caftalio^  after  continuing  in  this  office 
near  three  years,  was  forced  to  quit  it  in  the  year  I544»  o^ 
account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held  concern- 
ing Solomon's  Song  and  Chrift's  defcent  into  hell.  He  re- 
tired to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr,  and  died; 
in  that  place,  aged  forty-eight,  on  the  29th  of  December, 

Bavic  ^5^3*     ^^  incurred  the  high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  The- 

odore Beza,  who  loaded  him  with  foul  language  for  differ- 
ing from  them  concerning  predeilixiation,,  and  the  punifh- 
ment  of  heretickjs* 

Writers, 
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Writers  are  agreed  as  to  his  poverty :  nobody  denies  tut 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  bread  for  hlm- 
felf  and  his  children,  which  were  not  few,  for  he  left  be- 
hind him  four  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  There  are  fomcBaylci 
authors  who  fay  he  was  a  minifter,  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  they  were  miilaken.  If  he  had  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  his  profeffion,  he  v/ouid  have  done  more  con- 
fiderable  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and 
would  have  fecured  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  uneafmefles  : 
but  inftead  of  that,  he  fet  up  for  a  devotee  and  a  cafuift, 
and  meddled  with  the  moft  delicate  and  obfcure  queftions 
in  divinity.  He  fhould  have  left  them  to  thofe  they  belong- 
ed to  by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  or,  if  he  muft  needs  thruil: 
himfelf  into  fuch  fort  of  bufinefs,  he  fliould  have  applied  to 
himfelf  Efop^s  advice,  "  You  ought,  faid  he  to  Solon,  ei- 
*'  ther  not  to  approach  kings,  or  elfe  to  fay  nothing  to 
*'  them  but  what  they  fhall  like."  His  works  are  very  con- 
fiderable,  on  account  both  of  their  quality  and  their  number. 
He  difcovered  great  know]\;dge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and. 
Hebrew  languages.  In  1545,  he  printed  at  Bafil  four  books 
of  Dialogues,  containing  the  principal  hiftories  of  the  Bible> 
in  elegant  Latin,  fo  that  youth  might  thereby  make  a  profit 
ciency  in  piety,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  the  fame  time. 
He  publifhed,  in  1646,  a  tranflation  of  the  Sibylline  verfes 
into  Latin  heroick  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of  Mofes  into 
Latin  profe,  with  notes.  This  was  followed,  in  1547,  by 
his  Latin  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  of  all  th^ 
other  fongs  found  in  fcripture.  In  1548  he  printed  a  Greek 
poem  on  the  life  of  John  the  BaptiPc,  and  a  Paraphrafe  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonas  in  Latin  verfe.  He  tranflated  fome  para- 
ges of  Homer,  and  fome  books  of  Xcnophon  and  St.  Cyril. 
He  alfo  turned  into  Latin  feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous 
Ochinus,  particularly  the  Thirty  dialogues,  fome  of  which 
feem  to  favour  polygamy.  He  advanced  fome  fihguiar  no-* 
tions  in  his  notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes  ;  as  for  inftance^ 
that  the  bodies  of  malefa6lors  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  gib- 
l>ets  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  with  death  but  with 
flavery.  His  reafon  for  thefe  opinions  was,  that  the  political 
laws  of  Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  on  the  EjMftle  to  the 
Romans  were  condemned  by  the  church  of  Bafil,  becaufe  they 
oppofed  the  doctrine  of  predefti nation  and  efficacious  graces 
His  principal  work  is  a  Latin  and  French  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures,  which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers.  He  be- 
gan his  Latin  tranflation  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  iinilhed  it 
at  Bafil  in  1550.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  i<5i,  and  dedica- 
ted by  the   authox  to  Edward  VI.  king   of  England.     He 
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publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  it  in  1554,  and  another  iit 
r556.  The  edition  of  1573  is  moft  efteemed.  The  French 
verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1555.  The  fault  which  has  been  moft  generally- 
condemned  in  his  Latin  tranflation,  is  the  affectation  of 
fc*ylc.  ufmg  only  claffical  terms.  He  is  accufed,  but  without 
juft  ground,  of  having  run  into  the  other  extreme  in  his 
French  tranflation,  that  is,  of  having  made  ufe  of  low  and 
vulgar  terms.  Some  people  are  very  unfortunate,,  they  can 
never  avoid  cenfure  ;  if  any  other  than  Caftalio  (fays  mr. 
Bayle)  had  made  this  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  fcarce  any 
fault  would  have  been  found  with  the  ftyle. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis)  an  Italian  critick,  fa- 
mous for  his  parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill- 
nature,  was  born  at  Modena  in  the  year  15 05.  Being  de- 
fpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  and 
4>|a-.  hill,  hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the  learned,  fays  Morerr,  he  left 
his  own  country,  and  went  into  Germany,  where  he  refided 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  After  fix  years 
abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  but  hated  for  his  captious  and  contra- 
didlory  humour.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his 
commentary  upon  Arlftotle's  poeticks ;  where  Rapin  afllireS^ 
lis,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  find  fomething  to  except  a- 
l^rcfacc  to  gainft  in  the  text  of  Arifl:otle.  He  attacked  his  contempora- 
his  Reftex.  ^y  ^^j  j-j^^j  jj^  polite  literature,  Hannibal  Caro,  as  we  have* 
ctique^  ^°*  obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the  quarrel  did  not  end  with- 
out many  fatyrical  pieces  written  on  both  fides  in  verfe  ancJ 
profe.  Caftelvetro  however  was  affifl:ed  here  by  his  friends  ^ 
for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules  for  writing 
poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf.  Thijs 
critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifitioi* 
at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much 
deference  to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  the  old. 
This  topick  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his 
travels  into  Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  eftablifhed  ; 
and  we  fuppofe  it  had  infe(5ted  his  converfation  and  writings. 
Caftelvetro  had  a  mJnd  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then, 
was,  before  a  council  ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal 
of  Mantua  his  legate,  that  fince  Caftelvetro  had  been  ac-* 
cufed  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  i-t  was  necefl^ary  for 
him  to  appear  there  under  the  character  of  a  perfon  accufea.. 
Upon  the  pope's  aflliring  him  of  high  honours,  if  he  was 
found  innocentj  and  of  clemency  if  guilty,  Caftelvetro  ap-^ 
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'jjeared  before  the  inquifition,  and  was  examined  upon  tbe 
nth,  14th,  and  17th  of  06lober  1560:  but  finding  himfelf 
embarafied  by  the  queftions  put  to  him,  and  efpecially  in  re- 
gard to  a  book  of  Mclan(Si:hon,  which  he  had  tranflated  into 
Italian,  he  durft  not  truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  fled,  H« 
went  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of 
the  belles  lettres,  to  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  this  happen- 
ed upon  the  20th  of  February  157 1.  Thuanu$,a4 
We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  Caftelvetro's  houfe^""'  'A^Jjj^ 
Tjeing  on  fire  at  Lyons,  he  cried  out  al  poetica,  fave  my  po-gdit^  * 
cticks :  which  fhews,  that  he  confidered  this  work  as  the 
beft  of  his  performances.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  fo,  if  what 
is  faid  be  true,  that  it  coft  him  half  his  life  in  compofmg. 
His  other  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  poeticks  ^  and  his  poft- 
humous  works  want  the  greateft  part  of  that  perfeftion, 
-which,  if  he  had  lived  to  correct  tliem,  he  would  probably 
^ave  given  them. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar)  an  eminent 
Italian  nobleman,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  an- 
cient family,  and  born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  upon  the  6th  of  December  1478.  As 
foon  as  he  was  arrived  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mailers  ap- 
pointed him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  in- 
ftrudfed  by  the  famous  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  of  Coit- 
flantinople,  who  then  refided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  archite6i:ure, 
as  appears  from  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  ; 
and  he  ,madc  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Ur- 
hin,  and  Baonaroti,  though  incomparable  artiils,  never 
thought  their  works  perfect,  oanlefs  they  had  the  approbation 
of  Caftiglione.  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  former 
preferved  in  the  colle6i:ion  of  Bernardino  Pino  j  which,  as  itVoL  xl.  p. 
•is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  not  long,  we  will  iaere  in- 400. 
iert  for  the  reader's  amufement. 

To  the  count  Balthazar  Caftiglione. 

"  My  good  lord,  I  have  made  defigns  In  feyeral  different 
^'  manners  upon  your  lordftiip's  invention,  and  I  gave  fatif- 
*'  fa6lion  to  all,  if  all  are  not  my  flatterers ;  but  I  cannot' 
'*'  fatlsfy  my  own  judgment,  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  not  fa- 
■^'  tisfying  your's.  I  herewith  fend  them  to  you :  let  your 
^'  lordfliip  pleafe  to  make  choice  of  any  of  them,  if  any  of 
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*'  them  deferve  the  honour  of  your  choice.  His  holinefs,  in 
*'  doing  me  honour,  has  laid  an  heavy  turden  upon  my 
*'  fhoulders :  which  is,  the  charge  of  building  St.  Peter's. 
"*'  I  hope  however  not  to  fmk  under  it :  and  the  rather,  be- 
•f'  caufe  the  model  which  I  have  made  pleafes  his  holinefs, 
*'  and  is  commended  by  many  of  fine  tafte.  But  I  raife 
f'  myfelf  to  a  Hill  higher  ambition  :  I  would  fain  find  out 
*'  the  fine  forms  of  the  antique  buildings.  I  don't  know, 
**  whether  I  am  attempting  to  foar  like  Icarus :  Vitruvius 
*'  gives  me  great  light,  but  not  what  is  fufficient.  Concern- 
''  ini^my  Galatea,  I  fhould  account  myfelf  a  great  mafte*r 
f  indeed,  if  it  had  half  the  beauties  your  letter  meniions  :  but 
f*  I  fee  in  your  expreilaon  the  love  your  honour  bears  me ; 
**  and  give  me  leave  to  k.y^  that  to  paint  a  very  beautiful 
*'  woman,  I  ougUt  to  have  before  rpe  thcfe  that  arc  the  moft 
*'  fo-:  with  this  condition,  that  your  lord-hip  might  a^il+  me 
f  in  chufing  oui  the  greateft  beiiuty.  But  as  I  am  unoer  a 
*'  double  want  both  of  good  judgment  and  fine  women,  I 
**  am  forced  to  rcf  by  a  certain  idea,  which  I  form  in  my 
*'  own  mind.  Whether  this  has  any  excellence  of  art  in  it, 
5'  I  cannot  determine ;  but  'tis  what  I  labour  at.  I  wait  your 
f^  lordihip's  commands." 

FrornRpme.  Raphael  d'Urbino. 

When  Gaftiglione  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  in- 
to military  fervice  under  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  father  dying  foon  after,  and  fome  difaftrous  circumftances 
overtaking  that  ftate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and 
return  to  Mantua,  He  engaged  a  fecond  time  in  the  fervice 
of  the  duke,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery 
and  condu£i :  but  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  to 
fee  other  courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither 
ft  the  very  time,  that  Julius  IL  obtained  the  popedom.  The 
Fame  of  CaftigHone  v/as  not  unknown  to  this  pope ;  and  tha 
high  opinion  h^  had  c)f  his  abilities  and  merit  made  him  write 
to  Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of  Urbino  his  coufin,  that  if  he 
would  fend  liirn  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  own  name,  witt^ 
the  char^<Si:er  of  a  public  minifter,  he  fhould  take  it  as  a 
fmgular  obligation »  '  Cafliglione  v/as  twenty  fix  years  of  age  j 
and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  embaflador  to  pope  Julius,  to 
accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance.     He  was  fent 

^  lipon  a  fecond  embafly  to  Lewis  XIL  of  France,  and  upoi^ 
a  third  to  Henry  VIL  of  England ;  whither  he  went  to  bq 
invefted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke  hi§ 

Vsafter.  On  his  ^rrival  \n  England^  he  was  received  with  all 
■■   ■"   '     '         '    the 
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Ae  marks  of  honour  and  efteem ;  being  met  at  the  :port 
where  he  landed,  by  the  lord  Haftings  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  was  then  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  accompanied  by  ma- 
jiy  other  lords,  and  a  king  at  arois.  After  he  had  difpatch-^ 
ed  his  bufmefs  here,  and  was  returned  home,  to  gratify  the 
importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto  his  particular  friend,  he  be- 
gan his  celebrated  work,  T-he  courtier ;  which  in  a  fmall 
fpace  of  time  he  completed  at  R©me,  in  March  15 16.  From 
this  work  we  may  perceive  how  intimate  he  was  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned  together  the 
£rft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
?fingle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity^  The  book 
Jias  been  univerfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and  a- 
broad,  often  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inftrudions ;  and,  if  we  feek 
the  Italian  tongue  in  its  perfe£lion,  it  is  faid,  tkaitit  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  "by  the  duke 
I*'rancifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  Erft  mlnifler  of 
ilate,  as  well  in  civil  as  military  afFairs ;  and,  for  his  fervices 
particularly  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius 
was  prefent,  made  h^m  a  free  gift  of  the  c^flle  of  Nuvolara,, 
in  the  county  of  Pefaro,  Avith  the  maft  ample  privileges  to 
himielf,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fucceilbrs  for  ever.  This  was 
in  the  year  513,  Not  long  after  pope  Leo  X.  confirmed  it 
to  him  by  two  briefs ;  the  one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bem-r 
bus,  and  dated  the  14th  of  March  15 14,  the  other  by  Ja- 
comus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Caftiglione,  having  now 
reached  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  married  a  noble  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bentivoglio,  and  very  re- 
markable for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  fon 
and  two  daughters,  and  then  died  ;  having  lived  no  more 
than  four  years  with  him.  The  epitaph  he  made  on  her,  may 
ferve  for  a  fpecimen  of  his  fkill  in  this  fort  of  compolition. 

Non  ego  nunc  vivo,  conjux  dulciflitna,  vitam, 
Corpore  namque  tuo  fata  meam  abftulerunt : 

3ed  vivam,  tumulo  cum  tecum  condar  in  ifto, 
Jungenturque  tuis  ojQfibus  offa  mea. 

Hippolit3e  Tourellae,  quae  in  amKguo  reliquit, 
Utrum  pulchrior,  caftior,  an  dodtior  fuerit, 

Primos  juventae  annos  vix  ingrefiae, 
Palthaflar  Caftilione  infatiabiliter  moerens  pofuit. 
Anno  Dom.  MP XX 
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Thus  Endifhed. 


■to 


I  live  no  more,  fince  you,   my  dear,  are  dead, 
-  '     With  your  laft  breath  my  foul  expiring  fled : 
In  death,  where-e'er  we  meet,  it  fliall  return. 
And  animate  my  afhes  in  your  urn. 

To  Hippolite  Tourella,  who  left  it  undetermined, 

Whether  fhe  was  more  beautiful,  virtuous,  or  learned. 

Scarce  entered  the  prime  of  her  youth, 

Balthazar  Caftiglione  inconfolably  grieving  erecfted  this 

monument. 
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A  Jittle  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
fent  him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  embafTador ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Leo,  he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity  under  pope  Ha- 
drian VL  and  Clement  VIL  Clem.ent  fent  him  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V's  court  in  quality  of  legate ;  where  affairs 
were  to  be  tranfa6led  of  the  higheft  importance,  not  only  to 
the  pontifical  fee,  but  to  all  Italy.  He  went  into  Spain  in 
O6lober  1524  ;  and  in  his  negotiations  and  tranfactions  not 
only  anfwered  the  pope's  expe6i:ations,  but  alfo  acquired  the 
good  v/ill  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  foon  received  as 
a  favourite  counfellor  and  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambaflador. 
Among  other  marks  of  affection,  which  the  emperor  fhewcd 
Caftiglione,  this  was  a  fmgular  one  j  that  being  then  at  war 
with  Francis  L  of  France,  he  always  defired  him  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war ;  and,  when  it  was 
fuppofcd  that  the  v/ar  would  be  ended  by  a  fmgle  combat 
between  Charles  V.  and  P'rancis  L  wiiih  only  three  knights 
attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftiglione  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  He  alfo  made  him  a  free  denizon  of 
Spain ;  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  biflioprick  of 
Avila.  And  becaufe  this  happened  at  the  jun6fure  of  the 
facking  of  Rome,  fome  took  occafion  to  refleiSl;  upon  Caftig- 
lione, as  if  he  had  negle61:ed  the  aftairs  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  em- 
peror. This  was  indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :  but 
Caftiglione  defended  himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  let- 
ter to  Clement  VIL  It  is  probable,  that  there  was  no  real 
grounds  for  it,  fmce  Clement  hinifelf  does  not  appear  to 
nave  given  the  leaft  credit  to  it.  Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if 
paftiglione  had  lived,  the  pope  intended  to  have  made  him 
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a  cardinal :  and  aftpr  his  death,  in  two  of  his  holinefs*s  briefs, 
both  of  condolence  to  his  mother,  there  are  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
prefTions  of  his  unblemifhed  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  However  the  very  imputation  afFe(Sted  Caftigli- 
one  i'o  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofed  in  fome  meafure  to  have 
contributed  to  his  death.  His  conftitution  was  already  im- 
paired with  the  continual  fatigues  civil  as  well  as  military,  Jji 
which  he  had  always  been  engaged ;  and  falling  at  lengtl> 
Tick  at  Toledo,  he  died  in  a  few  days  upon  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary in  the  year  1 529.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  To- 
ledo, was  extremely  grieved  at  his  death,  and  commanded 
ail  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his  corpfe  to 
the  principal  church  there  j  and  the  funeral  offices  were  ce^ 
lebrated  by  the  archbifhop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and  pomp, 
as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of  tQC 
blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after,  his  body  was  remov- 
ed by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in  a 
church  of  her  own  building ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  Latin  epitaph  infcribed, 
which  was  written  by  cardinal  Bembus.  As  the  epitaph  is 
merely  hiftorical,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  any  pecur- 
liar  elegance,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  giving  it  only 
in  atranflation. 

To  the  memory  of 

Balthazar  Caftiglione,  of  Mantua, 

A  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the  accomplifhments  of  nature. 

With  more  of  art, 

Well  read  in  the  Greek  tongue,  • 

In  Latin  and  Tufcan  a  poet : 

For  his  military  virtues 

Prefented  with  the  town  of  Nuvolara  in  FV;faro. 

Paving  difcharged  himfelf  of  two  embaffies,  to  Britain  and 

Rome, 

And  being  in  his  third  to  Spain, 

Employed  on  the  affairs  of  pope  Clement  VIL 

Having  writ  four  books 

Of  inflrucflions  for  the  education  of  a  courtier, 

Laftly,  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 

To  the  bifhoprick  of  Avila, 

He  died  at  Toledo, 

Leaving  a  name  well  known  throughout  the  world, 

He  lived  fifty  years,  two  months  and  a^ay. 

Aloyfia  Gonzaga,  an  unhappy  furviver, 

Ereded  this  to  her  deferving  fon, 
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Befides  his  incomparable  book.  The  courtier,  Caftiglionc 
compofed  many  Latin  and  Tufcan  poems  ;  which  with  fome 
of  his  letters  are  placed  at  the  end  of  rhe  Englifli  verflon  of 
The  courtier,  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1727.  This 
verfion  was  made  by  A.  P.  Caftiglione,  a  gentleman  of  the 
fame  family,  who  lived  here  in  England,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Edmund  Gibfon  lord  biihop  of  London.  The  Itali- 
an is  printed  with  it;  and  before  the  whole  is  prefixed  the 
life  of  Jthe  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the 
account  here  given- 

CASTILE  (AlphonsitsX,  of)  who  has  common- 
ly been  called  The  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1203,  and  is 
now  more  famous  for  having  been  an  aftronomer,  than  a 
king.  He  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  IIL  to  the  crown 
in  the  year  1252  5  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  happy 
in  his  feign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly  great 
qualities.  The  firft  fburce  of  his  troubles  proceeded. from  his 
having  no  children  by  Tolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  whom  he  married  in  the  year  T246  :  and  whom  there- 
fore he  refolved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrennefs, 
and  to  look  for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark.  Accord- 
ingly the  princefs  of  Denmark  arrived  in  the  year  1254 ;  but 
the  queen  proved  at  lavt  with  child,  and  continued  to  breed, 
till  ihe  had  brought  him  nine  children;  upon  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  Though  this  prince  had 
not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by  his  fubjecfs,  nor  by 
the  neighbouring  kines,  yet  his  reputation  v/as  very  great  in 
foreign  countries.  His  knowledge,  parts,  eloquence,  and 
politicks  made  a  noife  there ;  which  induced  fome  of  the  e- 
le£lors,  in  the  year  1258,  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on 
him.  But  as  he  negleded  to  fupport  his  party  by  his  pre- 
fence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
oppofition  of  his  embafladors.  In  the  mean  time  his  great 
qualities,  and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  fron^ 
plots  and  difturbances  at  home :  and  at  laft  his  own  fon  San^ 
X  jchez  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  ancj 
involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till 
th»  death  of  Alphonfus.  May  not  this  inftance  among  many 
others  help  to  cure  the  impatience  of  thofe,  who  happen  tQ 
labour  under  a  want  of  ifTue  ;  and  who,  amidft  their  difcdn- 
tent,  are  ever  and  anon  ready  to  cry  out,  ''  Give  me  chil- 
*^  dren,  or  I  die  ?"  if  Sanchez  had  not  been  born,  Alphon- 
fus might  have  continued^  for  ought  we  know?  in  the  quie^ 
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pofleflion  of  his  kingdom,  and  have  gone  peaceably  to  his 
grave. 

But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  In  that  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, for  the  fake  of  which  chiefly  we  have  given  him  a  place 
in  thefe  memoirs  ;  we  mean,  as  an  aftronomer  and  man  of  let- 
ters.    He  underftood  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  as 
if  he  had  been  only  a  man  of  letters  j  and  compofed  books 
on  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain, 
which  are  highly  commended.     "  What  can  be  morefurpri- 
"  fmg,"  fays  Mariana,  "  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a 
f  camp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  fhould  have 
*'  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,    of  philofophy,    and  the 
.*'  tranfadtions  of  the  world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarce  ac- 
f'  quire  in  their  retirements  ?  there  are  extant  fome  books  of 
*'  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  the  hiftcyy  of 
**  Spain,  written  with  great  (kill  and  incredible  care,*'     In  Hii!.  et 
his  aftronomical  purfuits  he  difcovered,  that  the  tables  of^P^^"*  *»* 
Ptolemy  were  extremdy  full  of  errors  ;  and  conceived  there-  *'"*  ^'  ^* 
upon  a  refolution  to  correcSt  them.     For  this  purpofe  he  af- 
fembled  a  great  number  of  aftronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a 
plan  was  projected  for  the  forming  new  tables.     Thefe  tables 
were  drawn  up  chiefly  by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Ifaac 
Hazan,  a  learn  sd  Jew  ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfine  ta- 
bles, in  honour  of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  a- 
bout  them.     But  their  dearnefs  did  not  confift  altogether  in- 
the  great  fums  of  money,  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in 
their  being  the  caufe  of  his  lofmg  the  empire  of  Germany : 
for  it  is  doubtlefs  to  this,  that  Mariana  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing paflage.     Alphonfus,  fays  that  hiftorian,  "  had  a  fub- 
^'  lime  genius,  but  v/as  carelefs  and  negligent ;  had  proud 
^'  ears,  a  petulant  tongue,  and  was  better  (killed  in  literary 
^'  than  civil  affairs :  and  thus,  while  he  was  contemplating 
f'  the  heavens  and  obferving  the  ftars,  loft  the  earth."     He  Ibid.  b.  xilf, 
fixed  the  epoch  of  thofe  tables  to  the  3Cth  of  May  1252 -,*•**'• 
which  was  the  day  of  his  accefl[ion  to  the  throne.     We  mult 
not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus,  which  has  been 
recorded  for  its  boldnefs  and  impiety ;  it  is,  '^  that  if  he  had 
^'  been  of  God's  privy  council,  when  he  made  the  world, 
^f  he   could  have  advifed  him  better."     Mariana  however 
fays  only  in  general,  that  Alphonfus  was  fo  bold  as  to  blame 
the  works  of  providence,  and  the  conftru^tion  of  our  bodies  j 
j>nd  he  tells  us,  that  this  ftory  of  him  rcfted  only  upon  a 
vulgar  tradition.     Obferve  the  jefuit's  wcrdls,  for  they  are 
ji|rious :  ^*  Emanuel,    the  uncle  of  Sanchez,    in  his  owr\ 

■         ^'  name. 
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**  name,  and  in  the  name  of  other  nobles,  deprived  Alphon- 
*'  fus  of  his  kingdom  by  a  publick  fcntcncc :  which  that 
*'  prince  merited,  for  daring  fevercly  and  boldly  to  cenfure 
*'  the  works  of  divine  providence,  and  the  conftrudion  of 
'*  the  human  body,  as  tradition  fays  he  did.  Heaven  moft 
Hifl.  of  ^t  juftly  puniihed  the  folly  of  his  tongue."  Though  the  fi- 
Sparn,  .  ]g„(.g  ^f  f^^^]^  ^j^  hiftorian  as  Mariana,  in  rco-ard  to  Ptole- 
my's  fyftem,  ought  to  be  of  fome  weight,  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  improbable,  that  If  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a 
cenfure  on  any  part  of  the  univcrfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftial 
fphere.  For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  that  time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  by  intricate  and  confufed  hypothefes,  which  did 
no  honour  to  God,  nor  anfwercd  in  anv  wife  the  idea  of  an 
able  workman.  So  that  if,  from  confidering  that  multitude  of 
fphercs,  of  which  Ptolemy's  fyllem  was  compofed,  and  thofe 
many  eccentrick  circles  and  epicycles,  with  which  it  is  em- 
l^arafed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to  have  faid,  "  That  if  God 
*'  had  afked  his  advice  when  he  made  the  world,  he  would 
*'  have  given  him  better  council,"  the  boldnefs  and  impiety 
of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminiflicd. 

Alphonfus  died  in  the  year  1284.  Mariana  tells  us,  that 
lie  was  the  firft:  king  of  Callile,  who  permitted  all  the  pub- 
lick  acls  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  who 
caufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  trandated  into  it.  A  code,  or 
body  of  laws,  begun  in  his  fathcr^s  reign,  was  jfinifhed  by 
his  cai'e.  No  regard  v/as  paid  to  his  will  in  the  difpofal  of 
his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  pofleffion  of  the  throne,  while 
his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  who 
wgs  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their  liberty.  lolante  their 
grandmother,  was  Bed  with  them  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  left  Sanchez  fbocld  form  any  defign  againft  their 
lives.  "  It  were  to  be  wiPaed,  fays  Baylc,  for  the  honour 
"  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  v/as  fo  adorned  with  it, 
*'  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately,  and  more 
Dia.  an.     "  wifely." 


Aig»)onio?. 


CASTLE  (Edmund)  was  educated  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  dodlor  in  divinity,  mafter  of  Catharine  hall, 
and  Arabic  profeflbr  tov.'ards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  great  Orientalift,  and  had  a  confiderable 
ihare  in  preparing  the  Polyglot  Bible  for  the  prefs.  He  wrote 
a  very  learned  and  celebrated  work,  called  Lexicon  Hepta^ 
^loiton,   pro  feptem  linguip  Orientalibus,  &c.  Lond,   1699. 

•Pifhop 
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Bifhop  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  calls  him'  iff  KtS 
preface  to  that  great  andjioble  work,  Virum  in  quo  eruditjo 
iumma  magnaque  animi  modeftia  convenere,  See, 

CASTRUCCIO  (Castracani)  a  famous  Italian  ge- 
neral, was  born,  no  body  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1 284  ;  for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning 
by  furprife  in  a  vineyard,  where  he  had  been  laid  and  cover- 
ed with  leaves.  He  was  found  by  Diariora  a  widow  lady, 
and  fifter  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of  St.  Michael  in  Lucca,  wh& 
was  defcended  from  the  illullrious  family  of  the  Caftracajii- 
Antonio  being  a  priefl:,  and  Dianora  having  no  chii Jren» 
they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriflened  him  Caftruccib, 
by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him  as  car-efuJly 
as  if  he  had  been  their  own.  Antonio  defigned  him  for  a 
prieft,  and  accordingly  trained  him  to  letters  ;  but  Cailmc- 
"cio  was  fcarcely  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  began  to  ne- 
gleft  his  books,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to 
wreftltng,  running,  and  other  violent  exercife,  which  very 
well  fuited  his  great  ftrength  of  body.  At  that  time  the 
two  great  faftions,  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibilins,  fhared  allltaly 
between  them,  divided  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  en- 
gaged in  their  different  interells,  not  only  the  members  of 
the  fame  town,  but  even  the  members  of  the  fame  flimily, 
Francifco,  a  confiderable  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins, 
obferving  one  day  in  the  market-place  the  uncommcvn  fpirit 
and  qualities  of  Caftruccio,  prevailed  with  Antonio  to  kc 
him  turn  foldier.  This  was  entirely  to  the  inclination  asd 
tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  became  accompliftied  in 
every  thing,  which  could  adorn  his  profeflion.  Hi  was 
eighteen  years  old,  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Ghibilins  out  of  Paria,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of 
a  company  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,  of  whom  the 
prince  of  Milan  had  foilicited  fuccours.  The  firft  campaign 
this  new  lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage and  conduiSl,  as  fpread  his  fame  all  over  Lombardy  j 
and  Guinigi  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of,  and  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  fon,  and  the  management  of  his  tftate  to  him. 
So  great  a  truft  and  adminiftration  made  Caftruccio  more 
confiderable  than  before ;  but  then  they  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  loft  him  fome  friends  :  for,  knowing  him  to 
be  of  an  high  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy 
iis  vi^ws  were  to  empire,  and  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of  his 
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Country.  He  went  on  ftlll  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  military 
>  exploits,  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much  jealoufy  and  en\y  in  his 
chief  commander,  that  he  was  imprifoned  by  ftratagem,  with 
a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Lucca  foon 
releafed  him  from  the  inconveniencies  of  a  prifon  j  and,  in  a 
fhort  time  after,  folcmnly  chofe  him  their  fovereign  prince. 
There  was  not  then  either  in  Lombardy  or  Tufcany,  any  of 
the  Ghibilins,  but  looked  upon  Caftruccio  as  the  true  head 
of  their  fadion.  Thofe  who  were  banifhed  their  country 
upon  that  account,  fled  to  him  for  protedlion,  and  promifed 
unanimouflv,  that  if  he  could  reftore  them  to  their  cftates, 
they  woula  ferve  him  fo  effeftually,  that  the  fovereignty  of 
their  country  fhould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  pro- 
mifes,  and  encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  en- 
tertained a  defign  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany; 
and  to  give  more  reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  prince  of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  con- 
ftantly  on  foot,  and  employed  it  as  fuited  beft  viith  his  own 
defigns.  For  the  fervices  he  did  the  pope,  he  was  made  fe- 
nator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony.  The 
day  of  his  promotion,  he  came  forth  in  a  habit  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  embroidery,  and 
with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  before,  the 
other  behind.  The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  "  He  is  as 
"  it  pleafes  God  ;*'  the  latter,  "And  fhall  be  what  God  will 
**  have  him."  While  Caftruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was 
Brought  him,  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  to 
Lucca.  The  Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and 
had  already  done  him  fome  damage ;  and  confpiracies  were 
forming  againft  him,  as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa  and  in  feveral 
places.  But  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  all  5 
and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into 
his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous  as  it  were  of  his  glory, 
put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life.  An  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  appeared  againft  him  in 
May  1328.  He  deftroyed  two  and  twenty  thoufand  of  them, 
with  the  lofs  of  not  quite  fixteen  hundred  of  his  own  men. 
He  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  happened  to 
halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  thanking  and  careffmg  his  fol- 
diers  as  they  pafTed.     Fired  with  an  action,  as  fatiguing  as 

florious,  and  covered  with  fv/eat,  a  north  wind  blew  upon 
im,  and  afFedted  him  fo,  that  he  fell  immediately  into  a 
iit  of  an  ague.  At  firft  he  negleded  it,  believing  himfelf 
fufficiently  hardened  againft  fuch  fort  of  attacks ;  but  the  fit 
increafings  and  with  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him 
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•very  and  he  died  in  a  few  day«.  He  was  in  his  forty-fourth 
year  ;  and  from  the  time  he  came  to  appear  firlt  in  the" 
world,  he  always,  as  well  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  expref- 
fed  the  fame  fteadinefs  and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left 
ieveral  monuments  of  his  good  fortune  behind  him,  fo  he 
was  not  aihamed  to  leave  (ome  memorials  of  his  adverfity. 
Thus,  when  he  was  delivered  from  the  imprifonment  above- 
mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded,  to 
be  hung  in  the  moft  publick  room  of  his  palace,  where  they 
were  to  be  (een  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caftruccio,  from 
whom  we  have  extracted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that 
he  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but 
would  have  been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well- 
made,  of  a  noble  afpe^l,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that 
all  men  went  away  from  him  fatlsfied.  His  hair  was  inclining 
to  red  ;  and  he  wore  it  above  his  ears.  Where-ever  he  went, 
fnow,  hail,  or  rain,  his  head  was  always  uncovered.  He 
had  all  the  qualities,  that  make  a  man  great :  was  grateful 
to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  juft  with  his  fubjedls, 
crafty  with  ftrangers :  and  where  fraud  would  do  the  bufi- 
nefs,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force.  No  man  was.  more 
forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more  careful  to  ef-* 
cape  them.  He  had  a  ftrange  prefence  of  mind,  and  often 
made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs.  Some  of  them  are: 
recorded,  whkh  difcover  a  fingular  turn  of  humour ;  and  foj* 
9.  fpecimen  we  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 

Faffing  one  day  through  a  ftreet,  where  there  was  a  houfo 
of  bad  fame,  he  furprifed  a  young  man,  who  was  juft  com^ 
itng  out,  and  who  upon  feeing  him  was  all  over  blufhes  and 
confufion.  **  Friend,  fays  Caftruccio,  you  fliould  not  b^- 
"  afhamed  when  you  come  out,  but  when  you  go  in." 

One  afking  a  favour  of  him,  with  a  thoufand  Impeit^nen^ 
:ind  fuperfluous  words,  *'  Hark  you  friend,  fays  he,  when. 
*>'  you  would  have  any  thing  with  me  for  the  future,  fend 
^*  another  man  to  afk  it." 

Another  great  talker,  having  tired  him.  with  a  tedious  dlf* 
courfe,  excufed  him  at  laft,  by  faying,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
had  been  troublefome :  ''  No  indeed,  replied  he,  foi;  I  didi 
**  not  mind  one  word  you  faid." 

He  was  forced  to  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  great  inftrument  of  his  advancement ; 
^nd  being  reproached  by  fomebody  for  dealing  fo  feverel/ 
with  an  old  friend :  ''  No,  fays  he,  you.  are  miftaken,  i^ 
^'  was  with  a  joew  foe*" 
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One  of  his  courtiers,  having  an  ambition  to  regale  hhtlj 
made  a  ball,  and  invited  him  to  it.  Callruccio  came,  en- 
tertained himfelf  among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  other 
things,  vv^ich  did  not  feem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  One  of  his  friends  intimating,  that  fuch  freedoms 
might  diminifli  from  the  reverence  that  fhould  be  paid  him^ 
**  I  thank  you,  fir,  fays  he,  for  your  caution ;  but  he,  who 
^'  is  reckoned  wif@  all  the  day,  will  never  be  reckoned  a  fool 
«  at  night/' 

CATHARINE,    a  female    faint    of   the   church  of 
Rome,  was  born  at  Sienne  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1 347  ; 
and,  when  fhe  was  turned  feven  years  old,  became  a  nun  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Dominick,     She  was  of  fuch  an   hea- 
venly make,  and  made  fo  prodigious  an  advancetnent  in  pie- 
ty and  devotion,  that  fhe  is  reported  to  have  feen  a  multi- 
tude of  viiions,  and  to  have  wrought   as  many   miracles, 
when  fhe  was  not  near  grown  up  a  woman.     The  monks 
have  faid  even  higher  things  ftill  of  her;  as,  that  fhe  con- 
verfed  face  to  face  with  Chrifl,  nay,  that  fhe  was  adlually 
married  to  him  in  form.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  fo 
heaven-born  a  maid  fhould  be  able  to  bring  about  fuch  puny 
"events,  as  the  reconciliation  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the  Floren- 
tines at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1376,  even  though  he  had 
gone  fo  far  as  to  excommunicate  them  ;  or  that  fhe  fhould 
^ain  fo  much  upon  this  pope  in  1377,  ^^  ^^  make  him  pafs 
immediately  to  Rome,  and   re-eftablifh  the  pontifical   feat 
there,  feventy  years  after  pope  Clement  V.  had  removed  it 
to  Franc^.     But  the  miracles  this  lady  wrought,  and  the  vi- 
rions (lie  faw,  would  not  have  intitled  her  to  a  place  in  thefe 
memoirs,  if  fhe  had  not  been  the  author  of  fome  literary 
productions.     Dialogues  upon  the  providence  of  God,  writ- 
ten by  her  in  Latin,  were  printed  at  Ingolfladt,  in  the  year 
1583,  as  was  the  fame  year  at  the  fame  place,.  An  oration 
iipoj)  the  annunciation  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin.     But  this  was 
written  in   Italian,  as  were  alfo  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  letters  to  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  princes,  publifn- 
cd  at  Venice  in  the  year  1506.     Befides  thefe,  there  cam<i 
out  at  Cologne,  in   the  year  1553,  a  book  of  her  Revela- 
tions 5  for  we  find  in  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  as  well 
aar  in  the  Roman  breviary,  that  fhe  had  the  gift  of  prophefy^ 
and  an  abundance  of  revelations  vouchfafed  unto  her,  as  a 
teftimony  to  the  church  of  her  tranfcendent  piety  and  good- 
m(i^    She  died  upon  |he  gotlx  of  April,  in  the  year  1380, 
5  ^Z^^ 
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aged  only  thirty-three,  i'nd  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  II. 
in  the  year  1461. 

There  is  alfo  another  Catherine,  who  was  fainted  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  and  has  edified  the  world  by  a  book  of  her 
Revelations  ;  which,  it  feems,  were  commirted  to  writing 
in  the  year  1438,  but  not  publifhed  till  at  Bologne  in  the 
year  151 1.  She  was  born  at  that  place  upon  the  8th  of 
September  in  the  year  141 3  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen^  ad- 
mitted into  a  convent  at  P'errara,  where  fhe  made  her  profef- 
fion  in  the  year  1432.  The  inhabitants  of  Bologne  afterwards 
befought  her  to  come  and  prefide  over  a  nunnery^  jull  found-^ 
ed  among  them^  and  there  fhe  died  upon  the  9th  of  March^ 
in  the  year  1463.  Befides  her  book  of  Revelations^  fhe 
Wrote  fome  pieces  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

CATHERINE  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France^ •  zhi 
only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  was  not  near  fo  great 
a  faint,  as  the  two  Catherines  jufl  mentioned ;  nor  had  fhe^ 
like  them,  revelations,  and  the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to 
come.  She  was  however  fond  of  thole  who  could:  we 
mean,  fhe  was  particularly  attached  to  aftrology^  or  the  strt 
of  divining  by  the  flars,  and  to  thofe  who  profelled  it*  She 
Was  born  at  Florence  in  1509,  married  to  Henry  II.  of 
France  in  1535,  ^"*^  '^'^^^  ^"  ^589-  This  is  all  we  fhall  hy 
of  her,  as  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  work,  to  concern 
ourfelves  with  thofe,  who  have  only  been  eminent  for  their 
birth  and  high  rank.  Yet  there  is  one  fmgularity  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  this  princefs,  which  may  juft  be  mentioned :  it  is, 
that  after  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  barrennefs  ten  years  with 
her  hufband,  to  make  him  as  it  were  amends^  fhe  bore  him 
ten  children. 

C  A  T  O  (Marcus  Fortius)  commonly  called  the  Cerl- 
for,  was  one  of  the  greateH  men  among  the  ancients,  and 
born  at  Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519  ;  that  Is,  about 
the  year  232  before  Chrifl.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  fe- 
venteen  years  of  age,  and  fhewed  not  only  much  courage^ 
but  alfo  a  great  contempt  of  the  plcafures^  and  even  of  the 
convenicncies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  horfe  for  himfelf  and 
his  baggage  ;  and  he  looked  after  and  drefTed  him  himfelf. 
*'  What  an  honour  was  it  to  that  age,  fays  Seneca,  to  fee  a 
*'  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the 
^'  dignity  of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefcj 
*'  to  fee  Cato  contented  with  one  horfe,  and  even  not  re- 
•'  quiring  a  whole  one  to  himfelt"  ?  for  his  baggage  hanging 
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"  clown  on  each  Tide  took  up  part  of  him.     Who  would  not 
"  prefer  that  honeft  gelding,  rubbed  down  by  Cato  himfelf, 
*'  to  all  the  fleek  nags,  fine  genets,  and  fmooth  ambling 
Epift.  87.    "  horfes  in  the  world  V  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fo- 
briety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy  of  him.     At 
his  return  from  hio  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf  to  plough 
his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  flaves  enough  to  do  it,  but 
it  v/as  his  inclination.     He  drefl'ed  alfo  like  his  flaves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread, 
PIbtarck.  in  and  drinking  of  the  fame  wine.     He  did  not  in  the  mean 
It.  Catonis.^j^jjg   negleS  t(>  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecialiy  in  regard  to 
fpeaking  well ;  a'  talent  very  neceflary  to  him,  lince  he  plead- 
ed many  caufes  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always 
did  gratis. 

Valerius  Fkccus,  v/ho  had  a  country  feat  near  Cato,  was 
very  defirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  vvhom  he  had  heard  fa 
many  remarkable  things;  and  fielding  that  it  was  a  good 
plant,  which  only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted 
into  better  ground,  he  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato 
foon  made  himfelf  efteemed  in  tliat  city ;  and  having  fo 
powerful  and  officious  a  patron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly 
raifed  himfelf.  He  was  firft  of  all  elected  military  tribune  > 
afterwards  they  made  him  quefror  ;  in  the  year  of  Rome 
558,  he  was  advanced  to  be  conful,  and  in  the  year  569 
chofen  cenfor.  No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  than  he 
for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  drfcharge  the  duties  of 
it.  He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and  exemplary 
life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices  of  the 
Romans ;  which  gave  occaficn  to  fay,  that  he  was  not  lefs 
fei-viceable  to  the  republick  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  vicStories  over  bis  enemies. 
It  was  well  known,  that  he  would  exercife  the  cenforfhip 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon,.  why  die  pa- 
tricians oppofed  him,  when  he  flood  for  that  office;  but  the 
fame  reafon  induced  the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  com- 
petitors. The  infcription  of  the  ftatue  ercdted  for  him  was 
a  glorious  teflimony  of  his  behaviour  in  that  office.  "  The 
"people,  fays  Plutarch,  did  like  his  cenforfhip  wondrous 
*'  well  ;  for  fetting  up  a  flatue  for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the 
"  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  infcription  under  it,  not 
"  of  his  warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  fig- 
'*  nified,  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his  good 
"  difcipline  and  oi'dinances  reclaimed  the  Roman  common- 
"  wealth,  when  it  was  declining  and  tumbling  into  vice.'* 
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Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  arid  prcferved  a  great  llrength 
of  body  and  mind  to  the  laft.  fieing  a  man  of  a  vigoroirs 
conftitution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age  ;  and,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  as  much 
as  he  delired,  he  married  again.  "  Having  loft  his  wife^ 
"  fays  Plutarch,  he  married  his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Pau- 
"  lus  Emilius,  who  was  fifter  to  the  fecond  Scipio  Africa- 
"  nus  J  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf,  he  made  ufe 
"  of  a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to  him.  But 
"  the  houfe  being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law  alfo  in 
"  it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovered  :  for  the  young 
"  wench  one  day  pafling  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato*s 
''  bed-chamber,  the  youth,  his  fan,  though  he  faid  nothings 
'^  feemed  to  look  a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  m^an 
*'  foon  perceived  it  troublefome,  yet  faid  alfo  nothing;  but 
"  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
"  with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market.  Among  the  reft 
*'  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of' his,  to  whom  he  called  a- 
"  loud,  and  afked  him,  whether  he  had  married  his  daugh- 
"  ter  ?  the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to 
*'  have  that  maid,  and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up."  in  vlt. 
Cato  had  a  fon  by  this  fecond  venter,  to  whom,  from  his 
mother,  he  gave  the  furname  of  Salonius.  This-  Cato  Sl- 
lonius  was  the  father  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato 
of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great  grandfon  of  Cato  the 
cenfor.  The  feverity  hov*'ever  of  the  cenfor  could  not  fc-^ 
cure  him  from  the  ill  effefts  of  this  new  v/ife's  pride  and 
turbulent  fpirit,  though  fhe  was  a  womzn  of  mean  extract 
tion  ;  and  St.  Jerome,  defigning  to  prove,  that  thofe  who 
marry -a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home,  do  nof  obtain  their 
end,  alledges  the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor.'  ^  Advcrf.  jo- 

He  wrote  feveral  works  :  A  Roman  hiftory,  and  a  book 
concerning  the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant:  He  com- 
pofed  a  book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in 
the  defcription  of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good 
old  Latin.  He  wrote  alfo  fomething  concerning  rhetorick, 
and  was  probably  the  lirft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon 
that  fubje6t.  He  is  memorable  for  having  had  at  firft  an  a- 
verfion  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  -the  ftiidics  that  were  moft  in 
vogue  among  them.  Plutarch,  after  having  f^ld  that  Cato 
was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three  philofophers,  deputed  by  the 
Athenians,  fo  well  received  and  approved  at  Rome,  and  that 
he  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them  home  immediately  ;  fays, 
"  That  he  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  anger  to  Cornesdes, 
"  but  becaufe  he  wholly  dcfpifed  philoi'ophy,  and  out  of  a 
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"  kind  of  pride,  fcofFed  at  the  Greek  mufes  and  literatare  : 

"  for  indeed   he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was  a 

"  pratuig  feditious  fellow.     And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any 

"  thing  that  was  Greek,  he  ufed  a  much  harfher  tone  than 

*'  was  ufual   towards  one  of  his  age;    pronouncing,  as   it 

"  were,  with    the   voice    of  an    oracle,    that   the    Romans 

*'  would  prefently  be  deflroyed,  w^hen  they  once  came  to  be 

Advcrf,  Jo-  cc  infected  with  Greek."     Neverthelefs   it    is  certain,    that 

viniah,  1.  i.  Q^^^  himfelf  afterwards  ftudied  it. 

We  fhould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cr.to,  fhould 
we  Imagine,  as   from  what  has  been   faid,  we  might,  that 
aufterity  was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  con- 
verfations  :  for  he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agree- 
able  ftrokes  of  raillery,  and  had    many  humorous-  fayings. 
Take  one  of  them  with  Balzac's  paraphrafe  and   prologue. 
"  The  very  cenfors,  fays  that  writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed 
''  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  their  office,  did  not  altoge- 
"  ther  lay  afide  raillery.     They  were  not  always  bent  upon 
"  fcverity  -,  and  the  hrft  Cato,  that  troublefome  and  intole- 
"  rable  honeii  man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  be  troublefome  and 
*'  intolerable.     He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome 
*'  intervals  of  good   humour.     He  dropped   now  and   then 
"  fome  words  that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  ma- 
"  dam,  judge  of  the  reft  by  this.     He   had   married   a   very 
"  handfome  wife;    and  hiitory  tells   us,    that  fhe  was  ex- 
'^  tremely  afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved  her  hufband  well. 
"  Thofe  two  paffions  prompting  her  to  the  fame  thing,  fhe 
"  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fancStuary  againft 
"  thunder  ;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft  noife 
'*  Ihc  fancied  fhe  heard   in  the  fky.     Cato,  who  was  well 
"  plcafed  with  the  ftorm,  and   very  willing  to  be  carefTed, 
*'  could  not  conceal  his  joy.     He   revealed  that  domeftick 
"  fecret  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  one"  day,  fpeaking  of 
'*  his  wife,    that   fhe    had    found  out  a  way  to  make  him 
"  love  bad  weather ;  and  that  he  never  was  fo  happy,    as 
Fial/ac,  du-  c<  v/hen  Jupiter  was  angry."     It  is  worth  obferving,    that 
.iame  la     '  ^^^^  made  this  fpeech,  during  his  cenforfhip  ;  when  he  de- 
inarq.iHe  df  graded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably  have  been 
Rambouil-   conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  his  wife  in 
oVhl'sOn*.  the  day-time,  in  the  prefence  of  his  daughter:  a  piece  of 
vrcia.v-';/*^.  feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
,  and  moderns. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  chara6ler,  yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  iome  bleniifhes  in  it.  Plutarch  char- 
ges him  With  j^oliefring  afi  e;^truvagant  defire  of  gain  j  and  it 
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is  certain,  that  his  eagernefs  to  Improve  his  eflate,  and  In- 
creafe  his  revenues,  made  him  guilty  of  ufuiy  in  no  fmall 
degree.  A  faying  of  his  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  fawr  com-^ 
ing  out  of  a  oawdy  houfe,  which  Horace  has  preferved,  feems 
to  favour  of  a  loofe  morality  :  "  Go  there,  brave  youth, 
*'  and  quench  the  generous  flame ;"  meaning,  that  it  was 
better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  flews,  than  to  debauch  the  ci- 
tizens wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may  excufe  him  here, 
by  faying,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  recommend  the 
leaft.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  ;  an  excel- 
lent orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honefl  worthy 
man,.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  604,  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Verona  about  eighty-fix  years  before  Chrift. 
He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  his  father  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  CcTciar,  who  lodged  at  his 
houfe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  \erres  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  friendfhip  and  confideration  of  the  learned, 
and  of  the  fine  wits,  who  were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  his  youth  by  Manlius,  a  nobleman,  and  one 
of  his  befl:  patrons,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  fo  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  v/it,  that 
he  became  univerfally  efteemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for 
his  patron.  It  is  believed,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia 
to  the  moft  famous  of  his  miftrefles,  in  honour  to  Sappho, 
who  was  of  the  ifiand  of  Lefbos,  and  whofe  verfes  pleafed 
him  wonderfully.  The  true  name  of  that  miftrefs  was  fup* 
pofed  to  be  Clodia,  fifter  of  Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero. He  is  very  far  from  imitating  our  modern  poets,  who 
ufually  complain  of  the  coynefs  and  infenfibllity  of  the  fair 
ones  :  as  for  him,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Lelbia  as  a  woman,  who 
afked  him,  how  many  kiiTes  would  fatisfy  him?  to  which 
he  anfwered,  that  he  defired  as  many,  as  there  are  grains  of 
fand  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  and  ftars  in  the  heavens.  As 
fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many  fine  geniufes 
have  fince  been,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  rccommende4 
him  to  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus,  Calvus, 
Cinna,  &cc.  and  he  travelled  into  Bythinia  with  Memmjus, 
who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after  his 
prastorfhip  :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  He  died  in  the  flower  of 
fils  age,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  he  was  a- 
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,  bout  thirty  year^  old  ;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fent  to  pur- 
sue his  ftudies  at  Cremona. 

•  Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigram- 
matick  way,  yet  fome  ha^'e  pretended,  that  he  equally  ex- 
cdled  in  all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  veneration  for 
him  was  fuch,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Virjnl : 

o 

Tantum  magna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 

Q^iantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius,  and  Barr 
thius  among  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  works,  is 
Hot  fufficient  to.fupport  this  high  opinion  of  hini.  At  the 
fdmetime'itmuftbe  conlidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius 
was  the  only  pbet,.  whofe  verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegancy 
or  harmony  in  itj  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  :  and  his  poem 
probably  was  not  feen  by  our  author,  or  at  leaft  but  a  little 
bfefore  his  death,  jQnce  it  was  not  publifhed  till  fome  time 
fitter  Liicretiys's  deceafe..  Catullus's  writings  got  him  the 
liame -of  the  learned  amongft  the  ancients  ;  for  we  have  the 
Authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apuleius,  and  both  the  Plinys^ 
who  fay,  that  he  was  peculiarly  furnamed  the  learned  :  but 
we  have  no  compofitions  of  his  remaining,  nor  any  lights 
from  antiquity,  v^hich  enable  us  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 
Among  many  others  that  Catullus  inveighed  againfl,  and 
lafhed  in  his  lambicks,  for  he  was  uncommonly  fatyrical^ 
none  fuifered  mouevfeverely  than  Julius  Csefar,  under  the 
pame  of  Manau!rra.  '  This  however,  only  furniihed  Caefar 
T^ii;^'' an- oppofUmi ty.  of  fliewing  his  moderation  and  huma- 
fii^y:  For  after  Catullus,  by  repeated  inve6tives,  had  given 
fiifficient  occafion  to  Caefar.  to  rcfent  it,  efpecially  from  one, 
whofe  father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  ;  Caefar,  inftead  of 
exprelling  anyiuiieafrnefs  at  this  ufage,  generoully  invited  the 
poet  to  fupper  with  hinij  and  there  treated  him  v/ith  fo  much 
a^ability  and  good^hature,  that  Catullus  was  perfectly  afham- 
ed^at  Avhat  he-had  done,  and  refolved  to  make  him  amends 
for  the  fuUire.  Sextus  (i)riintus,  as  one  obferyes  upon  this 
3ptastrj,  £^ry,  '' .was  not  of  fo  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper. 
vol.  i.  No.  ^,*'^U:pon  his  being  made  pope,  the  ftatue  of  Pafquin  v/as  one 
^2-  <<i' night  dreffed  in  a  very  dirty  fhirt,  .with  an  exci^fe  written 

*' -under  it,  that- he  .was  forced  to  wear;  foul  linen, /becaufe 
f-  his  laundrefe  was  made  a  princefs.  This  was  a  reflexion 
^  upon  the  pope's  filter,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  her 
*^  brother,  was  in  thoft  mean  xircumRances  that  Pafquirx 
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<«  reprefented  her.  As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  noife 
*'  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
*'  to  any  perfon  who  fhould  difcover  the  author  of  it.  1'he 
"  author  relying  upon  his  holinefs's  generofity,  as  alfo  on 
*'  fome  private  overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
*'  made  the  difcovery  himfelf:  upon  v/hich  the  pope  gave 
*^  him  the  rev/ard  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
"  to  difable  the  fatyrift  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to 
*'  be  cutout,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off.'* 

I  muft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  he 
has  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonnei's  and  obfce- 
nities  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  and  many  have  on 
that  account  concluded  that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he 
was  of  a  gay  amorous  temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as 
indeed  it  appears  very  plainly  from  many  of  his  poems  :  but 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
is  not  only  abfurd,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  manner 
cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Nam  caftum  efTe  decet  pium  po2tam 
Ipfum  :  verficulos  nihil  neceile  eft  : 
Qm  turn  denique  habent  falem  etleporem, 
Si  fmt  molliculi  et  parum  judici. 

Lyric,  xvii. 

And  wc  learn  from  Pliny  th°  younger,  that   they  were  the 
fc^ntiments  of  the  times  :  for  fpeaking  of  fome  hendecafylla- 
bles,  which  he  fent  to  his  friend  Paternus,  he  fays,  "  Ex  Lib.  W,  ep. 
*'  quibus  tamen  fi  nonnulla  tibi  Paulo  petulantiora  vidcbun-  ^^' 
*'  tur,  erit  eruditionis  tu:^  cogitare,  fummos  illos  et  gravif- 
''  fimos   viros,  qui  talia  fcripferunt,  non  modo  laicivia  rc- 
*'  rum,  fed  ne  nudis  quidem  verbis  abftinuiile  :  qujE  nos  re- 
*'  fugimus,  non  quia  feveriores,  fed  quia  timidiores  fumus. 
"  Scimus  alioqui  hujus  opufculi  illam  effe  vcriiTimam  legem, 
''  quam  Catullus  expreiTit :"  and  then  he  fubjoins  the  fore- 
going verfcs.     Monfieur  Bayle,  who  was  under  a  ncccility  of 
defending  himfelf  from,  a  charge  of  a  fimilar  nature,  exprcf- 
fes  himfelf  thus  :  "  He  v/ould  be  laughed  at  who  fhould  go 
"  about  to  prove,  that  Boccace  was  not  a  man  of  probity, 
^^  becaufe  he  wrote  the  Decameron  :  or  conclude,  that  the 
"  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to  Francis    the  firft,  was  not  a 
"  princefs  of  admirable  virtue,  whofe  praifes  refounded  every    ' 
^'  where,  hccaufe  fhe  wrote  fome  novels  of  gallantry. — In 
^'  fuch  books,  adds  he,  wife  men  know  how  to  diftinguilh  Bayle'scrl. 
^*  between  the  perfon  of  the  author  and  his  writings."  tic.  andhifi. 
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GAVE  (Dr.  William)  a  very  learned  divine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1637  upon  the  3,0th  of  December,  and  edur 
jcated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  vi^as  fuccefr 
fively  minjfter  of  Hafely  in  Oxfordfhire,  great  Allhallows, 
and  of  Iflington  near  London.  He  becarne  chaplain  to  king 
Charles  II.  and  in  the  year  16S4  was  inftalled  canon  of 
Windfor.  He  was  the  author  of  fgme  large  and  learned 
works,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  He  compofed  a 
very  ufeful  work,  intitled.  The  hiftory  of  the  lives,  adts^ 
(deaths,  and  martyrdoms  of  thofe,  v/ho  were  contemporary 
with  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the 
three  firft  centuries  of  the  church,  which  went  in  a  fhort 
time  through  three  or  four  editions.  Here  the  Englifh  reader 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himfelf  with  fome  of  the 
prirjcjpal  and  moft  important  circumftances,  which  attended 
the  chriftian  religion,  while  it  was  making  its  way  to  an  eft;3,r 
blifhment  under  Conftantinc  the  great.  In  1688,  he  publifhed  a 
work  of  a  more  e:^tenfive  nature,  called,  Hiftoria  literaria,  &c. 
in  which  he  gives  an  exact  account  of  all,  who  had  written 
upon  chrlflianity  either  for,  or  againfi:  it,  from  Chrifl  to  the 
14th  century;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books 
they  wrote,  and  the  do6lrInes  they  maintained  ;  and  alfo  enu- 
merates the  councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the 
church.  This  and  the  former  work,  gave  occafion  to  a  cor*- 
troverfy  which  enfued,  and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  be- 
tween dr.  Cave,  and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  then  writing 
jiis  Bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le  Clerc  charged 
CavG  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  i.  That  inftead  of  wri- 
ting the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  v/ritten  their  panegyrics ; 
2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was  as  he 
imagined,  plainly  enough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of  thp 
prthodox,  and  made  a  trinjtarian  of  him.  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  a? 
good  kn{ey  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  and  the  au- 
.  thority  of  the  fathers,  was  produced  on  both  fides  :  but  which 
of  the  two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be 
determined  here  ;  unlefs  v/e  may  juit  be  permitted  to  fay,  but 
without  any  intention  to  diminifh  from  the  juftand  great  va- 
lue of  dr.  Cavers  work,  that  the  do£i:or  did  not  entirely  clear 
himfelf  of  the  charge.  Dr.  Cave  died  upon  the  4th  of  Au- 
guft  in  the  year  17 13,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington,  where  w^ 
^nd  this  ijnfcription  over  him  :         ' 
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Juxta  heic 

Ad  imum  pulpiti  gradum 

Conditur  quod  claudi  potuit 

Gulielml  Cave  S.  Th.  Pr.' 

Canonici  Windeforienfis, 

Carolo  II.  a  facris  domefticis, 

Hujus  ecclefias  per  xxviii  annos  vlcarii. 

NatuseftDecemb:  xxxann:  MDCXXXVIL 

Obijt  Aug:  IV.  ann:  MDCCXIII. 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas)  of  Frimly  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  efq;  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Devonfhire,  and  poffefled  of  a  plentiful  eftate,    which  he, 
being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  prudence^  contrived  to  wafte 
a  good  part  of.     Upon  this  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  repair 
his  {battered  fortunes,  if  happily  he  could,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Spaniards.     With  which  view  he  built  two  (hips  from CaniMen'« 
the  flocks,,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  of  fixtyan^^is,  p, 
tons  ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  he  failed  from^S-- 
Plymouth  on  the  2ift  of  July  1586.     He  firft  made  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  then  fleered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  Streights 
of  Magellan  the  5th  of  January  1585,  and  paflbd  them  very 
happily.     Then  coafling  along  Chili  and  Peru,  they  took 
abundance  of  rich  prizes  ;  continuing  their  courfe  as  high  as 
California,  they  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which  mr.  Caven- 
difh,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
fhip,  though  in  mofl  relations  of  his  voyage,  flie  is  ftiled 
the  admiral  of  the  South   feas.     Her  cargo  v/as  of  immenfe 
value,  which,  his  fhips  being  too  fmali  to  carry,  he  was  for- 
ced to  burn,  taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  gold,  as 
was  worth  fixty  thoufand  pounds.     He  then  fleered  for  the 
Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  and  proceeded 
from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached  the  firfl  of 
March  1588.     He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  firfl 
of  June,  and  fo  without  any  remarkable  incident  returned 
Tafe  to  Plymouth  on  the  ninth  of  September;  having  failed 
completely  round  the  globe,  and  brought  home  an  immenfe 
fortune.     This  however  he  quickly  walled,  and  in  the  year 
1591,  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  voyage,  which  was 
^ar  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  former.     He  left  Plymouth 
J:he  26th   of  Augufl:  1591,  with  three   flout  fhips  and  two 
barks.     On  the  eighth  of  April  1592,  he  fell   in   with  the 
Btreights  of  Magellan,  and  continued  in  them  to  the   15th 
pf  May,  v/hen,  qn  accpujit  of  the  badncfs  of  the  weather, 
'•'     '     '  •        ^  };« 
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he  determined  to  return ;  which  accordingly  he  did  to  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  and  there,  it  is  faid,  died  of  grief. 

Biogr.Brit.       CAVENDISH  (Sir  William)  was  the  fecond  Ton 
of  Thomas  Cavendifli  of  Cavendilli  in  the  county   of  Suf- 
folk,   clerk  of   the  pipe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1505.     He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  had  fettled  upon  him,  by  his  father,  certain  lands 
in  Suffolk.     Cardinal  Wolfey,   who  was   born  in   Suffolk, 
took  him  into  his    fplendid   family,  v/hich  confifted  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  one  thoufand  knights,  gentle- 
Kennet's     men,  and   inferior   officers.     Mr.  Cavendifh  feiTed   him  as 
Memoirs  of  gentleman  uflier,    and    was    admitted  into  more  intimacy 
Cavendifh.^  ^^^^  ^"■'^»  ^^^^  ^"X  Other  fervantj  and  therefore  would  not 
defert  him  in  his  fall  j  but  was  one  of  the  few  fervants  that 
ftuck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither  office  nor  falary  to 
beffow.     This  fmgular  fidelity,  joined  to  his  abilities,  recom- 
mended mr.  Cavendifli  to  his  fovereign,  who  received  him 
thi4»  into  his  own  family  and  fervice.     In  1540  mr.  Cavendifh 

was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the- court  of  augmen- 
tation, and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  lordftilps 
in  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1546  he  was  made  treafurer 
of  the  chamber  to  his  majefty,  and  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  foon  after  fworn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both  thefe  honours 
for  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  ;  in  which  time  his  effate  was 
much  increafed  by  grants  from  king  Edward  VI.  in  (even 
different  counties  j  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs 
credit  or  favour  with  queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign 
he  died  in  the  year  1557.  He  married  three  wives.  His 
third  and  laft  wife,  who  furvived  him,  was  the  widow  of 
Robert  Barley,  efq;  and  was  very  juftly  confidered  as.one  of 
the  moll:  famous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  daugh- 
Ibid,  *^^  of  John  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Der- 

by, by  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loaf- 
land  in  the  fame  county,  efq;  and  in  procefs  of  time  became 
coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  with- 
out children.  When  flie  was  fcarce  fourteen,  fhe  was  mar^ 
ried  to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
efq;  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  effate,  all  which  he  fet- 
tled abfolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage  ;  and  by  his  death 
v*^ithout  iffue  fhe  came  into  poffeffion  of  it  on  the  feconcjf 
of  February,  1532.  After  remaining  a  widow  about  tv»relve 
years  fhe  married,  mr.  Cayeadifh,  by  whom  ihe  had  Henry 
Cavendiflij  efc|;  who  wzs  poffeffed  of  confiderable  cftates  in 
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perbyfhire,  but  fettled  at  Tutbur\^  in  Staffordfhire  ;  William 
Cavendifh  the  firft  earl  of  Devonihire ;  and  Charles  Caven- 
difh  fettled  at  WalbeCk  in  Nottinghamfhire,  father  of  Wil- 
liam baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Frances,  who  married  fir  Henry  Pierpoint  of  Holm 
Pierpoint  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  the 
dukes  of  Kingfton  are  dcfcended  ;  Elizabeth,  who  efpoufed 
Charles  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox  (younger  brother  to  the  fa- 
ther of  king  James  I.)  and  Mary.  After  the  death  of  fir 
William  Cavendifh,  this  wife  lady  confenting  to  become  a 
thijrd  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St.  Lowe,  captain  of 
the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  large  eflate  in 
Gloucefterfhire  ;  which  in  articles  of  marriage  flie  took  care 
fhould  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  defoult  of  iilue  ; 
and  accordingly,  having  no  child  by  him,  fhe  lived  to  enjoy  • 

his -whole  eftate,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
heirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iffae  by  a  former  lady.  In 
this  third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  capti- 
vated the  then  greateft  fubjeft  of  the  realm,  George  Talbot,  Kennet. 
earl  of  Shrev/fbury,  whom  fhe  brought  to  terms  of  the  great- 
eft  honour  and  advantage  to  herfelf  and  children  ;  for  he 
|iot  only  yielded  to  a  confiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union  ' 
of  families,  by  taking  Mary  her  youngeft  daughter  to  be  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  his  fecond  fon,  and  afterwards  his  heir;  and 
giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngefl  daughter,  to  Henry  her 
eldefl  fon.  On  November  J  8,  1590,  fne  was  a  fourth  time 
left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow.  A  change  of  con- 
dition that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman,  to  be  four 
times  a  creditable  and  happy  wife  ;  to  rife  by  every  hufband 
into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  have  an  unani- 
mous ifTue  by  oiie  hufband  only,  to  have  all  thofe  children 
live,  and  all  by  her  advice  be  creditably  difpofed  of  in  her^^'^^* 
iife-time,  and  after  all  to  live  feventeen  years  a  widow  in 
abfqlute  power  and  plenty  [a]. 

Sir 

[a]  This  countefs  dowager  of  bed  of  ftate.  That  old  hoiife  has 
Shrewsbury  buiit  three  of  the  one  room  in  it  of  fuch  exact  pro- 
nioft  elegant  ifeats  tlaat  were  ever  portion,  and  inch  convenient  lights, 
raifed  by  one  haiKl  .wjUiin  the  that  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  pat- 
fame  cptinty,  Chatiworih,  Hard-  tern  of  meafuie  and  contrivance 
y'ick,  and  Dldcotes.  At  Hard-  to  the  moft  no^le  at  Blenherm.  It 
v.ick  fhe  left  the  ancient  feat  of  her  rrjuft  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  la- 
family  ftanding,  and  at  a  fmall  dii-  dy  had  the  honour  to  be  keeper  of 
tmttj  ftiU  adjoining  to  her  new  fa-  Maiy  queen  of  Scots,  committed 
jorick,  a3  if  (he  had  a  mind  to  pie-  prifoner  to  George  earl  of  Shrewf- 
jerve  her  cradle  and  fet  it  by  her  bury  for  feventeen  years.  Her  cham- 
ber 
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Sir  William  Cavendifh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  ma/ler  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  characSber  ; 
affirming,  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom 
in  better  obedience  and  quiet,  than  during  the  time  of  his 
authority,  or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  it  remained 
long  in  manufcript,  it  was  printed  in  1667,  and  reprinted 
in  1706,  with  fome  variation  in  the  title.  The  original  manu- 
fcript was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  King- 
fton,  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter, 
who  married  into  that  family. 


ber  and  rooms  of  ftate  with  her 
aiTns  and  other  enfigns  are  ftill  re-' 
malning  at  Hardwick :  her  bed  was 
taken  away  for  plunder  in  the  civil 
wars.  At  Chatfworth,  the  new 
lodgings  that  anfwer  the  old  are 
called  the  queen  of  Scots  apart- 
ment, and  an  ifland  plat  on  the  top 
of  a  fquare  tower  built  in  a  large 
pool,  is  ftill  called  the  queen  of 
Scots  garden,  and  fome  of  her  own 
royal  work  is  ftill  preferved  among 
the  treafures  of  this  family  :  a  car- 
pet embroidered  with  her  needle^ 
and  particularly  a  fuit  of  hangings, 
now  remaining  in  a  chamber  at 
p[ardwick,  wherein  all  the  virtues 
are  reprefented  in  fymbolical  fi- 
gures, and  allufive  mottos,  an  or- 
nament and  a  iefture.  The  earl's 
epitaph  betrays  that    he  was  fuf- 


pefled  of  familiarity  with  his  roy- 
al prifoner.  Quod  a  malevolis 
propter  fufpeftam  cum  captiva  re- 
gina  familiaritatem  faepius  male 
audivit,  which  is  not  to  be  imagi- 
ned true  :  however,  the  rumour  of 
it  was  no  doubt  an  excrcife  of  tem^ 
per  and  virtue  to  the  countefs,  who 
carried  herfelf  to  the  queen  and  the 
earl  her  huftiand,  with  all  becom- 
ing refpefl  and  duty.  Full  of  years 
and  all  worldly  comforts,  fhc  died 
February  the  13th,  1607,  andwaa 
buried  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  AHhal* 
lows  church  in  Derby,  (where  fhe 
had  founded  an  hofpital  for  twelve 
poor  people)  under  a  fair  tomb,' 
which  file  took  care  to  ere6l  in  her 
own  life-time,  and  whereon  a  re- 
markable epitaph  was  afterward  in- 
fcribed.     Kennet's  Memoirs. 


CAVENDISH  (William)  baron  Ogle,  vifcount  Manf, 
field,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Newcafile,  was  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifh  (youngeft  fon  of  fir  William  Cavendifh, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  firfl:  earl  of  Devonfhire)  by  Cathe- 
rine daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle.  He  was  born  in  the 
y^ar  1592.  His  father  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  he  early  difcovered,  that  at  an  age  when 
other  young  gentlemen  are  beginning  tp  learn,  he  had  gained 
an  extenfiVe  )cnowledge  of  the  languages  and  fciences.  He 
appeared  at  the  court  of  king  James  I.  with  the  advantages  of, 
a  graceful  perfon  and  great  elegance  of  manners ;  and  was 
quickly  diftinguifhed  by  the  king's  favour.  In  16 10  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Hefiry  prince  of 
Wales;  and  in  1620^  three  years  after  his  acceffion  to  a  very 
large  eflate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  created  baron 
Ogle,  and  yifcount  Mansfield,     In  the  third  year  of  king^ 

Charles 
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Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Cavendifti  of  Bolefover,  and 
carl  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  The  favours  of  his  prince 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham,  which  however 
could  notfupplant  him  ;  but  the  fervices  expected  of  him  were 
fo  expenfive  as  to  plunge  him  very  deeply  in  debt ;  though 
the  produce  of  his  eftate  exceeded  three  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1638,  the  king  made  choice  of  him 
to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  afterwards  Charles  11. 
In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  Life  written 
the  troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  alTemble,  he  was  ^X  ^'^  du- 
entertalned  by  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  at  Walbeck  with  a  mag-  ^^^^^*  ^'  ^' 
nificence  and  profufion  which  none  at  that  time  attempted  to 
imitate.  The  earl  alfo  contributed  ten  thoufand  pounds  to-  Life,  p.  7, 
wards  defraying^  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  raifed  a 
troop  of  horfe  cbnfifting  of  about  two  hundred  knio;hts  and 
gentlemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  honour- 
ed with  the  title  of  the  prince's  troop.  He  commanded  it  in  ibid. 
perfon,  and  when  he  came  near  Berwick,  he  fent  to  the  earl 
of  Holland,  then  general  of  the  horfe,  to  know  where  his 
troop  fhould  march.  Lord  Holland  anfwered,  "  Next  after  the 
''  troops  of  the  general  officers."  Newcaftle  fent  again  to 
reprefent  that  having  the  honour  to  march  with  the  prince's 
colours,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  march  under  any  officer 
of  the  field.  The  general  repeated  his  order ;  and  the  earl, 
as  the  only  remaining  expedient,  took  off  the  prince's  colours, 
and  marched  with  the  naked  ftafF.  But  the  earl,  though  he 
thought  it  convenient  then  to  defift  from  farther  altercation, 
yet,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  over,  he  fent  a  challenge  to 
the  general;,  who  appointed  time  and  place ;  but  though  he 
had  never  before  been  fufpedted  to  want  courage,  he  found 
means  to  difclofe  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  interpofed  his 
authority,  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the  place,  he  found 
not  his  adverfary,  but  his  fecond,  who  acquainted  him,  that 
the  general  was  abfent  by  the  king's  command. 

As  the  general  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  increafed,  his  majefty's  appointment  of  the  earl 
to  the  tuition  of  his  fon  was,  among  other  things,  called  in 
queftion.  But  the  earl,  to  prevent  any  trouble  which  the 
king  might  fufFer  upon  his  account,  refigned  his  office,  and 
immediately  retired  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  continued  Life,  p.  le, 
in  great  privacy  till  the  king  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  repair 
to  Hull.  He  did  not  receive  the  mefTage  till  midnight,  and 
was  diftant  from  Hull  more  than  40  miles,  yet  he  fet  out  the  n,jd 
fame  hour,  and  with  only  three  fervants  entered  the  place 
early  the  next  morning.  He  infofmed  his  majcfty  of  his  ar- 
2  rival 
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rival  by  a  letter,  and  oftered  to  fecure  for  him  that  Important 

fortrefs,  with  all  the  magazines  which  it  contained  ;  but  his 

majefty,  inftead  of  a€<;epting  this  offer,  commanded  him  to 

obey  whatever  orders  he  fliould  receive  from  the  parliament. 

Ibii.  p.  IX.  By  the  parliament  he  was  foon  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe. 

Clarendon,    and  he  immediately  obeyed.     It  is  faid  that  a  defign  was 

Biogr.  Brit,  formed  to  impeach  him,  but  his  general  character  was  fo 

good  that  this  defign  was  not  executed. 

From  his  fervice  in  parliament  he  again  retired  to  his  feat 
in  the  country.  But  he  was  foon  afterwards  fent  for  by  bis 
majefty  to  York,  where  he  was  ordered  to  take  upon  him  the 
life,  p.  12,  command  of  Newcaftic,  and  the  four  adjacent  counties, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham. He  immediately  fet  about  to  execute  this  commiffion, 
though  he  had  neither  men,  arms,  ammunition,  nor  money : 
it  was  indeed  no  lefs  important  than  difficult,  for  the  king 
had  not  then  a  port  open  in  the  kingdom;  and  in  three  days 
more,  to  fecure  one,  would  have  been  impoflible.  He  fet 
out  almoft  alone,  and  by  his  own  perfonal  intereft  fecured 
Newcaftle,  raifed  a  troqp  of  120  horfe,  and  a  good  regiment 
of  foot,  which  defended  him  from  any  fudden  attempt. 
Mean  while  the  parliament  in  a  proclamation  of  immunity  to 
thofe  who  would  forfake  the  king's  intereft,  excepted  the  earl 
by  name.  This  animated  him  to  purfue  his  purpofe  with  greater 
vigour  and  a6livity.  He  knew  his  own  intereft  to  be  ftill  great. 
He  applied  to  the  king  for  authority  to  raife  an  army  in  the  north. 
The  king  immediately  appointed  the  earl  commander  in  chief  of 
the  forces  to  be  raifed  in  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derbyfhire, 
Ibid.  p.  15.  Lancafhire,  Chefliire,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Eflex,  and  north  of  Trent,  with 
power  to  confer  knighthood,  coin  money,  and  iilue  fuch  de- 
clarations as  he  ftiould  think  fit.  In  lels  than  three  months, 
the  earl  had  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  horfe,  foot,  and  dra- 
Lifc,  p.  I  J.  goons.  With  this  force  he  marched  into  Yorkftiire,  and 
having  defeated  the  enemy  who  oppofed  him  at  Pierce  bridge, 
he  advanced  to  York  ;  where  the  governour  prefented  him 
with  the  keys,  and  v/hither  many  of  the  nobility  ref:>rted  to 
compliment  and  aflift  him.  Having  placed  a  good  garrifon 
in  York,  he  proceeded  to  Tadcafter;  and  the  parliament's 
forces,  either  retreating  as  he  advanced,  or  being  fubdued  in 
battle,  left  him  in  poifeffion  of  all  the  northern  counties, 
whence  he  furniilied  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
cfcorted  by  choice  troops,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  (even 
thoufand,  which  the  king  never  fuftered  to  return.     For  thefe 

im-t 
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important  fervices,  performed  by  an  army  raifed  by  his  per- 
fonal  intereft,  and  principally  maintained  at  his  private  ex- 
pence,  the  king  created  him  marquis  of  Newcaftle.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  patent,  all  his  fervices  were  particularly 
enumerated,  with  fuitable  encomiums. 

In   the   winter  of  1643,  the  earl   marched  into   Derby- 
fhire,  and  from  thence  once  more  to  Walbeck,  his  feat  in 
Nottinghamfhire ;  but  in  a  very  fhort  time  news  was  fent 
him,  that   the  Scots   were  about   to  enter  England  j  upon 
which  he  marched  into  Yorkfhire  with  all  polfible  expedi- 
tion.    It  was  now  become  expedient  to  divide  his  force ;  he 
therefore  fent  fir  Thomas  Glenham  to  Newcaftle,  left  lord 
Bellafize  at  Selby,  and  went  himfelf  mto  the  bifhoprick  of 
Durham.     But  while  he  was  fuccefsfully  oppofing  the  Scots  ibid,  p,  42. 
in  Durham,   lord  Bellafize  was  totally  routed  at  Selby,  fo 
that  he  *haftened  once  more  back  into  Yorkfhire,  that  he 
might,  if  poflible,  preferve  the  city.     In  York  he  was  foon 
belieged  by  three  armies,  and  feveral  attempts  to  take  the 
city  by  ftorm  having  been  made  without  fuccefs,  the  fiege 
was  turned  into  a  blockade.     At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  garrifon  was  brought  into  great  diftrels  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions  ;  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  marquis  over  his 
people,    that  it  'furmounted  even   the  force  of  hunger,  and 
they  fubmitted  to  a  regular  but  fcanty  allowance,  which  be- 
ing dealt  out  to  them  every  day,  preferved  them  from  the 
extremity  of  famine,  and  enabled  them  ftill  to  wait  for  the 
fuccours  which  were   every   day   expedied   from   the   king. 
Thefe  fuccours,   after   a   tedious  but  unavoidable  delay,  at 
length  arrived  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert ;  but 
Rupert  not  content  with  driving  an  army,  much  fuperior  to  i^^-^^^     ^ 
his  own,  before  him,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  would 
beat  it.     This  refolution  brought  on  the  battle  of  Alarfton 
moor,  in  which  the  royal  party  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
fecond  of  July,   1 644.     The  marquis  had  the  mournful  con- 
folation  of  refledling,  that  the  battle  was  fought  without  his 
confent,   and  in    fpite    of  his    remonftrances.     He  faw  the 
king's  affairs  totally  defperate,  and  having  now  no  fervdce  in 
his  powder,  all  his  money  being  exhaufted,  and  all  his  men 
cut  off,  he  made  the   beft  of  his  way  to'Scarborough,  and 
there,  with  a  kw  of  his  principal  officers,  whofe  affairs  were 
equally  defperate,  he  took  fhipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he 
arrived  July  8,   1644.     After  ftaying  about  fix  months  at 
Hamburgh,  he  went  byfea  to  Am.fterdam,  and  from  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  for  his   fecond  wife   a  fifter  of   fir 
Charles  L'uc^s,  maid  of  honour  to  the  qUeen  of  England. 

They 
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They  were  To  diftrefTed,  as  even  to  pawn  their  cloaths  for  a 
dinner.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  that  he  might 
be  fomewhat  nearer  his  country,  where  he  refided  many 
years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this  aggravation,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  only  polTeiling,  but  ruining  his  eAate. 
Befides  receiving  the  annual  rent,  which  was  more  than 
20)000 L  they  cut  down  wood  to  the  value  of  45,000!. 
more.  They  plundered  and  ruined  all  his  houfes,  fold  his 
furniture,  corn,-  cattle,  horfes,  and  deer ;  and  having  ftrip- 
ped  his  eftate  of  every  thing,  even  to  the  fences,  thcV  fold 
it  for  five  years  purchafe.  But  during  all  thefe  harclfliips, 
which  continued  eighteen  years,  in  which  time  he  did  not 
receive  one  fhilling  of  the  produce  of  all  his  eftates,  his 
i'pirit  was  yet  unbroken,  and  his  forefight  preferved  him 
from  deipair.  He  had  predicted  the  civil  war  before  it  be- 
gan, and  he  predi6led  the  reftoration  as  an  infallible  event, 
even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  in  a 
book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addrelfcd  to  Charles  II. 
called  A  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain  with  refpecl:  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The 
marquis,  however,  was  one  of  the  few,  who  from  them- 
felves  derive  dignity  and  honour,  and  whom  fortune  cannot 
make  cheap,  by  making  poor.  When  he  was  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  friends^  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  deemed  a  rebel  by  thofe  who  governed  his  own,  he 
was  treated  by  the  princes,  in  whofe  territories  he  lived,  with 
the  utmoft  diftIn(Sl:ion  and  refpedt.  When  he  entered  the 
Spanifh  dominions^  he  was  complimented  with  the  keys  of 
the  cities  he  pafied  through,  that  he  might  command  the 
gates  at  his  pleafure.  He  was  vifited  by  don  John  of  Au- 
ilria,  by  many  of  the  German  princes,  and  more  frequently 
by  his  royal  mailer,  who,  in  the  midft  of  his  fufFerings,  in- 
vefted  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  reftoratioh.  He  was  foon 
after  conftituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north 
of  Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  na- 
tural difpofition  in  pleafures  of  the  literary  kind.  Some  part 
of  his  time  he  employed  in  repairing  his  eftate  ;  fome  part  in 
breaking  and  managing  horfes,  and  the  reft  in  ftudy  and 
compofition.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  treatife  on  horfemah- 
Ihip,  of  which  a  moft  excellent  edition  was  a  few  years  ago 
printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many  poems,  except  thofe  preferved 
among  the  poetry  of  his  dutchefs,  are  loft,  and  four  comfe- 
4ksy  The  country  captain  3  Variety;  The  humourous  lo- 
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vers  ;  and  The  triumphant  widow,  or  medley  of  humours, 
The  humourous  lovers  was  acted  with  great  applaufe,  in 
1677,  and  Shadv/ell  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the  triumphant 
widow  into  his  Bury  fair.  As  he  himfelf  was  a  fcholar  and 
a  genius,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  wit.  Ben  John- 
fon  was  one  of  his  firft  favourites  j  a  pojet,  fir  William  Da- 
venant,  was  his  lieutenant  general ;  parfon  If  udfon,  an  able 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafter  j  andChillingv/orth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriftmas  day,  1676,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  His  grace  was  twice  married,  but  had  iffue  only  by  his 
firft  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Wiilian| 
Baffet,  of  Blore  in  Staftbrdfhire,  efq;  widow  of  the  hon. 
mr.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fon  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk ; 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and  as  many  daughters  ;  viz. 
William  who  died  young  5  Charles  vifcount  Mansfield,  who 
ferved  under  his  father  in  the  civil  war,  in  quality  of  mafter 
of  the  ordnance,  and  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  without 
iffue  ;  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle^  who  furvived  his  father.  His 
fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas,  of 
Colcheftcr,  efq;  and  fifter  to  John  lord  Lucas,  and  to  the 
famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  as  was  mentioned  before.  She  was 
the  conftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad,  and  of  his  retire- 
ment at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  fome  learn- 
ing ;  for  befides  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her  own,  ihs.  wrote  a 
great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publifhed  fix  and  twenty 
plays,  in  fevei-al  of  which,  there  are  fcenes  and  fongs  written 
by  the  duke.  She  lies  burled  with  him  in  Weffminffer  abbey. 
The  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  fjenry,  earl  of  Ogle, 
who  dying  July  26,  1691,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the  line 
pf  Cavendifli  became  extinct,  he  being  the  laff  heir  mai^p  qf 
this  family. 

CAVENDISH  (Charles)  fon  of  the  fecond,  and 
brother  to  the  third  earl  of  Devonfhire,  was  born  at  Lor«!on, 
May  20,  1620.  At  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  travel  with  a  fCerp?t, 
governour.  He  went  firil-  to  Paris.  The  French  army  was 
then  before  Luxembourg.  Curioiity  drew  him  to  the  camp 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  governour,  vv^ho  followed  him 
in  great  pain,  and  brought  him  back  fo  his  ftudies  at  Paris, 
The  following  year  he  ipent  in  Italy,  making  J^Japles,  Ronie, 
and  Venice,  the  chief  places  of  his  refidei^ce,  In  the  fpring 
.of  1640  he  embarke4  for  Conflantinople.  leaving  his  go- 
yernour  and  Englifh  fervants  behind  him,  Decaufe  a  travelkr 
generally  learns  moft  from  foreigners.  He  made  a  long  cir- 
cuit by  land  through  NatQlia,  then  went  by  fea  to  Alcxaiidria| 
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and  after  vifiting  Grand  Cairo,  returned   to  England  about 
the  end  of  May    1641,  by  the  way  of  Malta,  Spain,  and 
France.     His  inclination  leading  him  to  arms,  his  mother  in- 
tended to  purchafe  for  him  colonel  Goring's  regiment  of  foot 
in  Holland ;  and  on  this  account  he  made  one  campaign  in  the 
prince  of  Orange's  army'.     He  returned  to  England  about  the 
end  of  November  1641.     The  king  being  foon  after  forced 
to  retire  to  York,  mr.   Cavendifli  repaired  thither  to  offer 
him  his  fervice.     He  rode  in  the  king's  own  troop,  com- 
manded by  lord  Barnard  Stuart,  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Oc- 
tober 23,   1642,  and  fo  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
bravery,   that  lord  Aubigny,  who   commanded  the  duke  of 
York's  troop,  being  flain,  he  was  preferred  to  that  charge  be- 
fore many  others  of  eminent  birth   and  merit.     This  troop 
was  foon  after  incorporated  into  the  prince  of  Wales's  regi- 
ment, and  the  fuperior  officer  putting  fomething  upon  captain 
Cavendifh   which   he  thought  an    indignity,    he    afKed    his 
majefty  to  affign  him  a  thoufand  pounds  which  his  brother  the 
earl   of  Devonihire  had  prefented  to   his  majefty,  promifmg 
that  if  he    would  be   pleafed  to  let  him  have  the   duke  of 
York's  troop   out   of  the   prince   of  Wales's  regiment,  he 
would  go  into  the  north  and  raife  a  complete  regiment  of 
horfe,  before  the  army  could  take  the  field.     The  king  con- 
fented.  Mr.  Cavendim  took  his  head  quarters  at  Newark,  and 
kept  under  many  of  the  rebel  garrifons  in  Nottingham  and  other 
neighbouring  parts,  fo  that  the  king's  commiilioners  of  Lin- 
colnfhire   and  Nottinghamfliire  defired  his  leave  to  petition 
the  king  that  he  might  have  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
m  thofe  two  counties,  in  quality  of  colonel  general ;  which 
he  complied  with,  and  the  king  granted.     In  this  command 
he  beat  the  enemy  from  Brantham.,  and  performed  many 
otiier  glorious  a£i:ions.     He  was  killed,  in  an  aclion  with   a 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Cromwell,  at  Gainf- 
XUe  of        borough,  July  30,   1643,  having  refufed  quarter.     "  He  was 
Chnft.ane     £t  ^  gentleman,    (it   is    iuftlv    obferved )  fo  fumifhed    with 
dowager  of        '^H  ^ne  mtenor  ana  politer  parts   or  learnmg,  obtamea    at 
Devonfhirc.  *'  home  and  abroad,  both  by  reading  rncn  and  books,  as  well 
"  as  courage,  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  his  prince  with 
"  his  head  and  hand,  by  the  ilrongeft  reafon  and  mofl  gene- 
iizn.  pia.   ^'  rous  valour.''  He  was  Vi^ell  ikilled  in  mathematicks,  as  ap- 
pears from  fome  of  his  papers  in  the  library  of  dr.  John  Moor, 
bifnop  of  Ely,  given  by  king  George  I.   to  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge, 
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CAVENPISH  (William)  the  firft  duke  of  De-Kennec's 
yonflijre,   v/as   born   on  the  25th    of  January    1640.     HeMmoirsof 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  oi  dr.  Killegrew,  ^I^'^^^'IV^"^ 
aftei-wards  m^fter  of  the  Savoy.     In  1661  he  was  cholen  tog:^^^.  ^  * 
reprefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  long  parliament  till  its  diiTolution.    September  21,   i663,Kennet, 
he  was  created  mafter  of  arts,  by  the  fpecial  command  of 
the  chancellor.     In    1665,  went   a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke  of  York,     In  the  fpring  of  the   yeaf 
1669,    he   accompanied    mr.  Montague   in   his   embaffy  to 
France ;    and  being  accidentally  at  the  opera  at  Paris,   thre^ 
officers   of  the  prench  king's  guard,  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
,came  upon  the  ftage,  and  one  of  them  coming  up  to  him 
with  a  very  infulting  queftion,  his  lordfhip  gave  him  a  fev^^re 
blow  on  the  face  ;  upon  which  they  all  drew^  and  pufhed  jj^j^^ 
hard  upon  him.     He  got  his  back  againit  one  of  the  fcenes, 
and  made   a  flout  defence,  receiving  feyeraj  wounds,  till  a 
fturdy  Sv/ifs,  belonging  to  the  lord  am.balTador  Montague, 
caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  ftage 
jnto  the  pit.     In  his  fail,  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an 
iron  fpike,  which  tore  out  the  ilefh.     The  three  allailants 
were,  by  the   king's  command,  fent  to  prilbn,  and  not  re- 
leafed  but  by  his  lordfhip's  interceflion.  In  1677  he  dillinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous  oppofition 
to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  year  following,  he  ailidu- 
oufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey,  and  other  partictilars  of  the  popifh  plotj  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed   to  draw  up  articles  of 
jm.peachment  againft  the   lord  high  treafurer  Danby.      In 
the  parliament  which  met  in  the  fpring  of  the  year   1679, 
he  again  reprefented  Derby.     This  year  he  was  chofen  one 
pf  the  king's  new  privy-council  :  but  foon  finding  that  his 
attendance  at  the  board  would  be  wholly  ineftei5lualj  he  in 
c,onjun6lion   with   lord  Ruilcl,  and  others,  defired  leave   to{biJ. 
withdraw.     The  county  of  Derby  again  elected  him  their 
reprefentative  in   that  parliament,    which  met  October  21, 
1680.     The  articles  of  impeachment  againii:  the  lord  chief 
juflice  Scrogt!;s,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in^bji. 
the  court  of  king's-bench,  were  carried   up  by  him  to  the 
houfe  of  lords.     When  the  kipg  declared  his  refolution  not 
to  confent  to  a  bill  of  exclufion,  lord  CavenJilh  made  a  m.p- 
tion,  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  aflbcjation  of 
pll  his  majeily's  protfcftant  fubje^ts.  He  wai  alfo  one  of  thoie 
yA\o  openly  named  the  evil  counfellors,  and  promoted  the 
ifibefs  to  his  majefty  to  remove,  tbem  from  all  pfficcjg,  and 
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from  his  majefty's  councils  and  prefcncc  for  ever.  He  (hew- 
ed the  fame  fteddlncfs  and  zeal  in  the  next  parliament,  in 
which  alfo  he  reprefcnted  Derbyfhire.  When  parliaments 
were  laid  afide,  tho'  he  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  court  as 
any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converfuig  with  hia 
noble  friends  3  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which  was 
made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and  declared,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  that  he  would  never   more   go   among   them. 

Kcnnet.  At  the  lord  Ruffel's  trial,  when  It  v/as  almoft  as  criminal 
to  be  a  witnefs  for  him  as  to  be  his  accomplice,  he  dared  to 
appear  to  vindicate  him  in  the  face  of  the  court.  He  after- 
wards fent  him  a  melTage  by  fir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would 
come  and  change  clothes  with  him  in  the  prifon,  and  Hay 
th^re  to  reprefent  him,  it  he  thought  he  could  make  his  ef- 
cape.  Lord  Ruffel  was  too  generous  to  accept  of  this  pro- 
I  pofal.  He  profecuted  the  immediate  murderers  of  his  friend 
mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  punifhment,  and  brought  the  great 

^^^^'  abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial,  who  happen- 

ed to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  polfelled,  or  rather  prepared,  in 
favour  of  him.  Lord  Cavendifh  had  great  indignation  at 
the  difcharge  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor- 
ruption ;  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  fmgle  combat  was 
antiently  the  laft  re  fort  in  law  for  convi6fing  a  murderer,  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  to 
count  Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him, 
and  to  oiFer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field  :  but  it  feems  that 

Biogr,  Brit,  was  a  method  of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.  In 
November  1684  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl 
of  Devonfhire.  In  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  was  the  fame 
man  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater  concern  for  his  coun- 
try. He  had  been  very  rudely  affronted  within  the  verge  of 
court,  by  colonel  Culpepper ;  but  reftrained  his  refentment 
at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him  upon  condition,  he  fhould  ne^ 
Ver  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  But  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  colonel  was  encoura- 
ged to  come  publickly  to  court,  and  v/as  rifmg  into  fome  de^ 
gree  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonfiiire  meeting  hirti  in  the 
king's  prefence-chamber,  and  receiving  from  him,  as  he 
thought,  an  infultlng  look,  he  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainful  blows  with 
the  head  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  a6t  the  earl  was  pro- 
fecuted in  the  king's-bench  upon  an  information,  and  had  an 
exorbitant  fine  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  impoi'ed  upon  him^ 
find,  though  a  peer,  was  committed  to  the  king's-bench  pri- 
son, till  he  fhould  make  payment  of  it.     He  was  never  ablp 
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to  bear  any  confinement  he  could  break  from  ;  al}d  therefore 
he  elcaped  only  to  go  home  to  his  feat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon 
the  news  of  his  being  there,  the  fherift  of  Derbyfhire  had  a 
precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  with  his  poile  to 
town.  But  he  invited  the  fhcriff,  and  kept  him  a  prilbner  of 
honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his  own  liberty,  by 
giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  [a]. 
He  was  one  of  the  earlieft  in  invitia^  over  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  king  Jarnes  II.  upon  the  tirft  alawn  from  Hol- 
land, being  jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  him  to  court,  which  the  earl  ev^adea.  Upon  the  Kcnaet. 
prince's  landing,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  af- 
terwards received  by  him  v/ith  the  higheft  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  efteem.  In  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  lords  con- 
cerning the  throne,  he  was  very  zealous  for  declaring  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  king  and  queen  of  England. 
February  14,  1688-9,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  fteward  of  their 
majefties  houfhold  ;  and  on  the  third  of  April  1689^  chofentbid. 
a  knight  of  the  garter.  At  their  majefties  coronadon  he 
afted  as  lord  high  fteward  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  firfl 
feffion  of  parliament  afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  a- 
gainft  him  in  the  former  reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer 
ought  to  be  committed  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  to  the 
crown.  In  January  1691,  he  attended  king  William  to  the 
congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmoll:  ftate 
and  magnificence,  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain  feveral 
fovereign  princes  at  his  table,  the  king  himfelf  being  alfo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis 
of  Harrington  and  duke   of  Devonlbire  ;  which,    with  his 

[a]  The  bond  had  this   provi-  ties.     But  it  feems  the  popifli  par- 

dential  discharge,  that  it  was  found  ty  then  thought  that  the  earl  had 

among  the  papers  of  king  James,  forfeited  all  title  to  gratitude  and 

and   given    up    by  king   William,  equity.     It  was  under  this  load  of 

We  are  told  that  the  countefs  dow-  ditficulties    that   he   fnft    pro)e<5led 

ager  his  mother,  being  uneafy  to  the  glorious  pile  at  Chatfworth,  as 

fee  hira  under  fo  great  a  hardship,  if  his  mind   rofe   upon  the  depref- 

waited  on  the  king,  to  beg  herfon's  fion  of  his  fortunes;  for   he   now 

pardon  ;  and,  for  dilcharge  of  the  contrafted  with  workmen  to  pull 

fine^  humbly  defired  that  his  ma-  down  the  fouth  fide  of  that  good 

jefty  would  accept   of  her  deliver-  old  feat,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a  plan 

ing  up  bonds  and  other  acknow-  he  gave  to  them  for  a  front  to  his 

ledgments  for  above  fixty  thouland  gardens,  fo  fair  and  augurt,  that  it 

pounds  lent  by  her  hufband  and  his  looked  like  a  model  only  of  what 

mother  to  his  majclly's  fiither  and  might  be  done  in  after-ages, 
brother  in  their  greateft  extremi- 
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garter  and  white  ftafF,  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  fcuflus  fd- 
tulorum  of  the  county  of  Derby,  and  juflicefliip  in  eyre,  was 
as  much  honour  as  an  Englifh  fubjeft  could  enjoy.  After  the 
tjuecn's  death,  when  the  king's  abfence  made  the  appoint- 
fnent  of  regents  neceflary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  jufticcs 
for  (even  fucccjflive  years ;  an  honour,  which  no  other  tem- 
poral   peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Fenwick,  though  he  had  a  convic- 
tion of  guilt,  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  like- 
wife  another  bill  for  the  refumption  of  the  forfeited  eftates  ill 
Ireland.  At  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne^  he  was  confirmed 
in  all  his  offices.  In  Aprils  1705,  he  attended  her  majefty 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  created  do(5lor  in  law.  In 
1706,  himfelf,  and  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Hartington  were 
in  the  number  of  Englifh  peers  appointed  commiffiohers  for 
concludino;  an  union  with  Scotland  ;  this  was  the  laft  of  his 

Kcri-nct.  publick  employments.  He  died  Auguft  18,  1707.  He 
feemed  to  be  made  for  a  patriot :  his  mien  and  afpeft  were 
engaging  and  commanding;:  his  addrefs  and  converfation 
were  civil  and  courteous  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  judged 
nght  in  the  fupreme  court ;  and  on  any  important  aftair  his 
fpeeches  wete  imooth  and  weighty.  As  a  ftatefman,  hia- 
whole  deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  emi- 
nent ftations  :  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call 
accompliflimentSi  He  had  a  great  fkill  in  lan2:uages,  and 
read  the  Roman  authors  with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was 
his  favourite;  He  was  a  true  judge  of  hiftory,  a  critJck  in 
poetrvi  and  had  a  fme  hand  in  mufick*  He  had  an  elegant 
tafte  in  painting,  and  all  politer  arts  ;  and  in  architecture  in 
particular  a  genius^  (kill,  and  experience  beyond  any  one 
pcrfon  of  his  agCj  his  houfe  at  Chatfworth  being  a  monu- 
ment of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  palace  in  Europe.     His.  grace's  genilis  for  poetry 

iicgf.  Brit,  fliewed  itjclf  particularly  in  tv/o  pieces  that  are  publiihed, 
and  are  allowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  written  v/ith  equal  fpi- 
rit,  dignity,  and  delicacy,  i.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  2.  An  al'ufion  to  the  bifhop  of  Cambray's  fupplement 
to  Homer.  He  married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke 
of  Qrmondj  by  whom  he  had  three  fohs  and  a  daughter. 


,A  >.,.;, rv.Vfe 


CAUSSIN  (Nicholas)  a  French  jefuit,  and  coh- 

bihi^rr;.       fenbr  to  Lewis  XIII.  v/as  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  in 

the  year  1580  ;  and  entered  into  the  order  of  jefiiits,  when  he 

was  twenty  fix  years  of  a-^e.     He  taueht  rhetorick  in  feveral 
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of  their  colleges  ;  and  afterwards  began  to  preach,  by  which 
he  gained  very  great  reputation*     He  increaied  this  reputation 
by  pubhfhing  books ;  and  in  time  was   preferred   to  be  con- 
feilbr  to  the  king.     But  he  did  not  difcharge  this  office  to  the 
fatisfacSlion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  difcharged  it  to 
the  fatisfa6lion  of  every  honell:  man  ;  and   therefor^  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed.     A 
little  before  Cauflin's  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  fhort  ex- 
tra.<Eis  of  which,  fmce  publilned,  it  appears^  that  he  fell  into 
difgrace,  becaufe  he  would  not  reveal  ibme  things,  which  he 
knew  by  the  king's  confefTion  ;  nor  even  take  advice  of  his 
fuperiors,  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in^the  dirc6tion  of 
the  king's  confcience,  when  he  could  not  do  it  without  break- 
ing through  the  laws  of  confeffion.     There  are  alfo  fome 
hints  in  the  fame  extra6ls,  v/hich  fliew,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove Lewis  XIII's  conduct  tov/ards  the  queen  his  mother ; . 
and  there  is  a  probability,  that  he   caballed  to  get  cardinal 
Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe  Siri  in  his 
Memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  private  converfations  with  the 
king,  infifted  upon  the  cardinal's  removal  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reafons :  Firft,  becaufe  Mar\^  de  Medicis  the  queen  mo- 
ther was  banifhed  j  Secondly,  becaufe  his  eminence  left  Lewis 
XIIL  only  the  empty  name  of  king ;  Thirdly,  becaufe  this 
minifter  opprefTed  the   nation;  Fourthly,  becaufe  he  power- 
fully affifted  the  proteftants  to  the  great  prejudice  of  me  ca- 
tholick  church.     Father  Cauffin,  according  to  this  author, 
even  engaged  to  maintain  thefe  four  articles  againft  the  car- 
dinal in  the  king's  prefence  ;  and  he  offered  the  cardinal's 
place   to   the  duke  of  Angoulime.     The  duke  having    ac- 
quainted ihe  prime  minifter  with  this  plot,  was  the  occafion 
of   father  Cauilin's   difgrace,    according  to   the    abbe    Siri. 
Others   again  have  aficrted,  that  the  queen  mother  obliged 
him  to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he 
had  difpleafed  ;  and   that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his 
Latin   piece   conce/ning   the   kingdom   and  houfc   of  God, 
publifhed  in  the  year   165c,  in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken 
of  the  qualities    with  which  princes  ought   to   be  adorned* 
But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  employment^  and   banifhed  to  a  city  of  Lower  Brit- 
tany.    He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the  cardinal's 
death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits  upon  the 
feCond  of  July  1651,  aged  feventy-one. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which 

he  intitled)   La  cour  fainte.     It   has  been  printed  a  great 
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many  times,  and  tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Pdr*- 
tugueze,  German,  and  Englifli.  He  pubjifhed  feveral  other 
books  both  in  Latin  and  French  ;  and  his  book  De  facra  ct 
profana  eloquentia  is  well  known  by  the  iife,  that  has  been 
made  of  it  here  in  England*  There  is  a  ftrange  fingularity 
related  of  father  Gauflin  by  one  of  his  elogifts,  which  we- 
muft  not  omit  to  mention.  He  had,  it  is  faid,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fympathy  with  the  heavens,  efpecially  with  the 
fun,  which  he  called  his  ftar,  and  which  had  very  remarka- 
ble effects  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  according  as  it 
was  more  orlefs  diitant,  or  as  it  fliined  bright  or  was  covered 
with  clouds.  The  efFedls  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranfient,  but  appeared  conftantly  by  the  fparkling  of  his 
eyesj  and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was 

#  fomething  that  made  a  very   ftrong  imprefSon  upon  Henry 

IV;  of  France.  Caullin,  when  very  young,  attended  father 
Gonteri,  a  famous  preacher  cf  his  time,  to  courts  and  there 
'  that  king  obferved  him  very  attentively.  He  had  never  (een 
him  before^  nor  heard  of  him  5  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
"him^  he  went  to  him^  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  treated 
him  with  fo  much  kindnefs^  that  Caufiin  v/as  as  much  a- 
ihatned,  as  the  by-danders  were  aftoniftied.  But  the  king 
faid,  that  he  had  dirtinguiihed  this  youth  among  the  croud^ 
and  expecTred^  that  he  would  ferve  him  and  his  family  very 
faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Gonteri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  whoj 
*'•  if  I  am  not   miftaken)  will  becomie  in  time  one  of  the 

Bsyle'sGia. ''  greateft  ornaments  of  your  focicty." 

C  AX  TON  (William)  the  firlt  who  introduced  the 
-fert  of  printing  into  England,  was  born  about  the  latter  end 
IJiogr.  Brit,  of  the  rei2;n  of  king  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  the  year  1412) 
in  the  Weald,  or  woody  part  of  Kent.  He  was  inflrucfed 
at  home  in  reading  and  writing,  in  which,  confidering  the 
times^  he  arrived  to  conliderable  proficiency.  He  afterwards 
attained  fome  knov/ledge  of  both  Latin  and  French.  Being 
abdut  fifteen  or  fixteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  mr.  Robert 
Large  a  mercer,  who,  after  having  been  fherifFand  lord  mayor 
of  Londonj  died  In  1441,  leaving  by  will  thirty  four  marks 
to  his  apprentice  William  Caxtcn;  a  confiderable  legacy  In 
thofe  daysi  and  an  early  teftimony  of  Caxton's  good  beha- 
viour and  integrity*  Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettlfe^  the  fame 
year  that  his  mafter  died,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  mercers? 
tpmpany  to  be  their  agent  or  fa6lor,  in  Hollandj  Zealand^ 
Flar/JerS)  &c«     In  1464  a  comlnifnon  was  granted  to  him, 

and 
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and  Richard  Whetehill,  efq;  by  king  Edward  IV.  to  conti- 
nue and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce,  between 
his  majefty  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy;  or,  if  they  found 
it  necelfary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They  are  ftyled,  in  the  com- 
mifTion,  ambafladors  and  fpecial  deputies;  A  marriage  was  con- 
cluded in  July  1468,  between  the  king's  fifter^  lady  Marga- 
ret of  York,  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he  being  then 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the  duke's 
court  at  Bruges,  mr»  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her 
retinue.  He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houfhold,  or  held 
fome  conftant  poft  or  office  under  her  ;  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  Biogr.  Brit* 
he  received  of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides  many  other 
good  and  great  benefits.  Being  more  expert  than  moft  o- 
thers  in  penmanfliip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable^ 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  duchefs  in  fome  literary  way* 
As  foon  as  he  had  acquired  the  myflery  of  the  new  invention 
of  printing,  which  he  did  not  accomplifn,  he  fays  himfelf, 
without  great  expencc,  he  was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflat- 
ing  out  of  French,  a  large  volume,  and  afterwards  in  printing 
it.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftory 
of  Troy  ;  and  is  the  lirfl  book  we  now  know,  of,  that  was 
pj;inted  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  In  the  title  page  we  read  as 
follows :  "  The  Recuyell  of  the  hiflorys  of  Troye :  com- 
"  pofed  and  drawcn  out  of  dyverce  bookes  of  Latyn,  into 
"  Frensfhe,  by  the  right  venerable  perfone,  and  worfhipfulli 
"  man  Raoul  le  Feure,  preeil,  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
*'  noble  gloryous  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip 
•"  due  of  Bourgoyne,  of  Braband,  &c.  in  the  yeare  of  the 
"  incarnacion  of  cur  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred 
*'  fixty  and  foure^  and  tranflated  and  drawen  out  of  the 
*'  Frenfshe  into  Englifh^  by  Willyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the 
"  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commandement  of  the  right  hye 
"  rnyghty  and  vertuofe  princefTe  his  redoubtyd  lady  Marga* 
"  rete,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchefTe  of  Burgoyne,  &c. 
*'  which  fayd  tranflation  and  worke  was  begonne  in  Brugis 
"  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyrft  day  of  Marche,  thfe 
"  year  of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
"  foure  hondred  fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyfhed  in 
"  the  holy  cyte  of  Colcn,  the  xix  day  of  Scptembre  the 
"  vcare  of  our  fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred 
''  fixtyandenleven*  "Caxton,  then,finifhed  this  work  in  147 1, 
but  it  doth  not  now  appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
prafHfed  by  him  in  England,  till  about  three  years  after.  Diflertation 
Dr.  JVIiddleton  obferves,  that  all  our  writers  before  the  re- *^^ ''^^  o"g^ 
(loration,  who  mention  the  introdudion  of  the  art  amongfl-  °j  |n"i!,n4 
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us,  give  him  the  credit  of  it,  without  any  contradi(3:ionj  of 
variation.  The  do6lor  has  alfo  taken  notice  of  a  pafTage  in 
the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Cax ton's  Recuyell,  or  gadrying 
together  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy,  printed  without  a  date  in 
fol.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a  diredl  teftimony  of  it. 
*'  Thus  end  I  this  boke,  Sic.  and  for  as  moche  as  in  wry- 
•*  ting  of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery, 
•'  and  myn  eyen  demmed  with  overmoch  lokyng  on  the  white 
*'  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  dayly — and  alfo  be- 
^*  caufe  I  have  promyfid  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many 
-*'  frends  to  addrefle  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd 
*'  boke,  therefor  I  have  pra6lyfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete 
**  charge  and  difpenfe  to  ordeyne  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  af- 
*'  ter  the  maner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not 
*'  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  ben,  to  thende 
*'  that  every  man  may  have  them  attones,  for  all  the  bokes 
"  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftoryes  of 
*'  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  were  begoone  in 
*'  oon  day  and  alfo  linifhed  in  oon  day,  &c/'  By  the  editi- 
on of  the  Game  of  chefs,  dated  in  1474,  Caxton  appears  to 
have  been  then  fettled  in  England;  and  this  book  is  allov/ed 
■by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  fkft 
fpecimen  of  the  art  among  us,  and  -as  fuch,  it  has  been  fo 
Valued,  that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  which  was  givefi  him  by  mr.  Granger,  prefented 
him  with  a  purfe  of  forty  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows. 
The  game  andplayofthechelTe  ;  in  which  thau6lorities,  di6^es, 
and  ftoryes  of  auncient  doci:ours,  philofophers,  poetes,  and  of 
other  wyfe  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moral itic 
of  the  publique  wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  comyn 
people.  Tranflated  out  of  Frenfh  and  emprynted  by  William 
Caxton,  fynyfhid  of  the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  a  thoufand  foure  hondred  and  lxxiiii.  The  next 
performance  of  Caxton,  of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is 
The  dicftes  and  fayengis  of  the  philofophres,  tranflated  out  of 
Frenfh  by  Antone  erle  Ryvyers  lord  Seerles;,  emprynted  by 
William  Caxton  at  Weftmeftre  1477*  ^^  confifts  of  feventy 
five  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings  of  Sedechias,  Homer, 
Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gregory,  Galen, 
and  fome  others.  At  the  end  of  the  tranflation,  there  is  a 
remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  concludes 
the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the  earl 
in  his  name  ;  containing  a  tranflation  from  the  French,  of 
thofe  farcafms  of  Socrates,  againil  the  fair  fex,  v/hich  the  no^ 
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ble  tranflator  of  the  reft,  had  purpofely  pafTed  over,  in  the 
proper  places,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Cax- 
ton  printed  feveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compofition, 
or  tranflated  by  him.  His  laft  work  was  a  tranflation  from 
the  French,  of  the  Holy  lives  of  the  fathers  hermits  living  in 
the  deferts ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  that 
he  finifhed  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day 
in  the  year  149 1.  Dr.  Middleton  obferves,  that  whoever 
turns  over  his  printed  works,  muft  contrail  a  refpedl  for  him^ 
and  be  convinced  that  he  preferved  the  fame  chara(5ter  through 
life,  of  an  honeft-,  modeft  man,  greatly  induftrious  to  do 
good  to  his  country,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities,  by  fpreading 
among  the  people  fuch  books,  as  he  thought  ufeful  to  reli* 
gion  and  good  manners  j  which  were  chiefly  tranflated  from 
the  French, 

CEDRENUS  (George)  a  Grecian  monk,  lived  m 
the  eleventh  age,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hiftory, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Com- 
nenus  emperor  of  Gonftantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael 
IV.  in  the  year  1057.  This  work  is  no  more  than  an  ex-  Vollius  de 
traft  from  feveral  hiftorians,  and  chiefly  from  Georgius  Syn-  ^»tJn  ^i^* 
cellus,  whofe  chronology  he  has  followed  from  the  creation  to 
the  reign  of  Dioclefian.  Theophanes  is  another  hiftorian  he 
has  made  ufe  of  from  Dioclefian  to  Michael  Curopalates. 
The  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thracefius  Scylitzes  from  Cu- 
ropalates to  his  own  time.  In  fhort,  Cedrenus's  hiftory  is 
patched  up  from  feveral  authors^  and  that  too  without  any 
great  judgment;  fo  that  we  fhall  not  pafs  an  improper  cen- 
fure  upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  men  ufe  a  bad  light,  rather  than  none  at  alh 
There  is  an  edition  of  Cedrenus's  Annals,  printed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1 647,  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Xylander,  and 
the  notes  of  father  James  Goar  a  dominican. 

CELSUS  (AuRELius  Cornelius)  a  philofopher 
And  phyfician,  who  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
and  Tiberius,  about  twenty  years  after  Chrift.  We  know 
but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rbme,  and  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  fome  reafons  to 
think ;  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  or  ever  made 
free  of  it,  muft  remain,  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upon 
feveral  fubje(5^s,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rheto- 
rick,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  this 
great  mafter  ,  upon  the  art  military  5  upon  agriculture  j  and 
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we  have  ftill  extant  of  his  eight  books  De  mediciiia,  which 
Inft.  orat.  I.  are  written  in  very  fine  Latin.     There  is  a  paflage  in  one  of 
xu.  cap.  XI.  ^]^q(q  books,  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  Ijecaule  it  fliews 
a  generous  and  enlarged  way  of  thinking  in  the  man  :  be- 
caufe  too  it  is  applicable  to  more  profeflions  than  one,  and 
may  help  to  cure  that  obftirtacy  and  bigotry^  which  is  fo  na- 
tural to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.     The  famous  Hippo- 
crates, as  knowing  and  as  fkilful  a  phyfician   as  he  was,  yet 
once  took  a  fracSlure  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
was  afterwards   fo  ingenious  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and 
even  to  leave  it  upon   record*     "  This,  fays   Celfus,  was 
*'  acting  like  a  truly  great  man.     Little  geniufes,  confcious 
*'  to  themfelves  that   they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot 
"  bear  the  leaft  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fufFer 
"  themfelves  to  depart  from  any  opinion,  which   they  have 
"  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and  pernicious  foever  that  opi- 
''  hioh  may  bej  while  the  man  of  real  abilities   is  always 
*'  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  errors, 
*'  and  efpe'cially  in  a  profeffion,  where  it  is  of  importance  to 
*'  pofterity  to  record  the  truth."     Read  his  own  words  : 
*'  More  fcilicet  magnorum  virorum,  &  fiduciam  magnarum 
*'  rerum  habentium.     Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
*'  nihil  fibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilomi- 
*'  nus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  fimplex  veri  erroris  confef- 
f  fio ;  prsecipueque  in  eo   minifterio,  quod  utilitatis  caufa 
•*'  pofteris  traditur."  The  great  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  Cel- 
fus is  one  of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us  into 
the  true  meaning  and  opinions   of  Hippocrates  ;  and   that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfick  would  be 
often  unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.     This  author 
fliews  us  alfo,  hov/  the  ancients  cured  diftempers  by  friction, 
bathing,  Sec.  and  upon  this  account  deferves  to  be  univerfally 
read  ;  for  by  informations  of  this  fort,  men  may  be  enabled 
in  fome  meafure  to  be  their  own  phyficians ;  may  prevent 
and  remedy  many  diforders  by  natural  means,  without  hav- 
ing recourfe   to  that   unnatural   gallimawfry   of    medicine, 
which,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the  flourifhing  of  trade, 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  produftive  of  more  calamities   than   it 
removes,  and  often  leaves  the  patient  worfe  than  it  foun(i 
him.     The  eight  books  De  medicina  have  been  printed  feve- 
ral  times.     The  Elzevir  edition  in  the  year  1650  by  Vander 
Linden  is  the  beft,  as  being  intirely  porreiled  from  his  manu- 
fcripts.     Other  editions   have  been  printed  fuice  ;   as  that  of 
Amfterdam  in  1687,  ^^  duodeciniOa  and  that  of  Leyden  in 
1730  in  two  volumes  oclavo.  > 
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C  E  L  S  U  S,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  Epicurean 
fe<fl,  flourifhed  in  the  fecond  century  under  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  is  the  lame  with  him,  to  whom  Lucian  has 
dedicated  his  Pfeudomantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  a- 
gainft  the  chriftian  religion  under  the  title  of  A  true  difcourfe, 
which  was  anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confin- 
ing of  eight  books.  He  promifed  another  work,  wherein  he 
undertook  to  teach  how  men  (hould  live,  who  would  follow 
the  rules  of  philofophy ;  and  when  Origen  fent  his  anfwer 
to  St.  Ambrofe,  Ambrofe  defired  him  to  fend  him  that  other 
work,  if  there  was  any  fuch  to  be  found.  But  it  is  not  known, 
whether  Celfus  made  good  his  promife,  or  ever  fet  about 
that  work  at  all.  His  True  difcourfe  is  loil;  but  his  obje61:i- 
ons  againft  chriflianity  may  be  known  from  the  extra<St:s, 
which  are  prefei-ved  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  he  was  a  rrtoft  fubtle  adverfary,  perteiStly 
vcrfed  in  all  the  arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he 
was  ingenious:  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  primitive 
chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  champion  as 
Origen,  a  match  for  Jiim.    • 

CENSORINUS,    a   celebrated   critick,    chronologer, 
antiquarian,  and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in 
his  book  upon  grammar,  flouriihed  at  Rome  in  the  time   of 
Alexander  Scverus.     This   part  of  his  characler  muft  how- 
ever arife  from  his  book  Concerning  accents,  frequently  cited 
by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and   other  things,  which   are  loft ; 
and  not  from  his  .De  die  natali,  which  is  the  only  piece  re- 
maining of  him.     This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year 
238,  and  dedicated  to  Qiiintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  Equeft- 
rian  order,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  very  highlv  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter.     Gerard  Voffius,  in  one  place,  calls  this  *'  a  little 
*'  book  of  gold ;"  and,  in  another  declares  it  to  be  '^  a  moit 
"  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  importance  to 
"  chronologers,  fince  it  conne(5fs  and  determines  with  great 
*'  exa^tnefs    fome  principal  acras   in  pagan   hiftory."     It   is  Voiriu?  Dc 
however  a  work  of  a  mifccllaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  an-  Tcient  Math, 
tiquities   as   well   as   chronology.     It  was   printed  with   the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
notes  of  Lindenbrokius  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1695  ;  i,  j,'c.  3.* 
-^ere  may  have  been  editions  of  it  fince  that  time,  though  at 
jirefent  we  do  not  recolledl  them, 

CENTLIVR]^  (Susannah)  a  celebrated  comick 
'i^fh^f  was  the  d^^u^hter  of  one  mr,  freeman  of  |ioll?cacb 
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in  Lincolnfhire.  Several  gay  adventures  are  related  of  this 
lady  in  her  youth  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  fhe  fpent  feveral 
months  in.  Cambridge,  at  the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's  habit.  If  this  little  ftory 
be  true,  fhe  certainly  had  a  benefit,  which  the  generality  of 
her  fex  have  not;  that,  I  mean,  of  an  univerfity  education. 
Afterwards  fhe  went  to  London,  where  fhe  took  care  to  irn- 
prove  the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius.  She  learnt 
French,  and  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry ;  for  which  flie  was 
fo  particularly  turned,  that  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us, 
£he  compofed  a  fong  before  fhe  was  feven  years  old,  She  is 
the  author  of  fifteen  plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  fome 
of  which  fhe  is  faid  to  have  received  confiderable  prefents 
from  very  great  perfonages :  from  prince  Eugene,  a  very 
handfome  and  weighty  gold  fn ufF  box  for  a  poem,  inicribed 
to  hirn  at  the  end  of  her  comedy,  called  the  Perplexed  lo- 
yers ;  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont  the  French  ambalTador, 
another  for  a  Mafquerade,  which  fhe  addrefTed  to  him.  This 
duke  is  faid  to  have  afked  her,  ''  whether  {\\c  had  a  fnuiF 
box  :  fhe  told  him,  ^'  yes,  one  that  prince  Eugene  had  given 
*'  her."  "  Oh,"  faid  he,  "  that  was  a  Whig  box,  nov/ 
^'  I  will  give  a  Tory  fnuff  box,"  Her  talent  was  comedy  : 
particularly  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Sir  Ri- 
f^hard  Steele  In  one  of  theTatlers^  fpcaking  of  her  Bufy  body, 
recommends  it  in  thefe  terms,  "  The  plot  and  incidents  of 
>'  the  play  are  laid  with  that  fubtilty  and  fpirit,  which  is  pe* 
^'  culiar  to  females  of  wit ;  and  is  feldom  well  performed  by 
^'  thofe  of  the  other  lex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  act  of 
>'  invention,  and  not  as  with  women,  the  efFe61:  of  nature 
^'  and  inftlncl."  She  died  December  i,  1723,  aftei;  being 
thrice  married;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  mr,  Pope  ii) 
the  Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays, 
a  ballad  againlr  his  FJomer,  before  he  began  it.  She  kept  for 
many  years  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  many  gentlemen 
pf  eminence  and  wit;  particularly  with  fir  Richard  Steele, 
mr.  Rowe,  mr.  Budgell,  dr.  Sewell,  mr.  Amhuril,  &c.  It 
is  faid,  fhe  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner,  and  could  fhew  a 
great  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  were  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  labour;  either  purchafed  by  the  money 
brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  prefents 
^rom  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anecr 
jLlote  of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  fhew 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fupport^t 
^he  died  in  Spring-garden  at  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  mr. 
Jofeph  Cen|:liyre,  w^P  had  been  one  of  cjueep  Anne's  cooks. 
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and  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  about  the  year 
1706,  where  (he  a6ted  the  part  of  Alexander  the  great ;  and 
was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields. 

C  E  R  D  A  (John  Lewis)  a  Spanifh  jefuit,  and  native  of  - 
Toledo,  was   a  man  of  great  learning,  and  as  his  brethren 
have  reprefented  him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candor.    He  Alcgamb, 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  produdions ;  and  the  fame  biblioth.  fo.^ 
of  his  parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII.  is  *^'^^*  J^^'  ?• 
faid  to  have  had  his  pidture  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that''"^'* 
pope  fent   his  nephew  cardinal   Barberini   ambaflador   into 
Spain,  it  was  part  of  his  b\ifmefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and 
to  affure  him  of  the  pope's  efteem.     This  Moreri  tells  us, 
and  alfo  that  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  the  year 
1 574  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  time  of  his  birth.     Cer'^ 
da's  Commentaries  upon  Virgil  have  been  much  efteemed, 
and  ufually  read  by  criticks  and  perfons  of  tafte  in  the  belles 
lettres.     Baillet  fays,  there  are  feme  good  things  in  them, 
and  i'ome  very  moderate  ;  or  rather,  he  quotes  a  man  who 
fsys  fo,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his  own  opinion.  J«gemens 
His  Commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Tertullian  have  not  *^*=^%^^*"''» 
been  fo  much  efteemed,  even  by  papifts.     Dupin  fays,  they '^^  *^' ^' "^^ 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digreilions  and  explications  of 
paiTages,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.    There  Biblioth.  dt» 
is  alfo  of  Cerda's  a   volume  of  Adverfa  facra,  which  was  aut.  ecclcf, 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  the  year   1626,     He  died  in^*'*  P'^o^ 
the  year  1643,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 

CERVANTES.     See  Saavedra. 

CHAISE  (Father  de  la)  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abi- 
lities, and  confefibr  to  Lewis  XIV,  of  France,  was  born  at 
Forez  in*  the  province  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1626,  of 
ancient  but  reduced  family.  He  gave  early  indications  of 
an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool,  and  performed  his 
philofophical  exercifes  under  father  de  Vaux,  who  was  af- 
terwards advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his  order. 
When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  a 
pried  ;  and  became  afterwards  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the 
province  of  Lyons,  and  redlor  and  provincial  of  a  college 
there.  He  fpent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Paris,  where  his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters, 
made  him  almoft  univerfally  known  ;  and  in  the  year  1663, 
the  bifhop  of  Bayeux  introduced  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
wl^o  ihewed  him  many  marks  of  favour,  and  told  him,  he 
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would  be  his  friend.  And  indeed  the  cardinal  was,  whaC 
minifters  of  ftate  fometimes  are  not,  as  good  as  his  word  : 
for  in  the  year  1665,  he  prefented  La  Chaife  to  the  king, 
as  a  perfon,  of  whofe  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was  well 
convinced.  He  afterward?  got  him  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cil of  confcience,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make 
him  coadjutor  to  the  confeflbr.  Nor  did  La  Chaife  belye  the 
teftimony,  which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  he 
governed  himfelf  in  this  poft,  v/ith  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
man,  grown  old  in  bufmefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  humour  fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal 
died,  he  found  himfelf  able  toftandupon  his  own  legs.  In  1675, 
he  was  made  confeflbr  to  the  king  ;  and  about  ten  years  af« 
ter,  was  the  principal  advifer  and  dire6tor  of  his  marriage 
with  madam  de  Maintenon.  The  king  v/as  then  arrived  at 
^n  %e,  when  confeflbrs  have  more  than  an  ordinary  influx 
ence  :  and  La  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifier  of  ftate,  with^ 
out  expecting,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it.  He  did 
bulinefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw  all 
the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  mafter  in  the  affairs  of  the  churcl)  >  which,  by  the  dif- 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  were  become  affairs  of  ftate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which 
by  it  he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of 
favour  with  his  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced. 
Provoked  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  affair,  concerning  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologn,  in  the  year  1689,  the  king  Ihewed  his 
difpleafure  to  the  confelfor,  by  whofe  councils  he  had  been 
influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed  himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame 
Upon  the  marquis  de  Louvois  ;  but  the  king  told  him  with 
feme  indignation,  "  that  an  enterprife,  luggefted  by  jefuits, 
5^  had  never  fucc^eded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better,  if  they 
5'  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching  their  fcholars,  and 
^'  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  ftate^"  La  Chaife 
was  very  foljicitous  to  eftablifh  an  interefl  with  madam  de 
Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effectually, 
tilj  that  favourite  found  herfeif  unable,  by  all  her  intrigues 
and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  confef- 
for.  The  jefuit,  it  feems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  loved  pleafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnifi" 
;Cence,  and  was  thought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  ma- 
fter's  confcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon, 
iefs  pious  and  devout  than  madam  de  Maintenon,  would 
^are  pexceivc^  and  acknowledged  >  apd,  if  he  did  not  pof- 
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fefs  the  qualities,  which  were  nece/Tary  for  a  confeiTor  of  the 
very  religious,  he  had  all  thofe  which  v/ere  iieceflary  for  the 
confefTor  of  a  king.  He  died  in  January,  1709,  and  poficfled 
to  the  very  laft  fo  great  a  fhare  of  favour  and  efteem  with 
the  king,  that  his  majefty  confulted  him  upon  his  death-bed 
about  the  choice  of  his  fuccellbr. 

Thisjcfuit  a-nd  confeflbr  was  a  lover  of  wit  and  learning, 
and,  by  the  confeflion  of  his  enemies,  always  patronized  it 
iimong  whomfoever  he  found  it.  He  poflelTed  alfo  a  very 
great  fhare  of  both  himfelf ;  and  though  we  do  not  find, 
that  he  gave  a  fpecimen  of  either  in  any  literary  produc- 
tions, yet  this  was  a  charadier  univerfally  allowed  him.  In 
the  year  1690,  the  learned  Huetius,  bifhop  of  Auranches, 
dedicated  to  him  his  Qiiaeftiones  alnetanae  de  concordia  ra- 
tionis  et  fidei  ;  and  in  the  dedication,  calls  him  "  virum  do- 
"  clrina^  omnis,  ac  philofophiae  imprimis  et  theologi«,  inr 
"  terioribus  ftudiis  fupra  fide.m  excultum  ;"  that  is,  '^  a  man 
"  incredibly  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  of  philofo- 
*'  phy  and  divinity  in  particular."  A  great  elogium,  and 
vet  probably  a  true  one  !  fmce  it  came  from  a  man,  who 
had  no  ambitious  purpofes  to  ferve  by  flattery  and  lying  j 
and  who,  though  he  had  lived  ten  years  in  a  courtj  was 
deemed  at  that  time  a  very  honefi:  man. 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius)  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe 
•(xreeks,  who  about  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Conftantino- 
ple  went  into  the  weft.  At  the  invitation  of  Laurence  de  Hody  «je 
Medicis,  he  pr-ofelTed  to  teach  the  Greek  language  at  Flo-  ?!^r^'^  *""' 
rence  in  the  year  1479  ;  where  he  had  for  his  rival  the  fa- -"^.j^*^  ^* 
iiious  Angelas  Folitianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  com-mitted 
the  tuitiou  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Lau- 
rence, Charlcondyles  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia, 
which  invitation  he  accepted  ;  either  becaufe  he  was  tired 
with  contending  with  -Politian,  or  becaufe  he  was  hurt  with 
Poliiian's  acknowledged  fuperiority  in  Latin  learning  ;  or 
perhaps  on  both  thefe  accounts.  Here  he  taught  Greek  a 
long  time  with  great  reputation  ;  and  did  not  die  be/ore  the 
year  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  he  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks^  whom 
pope  Nicolas  V.  fent  to  Rome  to  tranflate  the  Greek  authors 
into  Latin,  Chalcondylcs  was  one  ;  from  which  we  may  col- 
lecl:,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Conftantinopie  in  1453,  fmce  Nicolas  died  in  1455. 
He  publifhed  a  grammar,  and  fome  other  little  things;  and 
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under  his  Infpection   and  care  was  firft  publifhed   at  FJa^ 
rence,  in  the  year  1499,  the  Greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.    Pi- 
erius  Valerianus,   in  his  book  De  infklicitate   literatorum, 
fays,    that  Chalcondyles,    though   a  deferving  man   in  his 
moral  as  well  as  literary  character,  led  neverthelefs  a  very 
unhappy  life  ;  and   reckons  perpetual  banifhment  from   his 
country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes.     Others  have 
mentioned  domeftick  evils  that  attended  him.    His  wife,  fays 
Ce  arte        Gerard  VoiTius,  though  ihe   governed  her  family  well,  did 
grammat.     not  prcfcTve  her  chara(3:er  for  chaftity  altogether  untainted : 
*•  ^'  yet,  as  he  fays,  his  children  were  exactly  like  him,  and  had 

the  fame  Grecian  caft  in  their  countenances.  His  eldeft 
fon  Theophilus,  though  of  great  abilities  and  likely  to 
equal  his  father  in  learning,  yet  being  of  a  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion,  contrived  to  get  himfelf  run  through  the  body  very  early 
in  life.  His  fecond  fon  Bafilius,  fuperior  to  either  of  them, 
was  no  fooner  fettled  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
pope  Leo  X.  but  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  died  in  a  few 
months,  not  exceeding  his  twenty-fourth  year.  And  his 
youngeft  fon  Saleucus  died,  before  he  arrived  at  maturity.  He 
had  indeed  better  luck  with  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to 
Janus  Farrhafius,  who  was  ordered  by  Leo  X.  to  come  and 
live  at  Rome,  Among  the  many  eminent  men  that  Chal- 
condyles had  inftru6i:ed  in  the  Qreek  language,  Benedict 
Jovius,  the  brother  of  Paul  Jovius  the  hiftorian  was  one ; 
and  Paul  tells  us,  that  Benedict  never  travelled  from  his 
own  country,  but  only  to  Milan,  to  hear  this  profeiTor  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  before  learned 
without  the  help  of  a  mafter, 

B.ieae  r.vip.     c  FI A  L  ONER  (Sir  Thomas)  was  defcended  fr»m  a 
to8^"   ' '     S^^^  family  in  Wales,  and  born  at  London,  about  the  year 
Biogr. Brit.  I5f5«     He  was^  fent  very  young  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  from  college  he  came  up  to  court.     He  was  foon 
after  fent  abroad  into  Germany  with  ftr  Henry  Knevet,  am- 
baffador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble  and  gene- 
rous fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in  his 
journeys  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againlt 
Algier  in  1541  ;  where,  being   Ihipwrecked,    after  he  h^d 
fwam  till  his  ftrength  and  his  arms  failed  him,  at  length  he 
Cambden's    catched  hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth  and  efcaped,  but  not 
ann.  p.  121,  without  the  lofs  of  fome    teeth.      He   returned  foon  after 
Friuif.^p!^'  ^^^^  Ejigland,  and   was  appointed  firfl  clerk  of  the  coun- 
,08.  '    *  ■  cil.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  he   attended  the  duke  of 
BiogP.  Brit..  Som.erfet  to  Scotland,  and  diflinguilhed  himfelf  fo  remarka- 
bly 
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My  at  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  that  the  duke  knighted 
h'lm.     In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  warm  endeavours  to  ferve  Camden. 
fir  John  Cheke  had  like  to  have  brought  him  into  trouble, 
if  the  gratitude  of  fome  perfons  in  power,  for  civilities  re- 
ceived from  hin>  in  king  Edward's   reign,  had  not  induced 
them  to  protect  him.     At  the  acce/Hon  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
fcnt  ambaffador  to  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany.     Af- 
ter his  return  he  v/as  appointed  ambafiador  in  ordinary  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  embarked   for  that  kingdom  in  1561. 
But  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  impatient  of  inju- 
ries, and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  with  lti<i^ 
the  utmofl  refpe£t,  he  prelTed  by  his  letters  to  be  called  home 
again,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  (earched;  which,  however, 
was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  Butthq  queen  his 
miftrefs  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  ambafiador  to  take  all  things  in  gco4  part, 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  djreclly  violated.     The  Blogr.  Brlt^ 
important  bufmefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  l/ow- 
Countiies  had  remained  fufpendcd  for  fome  time,  no  method 
having   been   found   to  eng22;e  the  governors  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  recall  the  prohibition  of  Englifh    commodities. 
Sir  Tiiomas  Chaloner,  obferving  that  the  catholick  king's  fa- 
vourite Roderick  Gomez  was  at  the  head  of  a  fa61:io,n  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  that  of  the  duke  d'Alva,    procured    fome 
of  the  correfpondents   of  the  latter  in  Spain,  to  reprefcnt  to 
him  that  the  enmity  exprefTe.d  by  .Gp.mez  tov/ards  the  Eng- 
lifh did  not  at  all  arife,    as  he  gave  out,  from  their  being 
hereticks,  and  having  views  diflerent  from  thole  of  his  ma- 
ftcr,    but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween  England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,    it 
would  produce  a  brifk  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities 
in  thofe  provinces,  and  thereby  facilitate  d'Alva's  m.otion?^ 
which  he  defired  ito  obftruch     The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon 
changed  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  and  began  to  talk  much 
of  the  old  friendiliip  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and 
the  kings  of  England,  affeding  a  particular  regard  for  the 
nation ;  and  at  length  opened  a  free  trade  provifionally,  till 
contrar}'  orders  fhould  be  received  from  Spain. 

It  was  m  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  himfelf  fays  iiii 
the  preface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  ftove,  and  the  ftunmer 
in  a  barn,  that  fir  Thomas  Chaloner  compofcd  his  great  work 
of  The  right  ordering  of  the  Englifh  republick  ;  thus  en- 
deavouring to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the  company  of  tlie 
mufes.  Ncverthelefs,  being  feized  with  a  grievous 
f,-l-TA  n     -^'hich  endangered  his  life,  he  addrefTed  his  ... 
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reign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeeching  her  to 
permit  his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and 
ficknefs  forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition 
being  granted,  he  arrived  at  lyondon  in  tne  latter  end  of 
the  year  1564.  He  died  061:ober  7,  1565,  and  w^as  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  §t,  Paul,  fir  William  Cecil,  then 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  chief  mourner.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  tracts  [a], 

[a]  All  that  can  now  be  difco-  commonly  the  lot  of  different  men, 

vered  of  his  writings  are  thefe,  viz.  and  when  fo  difperfed,  frequently 

I.  A  little  dictionary  for  children,  create  great  charafters,  were,  which 
rnentioned  by  Bayle,  De  fcriptor.  very  rarely  happens,  all  united  in 
p.  168.  fir  Thomas  Chaloner,  juftly  there- 

II.  The  office  of  fervants.  Tranf-  fore  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  men 
lat^d    from    the   Latin   of   Gilbert     of  his  time. 

Cognatus,  London,  154.3,  Svo.  to  VI,  Dcilluftrium  quomndam  enr 
fir  Henry  Knevet.  comiis  miicellanea,  cum  epigram- 
Ill.  MoYix  encomium.  Tranf-  matis  ac  epitaphiis  nonnuUis.  This 
lated  from  Erafmus,  and  printed  at  collection  of  panegyricks,  epigrams, 
London,  1549,  in  4.to.  and    epitaphs,  is  printed  with  the 

IV.  In  laudem  Henrici  oflavi,  book,  before-mentioned.  By  the 
regis  Angliae  praeflantifTimi,  carmen  encouragement  of  lord  Burleigh, 
patiegyricum.  pir.  Williafn  Malim,  foinnerly  fel- 

V.  De  republi.ca  Anglomm  in-  low  of  king's  college  in  Cam- 
rtauranda,  libri  decem,  Londini,  bridge,  and  then  mafter  of  St.  Paul's 
T579,  4to.  There  is  prefixed  to  fchool,  collefted  and  publiflied  a 
this  book  a 'copy  of  Latin  verl'es  by  coireft  edition  of  our  author's  po- 
iir  William  Cecil,  in  which  he  oh-  etical  works,  and  addreffed  it  in  an 
ferves,  that  the  mofl  lively  imagi-  epiftle  from  St.  Paul's  fchool,  datej 
nation,  the  moft  folid  judgment,  i  Augufl  1519,  to  that  noble  per- 
the  quickefl  parts,  and  the  moft  fon,  then  lord  high  treafurer.  Biog. 
unblemiflied    probity,    which    are  Brit. 

Biogr.  Brit.  CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)  the  younger  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1559.  Being  very  young 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after 
marrying  a  fecond  huiband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed 
him  firft  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him 
to  St.  Magdalene's  college  in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580 
he  yifited  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  Italy  he  got  acquain- 
ted with  fome  ingenious  men,  whom  a  fimilarity  of  manners 
induced  to  communicate  to  him  their  nioff  important  difco- 
veries  in  natural  philofophy,  for  which  Chaloner  had  al- 
ways a  great  afFciition.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  fir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  1591  he 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  A  few 
years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near  his  eilateat  Gifborough  in 
V orklhire,  the  firft  alum  mines  that  were  ever  knovrn  to  be 
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11  this  kingdom.     In  the  latter   end  of  queen  Ellzabeth^s 
■reign,  he   foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with  king  James,  that 
to   him  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  England  addrelled 
themfelves  to  be  recomrnended  to  Elizabeth's  fucceflbr,     Au-g.      j,.. 
2:uft  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the  care  of  prince 
Henry's  education.     In  1605,  when  this  prince  made  a  vifit 
to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with   the   degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  :  he  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  iil 
her  private  affairs*     He  died  November   17,  161 5.     Some 
years  before  his  death,  hfe  married  his    fecond  wiife  Judith, 
daughter  to  William  Blount  of  London,  and  by  this    lady 
alfo  he  had  children,  to  whom,  according  to  Wood,  he  left  ^th  O 
a  confiderable   eftate,  at  Steeple  Claydon  in   Bucks.     The  vol.  i.  col. 
pofterity  of  fome  of  his  younger  fons  is  ftill    remaining  in  39S-' 
Yorkfhire,  and  is  poflefled  of  the  family  eftate  at  Gifborough, 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (Edward)  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  Glouccfter- 
fhire  December  13,  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter; 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund  hall  in  Oxford  in  Mi- 
chaelmas term  1634;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts;  and  was  af- 
terwards appointed  rhetorick  reader.  During  the  diflractions 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
In  1658,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford 
efq;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  After  the  refloration 
he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  in  1669,  at- 
tended Charles  earl  of  Carlifie,  fen t  to  Stockholm  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  his  fecrctarv^ 
In  January  1670^  the  degree  of  doftor  of  the  civil  lav/  was 
conferred  on  him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons 
of  king  Charles  ll.  about  the  year  1679 ;  and  was  afterwards 
pitched  upon  to  inftrucS):  prince  George  of  Denmark  in  the 
Englifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  near  London  in  1703* 
He  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  yard  of  that  parifh, 
where  a  monument  was  foon  after  ere6led  to  his  memory  by 
Walter  Harris  M.  D.  v/ith  a  Latin  infcription  which  informs 
us,  among  other  things  thatdr^  Chamberlayne  wasfo  defirous 
of  doing  lervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered 
fome  of  the  books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and 
buried  with  him  }  which  may  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages. 

TJie  fix  books  which  his  monumental  infcription  fays  that 
be  wrote,  are  thefe.  i .  The  prefent  war  paralleled ;  or  a 
brief  relation  of  the  five  years  civil  wars  of  Henry  III.  king 
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of  England,  with  the  event  and  iflue  of  that  unnatural  w^^^ 
and  by  what  courfe  the  kuigdom  v/as  then  fettled  again  j  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  mod  authcntick  hiftorians,  and  records, 
in  five  fheets  4to.  London  1647.  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
year  1660  under  this  title.  The  late  v/ar  paralleled,  or  a  brief 
relation  &:c.  8vo.  2.  England's  wants';  or  feveral  propofals 
probably  beneficial  for  England,  offered  to  the  confideration 
of  both  houfes  of  parliament;  London  1667  4to.  3.  The 
converted  prefbytcrian :  or  the  church  of  England  juftified  in 
fome  pra6lices,  &g.  London  1668.  4:  Angliae  notitia  :  or 
the  prefent  ftate  of  England  :  with  divers  reflections  upon  the 
Ancient  flate  thereof.  London  1668.  8vo.  The  fecond 
part  was  publiflied  at  London  1671,  &c.  8vo;  5.  An  aca- 
demy or  college,  wherein  young  ladies  or  gentlev/omen  may, 
at  a  very  moderate  expehce,  be  educated  in  the  true  protef- 
tarit  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous  qualities  that  may  adorn 
that  fex,  &c.  London  167 1.  4to.  two  fheets.  6>.  A  dia- 
logue between  an  Englifhman  aiid  a  Dutchman,  concerning 
the  kft  Dutch  v/ar.  London  1672.  4to.  He  tranflated  out 
bf  Italian,  SpanjUi,  and  Portugueze^  into  Englifh.  i.  The 
rife  and  fall  of  count  Olivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain.  2. 
The  unparalleled  impoilure  of  Mich,  de  Molina  executed  at 
Madrid,  1641.  3.  The  right  and  title  of  the  prefent  king 
bf  Portugal^  don  John  the  fourth.  Thefe  three  tranflations 
tver^  printed  at  London  1653;  4toi 

CHAMBERS  (Ephraim)  an  cminchtphilofopher,  and 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account 
bf  a  large  work,  which  for  its  ufe  hath  undergone  feveral 
editions.  It  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1727,  in  2  volumes 
folio,  urider  the  follov/ing  title:  "  Cyclopiedia;  or.  An 
^'  Univerfal  Didionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  containing  an 
**  explication  of  the  terms,  and  an  account  of  the  tilings  fig- 
''  nified  thereby,  in  the  feveral  arts,  both  liberal  and  mecha- 
^*  riical^  and  the  feveral  fciences  human  and  divine :  the 
''  figures,  kinds,  properties,  produ6lions,  preparations,  and 
"  lifes  of  things  natural  and  artificial :  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
"  ftate  of  thingSj  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  military,  and  com- 
*'  mercial :  with  the  feveral  fyftems,  fetSts,  opinions,  &c. 
*'  among  philofophers,  divines,  mathematicians,  phyficians^ 
"  antiquaries^  criticks,  &c.  The  whole  intended  as  a  courfe 
*'  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  extracted  from  the  beft 
"  authors,  dictionaries^  journals,  memoirs^  tranfadtions, 
^'  ephemerides,  &c.  in  feveral  languages."  A  paragraph  01^ 
two  out  of  the  preface  will  give  the  readei'  a  clear  idea  of 
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the  plan  of  this  work.     After  pointing  to  the  fources,  from 
whence  the  materials  of  it  were  derived,  which  he  confefles  to 
have  been  more  than  liiificiently  ample,  he  fays,  that,  "  the 
*'  difficulty  lay  chiefly  in  the  form  and  oeconomy  of  it;  fo 
*'  to  difpofe  fuch  a  multitude  of  materials,  as  not  to  make  a 
"  confufed   heap  of  incoherent    parts,   but  one    confiftent 
"  whole.     And  here,  it  muft  be  confefied,  there  was  little 
''  affiftance  to  be  had.     Former  lexicographers  have  fcarce 
'^  attempted  any  thing  like  ftrucSture  in  their  works  ;    nor 
<'  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  a  dicSlionary  was,  in  fome 
<'  meafure,   capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  continued   dif- 
"  courfe*     Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole 
"  in  what  they  have  done  :  and  for  this  reafon,  iiich  mate- 
*'  rials  as  they  did  afford  for  the  prefent  work,   generally 
*'  needed  farther  preparation,    ere  they  became  lit  for  our 
*'  purpofe,    which    was    as   different  from  moft   of  theirs, 
*'  as  a  fyflem  from   a  cento.     Our  view  was-,  to  confider 
"  the  fcveral  matters,  not  only  in  themfelves,  but  relatively, 
"  as  they  refpect  each  other :  both  to  treat  them  as  fo  many 
*'  wholes,    and  as   fo  many  parts  of  fome  gi'eater  whole  ; 
*'  their  connexion  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  re- 
"  ference.     So  that  by  a  courfe  of  references,  from  generals 
"  to  particulars  ;  from  premifes  to  conclufions ;  from  caufe 
"  to  effe6t,  and  vice  verfa,  i,  e.  from  more  to  lefs  complex, 
''  and  from  lefs  to  more  ,j  a  communication  might  be  opened 
"  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work;  and  the  feveral 
"  articles  be  in  fome  meafure  replaced  in  their  natural  or- 
''  der  of  fcience,    out  of  v/hich  the  alphabetical  order  had 
*'  removed  them-.     For  inftance  :  the  article  ANATOMY 
'*  is  not  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole,  i.  e.  as  a  particu- 
'*  lar  fyftem  or  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  accordingly  di- 
*'  vided  into  its  parts,  human  and  comparative ;  and  liuman 
*'  again  fubdivided  into  the   analyfis  of  folids  and  fluids,  to 
"  be  referred  to  in  their  feveral  places  in  the  book,  where 
*'  they  themfelvcs  being  treated  to  refer  to  others  Hill  lower, 
^'  andfoon;  but  aifo  as  a  part  of  MED ECINE,  which 
"  accordingly  it  refers  to;   and  which  itfelf  refers  to  another 
*'  higher,  &c.     By  fuch  means  a  chain  may  be  carried  on 
''  from  one  end  of  an  art  to  the  other,  i.  e.  from  the  nrft 
^'  or  fimpleil:  complication  of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art, 
"  which  we  call  the  elements  or  principals  thereof,  to  the 
*'  moft  complex  or  general  one,  the  name  or  term  that  re- 
''  prefents  the  whole."     An  advertifement  was  prefixed  to 
the  fecond   edition  of  this  didionary,  fctting  forth  the  ad- 
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^'•antages  it  had  above  the  firft  :  and  a   fupplement  of  2  vo-* 
lumes  in  folio  has  lately  been  compiled  by  other  hands. 

Though  this  work  has  made  the  name  of  mr.  ChamBersf 
defervedly  famous,  yet  we  are  able  to  give  our  reader  little 
or  no  information  concerning  his  perfon.  Hefervedan  appren- 
ticefhip  to  riir.  Senex^  the  celebrated  globe  and  map  maker  ; 
but  finding  himfelf  under  no  rieceffity  of  following  bufmefs,  he 
took  chahibers  in  Grays-inn,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy. 
He  died  about  the  year  1740.  Befides  the  large  work  above- 
mentioned,  he  tranflated  "  The  Jefuit's  PerfpecStive"  from 
the  French :  which  was  printed  iji  quarto^  and  has  under- 
gone fcveral  editions. 

,  ,  CHAMIER  (Daniel)  a  very  eminent  proteftant 

*^^y  •  divine  i  was  born  in  Daiiphinv.     He  was  Ions;  minifter  at 

ivicreri.  Montellmart  in  that  province^  from  whence  he  removed,  in 
16 1 2,  to  Montaubon^  to  be  profeflbr  of  divinity.  He  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  that  place  by  a  cannon  ball  in  1621. 
He  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  among  his  party  as  a  ftatefman 
than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofed  the  artifices  employed  by 
the  court  to  diftrefs  the  proteftants,  with  more  fteddinefs, 
and  inflexibility.  Varillas  fays  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
edi(5i:  of  NantZi  Tho*  politicks  took  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time  3  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  writings.  His  trfeatife  De  cecumenico  pon- 
tifice^  and  his  Epiftolx  jefuiticaj  are  cotnmended  by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Panftratie  catholique^  in  which  the 
controverfy  betweeri  the  proteftants  and  Roman  catholicks  is 
learnedly  handled^  It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod 
of  the  reformed  churches  m  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine. 
The  fynod  of  Privas,  in  1612^  ordered  him  2000  livres  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  impreflion  of  the  firft  three  volumes. 
Though  this  work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes  it  is  not 
Complete  ;  for  it  wants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church. 
This  would  have  made  a  fifth  volume^  which  the  author'^ 
death  prevented  him  fromfinifhingi  This  body  of  controverfy 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turrctiri 
profefTorof  divinity.  An  abridgement  of  It  was  publifhed  in 
the  fame  city  in  1643,  in  one  volume  ih  folio,  by  Frederick 
Spanheim  the  father.  His  Corpus  theologicum,  and  his 
Epiftolse  jefuiticaewere  printed  in  a  fmali  folio  volumx  in  1693. 

CHAMPAGNE  (Philip  of)  a  celebrated  painter, 
l5ePiles^Se-  ^y^g  y^Qm  at  Brufiels  in  the  year  1602*  He  difcovered  an  in- 
Fiinteni*^     dinatioii  to  painting  from  his  .youth  3  and  owed  but  little  to 
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maflers  for  the  perfedlion  he  attaihed  in  it,  excepting  that 
he  learned  landfchape  from  P'ouquiere.  In  all  other  branches 
of  his  art  nature  was  his  maftcr,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  fol- 
lowed her  very  faithfully.  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  fel! 
off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way ;  but  he  proceeded, 
as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He  lodged  there  ill 
the  college  of  Laon,  where  Pouflin  alfo  dwelt ;  and  thefe 
two  painters  became  very  good  friends;  Du  Chefne,  painter 
to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  ernployed  about  the  paintings 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg,  and  fet  rouilin  and  De  Cham- 
pagne at  work  under  him.  Pouflin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces  in 
the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pictures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefly  liked  them  fo  well,  that 
Du  Chefne  grew  jealous  of  him;  upon  which  Champagne^ 
who  loved  peace,  returned  to  Bruflels,  with  an  intent  to  go 
through  Germany  into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  got  there, 
when  a  letter  came  to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrofe, 
who  was  furveyor  of  the  buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  Du 
Chefne'^  death,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  France.  He  ac-^ 
cordingly  returned  thither,  and  was  prefently  made  director 
of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on  him  an  annual  penfi-* 
on  of  1200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings  in  the  palace  of 
Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bufmefs,  he  went  thro' 
a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  at 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  among  other 
places  fome  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Chapter- 
houfe  of  Notfe-dame  at  Paris^^  and  in  feveral  churches  in 
that  city ;  without  reckoning  Ian  infinity  of  portraits,  which 
are  noted  for  their  likenefs,  as  well  as  for  being  finifhed  to  a 
Very  high  degree.  The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Carmelites  church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James, 
where  his  crucifix  is  much  efteem'edt  but  the  beft  of  his 
works  is  thought  to  be  his  platform  or  cieling  in  the  king's 
apartrhent  ^t  Vincennes,  made  on  the  fubjefi:  of  the  peace 
in  the  year  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  retStor  of  the  roy- 
al academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many  years. 
He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeflion,  when 
Le  Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy ;  and,  though  Le  Brun 
was  foon  at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to 
the  king,  he  (hewed  no  difguft  at  the  preference,  that  was 
given  to  his  detriment  and  lofs.  There  is  another  inftance 
upon  record  of  Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  in- 
tegrity. Cardinal  Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune, 
if  he  would  quit  the  queen  mother's  fervfce:  but  Champagne 
refufcd.     The  cardinal's  chief  valet  de  chambre  aflured  him 
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farther,  that  whatever  he  would  afk,  his  eminehcy  would 
grant  him :  to  which  Champagne  replied,  "  if  the  cardinal 
"  could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the  only  thing  I  am  am- 
*'  bitious  of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but  fince  that  was  im- 
^*  pofTible,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his  eminency  was  the 
"  continuance  of  his  good  graces."  It  is  faid,  the  cardinal 
was  highly  afFe£led  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter  j  who, 
though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  his  fervice,  did  not  however 
refufe  to  work  for  him.  Among  other  things  he  drew  his 
picture  for  him,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  pieced 
he  ever  painted  in  his  life. 

Champagne  died  in  the  year  1674,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  a]]  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  man* 
He  had  a  fon  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Du  Chefne's 
daughter,  whom  he  m.arried  after  her  father's  death  :  but  two 
of  thefe  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery,  for  fhe  was  a  daughter,  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baprift  de  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptift  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruflels,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeffion  of  painting 
under  his  uncle  j  whofe  manner  and  gufto  he  always  followed, 
tho'  he  fpent  fifteen  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  moft 
friendly  and  affectionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1 688,  aged  42  years* 

CHANDLER  (Mrs.  Mary)  an  Engliih  lady,  who 
diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at 
Malmedmry  iti  Wiltfhire,  in  the  year  1687.  Her  father 
was  a  dilTenting  minifter  at  Bath,  whofe  circumftances  made 
it  neceflary,  that  fhe  fhould  be  brought  up  to  bufmefs ;  and 
accordingly  fhe  became  a  milliner.  However  he  took  care 
to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  j 
as,  we  think,  might  almoft  be  collected  from  the  following 
lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems 
fhe  publifhed:  for  they  feem  to  have  been  v/ritten  from  the 
heart,  and  breathe  a  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  philofophy.  We 
give  them  as  a  fpecimen  both  of  her  poetry  and  virtue. 

Sweet  folitude,  the  miifcs  dear  delight^ 
Serene  thy  day,  and  peaceful  is  thy  night. 
Thou  nurfe  of  innocence,  fair  virtue's  friend  ! 
Silent,  tho'  rapturous,  pleafures  thee  attend. 
Earth's  verdant  fcenes,  the  all-furrounding  fkies 
Employ  my  wond'ring  thoughts^  and  feaft  my  eyes* 
Nature  in  ev'ry  object  points  the  road, 
Whence  contemplation  wings  my  foul  to  God. 
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He%  all  in  all.     His  wifdom,  goodnefs,  power, 
Spring  in  each  blade,  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 
Smile  o'er  the  meads,  and  bend  in  every  hill,    -j 
Glide  in  the  flream,  and  murmur  in  the  rill  :     i 
All  nature  moves  obedient  to  his  will.  J 

Heaven  ihakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  forefts  nod. 
When  awful  thunders  fpeak  the  voice  of  God. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have 
a  turn  for  poetry,  often  entertaining  her  companions  with 
riddles  in  verfe  j  and  was  extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of 
life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her  riper  years,  fhe  applied 
herfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  modern  poets ;  and  of  the 
anciejit  ones  alfo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could  aflift  her.  She 
is  faid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either  Virgil  or  Ho- 
mer ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as  they,  but 
treated  of  fubje(Si:s,  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  nature, 
and  had  a  relation  to  common  life.  Her  poem  upon  the 
bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  publick ;  and  fhe  was 
complimented  for  it  patticularly  by  m'r.  Pope,  with  whom 
fhe  was  acquainted.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed 
which  determined  her  to  live  fmgle ;  though  fhe  had  a  fweet 
Countenance,  and  was  follicited  to  marry.  In  this  ftate  fhe 
died,  after  about  two  days  illnefs,  in  the  58th  year  of  her 
age,  September  the  nth  1745. 

CHAPELAIN    (John)    an  eminent  French  poet^ 
And  member  of  the  royal  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1595 ;  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Balzac, 
Menage,  and  other  learned  men.     He  wrote  odes,  fonnets, 
the  lafr  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other  pieces  of  po- 
etry ;  and  at  length  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  heroick  po- 
fem  called  La  pucelle,  or  France  delivree.     Chapelain  fecms 
to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation  of  Malherbe,  and  after  Tugemcns 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  French  poets.  Gaf-des  Scavanfe, 
fendus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  this  light  ;^°'"''^'  P; 
and  fays,  that  "  the  French  mufes  have  found  fome  comfort  jl^*,  ""^"^^ 
<'  and  reparation,  for  the  lofs  they  have  fuftained  by  the 
^'  death  of  Malherbe,  in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has 
"  now  taken  the  place  of  the  defundt,  and  is  become  the 
"  arbiter  of  the  French  language  and  poetry."     Monfieurj^^  y^^ 
Sorbiere,  in  the  life  of  Gaflcndus  prefixed  to  his  works,  haspeirefc* 
not  fcruplcd  to  fay,  that  Chapelain  reached  even  Virgil  him- 
felf in  heroick   poetry  ;  and  adds,  that   he   was   a  man   of 
^^rcat  erudition  as  well  as  niodeflyi     He  pollefled  this  glori- 
ous 
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ous  reputation  for  thirty  years  ;  and,  for  ^ught  we  know^ 
might  have  poffefTed  it  even  till  now,  if  he  had  fupprefled 
the  Pucelle :  but  the  publication  of  this  poem  in  the  year 
1656  riiined  his  chara6ter,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  of  his 
friends  to  fupport  it.  He  had  employed  a  great  many  years 
about  it ;  his  friends  gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour ; 
the  expectation  of  the  publick  was  raifed  to  the  utmoft ;  and^ 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  difappointed.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  thatChapelain  was  afterwards  fet  as  much  too  low  in 
his  poetical  capacity,  as  perhaps  before  he  was  too  high.  How- 
ever, though  he  is  laid  to  have  had  all  the  tendernefs  forhis  Pu- 
celle, that  a  father  has  for  an  only  child,  hea6i:edthe  philofopher 
very  well  upon  this  occafion.  He  bore  the  outrages,  as  he 
thought  them,  of  the  poets  and  criticks  with  great  patience  5 
and  feemed  as  little  furprifed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  He  contented  himfelf  with  only  re- 
monftrating  to  thefe  gentlemen,  that  "  the  good  opinion 
*'  they  had  previoufly  conceived  of  the  Pucelle,  had  nbt 
*'  been  inculcated  by  him;  that  he  had  always  thought 
*'  modeftly  of  his  own  productions ;  and  that  the  praifes, 
*'  which  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  Pucelle  before  its  pub- 
"  lication,  had  given  him  the  greateft  uneafmefs,  &c.'* 
Thefe  are  Chapelain's  own  words  in  his  preface  to  that  po- 
em; fo  that  Boileau  may  juflly  be  thought  too  fevere,  if  not 
injurious,  when  he  fays, 

Lui-mjme  il  s'appl audit,  &  d'un  efprit  trahqiiile 
Prend  le  pas  au  Parnafle  au-deffus  de  Virgile. 

Sat;  IV. 

But  the  wits  were  all  in  confederacy  againfl  it ;  and  there 
goes  a  ftory,  that  at  a  tavern  in  France,  where  Boileau,  Ra- 
cine, Fontaine,  Furetiere,  and  others  ufed  to  meet,  Chape- 
lain's Pucelle  was  always  laid  upon  the  table ;  where  the  law 
v/as,  that  every  man,  who  offended  againft  the  rules  of  juft 
argumentation  or  pure  expreiHon,  fhould  be  obliged  to  read 
more  or  fewer  lines  in  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence; with  this  reftridtion  however,  that  the  moft  enormous 
folecifm  fhould  not  fubject  the  offender  to  read  more  than 
one  whole  page. 

But  as  merry  as  thefe  gentlemeh  might  make  themfelves, 
Chapelain  had  his  party;  and  to  fhew  that  he  had,  we  will 
make  an  extra(fl  from  monf.  Huet's  Commentarius  de  rebus 
fuis,  which  is  rather  hiftorical  than  critical,  and  therefore 
feer  for  our  purpofe*     Chapelain^    fays  Huetius,  "  was  a 

"  man, 
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*'  man,  who  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  learned 
'<  for  his  happy  cultivation  of  letters  in  general ;  fQr  his  poe- 
"  try  in  particular ;  and  for  the  great  advances  which,  as 
"  his  friend  GafTendus  teftifies,  he  hadalfo  made  in  philofo- 
"  phy  and  mathematicks.  I  do  not  mind,  fays  he,  the  bafe 
''  attempts  of  fome  minute  and  envious  poets,  who  have 
"  not  half  his  genius,  to  leflen  his  fame  by  abufmg  his  Pu- 
"  celle :  their  malignity  appears  fufficiently  from  their  for- 
''  wardnefs  to  judge  of  a  whole  work,  when  only  half  of 
"  it  is  publifhed.  —  It  muft  be  owned,  that  Chapelain  has 
*'  not  been  careful  enough  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  tafte  of 
"  the  age  he  lives  in :  which  is  foft,  effeminate,  impatient 
''  of  a  long  work,  and  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  majefty 
"  and  fublimity  of  afi  epick  poem.  —  I  for  my  part,  who 
*'  have  read  through  the  whole,  can  fafely  affirm,  that  if  he 
"  had  lived  in  happier  times,  when  a  true  and  manly  tafte 
"  prevailed,  his  work  muft  have  met  with  all  the  honour 
^'  and  applaufe  fo  juftly  due  to  it :  on  which  account  I  can 
<'  by  no  means  aflent  to  the  judgment  of  the  duke  de  Mon- 
*'  taufieur  and  monf.  Conrart,  whom  Chapelain  appointed  by 
"  will,  arbiters  of  this  poem.  For,  although  he  had  expe- 
"  rienced  fo  much  unreafonablenefs  in  the  bad  reception  the 
"  firft  part  of  it  met  with,  yet  he  had  the  refolution  to  fi- 
*^  nifli  it;  and,  after  fortifying  it  againft  his  adverfaries 
"  with  a  proper  preface,  left  it  to  thefe  friends  either  to  be 
"  publiftied  or  fupprelfed,  as  they  fliould  think  moft  for  his 
"  credit.  They  thought  it  fitter  to  be  fupprelled  ;  in  my 
"  humble  opinion,  very  injurioufly,  fmce  a  work  complete 
"  in  all  its  parts  muft  appear  to  infinitely  more  advantage, 
*'  than  when  viewed  only  by  halves."  Huetius  goes  pr^  tOj,,  160. &. 
tell  us  of  the  intimacy,  which  fubfifted  between  Chapelain 
and  himfelf;  and  how  at  Chapelain's  requeft,  he  infcri- 
bed  to  him  his  Journey  into  Switzerland.  Chapelain,  fays 
he,  "  befides  the  common  motives  of  friendfhip,  had  a  par- 
"  ticular  reafo;i  for  dcfuing  this  of  me ;  fpringing  from  that 
*'  fecret  enmity,  with  had  formerly  fet  him  and  Menage  at  va- 
"  riance,  I  at  that  time  had  ad'drefled  fomething  to  Me- 
"  nage,  which  ihewed  the  high  opinion  I  had  of  him,  and 
"  the  value  I  fet  upon  his  friendfhip.  This  Chapelain  en- 
*'  vioufly  interpreted,  as  giving  Menage  the  preference  to 
'.'  him  ;  and  therefore  did  not  blufh  to  follicit  of  me,  a  little 
>'  too  barefacedly,  the  fame  teftimony  of  regard  ;  upon  which 
,*'  I  prefixed  to  my  book  the  following  copy  of  verfes  to  him, 
.^-'  In  commendation  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  &c.'*  j^jj^ 

Chapelajiji     '* 
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Chapelain  died  at  Paris  upon  the  22d  of  February  in  the 
year  1674,  aged  79.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  councel- 
lors ;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  fordidly  ftingy. 
Peliflbn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance  a  long 
time  v^^ith  Chapelain ;  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infifted,  that  we  fbould  go  and  offer  a  recon- 
ciliation to  him,  for  tnat  it  vfas  his  intention,  "  as  much  as 
*'  poffible,  to  live  in  peace  w^ith  all  men/'  We  went,  an(J 
I  proteft  I  faw  the  very  fame  billets  in  the  chimney,  which 

Menagiana.  I  had  obferved  there  twelve  years  before.  He  had  50000 
crowns  in  ready  cafh  by  him ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was 
to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened,  and  the  bags  taken  out,  that 
he  might  contemplate  his  treafure.  In  this  manner  were  his 
bags  about  him,  when  he  died :  which  gave  occafion  to  a 
certain  academician  to  fay,  ^'  there's  our  friend  Chapelain 
''  juil  dead,  like  a  miller  among  his  bags."  He  had  no  oc- 
cafion therefore  to  accept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer.  Cha- 
pelain being  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who 
was  fond  of  being  thought  a  wit  as  well  as  a  flatefman,  and 
was  going  to  publifli  fomething  v/hich  he  would  have  pafs 
for  a  fine  thing,  could  not  deylfe  a  better  expedient,  than 
prefixing  Chapelain's  name  to  it.     "  Chapelain,"  fays  he, 

Baillet.  &.   "  iend  me  your  name  on  this  occafion,  and  Fll  lend  you  my 

torn.  vi.  p,    "  purfc  Oil  any  other. 

364* 

CHAPELLE  .(Claude  Emanuel  Lullier)  a  cele- 
brated French  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
was  born'  in  the  year  1621.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Francis  Lullier,  a  rnan  of  confiderable  rank  and  fortune, 
who  was  extremely  tender  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.  He  had  the  great  Gaffendus  for  his  mafter  in 
philofophy ;  but  he  diilinguifhcd  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  fine 
turn  for  poetry.  There  was  an  uncom.mon  eafe  in  all  he  wrote,; 
and  he  was  excellent  in  compofing  with  double  rhymes.  We 
arc  obliged  to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in  verle  and  profe, 
called  Voyage  de  Bachaumont.  Many  of  the  mofl  fhining 
parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to  afcribe 
to  him :  for  Moliere  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions,  and 
paid  the  highefl  deference  to  his  tafle  and  judgment.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  v/its  of  his  time, 
and  with  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his 
company :  and  v/e  learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Chilly,  that  he  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  the  favour 
of  the  king.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but 
withal  a  very  voluptuous  man.     There  goes   a  flory,  that 

Boijeau 
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Boileau  met  him  one  day,  and  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
that  *'  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would  certainly  hurt 
"  him."  Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  aftedled  ;  but  this 
meeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern,  "  come,  fays  he, 
*'  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  patience 
"  to  all  that  you  fliall  fay."  Boileau  led  the  vi^ay  in  hopes 
of  converting  him,  but  alafs!  things  ended  much  otherwife; 
for  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in  feparate  coaches, 
Chapelle  died  in  the  year  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  re- 
printed with  additions  at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (George)  born  in  the  year  1557,  was 
a  man  highly  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatick  writings 
and  poetry.  In  the  year  1574,  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the 
univerfities.  It  is  not  knov/n  which  of  them,  where  he  at- 
tained a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  ton2;ues ; 
to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf,  without 
meddling  either  with  logick  or  philofophy.  After  this  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakefpear, 
Johnfon,  Sidney,  Spencer,  and  Daniel.  Sir  Thomas  Wal- 
fmgham  was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Wal- 
fmgham,  efqj  his  fon.  He  v/as  alfo  refpe£^ed  by  prince 
Henry  and  Robert  earl  of  Somerfet ;  but  the  former  dying 
immaturely,  and  the  latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the 
death  of  Overbury,  all  hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there. 
He  was  encouraged  however  under  the  reign  of  Jam.es  I. 
and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends ;  only  'tis  faid,  that  Ben 
Johnfon  became  jealous  of  him,  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs 
ills  rifmg  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of  Shakefpear,  was 
without  a  rival.  Befides  dramatick  pieces.  Chapman  was  the 
author  of  many  other  works.  He  tranflated  Homer's  Iliad 
and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry :  it  is  yet  looked  upon  with 
fonie  refpedl.  He  tranflated  his  Odj^fley,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  16 14,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  carl  of  Somerfet.  He 
\v:\s  thought  to  have  the  fplrit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  in- 
deed no  mean  genius  :  Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthu- 
liaft  in  poetry.  He  attempted  alfo  fume  part  of  Hefiod,  and 
began  a  tranflation  of  Mufaeus's  De  amoribus  Herus  &  Le- 
andri.  He  died  in  the  year  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  burled 
in  the  yard  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  fields :  after  which  a  monument  was  ere(Sled  over  his 
grave,  at  the  expence  and  under  the  dIrc6lion  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  and  his  bclpved  friend  Inigo  Jones,  whereoii 
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Is  engraven,  Georgius  Ghapmannus,  poeta  Homericus,  phllo- 
fophus  verus  (etfi  chriftianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &c. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afpe^l,  and  graceful  manner, 
l*eligious  and  temperate  ;  qualities,  fays  Wood,  which  fel- 
dom  meet  in  a  poet :  and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the 
clergy,  that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  "  as  Mulieus, 
''  who  wrote  the  Hvts  of  Hero  and  Leander,  had  two  excel - 
"  lent  fcholars  Thamarus  and  Hercules,  fo  had  he  in  England 
''  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excel- 
"  cellent  imitators  in  the  fame  argument  and  fubjedt,  name- 
Wood,  &c.  ''  ly,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George  Chapman."  He 
wrote  feventeen  dramatick  pieces ;  and  among  them  a  mafque, 
called  The  temple.  This  was  compofed  by  him,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
inn,  on  |:he  occafioa  of  the  marriage  of  princefs  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  king  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia :  and  it  was 
performed  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  on  Februaiy  the 
15th  1613-14,  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  with  a 
defcription  of  their  vi^hole  fhew,  as  they  marched  from  the 
mafter  of  the  rolls's  houfe  to  the  court,  with  all  their  noble 
conforts  and  attendants,  invented,  fafhioned,  and  exhibited 
by  the  author's  friend  Inigo  Jones. 

CHAPPEL  (William)  a  very  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine, bifhop  of  Cork,  Clgyne,  and  Rofs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  was  defcended,  as  he  hi mfelf  tells  us,  from  parents 
that  were  but  in  narrow  circumftances,  and  born  at  Lexing- 
ton in  Nottinghamfhire  upon  the  loth   of  December    1582. 
Vita  Guli-  He  was  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame 
eimi  Chap-  county ;  and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  removed 
pel  a  feipfo    ^^  Chrifl's  College  in  Cambridge  ;  of  which,  after  having 
.con  crip  a.    ^^^^^^  j^-^  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees,  he  was  elect- 
ed fellow  in  the  year  1607.     He  became  as  eminent  a  tutor, 
Fuller*s        *^s  "^y  ^^  ^^^^  uniyerfity  ;    and  was  alio   remarkable   for  his 
Worthies,  in  abilities  as  a  difputant,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  an  anec- 
Notting-       (jQj-e  Qj.  ly^Q  preferred,  that  are  well  worth  relating.     In  the 
am  ire,  p.  fpj-ing  of  the  year  1 624,  king  James  vifited  the  univeriity  of 
Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity-college,  and  was  entertained 
with  a  philofophical  a6l,  and  other  academical  performances. 
Fuller's       -^^  thefe  exercifes  dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity-college  was  refpon- 
Hift.  of        dent  at  St.  Mary's  ;  where  mr.  Chappel  as  opponent  puftied 
Cambridge,  j^Jj-q  {q  hard,  that  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  up  the  dif- 
P*  I  4*        pute,  he  fainted.     Upon  this  king  James,  who  valued  him- 
felf niuch  upon  his  (kill  in  fuch  matters,  undertook  to  main- 
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tain  the  queftion  ;  but  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  do(£lor ; 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  majefty  "  openly  profefled  his  joy  to  find  a  man 
*'  of  great  talents  fo  good  a  fubje61:."  Many  years  after 
this,  fir  William  St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popifli 
titular  dean  of  that  city,  it  fell  out,  that  mr.  Chappel,  then 
dezn  of  Cafhel,  and  provoft  of  Dublin,  accidentally  over- 
took them  ;  upon  which  fir  William,  who  was  then  prefi- 
dent  of  Munfter,  propofed,  that  the  two  deans  fhould  dif- 
putc,  which,  though  mr.  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifh  dean,  with 
great  dexterity  a^id  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  difH-  B^rja^gt 
culty,  faying,  "  excufe  me,  fir;  I  don't  care  to  difpute  with  p.eduaion 
*'  one,  who  is  wont  to  kill  his  m?.n."  of  Ireland, 

But  to  return.     It  is  probable,  that  he  would  have  fpent^*  ^^'^' 
his  days  in  college,  if  hs  had  not   received   an  unexpected 
offer  from  dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  of  the  deanery 
of  Cafhel  in  Ireland ;  which  preferment,  though,  as  hirnfelf 
tells  us,  he  was  very  much   diflurbed  at  Cam.bridge   by  the 
calumnies  of  fome  who  envied   his  reputation,    he  was  yet  vita  Guli- 
very  unwilling  to  accept.     For  being  a  man  of  a  quite  eafy  elmi  chap- 
temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor  was  at  all  ambiti-  P^^« 
ous  of  dignities :  but  he  determined  at  length  to  accept  the 
offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was   inflalled 
dean  of  Cafhel,  Auguft  20,  1633.     Soon  after  he  was  made  ibid, 
provofl  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin  by  Laud,  then  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,    and   chancellor  of   the  univerfity  of 
Dublin  ;  who,  defirous  of  giving  a  new  form  to   the  uni- 
verfity,   looked    upon  Chappel   as    the    properefl  perfon  to 
fettle  the  eftablifhment  that  was  propofed.     Chappel  took  Strafford's 
vaft  pains  to  decline  this  charge,    the  burden  of  which  he  L-«eis,  vol. 
thought  too  heavy  for  his  fhoulders  ;    and  for  this  purpofe  ^*  ^*  ^^^' 
returned  to  England  in  May  1634,  but  in  vain.     Upon  this 
he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  rcfigncd  his  fellowfhip ; 
which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fays,  was  the    fweeteft  of  earthly 
preferments.     He  alfo  vifited  his  native  country  ;  and  taking  Vita  G«lf- 
his  laft  leave  of  his  ancient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned  ^'j^'  ^*^*?* 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.     He  was  elected  provofl   of  Trinity-^* 
college,  and  had  the  care  of  it   immediately  committed   to 
him;  though  he  was  not  fworn   into  it  till  June  5,   1637, 
on  account  of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooner  fettled  and 
received.     The  exercifes  of  the  univerfity  were  never  more  Sir  James 
ftriftly  looked  to,  nor  the  difcipline  better  obferved  than   in  ^^""^'^ 
his  time;  only  the  ledlure  for  teaching  Irifh  was  after  his  7°p.  ^6$.' 
admifTion,  wholly  w^ved.  Yet,  that  he  might  mix  fomething  Bojia^e  ibid 
Vol.  hi.  M  of 
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of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable,  and  that  young  minds  might 
.  g  not  be  oppreffed  with  too  much  feverity,  he  inftituted,  as  fir  James 
'Ware  tells  us,  among  the  juniors  a  Roman  common  wealth, 
which  continued  during  the  Chriftm.as  vacation,  and  in  which 
they  had  their  di£lators,  confuls,  cenfors,  and  other  officers 
of  llate  in  great  fplendor.  And  this  fmgle  circumftance  may 
ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  v/ho  was  remark- 
able for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very  different  qualitiesr, 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  feverity  of  manners. 

In   1 638,  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhopricks  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Rofs ;  and  he  was  confecrated   at    St.  Patrick's 
in  Dublin  upon  the   nth  of  November  in  that  year,  though 
Lloyd's  me- he  had  donc  all  he    could    to  avoid  this  honour.     By  the 
moirsof  the]^jj^g'3  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoftfhip  for  fome 
ferers,"p'.      time,  but  at  laft  refigned  it  July    20,   1640;  before  which 
607/  time  he  had  endeavoured  to    obtain  a  fmall   bifhoprick    in 

England,  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as  he 
Vita  Guli-  tells  us,  and  die  in  peace.  But  his  endeavours  were  fruit- 
eimi  Chap-  jg^^  .  ^j^j  j^g  ^^3  |g£^  ^^  Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the 
^^ '  florm,  v/hich  he  had  long  forefeen.     He  was  attacked  in  the 

houfe  of  commons  with  great  bitternefs  by  the  puritan  party, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin  from  Cork,  and  to  put  in 
fureties   for  his  appearance.     In  the  month  of  June   1641, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againff  him  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  confifting  of  fourteen,  thourh  the  fubftance 
of  them  was  reduced  to   two;  the  iirfl  perjury,  on  a  fup- 
pofed  breach  of  his  oath  as  provoft,  the  fecond  malice  to- 
wards the  Iriili,  founded  on  difcontinuing  the  Irifh  lefture, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  provoft.     The  profecution  was 
urged  with  great  violence,  and  for  no  other  reafon,  but  be- 
caufc  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and  ffri6i:  church  difcipline 
in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fanaticifm  of  thofe  times. 
Sir  James     ^i{i^  divine's  fate  was  -fomewhat  peculiar ;  for,  though  the 
lt,jd, '      *  moftconffant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was  abufed  at  Cam- 
Lloyd,  &c.  bridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for  being  a  papift. 
Ibid.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles,  he  was  ex- 

pofed  to  ffill  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  v/as  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which 
.  was  flill  depending  ;  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark 
for  England,  for  the  fake  of  returning  from  thence  to  Cork, 
which  from  Dublin,  as  things  flood,  he  could  not  fafely  do. 
He  embarked  on  December  the   26th  1641,  and  the  next 

day. 
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4^y  -landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after  a  double  efcape,  as  him-r 
{^]{  phrafes  it,  from  the  Irifti  wolves  and  the  Irilh  fea.  Hcyj^.^  ^rj^j^ 
went  from  Milford  Flaven  to  Pembroke,  and  from  thence  tOelmiChao. 
Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  the  mayor,  pslp 
who  committed  him  to  gpal  upon  the  25th  of  January. 
After  lying  there  feyen  weejcs,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
intereft  of  ilr  Hugh  Ov/en,  a  member  pf  parliament,  upon 
giving  bond  in  a  thoufand  pounds  for  his  appearance ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  fet  out  for  Briilol,  Here  hq  learnt, 
that  the  Djip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were  a 
gr:."at  part  of  his  giredls,  was  loft  near  Minehead  ;  and  there- 
in, among  other  things,  perifhed  his  choice  coile6lion  of 
books.  After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  con-  • 
fuficns  increafmg,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement ;  and 
died  at  Derby.,  where  he  had  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whitr 
funday  1649.  We  knov/  but  little  of  his  family,  only  we 
Jearn  from  the  infcription  upon  his  monument,  that  *'  he 
had  a  younger  brother,  v/hile  he  lived,  named  John  Chap- 
pel,  who  was  alfo  a.  very  eminent  divine,  and  born  for  the 
pulpit :  but  that  he  went  to  heaven  before  him,  and  hiij 
"  remains  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Mansfield-Wcodhoufe.'* 
This  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  fome  years  after 
his  deceafe,  in  the  church  of  Bilftrop  in  Nottinghamfhire  j 
v/hcre  he  was  buried  by  the  piou^  czre  of  dr.  jRfchard  3terrie, 
^rchbilliop  of  York. 

He  publifhed  the   year  before  his  death  Methodus   con- 
cionandi,,    that  is,   The  method   of   preaching,    \yhich    foir 
its   ukfu]ne{s   Was  alfo  tranfiated   into  Englifn.     His   Ufa 
of  holy  fcrlpture,   v/as  printed  afterwards  in  the  year  1653, 
He  left  behind  him   alfo   his    own  life,    v/ritten   by    hirn- 
felf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed  ;   firft  from  a 
manufcript  in  the  hands    of  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  bart.    by 
the  celebrated  mr. -Hearne,  and  a  fecond   time  by  the  ^^v^-  johznnhSi' 
rend  mr.  Peck  from  a  manufcript  ftill  prefervcd  in  Trinity-  landi  Anti- 
hall  Cambridge;  for  the  author  left  two  copies  of  it.     Mr.  J''^*"**  ^0*- 
Peck  adds,  by  way  of  note  upon  his  edition,  the   follov/ing  ^f  u.^^"jy° ' 
extract  of  a  letter  from  mr.  Beaupre  Bell.     "  *Tis  certain  Defiderata 
*'  THE  WHOLE  DUTY' OF   MAN    was   written ^:^"-^fa,  vqI. 
"  by  one,  who  fi^fFered  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland  ;  and  fome  "'  ^  '  *'* 
"  lines  in  this  piece  give  great  grounds  to  conje6lure,  that 
^'  bifliop  Chappel  was  the  author.    March  3,  1734."  Thus, 
xye  fee,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many  other   great   and  good 
per.foijs,  coi;9es  in  for  part   of  the  credit  of  that   excellent 
■  '       '  M  2  book; 
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book  ;  yet  there  is  no  explicit  evidence  of  his  having  been 
the  author  of  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  L  although  it  was  not  publifh- 
ed  till  1657,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  agreeable  enough  to 
this  prelate's  plain  and  eafy  way  of  writing ;  but  then  there 
can  be  no  rcafon  given,  why  his  name  fhould  be  fupprefled 
in  the  title  page,  when  a  poimumous  work  of  his  was  a<9:u- 
ally  publifhed  with  it  but  a  few  years  before* 

CHARLETON  (Walter)  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
Wood'sAth- |-Qj^  of   the  reverend  Walter  Charleton  rector   of   Shcpton 
jj*q"*  jjjj.  Mallet  in  Somerfetfhire.     He  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet 
February  2,   16 19.     He  v/as  inftru£ted  in  grammar  learning 
Hift.  &        by  his  father,  and  in  Lent  term  1635,  was  entered  at  Mag- 
Oxon  J.  iu  daien  hall,  Oxford,  under  dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
p.  337.        Oxford.     He  very   early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and 
had  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  that  faculty,  conferred  on  him,, 
in  February  1642.     Soon  after,    he  was  made  one  of  the 
phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.     Upon  the  -decline 
of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was   admit- 
ted into  the  college  of  phyficians,,  and  came  into  confiderable 
practice.     In  the  fpace  of  ten  years  before  the  reftoration,    he 
wrote  and  publifhed  feveral   treatifes    on  various   fubjedis  : 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica* 
Athen.        Wood  tells  US,  that  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
Oxon.  vol.    Charles  II.  while  in  exile,  and  retained  that  honour  after 
'  the  king's  return.     Upon  the  founding  of  the  royal  fociety, 
he  was  one  of  its  firft  ihembers.     In   1689   he  was  chofen 
prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     Soon  after,  the  nar- 
Hifl-.  of  Eu-  rownefs   of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to   retire  to  the 
r^o  ^T  -I    ^^^"^  ^^  Jerfey.     He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1707^ 
Biogr.Brit/iind  ill  the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

CHARPENTIER  (Francis)  dean  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  February  162c.  His  early 
difcovery  of  fine  parts  and  great  acutenefs  made  his  friends 
defign  him  for  the  bar:  but  notwithflanding  his  qualifications 
for  this  profeflion,  his  tafle  and  humour  carried  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  preferred  the  repofe  and  flillnefs  of  the  clofet 
to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  ;  and  was  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  antiquity,  than  v/ith 
the  fludy  of  the  law.  He  Was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  in  the  year  1651,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  befl 
converfation  for  his  improvement.  When  monfieur  Colbert 
ecame  minifler  of  flate,  he  projected  the  fetting  up  a  French   ^ 

Eaft 
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Eaft  India  company ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  more  ef- 
fecftually,  he  thought  it  proper,  that  a  difcourfe  fhould  be 
publifhed  upon  this  fubjedl.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Char- 
pentier  to  draw  one  up,  and  was  fo  pleafcd  with  his  perfor- 
mance, that  he  kept  him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place 
him  in  another  academy  which  was  then  founding,  and  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Infcriptions  and  Me- 
dals. The  learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a 
confiderable  mafter,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
his  exa6t  and  critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ferviceable  in 
carrying  on  the  bufmefs  of  this  new  academy ;  and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contri- 
buted more  than  himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  ot  medals, 
which  were  flruck  with  the  molt  confiderable  events,  that  peu^-on^ 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV*  Hift.  dc 

Charpentier  publifhed  feveral  works,  which  were  well  re-*" A^^^''^™* 
ceived.  His  firft  performance  was  The  life  of  Socrates,  prin- 
ted in  the  year  1650,  to  which  he  added  a  French  verfion  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia :  and  eight  years  after,  he  publifli- 
ed  another  French  verfion  from  the  fame  author,  namely, 
of  his  Cyropedia.  In  the  year  1664,  he  publilhed  A  dif- 
courfe of  a  faithful  fubjeii:  concerning  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
French  Eaft  India  company,  addrefled  to  all  Frenchmen; 
and  in  1665,  An  account  of  this  new  eftablifliment,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  king.  The  fhare  he  had  in  a  famous  dif- 
pute,  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  publick  monumental  in- 
fcriptions in  Latin  or  French,  put  him  upon  publifhing  a 
traA  in  the  year  1676,  entitled,  A  defence  of  the  propriety 
of  the  French  language  for  the  infcription  of  a  trium.phal 
arc :  and  this  piece  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  fame 
fubjecSt  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  title  of.  The  excellency 
of  the  French  language.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  mr.  Bayle 
fays,  that  Charpentier  "  has  refuted  the  obje£l:ions  of  his 
**  adverfary  with  great  acutenefs  and  folidity,  and  eftablifhed 
"  'his  own  opinion  upon  the  firmeft  reafons,  enforced  with 
"  the  greateft  eloquence  and  erudition  :  and  of  the  ..aft,  that 
*"  it  is  full  of  exquifite  erudition,  and  deferves  to  be  ^^^^j^qu^  jg  jj^ 
*'  with  the  greateft  attention."  Rep.  des 

Charpentier  died   upon  the  22d  of  April  1702,  being  82Lettresde 
years  of  age.     His  harangues  and  difcourfes,  delivered  before  ^'^"'  '^^4' 
the  academy,  or  when  he  was  pitched  on  to  make  a  fpeech  to 
the  king,  are  extent  in  the  collections  of  the  academy.  Thjrc 
are  likewife  of  his  in  print  feveral  poems,  fuch  a^  odes,  fon- 
2iets,  paraphrafes  upon  the  pfalms  i  and  many  other  works, 

M  3  which 
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which  have  not  been  printed.     As  to  the  characf^er  of  hi^ 
worksi^  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  wit  and  judgmcnty 
'  flrengtK  and  learning,  are  every  where  vifible  and  fhining  in 

them.  There  the  reader  may  meet  with  feme  of  the  higheft 
flights  of  eloquence^  and  mafcerly  flrokes  of  compofitiony 
which  will  convince  him,  that  Charpentier  did  not  copy  but 
from  the  beft  originals. 

iayle.  G  H  A  R  R  O  N   (Peter)  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 

1541;  Though  his  parents  were  in  very  narrow  circura- 
ftarices,  yet  feeing  fomethihg  in  their  fon  Peter,  v/hich  ar- 
gued a  more  than  common  capacity,  they  were  particularly 
attentive  to  his  education.  After  rriaking  a  confiderable  pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  lea-ning,  he  applied  to  logick,  meta- 
phyficks,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  Fie  ftudied  civil 
and  common  lav/  at  the  univerfities  of  Orleans  and  Bourges, 

Mdreri.  ^nd  commenced  dodlor  in  that  faculty.  Upon  his  return  to 
JParis,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  ir\  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment. He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  beft  and  moft 
improving  fchool  in  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  attended 
at  ail  the  publick  hearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefee- 
ing  that  preferment  in  this  way,  if  ever  attained  at  all,  v/as 
like  to  come  very  flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereft, 

BSyls.  nor  relations  among  the  folicitors  and  proflbrs  of  the  courts 
nor  meannefs  enough  to  cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle 
himfelf  into  bufmefs,  he  gave  over  that  employm-^nt,  and 
'  clofely  applied  to  the  Rudy  of  divinity  :  and  by  his  fuperior 
pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into  high  reputation,  with 
the  greateft  and  moft  learned  nien  of  his  time,  infomuch 
that  the  bifliops  feemed  to  flrive  which  of  them  fhould  g&t 

IbiiJi  him  into  his  diocefc  ;  making  him  an  oFrer  of  the  place  of 

theological  caiion  or  divinity  lecturer  in  their  churches,  and 
of  fevcral  other  dignities  and  benefices,  befides  giving  him 
feveral  noble  prefents.  He  v/as  fucceffively  theologal  of  Ba- 
zas, Acqs,  Lethoure,  Agen,  Cahoi:s,  and  Condom,  canon 
and  fchoolmaftcr  in  the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter 

tlcthii  in  the  church  of  Condom.  Queen  Margaret,  ditchefs  of 
Bulois,  v/as  pleafed  to  entertain  him  for  her  preacher  in  or- 
dinary, and  the  king,  tliough  at  that  time  a  proteftant,  fre- 
quently did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience.  He 
y/as  aifo  retainer  to  the  late  cardinal  d'Armagnac  the  pope's 
legate  at  Avignon,  v/ho  had  a  great  value  for  him.  He  ne- 
ver took  any  degree  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
With  dcferving;  and  being  capable  of  the  highei^;,  and  had 
|l|er\?fore  no  otl)er  title  or  chsradcr,  but  that  of  prieft  only* 

Aftef 
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After  feventeen  or   eighteen  years   abfence  from  Paris,    he 
refolved  to  go  and  end   his  days  there,    but  being  a  great 
lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf  by  vow  to  become  a 
Carthufian.     On   his   arrival  at  Paris  he  communicated  his 
intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was  reje6J:ed,  not- 
withftanding  his  moft  preffing  entreaties.     He  could  not  be^-^yl^* 
received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about  {even  or 
eight  and  forty.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  all  the 
vigour  of  youth  to  fupport  its  aufterities.     He  next  addrefTed 
himfelf  to  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  but  v/ith   the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  and  upon  the  fame  reafons ;  whereupon  he  was  affured 
by  three  learned  cafuifls,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceflbry 
to  the  non-performance  of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of 
obligation  upon  him  from  it,  and  that  he  might,  with  a  very 
fafe  and  good  confcience,    continue  in  the  world  as  a  fecu- 
lar,  without  any  need  of  entering  into  any  religious  order. 
He  preached  a  courfe  of  Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  the  year  ^^"^' 
1589.     Going  afterwards  to  Bourdeaux,  he  contra6^ed  there 
a  very  intimate  friendfliip  with  the  fieur  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, author  of  the  well-known  efiays,  from  whom  he  re- Ibid, 
ceived   all    poffible    teftimonies  of  reciprocal    affection  ;  for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  laft  will,  that 
in  regard  he  left  no  iffue  male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron  fhould, 
after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms  plain, 
as  they  belonged  to  his  noble   family.     He  ftaid  at  Bour- 
deaux from  the  year  1589,  to  the  year  1593  '  ^^^  ^^  "^^^^ 
interval  compofed  his  book,  entitled,  Les  trois  verites,  the 
Three  truths  [a],  which  he  publifhed  in  1594.     This  work 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Sulpice,  bifhop  and 
count  of  Cahors,  who  fent  for  him,  and  offered  him  the 
places    of   his  vicar   general,   and  canon   theologal   in  his 
church,  which  he  accepted.     He  was  deputed  to  the  gene- 
ral affembly  of  the  clergy  in  1595,  ^^^^  ^^^  chofen  firft  fe- ibid, 
cretary  to  the  affembly.     In  1599  he  returned  to  Cahors,  Moreri. 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  compofed  eight  difcourfes 
upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  and  others  upon 
the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife  his  books 
of  wifdom.     Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifliop  of 

[a]  Thefe  three  truths  are  the  catholick  is  the  only  true  church. 

following  :  I.  That  there  is  a  God  By  the  firft  he  combats  the  atheills : 

and  a  true  religion :  II.  That  of  by  the  lecond  the  pagans,  jews  and 

all  religions  the  chriftian  is  the  on-  mahometans  :  and  by  the  third,  the 

ly  true  one  :    III.  That  of  all  the  hereticks  and  fchifmaticks.     Bayle,  * 
cbriftian  communions  the  Roman 

M  4.  Condom 
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Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefented  him  with  the 
chapterftiip  in  hiii  church,  and  the  theologal  chair  falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that 
too,  which  Charron  accepted,  and  refolved  to  fettle  there. 
In  the  year  1601  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  of  wif- 
dom,  wiiich  gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  cha- 

Bayle.  racler  generally  known.  In  October  1603  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  to  thank  the  bifhop  of  Boulogne,  who,  in  or- 
der to  have  him  near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of 
theologal  canon.  This  Charron  was  difpofed  to  accept  of, 
but  the  moiilure  and  coldnefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its 

Ibi<j,  nearnefs  to  the  fe::,    not  only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend, 

a  melancholy  and  unpleafant  place,  but  very  unwhoiefome 
and  rheumatick  and  foggy  too  ;  adding,  that  the  fun  v/as 
his  vifible  God,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At  Paris  he  be- 
gan a  new  edition  of  his  books  of  wifdom,  of  which  he  lived 
to  fee  but  three  or  four  fheets  wrought  off;  dying  on  the  i6th 
of  November  1603,  of  an  apoplexy,  The  nnpreffion  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  of  wifdom,  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paffages  in 
the  former  edition,  was  completed  in  the  year  1604  by  the 
care  of  a  friend ;  but  as  the  Bour.ieaux  edition  contained 
fome  things,  that  were  either  fupprejTed  or  foftened  in  the 
fubfequentone,  it  was  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
Hence  the  bookfellers  of  feveral  cities  reprinted-  the  book 
after  that  edition;  and  this  induced  a  Paris  bookfeller  to  print 
an  edition,  to  which  he  fubjoined  all  the  paflages  of  the  firft 
edition,  which  had  been  ftruck  out  or  corre(?l:ed,  and  all 
thofe  which  the  prefidcnt  Jeannin,  who  was  employed  by 
the  chancellor  to  examine  the  book,  judged  neceffary  to  be 
changed.  This  edition  appeared  in  1707.  There  have 
been  two  translations  of  it  into  Englifh,  the  laft  and  beft 
was  made  by  Qeorge  Stanhope,  D.  D.  fometime  fellow  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1697.  As  for 
what  relates  to  his  temper,  manners,  converfation,  and  ac- 
tions, let  it  fiifiice  to  fay,  that  he  made  it  his  conftant  bufi- 
nefs  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  excellent  rules  and 
maxims,  contained  at  large  in  his  fecoi^d  book  of  his  treatife 
of  wifdom.  What  perfuafion  of  church  he  was  of,  his 
Three  truths  abundantly  declare,  How  ftricSl:  and  confci- 
entious  he  was  may  appear  from  a  fingle  inflance,  that  tho' 
he  was  poffeffed  of  feveral  theologal  canonries,  one  after  an- 
pther,  yet  he  would  never  be  prevailed  with  to  refign  any 
of  them  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  nor  to  name  his  fuccef- 
for,    for  fear  of  giving  occafion  to  the  cenfure  of  having 

upon 
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upon  private  confidcrations  put  in  an  unqualified  man,  but 
he  conftantly  gave  them  up  freely  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
bifhops  who  had  collated  him.  His  piety  appears  in  his  la(l^^>^** 
will  written  all  with  his  own  hand  in  January  1602,  in 
which  he  firft  returns  moft  humble  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  mercies  and  benefits  which  by  his  bounty  he  had  enjoyed 
in  his  life-time,  begs  of  him  moft  earneftly  for  his  infinite 
and  incomprehenfible  mercy's  fake  and  for  his  merits  fhed 
and  multiplied  upon  us  all  his  members  the  ele61:  faints,  to 
grant  him  favour,  and  full  pardon  for  all  his  offences  ;  to  re- 
ceive him  for  his  own  child ;  to  afiift  and  conducSl:  him  with 
his  holy  fplrit,  during  his  continuance  in  this  world,  that  he 
might  ever  remain  in  a  found  mind  and  the  true  love  and  fer- 
vice  of  him  his  God,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  death  he  would 
receive  his  foul  to  himfelf,  admit  him  into  the  fociety  and 
fweet  repofe  of  his  well  beloved  ones,  and  infpire  all  his  holy 
and  elecSl  faints  with  a  pious  and  charitable  dilpofition,  to  pray 
and  make  interceifion  for  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  legacies,  he  bequeaths,  among 
other  things  to  the  church  of  Condom,  provided  his  corpie 
be  interred  there,  two  hundred  livres  (Tournois)  upon  con- 
dition that  every  year,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  high  mafs 
iliall  be  once  faid  in  his  behalf,  and  abfolutlon  once  pronoun- 
ced over  his  grave.  He  gives  moreover  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  and  young  girls,  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
crowns,  the  yearly  income  hereof  to  be  diftributed  for  ever, 
the  one  moiety  to  three  or  four  fchplars  ;  the  other  to  three, 
four,  or  five  voung  maidens,  at  the  difcretlon  of  his  execu- 
tors, of  which  he  conftituted  five  :  the  mafter  of  St.  Andrews 
fchool,  and  re6i:or  of  the  jefuits  at  Bourdeaux  for  the  time 
being,  his  heir,  and  two  of  his  friends ;  the  three  laft  to  name 
fome  other  perfons  to  fucceed  in  this  truft  after  their  deceafe, 
with  this  qualification,  that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
reputed  for  their  abilities,  honefty,  and  charity.  And  that 
any  three  of  thefe  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft,  might  manage, 
and  difpofe  things  as  they  ftiould  fee  convenient :  llkewife  he 
gives  and  bequeaths  to  mrs.  Leonora  Montague,  wife  to  the 
fieur  de  Camin,  king's  counfel  in  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
deaux, half-fifter  to  the  late  fieur  de  Montagne,  the  fum  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  And  her  hufband,  monfieur  Camin, 
he  conftitutes  his  fole  heir ;  he  paying  the  charges,  and  lega^ 
cies  contained  In  his  will,  amounting  In  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  thoufand  livres  Tournois. 

Monfieur  Charron  was  a  perfon,  fays  dr.  Stanhope,  that  Vffe.  prefix^ 
feared  God,  led  a  pious  and  good  life,  was  CiWitably  difpofed,  ^f  ^'^fj^^ 
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a  perfori  of  wlfdom  and  condu^l,  ferious  and  confiderate ;  a 
great  philofophcr,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  famous  and  powerful 
preacher,  ricWy  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  the  moft  excel- 
lent virtues  and  graces  both  moral  and  divine:  fuch  as  made 
him  veiy  remarkable  and  fingular ;  and  defervedly  gave  him 
the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  chriftiari ;  fuch  as 
preferve  a  great  honour  and  efleem  for  his  memory  among 
perfons  of  worth  and  virtue,  and  v/ill  continae  to  do  fo,  as 
long  as  the  world  ihall  laft. 

CHASTEL  (John)  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Pa- 
ris, attempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France  upon  the  27th  of 
B37fe,Mo-  Qecenibcr  in  the  year  1594.  This  prince,  having  taken  a 
'  '  journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was  returned  to  Paris  that 
very  day.  He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his  miftrefs  Gabriclla 
d'Eftree,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouchage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was  ftruck  in  his  un- 
der lip  v/ith  a  knife,  y/hich  broke  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.  John 
Chaftel,  who  gave  him  that  blow,  and  d^figned  to  cut  his 
throat,  was  then  but  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  He  had 
no  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  him- 
felf  in  the  crowd.  Every  body  flood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs 
to  know  vv^ho  the  villain  was ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape* 
Eut  fomebody  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was 
taken  at  a  venture  ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  aj  it  is  faid,  be- 
traying him.  The  king  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  had  feized  him,  to  let  him  go ;  faying  that  he 
pardoned  him  :  but  hearing,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  je- 
iuits,  he  cried  out,  "  muft  then  the  jefuits  be  convicted. 
*'  from  my  own  mouth  ?"  This  regicide,  being  carried  to 
the  prifon,  called  For-l'Evcche,  was  there  examined  by  the 
great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the  king's  houfhold,  and 
declared  the  reafons,  that  determined  him  to  fo  defperate  an  at- 
tempt: v/hich  he  explained  more  fully  the  day  after,  before 
the  officers  of  the  parliament.  Being  queftioned  about  the 
fact,  he  confefled  himfelf  pufned  to  it,  by  being  confcious 
of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  v/icked  life  j  that  he  defpaired 
of  forgivenefs ;  and  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  efcape 
going  to  hell,  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his  damnation  more 
tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  atSlion.  Being  afked,  what 
that  great  action  was,  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of  the  king; 
not  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  from  damnation,  but 
only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.  Being 
lafked,  whence  he  had  this  nev/  theology,  he  anfwered,  from 
'    tfee  itudy  of  philofophy.     He  was  then  afKed,  whether  he  had 
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ftudled  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefults,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  in  the  meditation  chamber,  in  which  are  the 
pidiires- of  federal  devils,  and  a  great  many  Arrange  figures  j 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greatell  fmners,  with  a 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wricked  lives,  but  in  rea- 
lity to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  ap- 
paritions into  a  refolution  to  commit  bold  actions  ?  to  which 
he  anfv/ered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  un^er 
father  Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditation 
chamber.  Being  afked,  who  it  was,  that  perfuaded  him  to 
kill  the  king  ?  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral 
places,  that  it  w^s  lav/ful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they,, 
who  faid  it,  called  him  a  tyrant.  Then  they  afked  him^ 
whether  it  was  not  Cuftomary  v/ith  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  kill- 
ing tiie  king  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  heard  them  fay, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king :  that  he  was  without  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  and  that  no  one  ought  to  obey  him,  or 
acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had  obtained  the  pope's 
approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the  grand  chamber, 
he  made  the  fame  anfwers,  and  particularly  aflerted  and  main- 
tained the  following  propofuion :  vi^.  that  "  it  was  lawful 
"  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who  was  no 
"  member  of  the  church,  becaufe  he  was  not  approved  by 
"  the  pope." 

He  was  fentenced  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
December  the  29th,  1594.,  and  fuftered  the  fame  day  by  tHe 
light  of  fliunbeaux.  The  fentence  fct  forth  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  fufFerings,  and  runs  in  this  m^anner:  *'  the 
''  court  has  condemned,  and  does  condemn,  John  Cha- 
"  ftel  to  make  honourable  amends  before  the  chief  door 
*'  of  the  church  of  Paris,  ftripped  to  his  (liirt,  holding  in  his 
"  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of  two  pounds  w^eight,  and  there 
"  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  that  he  had  wickedly  and 
"  treacheroufiy  attempted  to  commit  this  moft  inhuman  and 
''  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the  king  in  the  face 
''  with  a  knife ;  and  that,  having  been  taught  a  falfe  and 
''  dam.nable  doilrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  that  it  was  lav/ful 
"  to  kill  the  king^  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reigning 
''  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
"  pope*s  approbation;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chailel  re- 
"  pents,  and  for  which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  . 
''  and  of  the  court.  This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a 
"  fledge  to  la  Place  de  Grev?,  (which  anfwers  to  what  we 
"  call  Tyburn,)  and  there  to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and 
^'  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers  ;  and  his  right  hand, 
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**  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
*'  to  commit  the  murder,  cutoff;  afterwards  his  body  to  be 
**  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horfes,  pulling  feveral  ways, 
*^  and  his  members  and  corpfe  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
«'  burnt  to  aihes,  and  the  afhes  thrown  up  into  the  air.  The 
^'  court  alfo  has  declared,  and  does  declare,  all  his  goods  and 
*'  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.  Before  this  fentence  be  exc-* 
*'  cuted  upon  him,  he  (hall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  fuifer 
''  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to  de- 
*'  clare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  cirumftances  relating 
*'  to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of 
France,  but  this  not  intirely  on  account  of  Chaflel's  crime ; 
which  was  only  here  an  occauon  of  determining  a  caufe  againft 
them,  that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter 
Chaftel  his  father  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chaftel 
was  then  ftudying  philofophy,  were  tried  the  loth  of  Janua- 
ry following.  The  jefuit  was  baniflied  for  ever,  Peter  Chaf- 
tel for  nine  years  out  of  France,  and  for  ever  out  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Paris  ;  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  and  ftran- 
gled  without  a  trial,  if  they  prefumed  to  return.  The  jefuit's 
goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  Peter  Chaf- 
tel was  fined  two  thoufand  crowns.  The  court  alfo  ordered 
the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chaftel  lived,  to  be  intirely  demo- 
lifhed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on  which  it 
fiood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  publick,  and  that  no 
other  houfe  iliall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  but  that  a  high  pillar 
of  free  ftone  fhould  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  monument 
of  that  moft  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted  on 
the  king's  peifon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved  an 
infcription  containing  the  reafons,  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demolifhed  and  the  pillar  erec^^d.  This  fentence  was  execu- 
ted ;  but  the  pillar  has  fince  bsen  taken  down,  and  a  fpring 
caufed  to  run  there  inftead  of  it. 

See  Snecht's  CHAUCER  (Geoffrey)  One  of  the  greateft,  as 
life  oiChau- well  as  moft  antient  of  thef^nglifh  poets,  lived  in  theXIVth 
cer  prefixed  century.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  Lon- 
Londor'^'''^'''^  in  1328,  the  fecond  of  king  Edward  III.  He  was 
1602.  '  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  refided  in  his  eighteenth 
Gen.  D'£i.  year,  when  he  wrote  the  Court  of  dove,  and  fome  other 
^''°6'^'^''*"  pieces.  He  removed  from  Cambridge,  to  ftudy  at  Oxford, 
Specht.  ^^^  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered  himfelf  in  the  Inner 
Temple.     His  diftinguifning  accbmplifhments,  both  of  body 
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and  mind,  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  many  perfons  of 
diftiiiction,  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  court,  where  his 
iirft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page.  The  q^^  pj^^ 
king,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  granted  him 
for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title  of  DiletStus  valettus 
nofter,  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  payable  out  of  the 
Exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him..  Not 
long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  cham- 
ber ;  and  in  the  forty-third  of  his  reign,  the  king  granted 
him  the  further  fum  of  twenty  marks  a  year,  during  life. 
Next  year  he  was  made  lliield-bearer  to  the  king.  In  the 
number  of  Chaucer's  court  patrons,  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  by  whom,  and  alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche, 
a  lady  diftinguiflied  for  her  wit  and  virtue,  he  was  greatly 
efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her  fervice  one  Catherine  Rox- 
et,  (daughter  of  fir  Payn,  or  Pagan  Roxet,  a  native  of 
Hainault,  and  Guien  king  at  arms  for  that  country)  who 
married  fir  Hugh  Swynford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln.  This 
gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  returned 
into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appointed  governefs  of  his 
children.  She  had  a  fifter  whofe  name  was  Philippa,  a  great 
favourite  likewife  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  by  them 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flov/er  of  his 
age,  and  as  appears  from  a  pifture  taken  of  him  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In 
the  fort)'-fixth  year  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alfo  com- 
miffioned,  in  conjun61:ion  with  other  perfons,  to  treat 
with  the  republick  of  Genoa.  This  negociation,  it  is  con-  ^^^S^".  Erlt. 
je£tured,  regarded  the  hiring  of  fhips  for  the  king's  navy  ^  for 
in  thofe  times,  though  we  made  frequently  great  naval  arma- 
ments, yet  we  had  but  very  few  ihips  of  our  own,  and  this 
dcfcS:  was  fupplied  by  hiring  them  from  the  free  {fates,  ci- 
ther in  Germany  or  Italy.  Upon  his  return,  his  majeflj 
granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England.  Soon  after 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  of  London,  for 
wooll,  wooll-fells,  and  hides  j  with  a  provifo,  that  he  fhould 
perfonally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  it 
with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  after  his  nomination  to 
this  office,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  lands, 
and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  fon  of  fir  Edmund  Sta- 
plegate  of  Kent,  in  ward.  His  income  at  this  time  amoun- 
ted to  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  laft  year  of 
king  Edward,    he  was  one  of  the  commiifioners  fent  over 
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to  expoftulate  with  the  French,  on  their  violation  of  th^ 
truce,  Richard  II.  who  lucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377, 
confirmed  the  fame  year  his  grandfather*s  grant  to  Chaucer, 
of  twenty  marks  a  year,  and  likewife  the  other  grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Richard 
the  lid's  reign,  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grant* 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf,  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.  Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  WicklifFc's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmofi;  in  1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyled  John  of  Northampton,  mayor 
of  London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according 
to  the  advice  given  by  Wickliffe.  This  was  highly  refented 
by  the  clergy,  Camberton  was  taken  into  cuflody.  Our 
poet,  who  was  ^pprifed  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out 
of'  the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France, 
and  Zealand,  where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  books. 

His  neceilities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
difcovered,  feized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcover- 
ing  all  he  knew  of  the  late  tranfa^tions  in  this  city,  he  was 
diicharged.  This  confeffion  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load 
of  calumny.  To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he 
wrote  his  Teftament  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Boecius  de 
confolatione  philofophiae.  His  afflictions  received  a  very 
Gonfiderable  addition,  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter's 
credit  at  courts  Chaucer  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy 
fcene  of  life,  which  had  involved  him  in  fo  many  troubles, 
and  accordingly  retired  to  Woodftock,  where  he  employed 
part  of  his  time,  in  revifmg  and  corredling  his  writings. 
The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return  to  favour,  and  his  marrying 
Catherine  Swynford,  fifter  to  Chaucer's  w^ife,  could  not  in- 
fluence our  author  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  publifh- 
ed  his  admirable  Treatife  on  the  aftrolabe.  The  king  upon 
his  return  to  France,  where  he  efpoufed  Ifabel  the  French 
king's  daughter,  then  very  young,  and  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter,  granted  Chaucer  an  annu^ 
jty  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  In  lieu  of  that  given  him 
by  hjs  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced  him  to  difpofe 
of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  reign  grants 
ed  him  his  protection  for  two  years.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunnington  caftle,  where 
he  fpent  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life.  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother  in  law,  to  th? 
throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  of  an  an? 
nuity,  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtain-r 
^d  a  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exemplification  of  his  forr 
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mcr  letters  patents.  The  new  king  alfo  granted  hinij  In  the 
iirft  year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  Odober  25,  1400,  and 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter  abbey,  in  the  great  fouth  crofs 
ifle.  By  his  wife  Phili}>pa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addrefled  his  Ailrolabe. 
Thomas  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign 
cf  Henry  IV.  ambailador  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  pafied 
thro'  feveral  other  publick  pofts. 

Mr,  Francis  Beaumont  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Specht,  dated 
from  Leicefter,  the  30th  of  June  1597,  comparing  Chaucer 
with  other  poets ;  tells  us,  that  his  *'  Canterbury  tales  con- 
"  tain  in  them  aimoft  the  fame  argument,  that  is  handled 
"  in  comedies  :  his  ftile  therein  for  the  moit  part  is  low  and 
"  open,  and  like  unto  theirs  ;  but  herein  they  differ.  The 
*'  comedy  writers  do  all  follow  and  borrow  one  of  another ; 
*'  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and  Menander  j  Plautus  from 
"  Menander  and  Demophilus ;  Statius  and  Cascihus  from 
"  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and  almoft  all  the 
"  laffc  comedians  from  that,  which  was  called  Antiqua  co- 
*'  media  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
*'  is  merely  his  own ;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of  men,  and 
"  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age ;  which  he  doth  fo  feelingly, 
^'  and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  whatfoever 
''  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  that  our  poet 
"  may  rightly  be  called,  the  pith  and  fmews  of  eloquence, 
*'  and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mjrth  and  pleafant  writing  j 
"  befides  one  gift  he  had  above  other  authors,  and  that  is, 
^'  by  excellency  of  his  defcriptions  to  poiTefs  his  readers  with 
"  a  more  forcible  imagination,  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were) 
"  'done  before  their  eyes,  which  they  read ,  than  any  other 
'*  that  eyer  hath  written  in  any  tongue." 

^'  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  Englifli  po.etry,"  fays  mr. 
Dryden,  "  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration, 
"  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is 
"  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences, 
^'  and  therefore,  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubjeds ;  as  he  knew 
"  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  ccnti- 
''  ncnce^  which  is  pradifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
"  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  Chau- 
"  cer  followed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  fo  bold 
'^  to  go  beyond  her:  and  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
"  being  pocta  &  nimis  poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus ; 
"  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  behaviour  and  affectation.  ^ 

^'  The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  conf<^fs,  is  not  harmonious  to 
3  '      ■      ^  ''  us. 
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''  us,  but  it  is  like  to  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  com- 
<t  mends,  it  was  auribus  iftius  temporis  accommodata :  they 
<'  who  livsd  with  him,  and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it 
't  mufical,  and  it  continues  fo,  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
'c  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gorver,  his 
*'  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude  fwcetnefs  of  a  Scotch 
*'  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafing,  though  not  per- 
*'  fe£l.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publiflied 
*'  the  laft  edition  of  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe,  the 
<'  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllables 
*'  in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine  :  but  this  opinion  is 
*'  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  error,  that 
'^  common  fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters 
<'  of  faith  and  revelation)  muft  convince  the  reader,  that 
*'  equally  of  numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  we  call  heroick, 
*'  was  either  not  known  or  not  always  praftifed  in  Chaucer'^ 
"  age  :  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoufands  of 
*'  his  verfes,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and 
*'  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 
*'  make  otherwife.  We  can  only  fay,  that  he  lived  in  the 
"  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  per- 
^'  fe6tion  at  the  firft.  We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow 
*'  men.  There  was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  a  Lu- 
''  cillus  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace ;  even 
'^  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 
*'  fax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being :  and  our 
'^  numbers  were  in  their  nonage,  till  thefe  laft  appeared/' 

''  He  muft  ( mr.  Dryden  afterwards  adds )  have  been  a 
<'  man  of  a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe, 
*'  as  it  has  been  truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into 
"  the  compafs  of  his  Canterbury  tales,  the  various  manners 
*'  and  humours,  as  we  now  call  them,  of  the  whole  En- 
*'  glifti  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  fingle  chara61:er  has 
*'  efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  diftinguiflied 
*'  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations  but  in 
«'  their  phyfiognomies  and  perfons.  Baptifta  Porta  could" 
*'  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better  than  by  the  marks 
*'  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter  and  manner  of 
''  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  diffe- 
*'  rent  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them 
''  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave 
''  and  ferious  chara6lers  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral 
*'  forts  of  gravity  :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch,  as  belong  to 
'^  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  fuch  as  are  be-* 
'•  coming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.     Some  of  his  per- 

"  fons 
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"^  Tons  are  vicious  and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned^ 
•'  (or  as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lev^d,  and  fome  are  learned. 
"  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  chara6ters  is  different :  the 
*'  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook,  are  feveral  men,  and 
"  diftingulflied  from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  la- 
"  dy,  priorefs,  and  the  broad  fpeaking  gap-tooth'd  wife  of 
<'  Bath.  But  enough  of  this :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
"  game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftra<Sled  in  my 
'«  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fufficient 
"  to  fay,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty. 
'<  We  hear  our  forefathers  and  great  grand-dames  ?ill  before 
*'  us,  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days  :  their  general  charac- 
"  ters  are  ftill  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England 
"  though  they  are  called  by  other  names,  than  thofe  of 
"  monks  and  friars,  of  channons,  and  lady  abbefles,  and 
"  nuns  :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out 
"  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered.  ...Boccace  lived 
"  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius,  and 
'«  followed  the  Tfame  ft udies :  both  writ  novels  and  each  of 
"  them  cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  ...In  the  ferious  part 
"  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide, 
"  for  though  the  Englifhman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
"  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not 
*'  generally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of 
'^  former  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled ;  fo  that  what 
"  was  of  invention  In  either  of  them,  may  be  judged  equal* 
"  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the 
"  ftorles,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling, 
"  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the 
**  expreffion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers. 
"  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at 
"  difadvantage." 

CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew)  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  the  year  1657,  and  edu- 
cated there  in  the  college  of  jefuits,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  the  year  1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquain-  Moreri,  &-C4 
tance  with  mr.  Du  Hamel,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences-;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to  lie  ftrongly  towards  af- 
tronomy,  prefented  him  to  mr.  Caffini.  CaffinI  took  him 
with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him  under  him, 
and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fcience.  In 
the  year  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of 
the  meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  in  1670;  and 
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Callini  having   the  fouthern   quarter  afligned  him,  took   in 
■  the  affiftance  of  Chazelles.     In  the  year  1684,  the  duke  of 
Mortemar   made  ufe  of  Chazelles  to  teach  him  mathema- 
ticks,  and  the  year  after  procured  him  the  preferment   of 
hydrography-profelTor  for   the  galleys  of  Marfeilles,  where 
he   fet   up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots,  defigncd  to  ferve  on 
board  the  galleys.     In  the  year  1686,  the  galleys  made  four 
•  little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for  exercife. 
Cfiazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them ;   kept  his 
fchool  upon   the   fea,  and  Ihewed  the   practice  of  what  he 
taught.     He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and  af- 
tronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new 
map  of  the  coaft  of  Provence.     In  the  years  1687  and  1688, 
he  made  two  other  fea   campaigns,    in  which  he   drew  a 
great  many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which 
ferved  for  fomething  more  than  bare  curiofitiesj  and  were 
lodged  with  the  minifters  of  ftatc.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine 
officers,  and  Chazelles  among  the  reft,  fancied  the  galleys 
mio^ht  be  fo  contrived   as  to  live  upon  the  ocean,  that  they 
might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war,  when  the  wind  failed, 
or  proved   contrary  ;  and   alfo  help  to  fecure  the  coaft  of 
France  upon  the  ocean.     Chazelles  was  fent  to  the  weftcrn 
coafts  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pradticablenefs  of  this 
fcheme ;  and   in   1690,    fifteen   galleys,  new-built,  fet   fail 
from  Rochefort,  cruifed  as"  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and 
proved    ferviceable  at  the   defcent  upon  Thimouth.     Here 
Chazelles  performed  the  funclions  of  an  engineer,  and  ftiew- 
ed  as  much  courage,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.    The 
general  officers  he  ferved   under  declared,  that  when  they 
ient   him  to  take. a  view  of  any  poft  of  the  enemy,  they 
could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence.     The  galleys,  after 
their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  into  the 
bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur  ;  but  here  they  could 
nbt  winter,  becaufe  tt   was  rieceflary  to  make  thefe  bafons 
<try  feveral  times,  to   prevent  the  ftagnating  and  ftench  ot 
tlie  water.    Chazelles  propofed   the   carrying  them  to  Ro- 
han J  and  though  all  the  pilots  v/ere  againft  him,  obje61:ing 
infuperable  difficulties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking, 
and  fucceeded  in  it.     While  he  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted 
into  order  the  pbfervations,  which  he  had  made  on  the  coafts 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  here  he  drew  right  diftindl  maps,  with  a 
portulan  to  them,  viz.  a  large  deicrrption  of  every  haven, 
of  the  depth,  the  tides,  the  dangers  and  advantages  difco- 
vered,  &c.     Thefe  maps  were  inferted  in  the  Neptune  Fran- 
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coife,  publiflied  in  1692,  in  which  year  (I^azelles  was  en- 
gineer at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.  In  the  year  1693,  monfieur 
de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ilate  for  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  Nep- 
tune Fran^oife  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  al- 
fo  to  take  in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazelles  defired  ^that  he 
might  have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftrono- 
mical  oblervations ;  and,  the  requeil  being  granted,  he  paf- 
fed  by  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  with 
his  quadrant  and  telefcope  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  meafured  the  pyramids ;  and  found,  that  the  four 
fides  of  the  biggeft  lay  precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  Now  as  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  exadl  po- 
fition  to  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth,  was  defigned  3000 
years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this  vaft  ftru6i:ure,  it  follows^ 
that  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens ;  or,  which  is  what  we  mean, 
that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians  have  all  along 
continued  the  fame.  Chazelles  likewife  made  a  report  of 
his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fatif- 
fadion  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  the 
year  1695. 

Chazelles  died  in  January  1710*     He  v/as  a  yei-y  extraor- 
dinary and  ufeful  man;  and,  befides  his  greax  genius  and Fonteneile, 
attainments,  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  ,^'^^'f'^  ^^ 

endowments.  ,  ^es  Sciences 

,  de  1710. 

CHEKE  (John)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  the  Biogr.  Brit, 
1 6th,  15 14.  He  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in 
Cambridge,  at  about  the  age  of  feventeen.  He  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek. 
After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  Greek  lecturer 
of  the  univerfity.  King  Henry  having  founded  about  the 
year  1540,  a  profefTorfhip  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  uniT^j-^^ 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
mr.  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.  About  1543  he  was  incorpora-j^^j^j^ 
ted  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  ftudied  fome 
time.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  with  fir  Anthony  Cooke  to  prince  Edward,  and  one 
of  the  canons  in  tlie  new  founded  college  at  Oxford,  now 
Chrift  church.  Upon  the  diflblution  of  that  college  in  1545, 
he  got  a  penfjon  in  room  of  his  canonry.     Upon  the  acceffi- 
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on  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  crov/n,  he  obtained  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  'marks ;  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ^  and 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was   elected  provoft  of 
King's  college.     In  i  549  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  vifit'mg  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  thirty  two  commiflioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of 
ccclefiaftical  law,  from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  books.     A- 
bout  this  time  he  publifhed  his  book,  entitled  the  Hurt   of 
fedition.      In   1 550  he  was   made  chief  gentleman  of   the 
king's  privy  chamber,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.    In 
155 1  his  majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.    The  year  following  he  was  rnade  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer  for  life  :  in  1553  clerk  of  the  council,  and  foon 
after,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  privy  counfellor. 
The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
the  honour  of  clerk  in  Suffolk,  with    other  lands   to    the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Having  a^ted  as  fe- 
cretary  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council,  after  king  Ed- 
ward's deceafe,  he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  acceflion  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  par- 
don, and  was  fet  at  liberty,  after  being  almoft  Ibipped  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fubftance.     The  queen  granting  him  after- 
wards a  licence  to  travel,  he  went  firft  to  Bafd,  and  thence 
into  Italy.     Leaving  Italy,  and  not  chufmg  to  return  into  his 
own<:ountry,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Strafburgli  in  Germany,, 
where  the  Englifh  fervice  was  kept  up ;  which  he  regularly 
attended.  Mean  while  his  eftate  in  England  v/as  confifcated  to 
the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence,  that  he  did  not  come  home  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  licence.  He  was  now  forced 
to  teach  Greek  at  Strafburghfor  his  fubfiftence.  In  1556  being 
infidioully  drawn  to  Bruffels,  he  was  by  order  of  king  Philip 
\vay-laid  in  his  return,  between  that  place  and  Antwerp,  fei- 
zed,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a  waggon  to  the  neareft 
harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  ihip,  under  hatches, 
and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Two  of  the  queen's 
chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuccefs;  dr.  Feck- 
enham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to  ofFer  him  the 
alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  burn."     Sir  John  could  not 
withftand  this  argument.     Having  made  his  folemn  fubmiffion 
to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him  abfolved, 
and  received  into  the  bofomof  the  Roman  catholick  church. 
He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation,  be- 
fore the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole  court. 
His  hnds  were  reftored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an  ex- 
change 
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change  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
Ihame  fliortening  his  days,  he  died  September  13,  1557,  ^g^^ 
forty  three.  He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of 
which  may  be  feen  by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by 
Strype.  He  left  three  fonsbyhiswife,  whom  he  married  in  1547. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin)  an  eminent  German  Luthe- 
ran divine,  was  born  atBritzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1522.  His  father  was  nothing  bet-  Melchior 
ter  than  a  wooU-comber,  fo  that,-  as  we  may  eafily  imagine,  y^^^*"™*  ^'^ 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
education.  After  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  literature 
in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  vi^ent  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages.  Then  he  removed 
to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  philofophy  under 
his  relation  George  Sabinus  ;  and  then  to  Wittemberg,  where 
he  ftudied  under  Philip  Melandthon.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  fchooi-mafter  in  PrulTia  ;  and  in  the  year  1552,  was  made 
librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderable  mathe- 
matician, and  fkilled  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he 
had  continued  in  the  court  of  Pruflia  three  years,  he  return- 
ed to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendfhip 
with  Melandlhon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick, 
where  he  fpent  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life ;  where  he  died 
upon  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  1586.  His  works  are, 
Harmonia '  evangeliorum  ;  Examen  concilij  tridentini ;  A 
treatife  againft  the  jefuits,  w^herein  he  explained  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  doctrines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty  devifers,  &c. 
His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  always  been 
reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment, 
and  modefty  :  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of 
his  own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  pub- 
lick  affairs  of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of 
him,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  year  1586:  and  proteftant  writers 
have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf, 
for  the  fervices  he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  ex- 
pofmg  the  errors,  as  well  as  knaveries,  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 


CHEVREAU  (Urban)  was  born  at  Loudun,  a  town 

i  1 2th  of  May  in  the  ye^r  iGi*?. 

N  3  ids 


of  Poitou  in  France,  upon  the  12th  of  May  in  the  ye^r  1613.  Moreri,  &c 
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His  inclination  lay  ftrongly  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  lettres, 
in  which  he  made  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs,  that  he  obtained 
a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  learned.  His  application  to 
letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for  bufinefs  ;  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on 
that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden.  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged  him  alfo  at  his 
court.  Several  German  princes  entertained  him,  and  among 
the  reft  the  ele6lor  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father  to  the  du- 
chefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this  court, 
fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the  piincefs 
juft  mentioned  to  the  Romifn  communion.  At  his  return  to 
raris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loud un,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age  j  and, 
after  fpending  there  the  laft  twenty  years,  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  upon  the  15th.  of  February  lyor, 
almoft  eighty  eight  years  of  age. 

He  left  a  very  noble  library  behind  him,^  and  was  himfelf 
the  author  of  fome  works.  The  firft  work  publiflied  by  him 
is  a  little  book,  intitled,  Le  tableau  de  la  fortune  j  in  which 
he  relates  all  the  confiderable  revolutions,  that  have  happen- 
ed in  the  world.  Many  years  after  he  wrote  A  hiftory  of 
the  world,  which  has  been  printed  feveral  times,  and  tranfla- 
ted  into  feveral  languages.  This,  though  reckoned  his  beft 
Vv'ork,  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  ftile  is  harfti  and  un- 
poliiiied  for  the  moft  part ;  and  he  often  miftakes  in  regard 
to  rnatters  of  facl.  It  may  be  neceftary  to  mention  hov/evcr, 
that  the  celebrated  Vertot  furniflied  a  new  corre61:ed  edition 
of  this  hiftory,  which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  after  Chev- 
reau's  death.  In  the  year  1697,  were  printed  at  the  Hague 
two  volumes  of  his  Oeuvres  melees,  orMifcellaneous  works^ 
confifting  chiefly  of  letters  in  vcrCe  and  profe.  He  alfo  wrote 
notes  upon  Petronius  and  Malherbe,  and  was  reckoned  a  ve- 
ry tolerable  critick  in  his  days.  Laftly,  there  was  publiftied 
jugemens  ^^  ^^^  Y^^^'  ^7^0,  a  colle<Slion  of  his^  called  The  Chevraeana, 
desScavans  It  is  generally  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  good  com- 
^c.  torn.  ii.  piiej-j  than  a  ftrong  or  a  fine  thinker. 


p.  460. 


CHEYNELL  (Francis)  fon  of  John  Cheynell  a  phy- 
fician^  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1608  j 
and,  after  he  had  been  educated  in  grampiar  learning,  became 
a'  member  of  the  univerfity  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1623.  When  he  ha<l  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 
was,  by  the  interei^  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  dr.  Abbot 

bifhop 
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bifhop  of  Salifbury,  eleded  probationer  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  the  year  1629.  Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  offi- 
ciated in  Oxford  for  fome  time ;  but  when  the  face  of  things 
began  to  alter  in  the  year  1640,  he  took  the  parliamentarian 
fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifhops  and  ecclefiaftlcal  cere- 
monies. He  embraced  the , covenant,  was  made  on^  of  the 
afTcmbly  of  divines  in  the  year  1643,  and  v/as  frequently  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  the  members  of  parliament.  He  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
the  yeai-  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  pofTeffion  of  the  Margaret  profeflbrfhip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege. But  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places, '  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  the  rich  re61:ory  of  Petworth  in  SufTex, 
to  which  he  had  been  prefented  about  the  year  1643;  Where 
he  continued  an  ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party, 
till  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of 
that  parfonage. 

Dr.  Cheynell,  for  he  had  taken  his  dodlor's  degree,  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a 
great  many  fermons  and  other  works  -,  but  now  he  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  connedlions  he  had  with  the  famous  mr. 
Chillingworth.  There  was  fomething  fo  very  fingular  in  his 
behaviour  to  that  grtat  man,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufeful 
as  well  as  entertaining  to  give  a  fliort  account  of  it.  In  the 
year  1643,  when  archbifliop  Laud  was  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book  of  dr.  Chey- 
nell's,  intitled.  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of  focinian- 
ifm.  This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years  after  mr. 
Chillingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  The  religion  of  pro- 
teftar^ts,  &:c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  title 
page,  with  a  view  of  detecting  a  moft  horrid  plot,  formed 
by  the  archbifliop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  pro- 
teftant  religion.  In  this  book  the  archbifliop,  mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  mr.  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times,  were  ftrongly  charged  with  focinianifm.  The  year 
after,  viz.  in  1644,  when  mr.  Chillingworth  was  dead,  there 
came  out  another  piece  of  dr.  CheynelFs,  with  this  flrange 
title,  Chillingworthi  noviflima:  or.  The  ficknefs,  herefy, 
death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth.  This  was  al- 
fo  printed  by  authority ;  and  Is,  as  the  writer  of  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's life  truly  obferves,  "  a  mofl:  ludicrous  as  well 
''  as  melancholy  inftance  of  fanaticlfm,  or  religious  mad- 
"  n^fs."  To  this  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  dr.  Bayly,  dr.  Des  Mai/.e- 
prideaux,  dr.  Fell,  kc.  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,'  who  *"5n  ^'^*''  .' 

XT  "'  u    J  Chilling-     i 
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had  given  their  imprimatur  to  mr.  Chill Ingworth's  book ;  in 
which  thofe  divines  are  abui'ed  not  a  little,    for  giving  fo 
mi^ch  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  religious  matters, 
as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of  mr.  Chillingworth's 
book.     After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation  itfelf:  in 
which  dr.  Cheynell  gives  an  account,  how  he  came  acquain- 
ted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  mr.  Chillingworth  ; 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
"  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
^'  that  God  would  be  plcafed  to  beftow  faving  graces  as  well 
*'  as  excellent  gifts  upon  him,  that  he  would  give  him  new 
''  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge, 
"  and  recant  his  error,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon, 
Des  Maize-  "  and  fubmjt  to  faith  :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
aux's  life  of  related  nothing,  but  what  was  very  true.     For  he  is  allowed 
Chilling-      ^Q  j^j^^,g  been  as  fincere,  as  honeft,  and  as  charitable,  as  his 
T21I-3A3.    religion  would  fufFer  him  to  be ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  mr. 
Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  confign  his 
foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  take  care  of  his 
body.     Mr.  Chillingworth  at  length  died  :  and  dr.  Cheynell, 
though  he  refufed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body,  yet  con- 
ceived it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.     For  this  purpofe  he 
met  mr.  Chillingworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand ;  and,  after  a  fhort  preamble  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  allured  them,  how  "  happy  it  wouM  be  for  the 
''  kingdom,  if  this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buri- 
"  ed,  that  they  might  never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a 
"  confutation,  Get  thee  gone,   (fays  he,)  thou  curfed  book, 
*'  which   has    feduced  fo  many  precious    fouls :    get    thee 
"  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  and  duft 
"  to  duft :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottennefs,  that  thou 
Ibid.  p.  363."  maycft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corruption." 

Dr.  Cheynell's  death  happened  in  September  1665,  at  an 
.  obfcure  village  called  Prefton  in  Sull'ex,  where  he  had  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate,  to  v/hich  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  living  of  Petv/orth ;  and  after  what  has  been  re- 
lated, the  reader  will  not  perhaps  think,  what  Anthony 
Wood  fays,  incredible,  that  he  died  "  in  a  condition,  little 
^'  better  than  diftra61:ed."  He  was  niarried,  and  left  behind 
Athenpxon.him  feveral  fons. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (Henry)  archbifhop 
y  ^^^'  of  Canterbuiy,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northampton- 
psr'^Aahur  ^ire.  After  being  inftrudted  in  grammar  learning  at  Win^ 
Duck.         chefter  fchocl,  he  afterwards  became  fellow  of  New  college 
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in  Oxford,  (where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws) 
and  chaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who 
about  the  year  1402,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury, 
This  preferment  he  exchanged  two  years  after,  for  the  chan- 
cellorlhip  of  that  diocefe.  King  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to 
congratulate  Gregory  XII.  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy, 
who  conferred  on  Chichely  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  David's, 
which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England,  in  1407. 
In  1409  bifhop  Chichely  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  Lon- 
don, with  two  other,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for 
healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death 
of  Thomas  Arundel,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury. A  fubfidy  being  demanded  this  year  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  addreiTed  the  king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the  publick  fervice.  Our  archbir- 
fhop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to  ward  of^*  this  blow,  to 
make  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  to  engage  the 
king,  to  afTert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  being 
embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be  diverted 
from  domeflick  affairs,  which  expedient  fucceeded.  In  14 16 
Chichely  gave  a  fmgular  proof  of  his  juflice  and  ileddinefs, 
Lord  Strange  with  his  lady  and  fervants  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
flan's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  TrufTel  there, 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants 
of  the  latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir 
John,  and  his  fon,  and  fome  others,  and  killed  one  who  had 
interpofed.  The  archbifhop  being  informed  of  the  affair, 
interdi(5f:ed  the  church,  as  being  polluted  with  blood,  and  pub- 
lickly  excommunicated  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the 
crime.  And  lord  Strange  and  his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a 
fummons,  appeared  before  him  at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the 
church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on  them  this  penance,  that 
their  fervants  who  were  the  immediate  offenders,  fhould  in 
their  fhirts  and  drawers  only,  and  he  and  his  wife  with  tapers 
in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Dunffan's ;  with 
which  they  complied,  and  when  the  archbifhop  purified  St. 
Dunflan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  vefTels  v/ith  water, 
and  both  fhe  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a  pyx 
and  an  altar-cloth.  In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  clergy  fhould 
not  be  committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifefl  theft  or  murder; 
that  for  all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  fureties  for 
their  appearance  at  their  trial,  but  fhould  not  be  imprifoned  ; 

and 
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,  and  that  it  fhould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  priefl.     About  the? 

year  1424  he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
in  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  king  Edward  the  Confeiior,  a  college  for  eight  fellows  j 
four  clerks,  fix  choriflers,  and  over  all  a  maftcr,  to  pray  for 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.     He  aifo  creeled  a  fpacious  holpi- 

Ibid.  tal,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.     The  ample  revenues,  where- 

with he  endowed  both  thofe  foundations,  were  afterwards 
augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers,  aldermen  of 
London.  About  this  time,  he  oppofed,  with  great  v»^armth, 
the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  a  fynod,  which 
fat  in  1429,  the  bifhop  procured  a  tenth,  and  an  half  to  be 
granted  to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceiiions  of  the  fynod 
were  at  this  time  recompenfed,  with  an  adt  of  parliament, 
granting  to  the  clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  parliament,  of  being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants, 

puck.  from  arrefts  during  the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437,  ^^^ 
archbifhop  ordered  building  a  large  and  ftately  edifice,  of  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford, 
which  he  defigned  for  a  college.  But  when  the  work  was 
almoft  finifhed,  whether  it  was  that  he  found  fault  with  the 
ftru6lure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of  it,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  order,  to  ftu- 
dy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However  he  chofe  another  place 
for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfs^s  which  flood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare 
court.  The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finiflied  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1439,  and  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbifhop  had  purchafed  lands  and 
manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof,  and  the  king 
upon  the  archbifhop's  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  fcal,  ere6ied  this  building  into  a  college,  and  gran- 
ted it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave 
to  place  in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws  and 
flatutes  for  the  government  of  the  fociety.  The  archbifliop 
went  to  Oxford  next  year,  and  confecrated  the  chapel  of  his 
college,  and  made  ^Richard  Andrew,  do61:or  of  laws,  and 
chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it.  He  alfo  appointed 
twenty  fellow^s,  being  all  men  fele6tcd  of  the  whole  univer- 
fity,  to  v/hom  he  gave  power  to  ele6f  into  their  fociety,  twen- 
ty more  :  of  which  number  he  ordered,  that  twenty  four 
inould  fludy  divinity,  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other 
4lxteen,  the  civil  and  canon  law.     He  aifo  gave  orders  to  all 

the 
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the  members  of  his  foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
king  Henry  V.  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  no- 
bility and  common  foldiers  that  had  been  killed  in  the  French 
war.  For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called. 
The  college  of  all  fouls  departed  in  the  faith.  He  added  al- 
fo  two  chaplains,  feveral  chorifters  and  fervants.  There  had 
been  begun  fome  time  before,  chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefler,  a  large  and  magnificent  ftrudure ;  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library,  and  the  lower 
for  the  publick  divinity  fchools.  To  this  work  the  archbi- 
shop gave  a  great  fum  of  money  himfelf,  and  follicited  bene- 
fa(5lions  from  the  bifhops  and  peers,  w^ho  attended  the  par- Duck, 
liament  at  Weftminfter,  to  contribute  towards  it.  He  alfo 
gave  two  hundred  marks  to  the  publick  cheft  of  the  universi- 
ty, which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three  mafters  of  arts,  two 
regents,  and  one  non-regent,-  who  were  to  be  chofen  yearly, 
and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  difcharge  of  that 
truft :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might  borrow  for 
the  publick  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college  five  marks, 
a  mafter  of  arts  forty  fhillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor  two 
marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  fliould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,  if  the 
money  were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited. 
Befides  which  benefa6i:ions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  ac- 
counts, that  he  had  allowed  yearly  ftipends  to  feveral  poor 
ftudents.  He  gave  a  confiderablc  fum  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  build  a  fteeple,  and  a  libra- 
ry, which  he  furnifhed  with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds 
of  learning :  which  are  all  reckoned  up  in  a  publick  inftru-  ibid, 
ment  made  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  de- 
fcribed  among  the  publick  a6ts  of  that  church;  in  which  they 
promife  on  their  parts,  that  his  body  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  fhould  be  ever  buried  in  that 
place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building  of  Croydon  church, 
and  Rochefter  bridge.  He  died  the  12th  of  April  1443,  ^^v- 
ing  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  twenty  nine  years  and  up- 
wards, and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 

CHIFFLET  (John  James)  a  phyfician,  was  born  .at 
Befanfon,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  the  year  1588.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diftinguiftied 
itfelf  by  literary  merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done 
its  country.  He  was  educated  at  Befanfon,  and  then  travel- 
led thro'  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquain- 
ted ' 
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ted  with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  his 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  At  his  return  he  appli- 
ed himfelf  to  the  pradtice  of  phyfick ;  but  being  fent  by  the 
town  of  Befanfon,  where  he  had  been  conful,  on  an  embafly 
to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  fhe  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  continue  with  her  in  quality  of  phyfician 
in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phyfician  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly,  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that  thefe  bounties  and 
honours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  all,  who  were 
at  variance  with  his  mafter ;  and  this  induced  him  to  write 
his  book,  intitled,  Vindlcias  Hifpanicae,  againft  the  French. 
This  maxim  of  Chifflet's  however  cannot  be  well  grounded  : 
at  leaft  if  it  is,  it  fhould  make  us  very  cautious,  how  we  receive 
favours  j  fince  we  may  poffibly  be  drawn  in  to  commit  hofti- 
iities  againft  thofe,  who  have  never  injured  us ;  nay,  to  lift 
our  hands  up,  for  ought  we  know,  even  againft  our  friends. 
Chifflet  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  Latin,  which  were  both  inge- 
nious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republick  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  His 
family  was  indeed  remarkable  for  producing  men  of  learning. 
He  had  another  fon  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  fkilled  in  lan- 
guages and  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  in- 
vited to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  year  1648,  where 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  alfo  Philip  Chifflet  canon  of  Befanfon,  &c.  Lau- 
rence and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet  jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of 
high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts,  and  fkill 
in  defending  the  caufe  of  the  proteftants  againft  the  papifts, 
was  the  fon  of  William  Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards 
Athene  rnayor  of  Oxford,  and  born  there  in  October  1602.  He  was 
Oxon.vol.ii. baptized  on  the  laft  of  that  month;  Laud,  archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of  St.  Jehn's-college,  being  his 
godfather.  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college ;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fcholar  on  the  2d  of 
June  1618,  and  fellow  on  the  10th  of  the  fame  month  1628, 
after  havino;  taken  his  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees 
in  the  regular  way.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  "  He  was 
^^  then  obferyed  to  be  no  drudge  at  his  ftudy,  but  being  a 

*'  man 
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'*  man  of  great  parts,   would   do  much   in    a  little    time, 

"  when  he  fettled  to  it.     He  would  often  walk  in  the  col- 

*'  lege  grove  and  contemplate  :  but  when  he  met  with  any 

"  fcholar  there,  he  would  enter  into  difcourfe,  and  difpute 

"  with  him  purpofely  to  facilitate,  and  make  the  way  of 

"  wrangling  common  with  him ;  which  was  a  fafliion   ufed 

''  in  thofe  days,  efpecially  among  the  difputing  theologifts, 

"  or  among  thofe  that  fet  themfelves  apart  purpofely  for  di- 

*'  vinity."     Mr.  Chillingworth  did  not  confine  his  ftudies 

to  divinity  :  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  to  mathe-  Athena; 

maticks  ;  and,  what  fhews  the  extent  of  his  genius,  he  wasOxon.  voU 

alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.     Accordingly  lir  John  Suckling 

has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seflion  of  the  poets  : 

*'  There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
*'  Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair. 
*'  Sands  with  Town  fend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
^'  Digby  and  Shillingfworth  a  little  further. 

Suckling's  Works. 

The  converfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerfity  fcholars,  in  our 
author's  time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controverfies  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome;  occafioned 
by  the  uncommon  liberty  allowed  the  Romifh  priefts  by  king 
James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  Several  of  them  lived  at  or 
near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  attempts  upon  the  young 
fcholars ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded  to  the  Romifh  religi- 
on, and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Englifti  feminaries  be- 
yond fea.  Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous  jefuit  John 
Fifher,  alias  John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name,  who 
was  then  very  convcrfant  at  Oxford  :  and  mr.  Chillingworth 
being  accounted  a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  means  of  being  acquainted  with  him.  Their  conver- 
fation foon  turned  upon  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  churches  ;  but,  more  particularly,  on  the  necefTity  of 
an  infallible  living  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  Mr,  Chilling- 
worth found  himfelf  unable  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  the 
jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to  believe,  that  this  in- 
fallible judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church,  in  which  men  could  be  faved.  Upon 
this,  he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  with  incredible  fatisfadion  of  mind,  embraced  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion.     Mr,  Des  Maizeaux,   who  has  written  An 

hiflorical 
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hiftorical  and  critical  accjount  of  the  life  and  writings 
Printed  at  of  William  Chillingworth,  and  to  whom  we  fhall  chiefly 
London  in  be  obliged  for  the  materials  of  this  article,  has  given  us  a 
X725. 8vo.  letter,  which  mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  on  this  occafion  to 
his  friend  mr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  he  defires  him  ferioufly  to  confider  the  following 
queries  :  "  Firft,  whether  it  be  not  evident  from  fcriptures, 
'^  and  fathers,  and  reafon,  from  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and 
"  the  neceffity  of  mankind,  that  there  muft  be  fome  one 
"  church  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  ?  fecondly,  whether 
"  there  be  any  other  fociety  of  men  in  the  world,  befides 
''  the  church  of  Rome,  that  either  can  upon  good  war- 
"  rant,  or  indee<l  at  all,  challenge  to  itfelf  the  privilege 
''  of  infallibility  in  matters  of  faith?'*  After  which,  he 
concliides  his  letter  with  thefe  words :  ''  When  you  have 
"  applied  your  utmoft  confideration  upon  thefe  queftions, 
"  I  do  allure  myfelf,  your  refolutron  Will  be  affirmative  in 
"  the  firft,  and  negative  in  the  fecond;  And  then  the  con- 
''  -clufion  will  be,  that  you  will  approve  and  follov/  the 
''  way,  wherein  I  have  had  the  happinefs  to  enter  before 
"'  you;  and  I  fhould  think  it  infinitely  increafed,  if  itfliould 
Pes  IWalze-  "  pleafe  God  to  drav/  you  after." 

aux's  hift.        in  order  to  fecure  his  conqueft,  mr.  Fifber  purfuaded  mr. 
accoun^of    Chillingworth   to  go  over  to   the  college   of  the  jefuits   at 
the  life  and  Doway ;    and    he  was   defired  to  fet  down  in  writing   the 
vrritings  of   motives  or  reafons,  which  had  engaged  him  to  embrace  the 
vtonhK      Romifh    religion.     But   his   godfather  dr.   Laud,  who  was 
3-9.  '   '     then   bifliop  of  London,    hearing  of  this   affair,  and  being 
extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him  ;    and,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's   anfwer   expreffing  much  moderation,   candour, 
and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with 
him,  and  to  prei«  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the 
do<5lrine  and  practice  of  the  Romanifls.     This  fet  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth upon  a  new  -enquiry,  which  had  the  defired  -ef- 
feft.     But  the  place  w^here  he  was  not  being  fuitable  to  the 
ftate  of  a  free   and  impartial  enquirer,  he  refolved  to  come 
back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after  a  fhort 
Des  Maize-  fj-^y  there.     Upon  his  return  into  England,  he  was  received 
p^'q.   ^'      "^^^  great  kindnefs  and  afie61:ion  by  bifhop  Laud,  who  ap- 
proved his  defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univerfity 
that  prelate  was  the^  chancellor,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
j^j^        ^    important  v/ork  he  was  upon,  a  free  enquiry   into  religion. 
'  ^*    ^'  At   lafl,    after    a    thorough    examination,     the    proteflant 
principles  appearing- to  him  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  holy 
ML  fcripture  and  reafon,  he  declared  for  them  j  and  having  fully 
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difcovered  the  fophiftry  of  the  motives,  which  had  induced 
him  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper 
about  the  yeaf  1634  to  confute  them,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  publifh  it.  This  paper  is  now  loft  :  for  though 
we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubject,  which  was 
firft  pubHlhed  in  1687,  among  the  Additional  difcourfes  ofDesMaize- 
mr.  ChiUingworth,  yet  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  ^^^\^'^'  ^' 
other  occafion,  probably  at  the  defire  of  fome  of  his  friends. 
That  mr.  Chillingworth's  return  to  the  church  of  England 
was  owing  to  bifhop  Laud,  appears  from  that  prelate's  appeal 
to  the  letters,  which  pafled  between  him  and  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  ;  which  appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the 
lords  at  his  trial,  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  popery.  "  Mr.  Chillingworth's  learning  and  abi- 
*'  lities,  fays  he,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  your  lord- 
*'  lliips.  He  was  gone  and  fettled  at  Doway.  My  letters 
*'  brought  him  back,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  defender  of 
*'  the  church  of  England.  And  that  this  is  fo,  your  lord- 
*'  {hips  cannot  but  know  ;  for  mr.  Prynne  took  away  my 
*'  letters,  and  all  the  papers  which  concerned  him,  and  they  [Jg^°'Jyf[ 
*'  \Vere  examined  at  the  committee."  and  trial  of 

As  mr.  ChiUingworth,   in  forfaking  the  church  of  Eng-  William 
land,  as  well  as    in  returning  to  it,   was  folely  influenced  ^^"'^»  ^'' P* 
by  a  love  of  truth,  fo,  upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after  ~^'^' 
his  return  to  proteftantifm,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  it.     This  appears  by  a 
letter   he  v/rote  to   dr.  Sheldon,    containing  fome  fcruples 
he  had  about  leaving  the    church    of  Rome,    and   return- 
ing to  the  church  of  England  :  and   thefe  fcruples,  which 
he  declared  ingenuoufly  to  his  friends,  feem  to  have  occa- 
fioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  one, 
that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again.     His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  a  g^'e^t  ^"  ]^J'^" 
deal  of  noife,  he  became  engaged   in  feveral  difputes  with  1- 'is.* 
thofe   of  the  Romifh   religion  5    and  particularly    with   mr. 
JohnLewgar,  mr.  John  Floyd  a  jefuit,  who  went  under  the 
-name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  jefu,  and  mr.White.  Mr.  Lewgar, 
a  great  zealot  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  one  who  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  his  return  to  the   church  of  England,    fent  him  a  very 
angry  and  abufive  letter ;  to  which  mr.  ChiUingworth  re- 
turned i'o  mild  and  aftedjonate  an  anfwer,  that  mr.  Lewgar 
could  not  *  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his 
old  friend  again.     They  had  a  conference  about  religion  be- 
fore rxir.  Skinner  and   dr,  Sheldon  ;  and  \ye  have  a  paper  of 

mr. 
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mr.   Chillingworth  printed  among  the  additional  difcourfe^ 
above-mentioned,  which   feems  to  contain  the   abftrad  or 
Dcs  Maize-  fummary    of  their  difpute.     The  queftion   in    debate   was, 
aox.  &c.  p.  "  whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  cathoHck  church,  and 
a9— 38.       cc  all  Q^t  of  i^Q^    communion  hereticks   or  fchifmaticks  r" 
We  have  in  the  fame  manner  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute  he 
had  with  mr.   Daniel,  alias  Floyd  the  jefuit ;    wherein  he 
difproves  "  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  an 
"  argument  taken  from  the  contradictions  in  their  do6lrine 
''  of  tranfubftantiation/'     He  had  another  with   a  gentle- 
man he  does  not   name  ;   in  which  he  confutes  the  fame 
infallibility  by  ''  proving,  that  the  prefent  church  of  Rome 
''  either  errs  in  her  worfhipping  the  blefTed  Virgin,   or  that 
"  the  ancient  church  did  err  in  condemning  the  coUyridi- 
*'  ans  as  hereticks,"  who  worfhipped  her  in  much  the  fame 
manner.     Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  mr.   Chil- 
lingworth wrote    one   to  demonftrate,   that  "  the  do£trine 
''  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,   nor  grounded 
''  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted  by  any 
*^  paflage  of  fcripture."     And  in  two  other  papers  he  mews, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  formerly  erred  ;  firft  "  by 
"  admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that 
^'  without  it  they  could  not  be  faved,"  and   fecondly^  "  by 
*'  teaching  the  do6trine  of  the  millenaries,  viz.  that  before 
''  the   world's  end  Chrift  fhould   reign   upon   the  earth   a 
"  thoufand  years,  and  that  the  faints  fhould  live  under  him 
*^  in  ail  holinefs  and  happlnefs  :"  both  which  do&ines  are 
condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the  prefent  church  of 
Rome.     He  wrote  alfo  a  fhort  letter,   in  anfwer  to  fome 
obje(3:ions,  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends  ;    wherein  he 
fliews,  that  "  neither  the  fathers,  nor  the  councils,  are  in- 
*'  fallible  witnelTes  of  tradition  ;  arid  that  the  infallibility  of 
^^  the   church  of  Rome    muft   firft  of  all  be  proved  from 
''  fcripture."     Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  pafTages 
in  the  dialogues,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth. 
The  occafion  was  this.     The  lord  Digby,    afterwards  earl 
of  Briftol,    deured  mr.  Chillingworth  to  meet  mr.  White, 
Bid.  p,  4J'Vvho  was  the  true  author  of  the  dialogues,  at   the  lodgings 
of  his  coufm  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  late  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome.     The  lord  Digby  was  there  himfelf.     Their  con- 
ference turned  upon  tradition  j  and  as  mr.  White  had  treat- 
evf  the  fame  matter  in  his  dialogues,  which  were  not  yet 
publiflied,    mr.   Chillingworth,    probably  at    the  requeft  of 
lord  Digby,  feiedtedoutof  them  fome  pafTages,  relating  to  that 
Cubjed,  and  confuted  them.     The  foreeoino;  pieces  were  pub- 
lifhed 
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llfhed  in  the  year  1687,  at  the  end  of  the  contra6led  editi- 
on of  his  Religion  of  proteftants,  &c.  in  quarto,  under 
the  title  of  Additional  difGourfes  of  mr.  Chillingworth  never 
before  printed ;  and  have  been  continued  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works  fince.  •      « 

In  the  year  1635,  mr.  .Chillingtvorth  W3:s  engaged  In  k 
work,  which  gave  him  a  far  greatej  opportunity  to  confute 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome^  and  to  vindicate  the 
religion  of  proteftants'.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wil-See  Art. 
fon,  had  publiflicd  in  the  year  1630  a  little  book^  called, K^notc. 
Charity  miftakeh,  with  the  want  whereof  catholicks  ar^ 
unjuftly  charged :  for  affirming,  as  they  do,  v/ith  grief, 
that  proteftancy  unrepented  deftroys  falvation.  This  was 
anfwered  by  dr.  Potter,-  provoft  of  Queen's-college  •  in  Ox- 
ford ;  and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633  with  this  title: 
Want  of  charity  juftly  charged  on  all  fuCh  Romanics,  a? 
dare  v/ithout  truth  or  modefty  affirm,  that  proteflancy  de- 
Itroyeth  falvation.  Thei  iefuit  replied  ih  1634  under  this 
title :  Mercy  and  truth,'  or  charity  maintained  by  ca- 
tholicks :...  with  the  want  whereof  they  are  unjuftly 
charged,  for  affirming  that  proteftancy  deftroyeth  falva- 
tipn.  Mr.  Chillingworth  undeirtook  to  anfwer  this  reply  ;• 
and  mr.  Knott  being  informed  of  it,  refolved  to  preju- 
dice the  publick  both  againft  the  author  and  his  book^ 
in  a  libel,  called,  A  direction  to  be  obferved  by  N.  N.  if 
he  mean  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book  hititledy 
Mercy  and  truth,  &c.  printed  1636^  permiffu  fuperio- 
rum  :  in  which  libel  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  reprefent  mr. 
Chillingworth  as  a  Socinian.  Mr.  Chillingworth's  anfwer 
to  mr.  Knott  was  very  near  finiftied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1637  ;  when  archbiftiop  Laud,  who  knew  our  author's 
freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under  fome 
apprehenfion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  book,  re- 
commended the  revifal  of  it  to  dr,  Piideaux,^  prefeflbr  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Worcefter ;  and 
defired  it  might  be  publlfhed  with  his  approbations  annexed 
to  it.  To  dr.  Prideaux  were  added,  dr.  Baylie,  vice-chan-  ^ 
cellor,  and  dr.  Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profeflbr  in  divinity^ 
for  the  examination  of  mr,  Chillingworth's  book  j  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publiftied  with  their  approbation 
under  this  title :  The  religion  of  ptoteftants  a  fafe  way  to 
falvation:  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  book,  intitled,  Mercy  and 
truth,  ot  charity  maintained  by  catholicks,  which  pre- 
tends to    prove    the    contrary.     It  was  prefented  by    th& 
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author  to  king  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and 
pious  dedication  :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  proteftant 
religion  againft  mr.  Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order 
from  his  majcfty  -,  and  that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that 
prince,  befides  his  general  good,  had  alfo  fome  aim  at  the 
recovery  of  mr.  Chillingworth  from  the  danger  he  was  then 
in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This  work  was  received' 
with  a  general  applaufe  5  and  what  perhaps  never  happened 
to  any  other  controvcrfial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions 
of  it  were  publifhed  within  lefs  than  five  months*  The  firfl: 
edition  was  piibliflied  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1638  in  folio* 
The  fecond  came  out  at  London,  with  fome  fmall  improve- 
ments the  fame  year.  A  third  was  publifhed  in  1664;  to 
which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  mr.  Chillingworth,  viz. 
The  apolfolical  inflitution  of  epifcopacy,  and  nine  fermons, 
the  firR-  preached  before  his  majefly  Charles  I.  the  other 
upon  fpecial  and  eminent  occafions.'  A  fourth  in  1674* 
A  fifth  in  1684,  with  the  addition  of  mr.  Chillingworth 's 
letter  to  mr.  Lewgar,  mentioned  above.  In  the  yeai; 
1687,  when  the  nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery^ 
mr.  Chillingworth's  book  being  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ef- 
fectual prefervation  agaLtiil  it,  dr.  John  Patrick,  at  the  re- 
quell  of  the  London  clergy,  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  it 
in  quarto,  Vvi.th  the  additional  pieces,,  which  we  have  taken 
notice  of  already.  It  came  out  with  this  title  :  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's book  called,  The  religion  of  proteflants  a  fafe 
way  to  falvation,  made  more  generally  ufeful  by  omitting 
perfonal  contefts,  but  inferting  whatfoever  concerns  the 
common  caufe  of  proteilants,  or  defends  the  church  of 
England:  with  an  addition  of  fome  genuine  pieces  of  mr, 
Chillingworth  never  before  printed.  This  work  we  con- 
ceive to  be  very  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  are  only  follicitous 
toviewmr.  Chillingworth  as  a  reafoner  :  for  dr.  Patrick  tell^ 
us,  in  an  advertifement,  that  he  has  not  epitomifed  it  in 
the  ufiial  way,  by  contracHng  any  where  his  knfe^  and 
giving  it  more  briefly  in  words,  of  his  own,  but  only  by 
paring  off,  and  leaving  out  what  is  perfonal,  &c.  The 
jefuit's  book  is  not  reprinted  in  this  edition,  as  it  is  in  the 
others  ;  but  there  is  a  large  table  of  contents,  which  all  the 
forpicr  editions  wanted.  Dr.  Patrick  informs  us,  that  "  the 
''  manufcript,  out  of  which  mofl  of  them  were  faithfully 
"  tranfcribed,  was  an  original  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  own 
"  hand-writing,  and  in  the  cuftody  of  the  reverend  dr. 
'>  Teiiifoji,  to  w^hom  the  reader  was  beholden  for  their  pub-. 

"  lication." 
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A  fixth  edition  of  mr.  ChIllingworth*s  book 
was  printed  In  the  year  1704,  and,  befides  the  pieces  of  the 
former  editions,  contains  the  additional  difcourfes  printed  iri 
1 687, and  thetable  of  contents  in  the  contra6led  edition;  which, 
by  referring  to  chapters  and  fetSlions  inftead  of  pages;  was  cal- 
culated to  ferve  any  edition  of  the  book.  Tiie  foUov/ing  edi- 
tions contain  the  fame  to  the  tenth  and  laft^  which  wa^ 
printed  in  an  handfome  manner  at  London  in  the  year  I74^> 
with  mr.  Chillipgworih's  life  prefixed  by  dr.  Birch.  The 
jefuit  Knott,  as  well  as  Floyd  and  Lacy^  jefuits,  wrote  See  Art* 
againft  mr.  Chillingworth  ;  but  their  anfwers  have  been  en-'^'^'>"» 
tirely  neglected  and  forgotten,  while  his  work  remains  a  lafting 
fnonument  of  found  reafon  and  pure  religion,  and  will  be 
read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  foot-fleps 
among  us. 

In  the  mean  time  mr.  Chillingworth  had  r2faCGd  prefer- 
ment, which  was  oiFered  him  by  firThoriias  Coventry  keeper 
of  the  great  feal^  becaufe  his  cohfcience  would  hot  alloW 
him  to  fubfcribc  the  thirty  nine  articles.  Confidering,  that, 
by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft  not  only  declare  willing- 
ly and  ex  animo,  that  every  one  of  the  articles  is  agreeable  to 
the  v/ord  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God;  that  it 
might  lawfully  be  ufed  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  would  ufe  it  ; 
and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time,  that,  both  in  the  articles^ 
aiid  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  were  fome  things 
repugnant  to  the  fcripture,  or  that  were  not  lawful  to  be 
uled,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  prefer- 
hient,  rather  than  comply  with  the  fubfcrlptions  required; 
One  of  his  chi'ef  objedllons  to  the  Common  Prayer  related  to  the 
Athanafian  creed  :  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objefllon  con-^ 
cerncd  the  fourth  commandment;  which,  by  the  prayer  fub- 
joined  to  it,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  Scd  appeared  to  him  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  chrlftian  law,  and  confequcntly  to  bind 
chriftians  to  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifh  fabbath.  Thefe  Des  ^faJ- 
fcruples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles,  fur-  ^"^"^'  J^*^* 
hifhed  his  ahtagonift  Knott  with  an  objedion  agalnft  him^^'  ^  ' 
as  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftan^  caufe.  To  which 
hir.  Chillingworth  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the 
Religion  of  proteftants,  that,  *'  though  he  does  not  hold  the 
*'  dodlrine  of  all  protejftants  abfolutely  true,  yet  he  holds  it 
*'  free  from  all  implet}^  and  from  all  error  defi:ru£live  of 
*'  falvation,  or  in  itfclf  damnable.  And  this  he  thinks,  in 
*  reafon^  may  fufficiently  qualify  him   for  a  maintainer  of" 
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"  this  afiertion,  that  prote  st  anc  Y  d  estroys  not 
*'  SALVATION."  Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  declara- 
<'  tion  :  "  For  the  church  of  England,  I  am  perfuadedy 
"  that  the  conftant  doctrine  of  it  is  fo  pure  and  orthodox, 
*'  that  whofoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it,  un- 
"  doubtedly  he  fhall  be  faved  ;,  and  that  there  is  no  error 
'*  in  it,,  v^hich  m-ay  neceflitabe  or  warrant  any  man,  to  di- 
''  fturb  the  peace,,  or  renounce  the  communion  of  it.  This, 
^\  in  my  opinion,  fays  he,  is  all  intended  by  fubfcription  ; 
"  and  thus  much,  if  you  conceive  me  not  ready  to  fubfcribe, 
"  your  charity,  1  afllire  you,  is  much  miftaken."  Mr. 
Chlllingv/ortli  expreffes  here,  not  only  his  readinefs  to  fub- 
fcribe, but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription  :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fub- 
fcription of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  aflent,  as 
he  formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few 
months  actually  fubfcribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it 
in  the  fame  fenfe  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was 
alfo  the  fenfe  of  archbifhop  Laud,  with  which  inr.  Chilling- 
worth  could  not  be  unacquainted ;  and  of  his  friend  dr. 
Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  convince  him  of  it,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought  him  at  laft  into  it.  For 
there  is,  in  mr.  Des  Maizeaux's  accoimt,,  a  letter,  which, 
mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  to  dr.  Sheldon  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  and  it  feems  there  pafTed  feveral  letters  between  our 
author  and-  the  dr.  upon  this  fubje6f» 

Wlien.  mr.  Chillingworth  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcru- 
ples,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chancellorfliip  of  Salifbury, 
with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  in  Northamptonfhire  an- 
nexed ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  fubfcription-book  of 
the  chuiich  of  Salifbury,  upon  the  20th  of  July  1638,. 
complied  with  the  ufual  fubfcription.  About  the  fame 
time  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Wigftan^s  hofpital  in  Leii- 
cefter ;  "  both  which,  fays  mr.  Wood,  and  perhaps  other 
''  preferments,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In  the  year 
1646,  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  as  their 
pro(5lor  in  convocation".  He  was  likewife  deputed  to  the  con- 
vocation, which  met  the  fame  year  with,  the  new  parliament,, 
and  was  opened  the  4th  of  November,,  In  the  year  1642,. 
he  was  put  into  the  roll  with  fome  others  by  his  majefty  to 
be  created  doiSlor  of  divinity ;  but,  the  civil  war  breaking  out, 
h<f  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor  was  he  diplomated.. 

h  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  royal   party,  and  at  the 
fiege  of  Gloucefter,  begun   Auguft  loth  1643,  "^^'*^^  prefent 

i  n  the  king's  army  j  where  ke  advifcd  and  direded  the  mak-- 
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mg  certain  engines,  for  aflaulting  the  town,  after  the  man-  j,  -       , , 
ner  of  the  Roman  teftudines  cum  pluteis.     Soon  after,  hav-  hm.  coU. 
ing  accompanied  the    lord  Hopton,    general  of  the  king's  toI.  ii.  p.  iii, 
forces  in  the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  SufTex,  and  choofmg  ^'^'*'  '^^-S* 
to  repofe  himfelf  in  that  garrlfon,  on  account  of  an  indifpo- 
fition  occafiont'd  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  he  v/as  there 
taken  prifoner  the  9th  of  December  1643,  ^^  the  parliament 
forces  under  the  command  of  fir  WiUiam  Waller,  who  ob- 

K2:ed  the  caftle  to  furrender.     But  his  illnefs  increaftng,  and^,      -,    , 
**    1     .  1  1  T         1  •  1       -I  • ,-  1*^        1     Clarendon  s 

not  bemg  able  to  go  to  i^ondon  with  the  garriion-,  he  ob-  hift.  of  re- 
tained leave  to  lot  conveyed  toChichefter;  where  fce  was'bell,  b.  viii. 
lodged  in  the  biftiop's  palace ;  and  where  after  a  fbort  iflnefs 
he  died.  We  have  a  very  particular  account  of  mr.  Chilling- 
worth's  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  mr. 
Cheyiiell,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vifited  him  at  Chichefter,  till  he  died.  It  was 
indeed  at  the  requeft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was 
removed  to  Cfcichefter  :  where  mr.  Cheyneil  attended  him 
conftantly,  and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  co^mpaftion 
and  charity,  as  his  perfecutiiig  and  uncharitable  principles 
would  fufier  hhn.  There  is  no  reafoii  however  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  mr.  Cheynell's  account,  as  to  the  moft  material 
circumftances  contained  in  if;  and  from  it  we  may  learn,  that 
Kir.  Chillingworth  was  attended,  during  his  ficknefs,  and 
provided  with  all  necefTaries,  by  one  lieutenant  Golledge 
and  his  wife  Chriftobel,  at  the  comm.and  of  the  governor 
©f  Chichefter ;  that  at  firft  he  refufcd  the  afTiftance  of  fir 
William  Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to 
admit  his  vifits,  though  his  diftemper  was  too  far  gone  to 
leave  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  that  his  indifpofition  was 
increafed  by  the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of 
the  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel 
caftle,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy,  fet  over  them 
snd  their  proceedings ;  and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he 
was  often  teazed  by  mr.  Cheyneil  himfelf,  and  by  an  officer  . 

of  the  garrlfon  of  Chichefter,  with  Impertinent  queftions  and  ^"ux,^.<'c. 
difputes.  If  this  be  a  true  account,  as  moft  probably  it  is,  .-jo-3 
the  earl  01  Clarendon  was  mifinformed,  in  relation  to  mr. 
Chill ingworth's  death  ;  for,  after  having  obfe;rved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds :  "  As  foon  as  his 
"  perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence 
''  from  any  noble  enemy,  the  clergy,  that  attended  that  army, 
^  profecuted  him  with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable :  fo 
"  that  by  their  barbarous  ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days, 
*^  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  many  who  knew 
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.*'  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the  reputation  he  had  with 
^'  learned  men."  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  noble 
hiftorian  djd  not  know,  or  had  forgot,  that  mr.  Chill  ingworth 
was  fent  to  Chichefler,  but  believed  that  he  died  in  Arundel 
caflle,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  it  by  fir 
William  Waller,  Mr.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  royal 
party  in  Chich^fter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of 
mr.  Cheynell  to  our  author,  as  a  fhortening  of  his  days. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  upon  the  30th  of  January,  though 
the  day  is  not  precifely  known,  and  was  buried,  according 
to  his  own  defire,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefler.  Mr. 
Cheynell  appeared  at  his  funeral,  and  gave  a  new  and  un- 
com.mon  inflance  of  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  which  we  have 
related  already  under  his  article. 

For  a  character  of  mr.  Chiilingworth  mr.  Wood  has  given 
the  following :  "  He  was  a  moil  noted  philofopher  and  ora- 
f  tor,  and  without  doubt  a  poet  alfo  ;...  and  had  fuch  aa, 
f:^  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming  fchifmaticks  and  confuting 
■5'  paplfls,  that  none  in  his  tirne  went  beyond  him.  He  had 
i'  alio  very  great  fkill  in  mathematicks. ...  He  was  a  fubtle  and 
5'  quick  difputant,  and  would  feveral  times  put  the  king's 
*'  profelTor  to  a  pufh.  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury  would  often 
f  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lully  fighting  fellow,  that  did  drive 
"  his  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his  own 
-^*  party  fmart  back-blows :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion 
f*  of  the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  who 
by  the  way  was  mr.  Chillingworth's  mofl  intimate  friend, 
*'  had  fuch  extraordinary  clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk 
^'  or  devil  were  to  be  converted,  the^  were  able  to  do  it.  He 
"  was  a  man  of  little  ftature,  but  of  great  foul :  which,  if 
'*  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life  fpared,  might  have  done 
*^  incomparable  fervices  to  the  church  of  England."  But  a 
much  greater  than  mr.  Wood,  even  the  great  archbifhop 
Tillotfon,  has  fpoken-of  mr.  Chilljngworth  in  the  higheft 
terms  imaginable:  ''  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  fays 
f '  that  eminent  prelate,  but  fb  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers 
^'^  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  eftablifh 
"*'  religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  pi"efently  branded  for 
f^  a  Socinian  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inflance  in  that  in- 
*^  comparable  perfon  mr.  Chiilingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age 
f  and  nation  :  who,  for  no  other  cauie  that  I  know  of,  but 
his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  chriflian  religion^ 
reafonable,  and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations, 
upon  which  ouf  faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited  with  this 
black  and  odioug  character,     But,  if  this  be  Socinianifm, 
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for  a  man  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  and  reafoxis  of 
chriftian  rclisjion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfadory 
"  "  '      "  "ill 
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account  why  he  beh'eves  it,  I  know  no  way,  but  that  a 
**  confiderate  ynd  inquifitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 
*'  enthufiaim,  muft  be  either  Sodnians  or  atheiHs."  TheSermonj, 
great  mr.  Locke  has  alfo  fpoken  of  mr.  Ghillingworth  in^ol.  xii.p. 
a  manner,  that  does^  him  the  higheft  honour.  In  a  fmall^^' 
tra(5l,  containing  Some  thoughts  concerning  reading  and 
ftudy  for  a  gentleman,  after  having  obferved  that  the  art 
of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things,  namely,  per^ 
fpicuity  and  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  dr.  Tillotfbn  as  a 
pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly,  he 
adds  :  "  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  rcafon in gj 
*'  without  which  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  cxpofe  the  fpeaker. 
*'  And  for  attaining  of  this,  I  fhould  propofe  the  conftant 
"  reading  of  Ghillingworth,  who  by  his  example  v/ill  teach 
*'  both  perfpicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better 
*'  than  any  book  that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  defeiTC  to 
*'  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again ;  not  to  fay 
"  any  thing  of  his  argument,"  ^^  m!!'^'°'' 

Bifhop  Hare  has  made  the  following  obfervation,  in  regard  Locke's 
to  the  reading-  of  our  author  :  "  Mr.  Chillins-vvorth,  fays  he,  P'^ces  by 
*'  is  certainly  a  good  reafoner,  and  may  be  read  with  much   "     ^'"' 
*'  advantage  :  but,    I   fear,  the  reading   of  him  by  young 
*'  divines  hath  had  one  great  inconvenience.     They  fee  little 
''  fhew  of  reading  in  him,  and  from  thence  are  induced  to 
*'  think,  there  is  no  necefHty  of  learning  to  make  a  good 
*'  divine  ;  nay,  that  if  he  had  been  more  a  fcholar,  he  had 
"  been  a  worfe  reafoner ;  and  therefore  not  to   ftudy  the 
*'  ancient  writers  of  the  church  is  one  ftep  to  the  being  Chil- 
^'  lingworths    themfelves.     I   fear,    I  fay,    the  reading  mr. 
**  Ghillingworth  in  their  firft  years  has  had  this  influence, 
*'  to  make  them  think  that  good  parts  and  good  fenfe  would 
*'  do  without  learning,  and  that  learning  is  rather  a  prejudice 
"  than  an  improvement  of  them.     But  'tis  a  great  miftake 
*'  to  judge  of  a  man's  learning,  by  the  fhew  that   is  made 
"  of  it.     Mr.  Ghillingworth  had  ftadicd  hard,    and  digefted 
*'  well  what  he  read  ;  and  fo  muft  they  who  hope  to  write    . 
'*  as   well,    and  be    as  much  efteemed."     The  bifhop  has  Scripture 
another  paragraph,  relating  to  mr.  Ghillingworth,  but  notj:''^^'^.!^'"^, 
quite  fo  much  in  his  favour;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  the  laws  of j^^^nnsof  * 
controverfy  would  not  permit  it :    whereof  a  main  one  is, 'lord  bifhop 
to  ftick  at  afl'erting  nothing,  which  may  help  to  annoy  the  ^^*  ^•^'^^''''^ 
enemy.     "  As  to  mr.  Ghillingworth,  fays  the  biftiop,  he  is   '^^ '  ^'  ^^' 
"  coi^fefledly  an  excellent  writer  ;  but  it  may,  I  think,  with' 
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''  ^reat  truth  be  faid,  that  he  was  much  abler  at  pulling 
*'  down  than  building  up  ;  towards  which  little  can  be  ex* 
"  pe6ted  of  a  man,  who  is  by  his  own  arguments  pujfhed 
"To  home,  in  the  defence  he  would  make  of  proteftantifm, 
*'  that  he  hath  nothing"  left,  but  to  cry  out  the  T  H  A 
''  Bible.  The  Bible,  I  fay,  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
"  proteftants  ;    and  fo  fay  all  the  hereticks    and  fchifma- 

ibid.  p.  31.*'  P^^^  ^^^^  ever  were."  Now  whaj:  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  is,  that  the  bifhop  did  not  difdain  to  bor- 
row this  ftridure  upon  mr.  Chiliingworth,  v/eak  and  un- 
reafonabie  as  it  was,  from  Crelfy,  a  famous  convert  to 
the  church  of  Rome  :  who  In  a  piece  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
"1647,  and  intitled,  Exomologefis,  or  a  faithful  narration  of 
the  occafions  and  motives  of  his  converfion,  5cc.'  fays, 
"  The  general  chara61:cr  given  of  rhr.  Chiliingworth  and 
"  his  book  is,  that  He  has  h^d  better  luck  in  pulling  down 
"  buildings,  than  raifmg  new  ones  ;•  and  that  he  has  ma- 

p.  139.  loth"  naged  his  fword  much  more  dextroufly  than  his  buckler." 

edit,  .  •  Thus,  we  fee,  mr.  Chiliingworth  has  been  charged  by 
proteflant  divines  as  well  as  popifti,  with  pulling  down  old 
buildings  in  a  better  manner,  than  he  could  raife  new  ones, 
only  becaufc  he  pulled  down  and  confuted  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  which  we  may  apply  the 
^nfwer  he  gave  to  mr.  jLewgar,  v/ho  obje6led  the  fame  thing 
to  him  :  "  "You  impute  to  me,  fays  he,  that  the  way  I 
*'  take  is  deftru6live  only,  and  that  1  build  nothing.  Which 
''  firfl,  is  not  a  fault ;  for  the  chrliHan  religion  is  not  now  to 
be  built :  jbut  only  I  defire  to  have  the  rubbifh  and  im- 
pertinent lumber  taken  ofF,  which  you  have  laid  upon 

^°ill^^Yr  *'  '^^"f  which  hides  the  glorious  fmipllclty  of  it  from  them, 

I-fe#^ar,  Sec.  '^  who  otherwife  would  embrace  it.'' 

-'    .  '  This  'Dbje6f ion    puts    us    in  'mind  of  another,   that    has 

been  tnade  to  mr.  Chillingv/orth  ;  which  is,  that  feeming 
inconftancy  of  temper  ai]d  judgement,  which  from  a  pro- 
teftaiit  made  him  to  become  a  papifl,  from  a  papilt  a 
proteftant  again,  and  even  afterwards  to  entertain  fuch  fcru- 
iples  about  his  fecdnd  converfion,  as  to  think  it  incumbent 
iipon  him  tofe-examine,  with  ftri£t  attention,  the  principles 
of  proteftantifm;  And  to  this  alfo  he  has  himfelf  given  an 
anfwer,  in  the  following  curious  paflage  :  "  I  know  a  man 
^'  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  that  of  a  modern  proteftant 
'*'  turned  paplfr,'  a!;id  the  day  that  he  did  fo  was  convicted 
^^  in  confcience,  that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error  : 
^*  and  yet  thinks  he  Was  no  fchifmatick  for  fo  doing,  and 
^'  defires  to  be  informed  by  you,  mr.  Knott,  whether  or 
*•  >      "  1       .  no 
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."  no  he  was  midaken.     The  fame  man  afterwards,  upon 

.*•'  better  confideration,  became  a  doubting  papift,  and  of  a 

.*'  doubting  papift  a  confirmed  proteftant.     And  yet  this  man 

*'  thinks  himfelf  no  more  to  blame  for  all  thefe  changes, 

"  than  a  traveller,   who  ufmg  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 

*■'  way  to  fome  remote  city,  where  he  had  never  been,  as 

''  the  party  I  fpeak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven,  did  yet 

"  miftake  it,  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it.     Nay 

"  he  ftands   upon  his  juftification  fo   far,    as  to  maintain, 

''  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  alfo  from  you, 

"  by  God's    mercy,  were  the  molt   fatisfadtory  anions  to 

"  himfelf,  that   evef  he  did,  and  the  greateft  victories  that 

"  ever  he  obtained  over  himfelf,  and  his   afFeiSlions  to  thofe 

"  things,  which  in.  this  world  are  moft  precious  :  as  where- 

"  in,  for  God's  fake,  and,  as  he  was  verily  perfuaded,  out  of 

"  love  to  the  truth,  he  went  upon  a  certain  expedlation  of 

'•^  thofe  inconveniencies,    which  to  ingenuous  natures  are 

''  of  all  moft  terrible.     So  that  though  there  were  much 

.*'  weakneis  in  fome  of  thefe  alterations,  yet  certainly  there 

*'  was  no  wickednefs.     Neither  does  he  yield  his  weaknefs 

"  altogether  without  apology,  feeing  his  deductions  were 

"'  rational,  and  out  of  fome  principles  commonly  received 

<•'  by  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts,  and  which  by  his  educa-  ^^Vo"  of 

''  tion  had  got  pofl^ellion  of  his  underftanding."  &-c!ch!'^v!* 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obfen^e,  that  befides  our  au-fec.  103, 
thor's  works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other 
pieces  of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet 
printed.  They  are  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  among  the 
manufcripts  of  mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archbifhop 
Tenifon. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus  the  great,  was  born  upon  the  8th  of 
December"  in  the  year  1626  ;  and  has  at  leaft  been  as  famous 
as  her  father' was  before  her.  She  fucceeded  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1633,  and  governed 
it  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  the  year  1654  ;  when 
iflie  refigned  it  in  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus. 
Sometime  before  her refignation,  Antony  Macedo,  ajefuit, 
was  chofen  by  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany 
the  ambaflador  he  fent  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina ;  and 
the  jefuit  pleafed  this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  fhe  fecretly 
6pcned  to  him  the  defign  fhe  had  of  changing  her  religion, 
ijhe  fent  him  to  Rome,  with  letters  to  the  general  of  the 
jcfuits  i  in  which  Ihe  defired,  that  two  of  their  fociety  might 
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be  difpatshed  to  her,  Italians  by  nation,  and  learned  men, 
who  Ihould  take  another  habit,  that  fhe  might  confer  with 
them  at  more  eafe  upon  matters  of  religion.  Her  requeft 
was  granted ;  and  two  jefuits  wei«e  immediately  fcnt  to  her, 
viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profefTor  at  Turin,  and  Paul 
Cafatus,  profeflbr  of  mathematicks  at  Rome,  who  eafily  ef- 
feOied  what  Antony  Macedo,  the  firft  confident  of  her  de- 
fign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome  ;  yet  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  Guftavus,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1660,  ihe  returned  to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the 
government.  But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe  by 
the  law^s  and  conftitution  of  the  land,  Roman  cathoiicks 
are  excluded  from  the  crown  ;  and  therefore  fhe  confirmed 
her  abdication  the  fame  year,  referving  only  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Roman  catholick  religion  for  herfelf,  domefticks,  and 
attendants,  in  cafe  flie  fhould  afterwards  return  to  Sweden. 
She  did  not  return,  but  died  at  Rome  upon  the  19th  of 
April  in  the  year  1689,  aged  fifty  four. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and  as  uncom- 
mon learning;  for  Ihe  underftood  feveral  languages,  and  was 
a  perfeft  mifirefs  in  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  faid,  that  flie 
made  the  Greek  tongue  only  her  diverfion  at  ieifure-hours ; 
and  that  the  reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not 
Jceep  her  from  her  ferious  ftudies :  fo  flie  called,  among 
others,  Tacitus's  hiftory,  fome  pages  of  which  fhe  read 
conflantly  every  day.  There  is  a  letter  of  her*s  extant  to  mr. 
Bayle,  which  gives  us  no  fmall  idea  of  her  literary  cha- 
rafter.  Bayle  had  ofFended  her,  in  his  Nouvelles  de  la  re- 
publique  des  lettres  for  June  1686,  by  fome  expreffions 
which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  fhe  was  not  altogether  a  good 
catholick  ;  and  the  making  up  this  important  matter  drew  on 
a  correfpondence  between  them  by  letters,  in  one  of  which 
from  Chriftina  there  is  the  following  paflage.  "But  you 
"  fhall  not  get  ofF  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I  will  en- 
*'  join  you  a  penance ;  which  is,  that  you  will  henceforth 
"  take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious  books,  that 
''  fliall  be  publifhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spanifh,  or  Italian, 
*'  on  w^hatever  fubjed:  or  fcience,  provided  they  are  worthy 
''  of  being  looked  into.  I  do  not  even  except  romances 
^'  or  fatires  ;  and  above  all,  if  there  are  any  books  of  chy- 
''  miftry,  I  defire  you  will  fend  them  to  me  as  foon  as 
"  polHble.  Do  not  forget  likewife  to  fend  me  your  journal." 
anx,  Viede  As  dclicate  however  as  her  majefly  was  upon  the  fubjefl:  of 
Biiie.  reli2;ion,  and  as  fincere  a  convert  as  flie  was  to  the  church 

oi  Rome,  (he  is  faid  not  to  have  been  over  rigid  in  her 
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life  and  manners  •,  and  it  is  certain,  that  tooks  have  been 
written  of  her  intrigues. 

CFIRISTOPHERSON  (John)  a  learned Englifh  bi- 
ftiop,  was  a  Lancaihire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St. 
John's-college  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  lirft  fellows  Tanner, 
of  Trinity-college  after  its  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  ^Jo^'ww^&c, 
in  the  year  1546.  Shortly  after  he  became  mailer  of  itj  and 
in  the  year  1554,  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  In  the  reiga 
of  Edward  Vi.  he  lived  abroad  in  a  flate  of  baniihment, 
in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  of 
Philo  Judasus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported  by  his  college ; 
but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  returned, 
and  was  made  bifhop  of  Chichefter.  He  is  faid  to  have  died 
a  little  before  this  queen,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  Chrift 
church  London  upon  the  28th  of  December  in  the  year 
1558  ;  though  Tanner  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  he  was 
not  buried  in  Trinity-college  chapel  in  Cambridge,  becaufe 
in  his  will,  which  was  proved  the  9th  of  February  in  the 
year  1562,  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  foutU 
fide  of  the  altar  of  the  faid  chapel. 

He  tranflated  Philo  Judseus  into  Latin,  and  alfo  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftories  of  Eufcbius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Evagrius, 
and  Theodoret  ;  but  his  tranllations  are  very  defedlive.  Va- 
lefius  fays,  that  in  comparifon  with  Rufinus  and  Mufculus^ 
who  had  tranflated  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  before  him,  he 
may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and  learned  man  ;  but  yet  that 
he  is  far  from  deferving  the  character  of  a  good  tranflator ; 
that  his  ftilc  is  impure  and  full  of  barbarifms  ;  that  his  pe- 
riods are  long  and  perplexed  ;  that  he  has  frequently  a5:ed 
the  commentatoj,  rather  than  the  tranflator;  that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure ;  that  he  has  tranfpofed 
the  fenfe  oftimes,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftinilion 
even  of  chapters.  The  learned  liuetius  has  paflljd  the  fame  Henrfc. 
cenfure  on  him  in  his  book  De  interpretatione.  Hence  it  is.  Vales.  Prae. 
that  all  thofe,  who  have  followed  Chriflopherfon  as  their  ^^^•^'^^"^eK 
guide  in  ecclefiafl:ical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon 
his  verfions,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  feults  ;  and 
this  has  happened  not  feldom  to  Baronius  among  others, 

CHRYSIPPUS,    a  celebrated . floick  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia  ;  and  was  not   Zeno's  difci- ^j^^''^' ^*'** 
pie,  as  fome  have  faid,  but  the  difciple  of  Cleanthes,  Zeno's 
fucceflbr.     He  had  a  very  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great 
piany  books  3  above  feven  hundred  and  five,  as  we  are  told, 
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feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logick ;  for  he  applied  himfelf 
with  great  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  part  of  philo- 
fophy.  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  thirty- 
ninth  book  of  logick,  when  he  was  fourfcorc  years  old  : 
Lib.  vlii.c.  and  Lucian,  who  fought  out  abfurdities  for  the  fake  of 
7-  laughing  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridiculing  the  logical 

In  vit.        fubtleties  of  this  philofopher.     The  great  number  of  books 
Auaione,     he  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprifmg,  if  it  be  confider- 
menfppus.     ^^'  ^^^^  ^^'^  manner  was,  to  write  feveral  times  upon  the 
fame  fubje61; ;  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head  ;  to 
take  little  pains  in  correding  his  works ;  to  crowd  them  with 
Diog.  Laert.  ^"  infinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 
inwit.         fiances,    that  he  was  very  laborious,   and  lived  to  a  great 
age.     He  was  a  very  little  man  ;    but  the   opinion  he  had 
of  himfelf  was  not  little.     He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes, 
"  fhew  me  but  the  dodlrines ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and 
"  all  I  want;  I  fhali  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf."     A 
perfon   afked  him  one  day,    whom    he  fhould   chufe  for  a 
tutor  to  his   fon  ?    *'  Me,    anfwered   Chryfippus  ;  for,    if  I 
"  knew  any  body  more  learned  than  mjkW^  I  v/ould  go  and 
Ibid.  •^  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  another  apophthegm  of  his 

preferved,  which  does  him  much  more  honour,   than  either  of 
thefe  ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not  fpurious.  Being  told, 
"  •     *     that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  it  is  no  matter,   faid 
"  he,  I  will  live  fo,  that  they  fhall  not  be  believed." 
Academ,  The  floicks  complained,    as  Cicero  relates,   that  Chry- 

quaeft.  1.  iv.  flpptis  had  colle6led  fo  many  arguments,  in  favour  of  the 
^*  ^^*  fceptical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  anfwer 
them  himfelf;  and  had  thus  furnifhed  Carneades  their  an- 
tagonift  with  weapons  againft  them.  This  has  been  im- 
puted to  his  vanity,  which  tranfported  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  the  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  his  fe6l,  for  the  fake  of  difplaying  the  fubtlety 
of  his  own  private  conceits.  The  glory  which  he  expe6l- 
ed,  if  he  could  but  make  men  fay,  that  he  had  improved 
upon  Arcefilaus  himfelf,  and  had  expreffed  the  objections 
of  the  academicks  in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was 
his  only  aim.  Thus  we  may  fee  writers  in  all  ages,  who 
care  not  a  jot  what  becomes  of  reafon,  truth,  religion, 
&c.  if  they  can  but  gain  the  reputation  of  being  men,  who 
found  out  new  and  untrodden  roads,  and  new  methods  of 
.  attacking  and  defending.  In  the  mean  time,  the  floicks 
might  more  juftly  have  complained  of  him,  for  maintaining 
feveral  do6lrines,  v/hich  might  render  thdr  fe£t  odious  :  for 
he  did  not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  father 
"  to 
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to  lie  with  his  daughter,  a  fon  with  his  mother,  a  brother 
with  his  fifter  ;  and  that  men  ought  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Moft  of  the  contradi6tions  and  abfurd  paradoxes, 
which  Plutarch  imputes  to  the  ftoicks,  and  for  which  he 
is  very  fevere  upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of 
Chryhppus.  Plutarch  charges  him  with  making  God  the  Plutarch  de 
author  of  fm  ;  and  no  wonder  ;  for  his  very  definition  of  tTis"ftoko"- 
God,  as  it  is  prefervedby  Cicero,  fhews,  that  he  did  not  di-  mm. 
ftinguifh  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  :  fo  that,  if  he  reafoned  l^e  "»*.  deoc. 
coniiftently,  he  could  not  but  make  God  the  author  both  '  ^^* 
of  moral  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  Gods  mortal, 
and  even  aflerted,  that  they  would  really  perilh  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world  :  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded 
with  fo  many  obfcene  paflages,  that  it  was  loudly  exclaim- 
ed againft.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  "  in  his  book 
*'  concerning  the  ancient  phifiologers,  he  feigns  very 
*'  fhameful  ftories,  relating  to  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  fpends 
**  fix  hundred  lines  in  fpeaking,  what  none  but  the  moft 
"  immodeft  men  would  fpeak.  He  relates  a  ftory,  as  they 
"  fay,  which,  though  he  praifes  it  as  being  natural,  is  yet 
*'  fo  impudent,  that  it  becomes  common  proftitutes  rather 
*'  than  deities  :  and  indeed  it  has  been  omitted  by  thofe, 
*'  who  wrote  upon  pictures.  Why  fhould  I  relate,  fays 
*«  Origen,  the  abfurd  ftories  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the 
*'  Gods,  which  are  ftiameful  both  in  themfelves,  and  when 
*'  they  are  allegorized  ?  fince  Chryfippus  of  Soli,  who  is 
''  reckoned  to  h^ve  raifed  the  reputation  of  the  ftoick  phi- 
"  lofophers  very  high,  by  the  many  books  he  wrote,  ex- 
•'  plained  a  pifturc  at  Samos,  in  which  Juno  was  reprefent-  Contra 
*'  ed  with  Jupiter  in  a  very  unbecoming  pofture."  Celfum, 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs,  that  the  ftoicks  had  not  much  ^b.  iv, 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings:    for,  as  he  was  a 
confiderable  man  among  them,  ...fo  confiderable,  as  to  efta- 
blifk  it  into  a  proverb,  that,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chry- 
*'  fippus,  the  porch  had  never  been,**...  it  gave  people  a  pre- 
tence to  charge  the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  illu- 
ftrious  a  member  of  it.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated authors  among  the  ftoicks,  fuch  as  Seneca,  Epi6letus, 
Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very  highly  of  Chryfippus,   yet  ^ 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  let  us  fee,  that  they  did  not  ' 
at  the  bottom  cordially  eftecm  and  reverence  him.     There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  obje<flion  brought  againlt 
his  morals.     It  is  faid,  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  was  aa 
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old  woman ;  fo  that  we  will  prefume  he  was  chafte.  tit  w^ 
alfo  fober  and  temperate.  We  have  obferved  already,  that 
he  applied  himfclf  much  to  diale6ticks  ;  but  the  progrefs  he 
made  in  it  did  not  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  improve  his 
ftile.  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnalTus  quotes  him  as  an  inftance 
to  prove,  that  thoie  authors,  vi^ho  are  perfedly  well  fkiilec! 
in  logick,  do  not  well  obferve  the  rules  of  grammar,  con- 
cerning the  fituation  of  words.  "  Let  it  be  fufftcient,  fays 
*'  that  critick,  to  inftance  in  Chryfippus  the  ftoick.  No  one 
*'  has  treated  of  dialecSlicks  better  and  with  more  accuracy 
"  than  he ;  nor  is  there  any  man,  who  has  put  his  words 
Deftruftura  "  into  a  worfe  fituation.'*  This  inaccuracy  of  ftile  however 
vcrborum,  js  not  fo  furprifmg,  as  to  find  this  philofopher  himfelf  de- 
ftroying  the  foundations  of  that  very  fcience,  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  fo  much  care.  "  Believe  our  friends  the 
"  ftoicks,  fays  Plutarch,  when  they  aflert,  that  it  was  not 
*'  by  chance,  but  by  a  divine  providence,  that  nature  de-' 
*'  ligning  to  turn  every  thing  upfidc  down,  that  relates  to 
''  human  life,  brought  forth  Chryfippus;  no  body  being 
''  more  proper  for  that  defign  than  he.  But,  as  Cato  faid 
*'  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  none  before  him  ever  confpired 
*'  againft  the  ftate,  when  fober  and  in  his  fenfes ;  (a  this 
•'  man  endeavours  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  accuracy 
*'  to  overthrow  certainty....  For  does  not  a  man  overthrow 
**^  all  kind  of  demonftration  and  all  certainty,  when  he 
^  maintains,  that  fuch  proportions  as  confift  of  inconfift- 
*'  ent  terms,  are  not  falfe  ;  or,  that  a  fyllogifm,  the  pre- 
^  mifes  of  which  are  true,  and  the  inference  well  drawn,- 
*'  may  yet  have  its  confequence  falfe  ?...  Since  therefore 
'^  Chrylippus's  diaiecticks  overturn  and  deftroy  their  owii 
*'  parts  and  principles,  what  other  principle  can  they  allow^ 
*'  but  fuch  as  may  be  fufpecled  of  error  ?  For  who  can  be- 
''  lieve  the  fuperftru6ture  to  be  firm  and  lafting,  when  the 
"  very  foundations  arc  fo  loofe  and  unfettled  ?  And  what^ 
*'  certainty  can  there  be,  when  there  is  fuch  a  confufion 
*'  and  fo  many  doubts  ?" 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar  p 
being  perfedHy  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  anci- 
ent and  modern  poets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  uporr 
almoft  every  fubject,  and  even  condefcended  to  give  rule;? 
for  the  education  of  children.  Quintilian  has  preferved 
ibme  of  his  maxims  upon  this  point.  He  ordered  the  nurfes 
to  fing  a  certain  kind  of  fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  chufe 
themoftmodeft.  He  wiflied,  that,  if  it  were  polTible,  chil- 
4TCfk  might  be   nwrfcd  by  none  but;^  learned  women.     He 
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would  have  children  be  three  years  under  the  care  of  their 
nurfes  ;  and  that  the  nurfes  ftiould  begin  to  inftru<ft  them 
without  waiting  till  they  were  older :  for  he  was  not  of 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  thought  the  age  of  feven  years 
foon  enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Chry- inftit,  ora- 
fippus  ufed  to  take  hellebore,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftrength  tor.  lib.iv* 
of  his  genius.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  re- 
lated. Some  affirm,  that  being  in  the  odasum,  a  kind  of 
publick  theatre  at  Athens,  his  difciples  called  him  away  to 
facriiice ;  and  that,  thereupon  taking,  a  draught  of  wine, 
he  was  immediately  feized  by  a  vertigo,  of  which  at  the  end 
of  five  days  he  died.  Others  report,  that  he  died  of  ex- 
ceffive  laughter :  that,  feeing  an  afa  eat  figs,  he  bid  his 
woman  offer  it  fome  wine,  and  thereat  fell  into  fuch 
extremity  of  laughter,  that  it  killed  him.  The  former  of 
thefe  accounts  may  be  true  ;  the  latter  is  ridiculous. 

He  died  in  the  hundred  and  forty  third  olympiad  ;  and 
had  a  monument  creeled  to  him  among  thofe  of  the  illu- 
ftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue  was  to  be  (e^n  in  the  Cera- 
micus ;  which  was  a  place  near  Athens,  where  they,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  war,  were  buried  at  the  expence  of  D;og,  (^^^ 
the  publick.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had  done ;  and  is  cen-  n^c'Tbfc^ 
fured  for  it,  but  without  much  reafon,  by  Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  (Emanuel)  one  of  thofe  learned 
men  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  brought  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  the  wdh,  was  born  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  as  is  fuppofed,  about  the  year  1355.  He  was  ^u^^  ^ 
man  of  confiderable  rank,  and  defcended  from  fo  ancient  a  Crsecis  iilu- 
family,  that  his  anceftors  are  faid  to  have  removed  with  ftnbus,  &c» 
Conftantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  He  was  fent  am-P*^^'^^' 
baflador  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palaeologus  to 
follicit  alTiftance  againft  the  Turks-  and  was  here  iu  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  our  king  Richard  II.  In  an  epiftle, 
which  he  wrote  at  Rome  to  the  emperor,  containing 
a  comparifon  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  he  fays,  that 
he  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  retinue.  When 
he  had  finilhed  this  embafly  in  fomewhat  more  than  three 
years,  he  returned  toConftantinople  j  but  afterwards,  whether 
through  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagating 
the  Greek  learning,  left  it  again,  and  came  back  into 
Italy.  This  lie  \s  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  the  year 
139 1.  He  taught  Greek  at  Florence  three  years,  and 
had  the  celebrated  Leonard  Aietin  ^r  his  fcholar.  From 
3  Florence 
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Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  command  of  his  ehiperdri 
who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  in  that  city  ;  and 
while  he  was  here,  Galeatius,  the  duke  of  Milan,  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  accept  the  Greek  profeflbrfhip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Ticinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his 
father.  This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeatius,  and 
then  removed  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Betv/een  the  years  1406  and  1409,  he 
went  to  Rome,  upon  an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretary 
to  pope  Gregory  XII.  In  the  year  141 3,  he  was  fent  into 
Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  embafTador  to  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  along  with  cardinal  Zarabella,  in  order  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council  j  and  Chryfoloras 
and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conftance.  Afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinople,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  embafTador  with  others  to  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council, 
he  died.  His  death  happened  upon  the  15th  of  April  in 
the  year  141 5.  He  was  buried  at  Conflance  ;  and  a  hand- 
fome  monument  was  eredted  over  him,  with  this  infcriptioii 
upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

Hie  efl  Emanuel  fttus, 
Sermonis  decus  Attici : 
Qui  dum  quaerere  opem  patriae 
Afflidae  fluderet,  hue  iit. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Italia;  hie  tibi 
Linguae  reftituit  decus 
Attica;  ante  reconditae. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Emanuel ;  folo 
Confecutus  in  Italo 
internum  decus  es,  tibi 
Quale  Graecia  non  dedit, 
Bello  perdita  Graecia. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (J'ohn)  fo  called  from  his  eloquence,^ 
was  born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  the  year  354, 
His  father  Secundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the 
care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa.  He 
was  defigned  at  iirfl  for  the  bar ;  and  was  fent  to  learn 
rhetorick  under  Libanius,  who  was  a  very  eminent  man  in 
his  profeffion.     But  he  foon  quitted  all   thoughts  of  this, 

and 
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and  betook  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
He  put  himielf  firft  under  the  management  of  Meletids  of 
Antioch,  in  whoi'e  houfe  he  lodged  for  three  years,  and 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  chrilfianity  ;  and 
then  applied  to  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  who  taught  him  the 
literal  way  of  expounding  the  fcriptures.  He  was  after- 
wards baptized  by  Meletius,  and  ordained  by  that  bilhop  to 
be  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  While  he  was  yet 
young,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  entering  upon  a  monaftick 
life,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  from  his  mother 
he  purfued.  P'or,  about  the  year  374,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived  four  years  with 
an  ancient  hermit  ;  then  he  retired  to  a  more  fecret  part 
of  the  defert,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which  mi- 
ferable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more  :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  faftings, 
and  other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to 
his  old  way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  the  year  381, 
and  now  began  to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces, 
fuch  as  thofe  De  facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  flagyrium 
monachum,  and  fome  others,  adverfus  Judaeos,  Gentiles, 
&c.  Five  years  after  he  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian, 
which  office  he  adorned  fo  very  highly,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf in  with  fo  much  reputation  and  credit,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Neclarius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
to  till  that  fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged 
to  employ  all  his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem, 
before  he  could  feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity  Antioch,  where  he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration 
and  elteem.  He  fent  in  the  mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theo- 
philus  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  to  come  and  confecrate  Chry- 
ibftom  bifliop  of  Conftantinople ;  which  was  done  in  the  year 
398,  notwithftanding  the  fecret  and  envious  attempts,  of  Theo- 
philus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  nq.  fooner  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  than  that  fiery 
zeal  and  ardor,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  began 
to  be  very  troublefome.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  acted 
upon  principle,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  be  deemed 
an  honeft-  man :  but  he  was  ftift"  and  inflexible  in  his  man- 
ners ;  obftinate  in  not  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
even  in  cuftoms  which  were  univerfally  thought  innocent; 
and  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if  poffible,  a  general  re- 
formation of  manners.  With  this  difpofition  he  fell  firft 
Vol.  III.  P  upon 
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Upon  the  clergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  begin  wftbl 
and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  Specially  the  courtiers, 
whom  he  loon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con- 
fined ahogether  within  the  precirn^s  of  Conftantinople;  it 
extended  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  caufmg  to  be 
demolifhed  the  temples  of  fome  falfe  gods,  yet  Handing  in 
Phoenicia. 

In  the  year  40c,  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  clergy  of  Ephefus  ;  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which 
had  been  occafioned  in  that  church,  by  the  turbulent  and 
unquiet  fpirit  of  its  managers.  But  while  he  was  here,, 
a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plotting  againft  him  at  home.  For 
Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to  whom  Chryfoftom  had  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  church  in  his  abfence,  had  taken 
great  pains  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  no- 
bility and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence  and  to  his  dif- 
advantage.  He  had  even  formed  a  confederacy  againft  him 
with  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  ;  to  which 
confederacy  the  emprcfs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  party, 
for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties,  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  and  manage- 
ment chiefly,  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theo- 
philus from  Alexandria,  in  order  to  bring  Chryfoftom  to  a 
trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his  bifhoprick.  Theo- 
philus, who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  ruin 
Chryfoftom,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and  brought 
feveral  Egyptian  bifliops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afia  alfo^ 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  arrived  ;  but,  inftead  of 
taking  up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom  as  wa& 
ufuai,  he  had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  pa- 
lace. Here  he  called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges  ;  but 
Chryfoftom  excepted  againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  account- 
able to  ftrangers  for  any  fuppofed  mifdemeanor,  but  only 
to  the  bifliops  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Theophilus  never thelefs  held  a  fynod  of  bifliops,  where  he 
fummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear,  to  anfwer  to  twenty  nine 
articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been  preferred  againft 
him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bifliops  and  two  pricfts 
to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though  he  was 
very  ready  to  fubrnit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who 
(hould  be  regularly  afTembled,  and  have  a  legal  right  to 
judge  hirn,  yet  he  ablblutely  refufed  to  be  judged  by  him 
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and  his  fynod.  This  refufal  he  perfifted  in  four  feveral  time»j 
upon  which  they  depofed  him. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  403. 
The  news  of  Chryfoftom's  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread 
about  Conftantinople,  than  all  the  city  was  in  an  uproan 
The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to  be  banilhed  :  the  people 
were  determined  to  keep  him  from  it  by  force.  In  three 
days  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  thofe,  who  had  orders  to  feize  him,  and 
was  conducted  by  them  to  a  fmdll  town  in  Bythinia^  which 
was  appointed  for  the  refidence  of  his  banifhment.  His 
departure  made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever:  they 
prayed  the  emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  :  they  even 
threatened  him  :  and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the 
tumult,  that  fhe  herfelf  follicited  for  it.  He  was  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  now  all  his  troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an 
end  :  but,  alas  !  new  troubles  were  coming  on,  new  ftorms 
were  rifmg  againft  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  had  erecSled  a  ftatue  near  the  church ;  and  the 
people,  to  do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  publick  games 
before  it.  This  Chryfoflom  thought  indecent ;  and  the 
fire  of  his  zeal,  far  from  being  extinguifhed  by  his  late 
misfortunes,  urged  him  to  preach  againft  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe  provoked  the  emprefs,  who 
ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  him  ;  and  m.ade  her  refolvci 
once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his  biihoprick.  Some 
fay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  highnefs  not  a  little,  as  foon 
as  he  was  apprifed  of  her  machinations  againft  him,  by  be- 
ginning one  of  his  fermons  with  thefe  remarkable  words  : 
*'  Behold  the  furious  Herodias,  infilling  ta  have  the  head  of 
"  John  Baptift  in  a  charger.*'  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod  of 
bifhops  was  immediately  aflembled,  who  made  very  fhort 
work  of  depofing  Chryfoftom ;  fmce,  as  they  alledged,  he 
ftood  already  depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  fentence  given 
againft  him  ;  which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed, 
nor  himfelf  re-eftablifhed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legal  and  or- 
derly manner  which  the  canons  required.  In  confequence 
of  that  judgment  therefore,  the  emperor  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  church  any  more,  and  ordered  him  to  be  baniihed.  His 
followers  and  adherents  were  now  infulted  and  perfecuted 
by  the  foldiery,  and  ftigmatifed  particularly  by  the  nick* 
name  of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  Itrong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  in  hi^ 
defence  :  but  he^  ch©fe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  hit 
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days  ih  banifhment,  than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  civil 
war  to  his  country ;  and  therefore  furrendcred  himfelf  a  fe- 
Gond  time  to  thofe,  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  him. 

He  fet  out  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  year  404,  under  a 
guard  of  foldiers  to  Nicca ;  where  he  did  not  make  any  long 
Hay,  but  purfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place 
of  his  banifhment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  day  that  Chry- 
Ibftom  left  Conftantinople,  the  great  church  was  kt  on  fire, 
-and  burnt,  together  v/ith  the  palace,  which  almoli:  adjoined  to 
it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame  year  there  fell  hail-ftones 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  did  confiderable  damage  to  the 
town :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
cmprefs  Eudoxia.  Ail  thefe  accidents  were  confidered  by  the 
partizans  of  ChryfoRoiriy  as  fo  many  judgments  from  heaven 
upon  the  place;  to  avenge,  as  they  never  fail  to  fancy  in 
•fuch  caks,  the  Injurious  treatment  it  had  fhewn  to  the  faint. 
Very  abfurdly  fure,  if  not  very  impioufly  :  as  if  the  reafon  of 
fuch  events  were  not  eafily  to  be  explained  by  natural  caufes; 
or,  as  if  the  high  Majerty  of  heaven  was  concerned,  upon 
ei^ery  flight  and  frivolous  occafion,  to  interpofe  itfelf  in  our 
petty  fqiiabbles  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  re- 
markably barren,  unplcafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable :  fo  that 
.Chryroflom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  relidence  fre- 
'^'''''^  (jitntly,  ofi  account  of  the  incurfions,  which  were  made  by 
liic  barbarous  nations  around  it.  He  did  not  however  ne- 
glect his  cpifcopal  functions;  but  fent  forth  priefts  and  monks 
to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Goths  and  Perfians,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  churches  of  Armenia  and  Phoenicia.  But  his 
'enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  revenge,  did  not  fufFer  him 
to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation,  wretched  as  it  was : 
but  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him  fent  to  Pityus,  a 
moft  defert  region  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  fea.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard 
uCci^G  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  wtfo  were  conducting 
him  thither,  had  fuch  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  was  feized 
Vvirh  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  417,  and  was  revealed  to  him,  as 
fotnt  writers  would  perfuade  us,  a  little  before  in  a  dream. 
Afterwards  the  weftem  and  eaftern  churches  were  divided 
about  him :  the  former  holding  him  in  great  veneration, 
while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bifhop  excommunicated. 
But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about  five  months  af- 
it\-y  the  ealtern  churches  grew  foftened  by  degrees,  and  morq 
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and  more  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  about  thirty  years  after,  his  bones  were  removed 
to  Conltantinoplcy  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  holy 
apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemniuy  imaginable.  The 
works  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been  col- 
leded  in  feveral  editions :  the  befl  of  which  is  that  publifhed 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  infpedion  of  Bernard  Montfau- 
con,  a  Benedicline  monk,  in  the  year  1718. 

CHUBB  (Thomas)  was  born  at  Eaft-Harnham,  a  fmall 
village  near  Salifbury,  on  Michaelmas  day  in  the  year  1679. 
His  father,  a  maltfter,  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
the  widow  having  three  more  children  to  maintain  by  her  la- 
bour, he  received  no  other  education,  than  being  inrtrudled 
to  read,  and  write  an  ordinary  hand.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury;  and 
when  his  apprcnticefhip  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to 
ferve  his  mailer  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman.  But  glove- 
making  being  prejudicial  to  his  eyes,  which  it  feems  were  al- 
ways weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a  tallow-chandler,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and  fharer  with  him  in 
his  own  bufinefs :  and  thus  in  his  younger  days,  obtained 
an  honeft  livelihood  by  his  labour.  In  the  mean  time  be- 
ing a  man  of  uncomm.on  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  knov/- 
ledge,  as  could  be  acquired  from  Englifh  books;  for  Latin,. 
Greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages  he  always  remained 
a  ftranger  to.  Hence  he  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathe- 
maticks,  geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  ftudy;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  a  little  fociety  v/as  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the 
management  and  direcSiion  of  mr.  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
bating upon  religious  fubjedls.  Here  the  fcriptures  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  com- . 
mentator;  and  every  man  delivered  his  fentimcnts  upon  all 
points  freely,  and  without  rcferve.  About  this  time  the 
controvcrfy  upon  the  Trinity  was  carried  on  very  warmly  be- 
tween Clarke  and  Waterland ;  and  falling  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  theological  afTembly,  mr.  Chubb,  at  the  rcqueft 
of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fentiments  about 
it,  in  a  kind  of  differtation :  which,  after  it  had  undergone 
fome  corredfcion,  appeared  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  The 
fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflerted.  Sec.  A  production  of  a  li- 
terary nature  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education  v/ill 
iiiways  create  wonder ;  and  more  efpecially,    when  it  is  ac- 
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companied  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.  This  piece  of  mr. 
Chubb  (hewed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  as  well  as  great 
perfpicuity  and  correitnefs  in  writing  ;  i'o  that  he  began  to 
be  confidered,  and  indeed  very  deiervedly,  as  one  much 
above  the  ordinary  fize  of  men.  Hence  mr.  Pope,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led  to  afk  him,  if  he 
had  ^'  feen  or  converfed  with  mr.  Chubb,  who  is  a  wonder- 
'*  ful  phsenomencn  of  Wiltfhire  ?*'  and  fays,  in  relation  to 
a  quarto  volume  of  trades,  which  were  printed  afterwards, 
that  he  had  "  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admira- 
"  tion  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  wiih  approbation 
*'  of  his   doctrine. '* 

He  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
fpread  far  and  wide ;  and  his  fuccefs  in  this  new  capacity 
procured  him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  intro- 
duced him  to  the  pcrfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
eminence  and  letters ;  by  whole  generofity  and  kindnefs  he 
was,  as  it  is  prelumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome 
fort,  independent  of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyl, 
mafter  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at 
his  hours  of  retirement,  to  refrefh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues 
of  buunefs  with  his  converfation,  Mr.  Chubb  was  indeed 
pretty  generally  carciTed ;  for  no  body  (ufpedied  as  yet,  to 
whxat  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fufFer  his  reafoning  faculty 
to  warry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many  years  v/ith  iir  Jo- 
feph Jekyl,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted  to  it  by  the  of- 
fer of  a  genteel  allowance  :  but  fond  of  contemplation,  re- 
tired to  his  frjends  at  Salifoury,  where  he  fpent  his  days  in 
reading  and  writing,  We  are  told  however,  that,  though 
he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a  pleafure 
in  affifting  at  the  trade,  which,  by  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, had  devolved  on  a  nephevv^,  and  was  to  the  laft  period 
of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a 
fingle  man,  at  Salifbury  in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  poflhumous  works, 
which  he  calls  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions:  "  that  he 
^'  had  little  or  no  belief  of  revelation ;  that  indeed  he 
*^  plainly  rejects  thejewifh  revelation,  and  confequently  the 
.*'  chriftian,  which  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  he  difclaims  a 
''  future  judgment,  and  is  very  uncertain  as  to  any  future 
^*  ftate  of  exiftence;  that  a  particular  providence  is  not  de^ 
^'  ducible  from  the  phaenomena  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
"  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty;"  &c.  &c.  As  licen- 
tious howcvier  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way  of 
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tliinking  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  liis  aftlons ; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
ever  appearing  in  his  life  and  converfation.  There  v/d.s  pub- 
lifhed  indeed  a  pamphlet,  foon  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of . 
Memoirs  of  mr.  Thomas  Chubb,  which  endeavours  to  fix  upon 
him  a  very  black  and  unnatural  crime,  but  the  author  has  be- 
haved himfelf  fo  outrageoully,  and  written  with  fuch  intempe- 
rance and  fur)s  that  we  think  it  unfair  to  give  credit  to  fo 
fcandalous  an  infmuation,  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  Angle  tefti- 
mony ;  efpecially  when  mr.  Chubb's  whole  life  and  converfa- 
tion  plainly  contradidlit.  But  let  us  produce  a  fpecimenof  his 
zeal.  After  this  memorialifl  has  denied  mr.  Chubb  the  common 
forms  of  burial,  which  yet  it  feems  neceflary  all  fhould  be 
allowed,  if  it  be  only  to  preferve  decorum  in  fociety,  he  would 
humbly  propofe,  he  fays,  a  new  fchemetothe  publick:  namely, 
*'  that  whenever  any  enormous  overgrown  heretick,  fuch  as 
*'  Chubb,  fhould  make  his  exit,  inftead  of  paying  him  funeral 
"  obfequies,  notice  fhould  immediately  be  given  to  the  high- 
*'  fherifF,  who  fhould  be  obliged  to  attend  with  the  pofle 
"  comitatus,  on  fo  extraordinary  an  occafion,  and  autho- 
*'  rized  to  demand  the  body  of  the  criminal,  and  conduct 
"  it  to  a  fham  execution,  with  all  the  marks  of  infamy  2^nd 
"  deteflation :  viz.  he  fhould  be  drawn  on  a  fledge,  like  a 
"  traitor,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  by  vv'hich  he  fhould 
'*  be  hanged  the  ufual  time.  From  thence,  v/hen  cut. 
*'  down,  he  fhould  be  carried  back  to  the  market  place, 
"  where  a  fcafFold  fhould  be  ere£l:ed  for  that  purpofe,  on 
"  which  the  executioner  having  made  the  neceflary  appara- 
"  tus,  Ihould,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people,  firPc  cut  out  his 
"  heart,  that  had  contrived  fuch  horrid  blafphcmies ;  next 
'*  pluck  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  that  had  uttered  them; 
"  and  then  lop  of^'  the  right  hand,  that  had  publifhed  them. 
**  The  body  thus  mutilated  fhould  be  taken  down  from 
•"  thence,  and  faftencd  to  a  flake  hard  by,  with  all  his  he- 
"  retical  writings  called  in,  and  gathered  round  him  into 
"  one  pile ;  which,  together  with  fome  other  combuflibles, 
*'  (hould  be  kindled  into  a  blaze,  into  which  the  heart, 
'•  tongue,  and  hand  fliould  be  cafl,  there  to  continue,  till 
"  the  whole  was  confumed  and  reduced  to  afliee,  which 
''  fhould  be  thrown  into  the  air  with  all  contumely  and  con- 
*'  tempt,  as  unworthy  ofanyrefl  or  repofitory."  I  have  been  p.  17, 
at  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  the  propofal  of  this  memoir-writer, 
becaufe  it  is  curious,  and  ferves  to  fhew,  hov/  cafily  the  moft 
malignant  pafTions  maybe  gratified  underthe  mafic  of  piety  ;  and 
to  convince  us,  that  we  may  pofTibly  never  be  lefs  religious,  than 
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when  we  fancy  ourfelves  moft  fo.  May  not  a  man,  v/ho  dif* 
approves  and  rejedts  mr.  Chubb's  principles  as  firmly  as  this 
writer,  venture  to  tell  him,  that  he  knows  not  what  fpirit 
he  is  of,  and  that  his  zeal  has  eaten  up  his  charity? 
does  he  think,  that  this  method  of  putting  a  Itop  to 
herefy,  (for  he  calls  Chubb  nothing  more  than  an  heretick) 
-nay,  1  may  fay,  to  infidelity,  can  ever  be  lawful,  or  even 
expedient?  neverthelefs  he  has  advifed  us  to  read  Chubb's 
piece  upon  the  Supremacy,  and  four  of  his  difibrtations : 
which  v/ouid  certainly  aftonilh  the  reader,  if  I  was  not  to 
tell  him,  that  "  it  was  only  for  the  fake  of  a  moft  excel- 
"  lent  anfwer,  written  by  mr.  Julius  Bate  of  Deptford." 

CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  Mary)  a  very  philofophick  and 
poetick  lady,  was  born  in  the  year  1656,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Lee  of  Winfloder  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
efq;  She  was  married  to  fir  George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by 
whom  fhe  had  feveral  children  ;  among  the  reft  Eliza  Maria, 
who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caufed  her  mother  to  pcur 
out  her  grief  in  a  poe;m  intitled,  A  dialogue  between  Lu- 
cinda  and  M^rifla.  She  wrote  another  poem  called.  The 
ladies  defence,  occafioned  by-  an  angry  fermon  preached 
againft  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many  others,  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third,  time  in  the  year 
1722.  She  publifhed  alfo  a  volume  of  eilays  upon  various 
fubje6ls  in  verfe  and  profe  in  171c,  which  have  been  much 
admired  for  a  delicacy  of  ftile.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  eleclrefs  and  duchefs 
dowager  of  Brunfwick;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs  then, 
in  her  eightieth  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epi- 
^le  in  French,  which  fhall  here  be  tranflated  into  Englifli. 
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Lady  Chudleigh,  Hanover,  June  25,  17 10. 

You  have  done  me  a  very  great  pleafure  in  letting  me 
*'  know  by  your  agreeable  book,  that  there  is  fucji  a  one  as 
^'  you  in' England,  who  has  fo  improved  herfelf,  that 
^'  fhe  cai)  communicate  her  fentiments  in  a  fine  manner 
^'  to  the  v/orldv  As  for  me  I  do  not  pretend  to  deferve  the 
"  commendations  you  give  me,  but  by  the  efteem  which  I 
"  have  of  your  merit  and  good  fenfe ;  v/hich  will  always  in- 
-''  duce  me  perfedly  to  regard  you, and  to  be  upon  all  occafions, 
Tp  Lady  Chudleigh,  "  Your  affeaionate  friend 

in  London.  "to  ferve  you, 

*^  Sophia,  Ekarefs," 
This 
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This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  other  things,  as 
trao-edies,  operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed, 
are^  prckrved  in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  the  55th 
year  ot  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as 
under  (tandin<:;,  and  made  the  latter  fubfervifent  to  the  former. 
She  had  an  eaucatioii,  in  which  literature  feemed  but  little 
regarded,  being  taugh;  no  other  than  her  native  language ; 
but  her  ibncinefs  for  looks,  great  application,  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  hei  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 
among  t^^e  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  fhe  was  per- 
fe£fly  in  love  v/ith  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  fhe  dedicated 
fome  part  of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy. 
This  appears  from  her  excellent  effays  upon  knowledge, 
pride,  humility,  life,  death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  felf-love, 
juftice,  anger,  calumny,  friendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude, 
in  which  (to  fay  nothing  ol  her  manner  of  writing,  v/hich 
is  pure  and  elegant)  ihe  diicovers  an  uncommon  degree  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  thofe  vani- 
ties, which  the  generality  of  her  fex  fo  much  regard,  and  fo 
eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winston)  a  diftinguifhed  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman,  fori  of  John  Church il],  efq;  of  Minthorn  in 
Dorfetlhiie,  by  Sarah,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fir  Henry 
Winfton  of  Star-:llltcn  in  Glouceiterfliire,  was  dcfcended 
from  a  very  ancicat  family,  and  born  at  Wooton  Glanvile 
in  Dorfetii-irc,  as  fome  fay,  but  according  to  Anthony 
Wood  at  London,  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  fent  to  St.  Athenae 
John's  college  in  O.ibrd,  when  he  was  fcarce  lixteen  years  ^"°- 
of  age,  where  he  made  an  unconiinon  progrefs  in  his  ftu- 
dies ;  but  on  accounc  of  the  civil  commotions,  v/hich  arofe 
foon  after,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity,  before  he 
had  taken  a  degree.  He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
for  which  he  fufFered  fcverely  in  his  fortunes ;  and  having 
married  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Drake  of  Alhe  in  Devon- 
fhire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge  in  that  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  many  of  his  children  were  born.  At  the  reftoration 
he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn  in  Dorfetfliire,  and  was 
elected  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the  parliament,  which 
met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1661.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1663,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  and  foon  after  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
fociety,  he  was,  for  his  known  love  of  letters  and  converfa- 
tion  with  learned  men,  cleded  a  member  of  it.  In  the  year  <,  ,  ,  .. 
^664,   he  was  appointed  om  of  the  commiflioners  of  theof?he\o' 
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court  of  claims  in  Ireland;  -and  upon  his  return  from  thence, 
was  conftituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
cloth.  Notwithftanding  his  engagements  in  publick  offices, 
he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  effay  upon  the 
hiflory  of  England,  which  was  publiflied  in  folio  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1675,  under  this  title,  Divi  Britannici ; 
being  a  remark  upon  the  lives  of  all  the  kings  of  this 
ifle,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2855,  unto  the  year 
of  grace  1660.  It  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  II ;  and 
in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice,  that  having 
ferved  his  majefty's  father,  as  long  as  he  could  with  his 
fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfelf,  with 
his  pen :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  confidered  his  work  as 
the  funeral  oration  of  that  deceafed  government,  or  rather, 
as  his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheoTes  of  departed  kings. 
We  are  told  by  mr.  Anthony  Wood,  that  there  were 
fome  paffages  in  this  work  about  the  king's  power  of  raif- 
ing  money  without  parliament,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to 
the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author  had  them  cancel- 
ed, and  the  book  reprinted.  Mr.  Wood  has  cenfured  alfo 
this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book,  fays  he,  which 
'^  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  kings 
"  of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather 
Athenae  "  than  from  the  matter  therein."  Nicholfon  fpeaks  alfo 
Oxon.  very  flightly  of  fir  Winlton's  performance,  and  reprefents  it 
as  "  only  giving  the  reader  a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and 
Englifh  hlf-''  exploits  of  our  kings  down  to  the  reftoration  in  1660." 
torical  libra- gut  although  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  work  now,  yet 
^y>  P«  74-  much  reading  and  learning  are  fliewn  in  it;  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  to  be  altogether  v/ithout  its  ufe.  The  dates 
are  generally  very  exa6t,  the  facls  are  well  fupported  by  au- 
thorities, and  there  are  an  abundance  of  curious  and  judici- 
ous obfervations  to  be  found  in  it ;  fo  that  if  the  reader  can 
but  excufe  that  flaming  and  almoft  enthufiaftick  zeal  for 
monarchy,  which  runs  throughout  it,  he  may  jufily  fufFer 
himfelf  to  think  lefs  meanly  of  it. 

After  the  diilolution  of  the  parliament  in  the  year  1678, 
he  was  difmiiTed  from  the  poft  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth^ 
much  againfl  his  mailer's  will,  who  reftored  him  again,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  it,  during  the  refl  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his 
office,  and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour 
from  court,  during  the  fhort  reign  of  James  11 ;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeil  ion  r^ifed  to  the  peerage, 

he 
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he  departed  this  life  upon  the  26th  of  March,  1688.  Be- 
fides  three  fons  and  as  many  daughters,  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  fir  Winfton  had  feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft  of  his  fons,  that  lived  to 
man's  eflate,  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next  article. 
Arabella  Churchill  the  eldeft  of  fir  Winfton's  children,  born 
in  March  1648,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of 
York,  and  miftrefs  to  the  duke,  afterwards  king  James  II. 
by  whom  fhe  had  two  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldeft, 
James  Fitz- James,  was  created  by  his  father  duke  of  Ber- 
wick :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter  and  of  the  golden 
fleece,  marihal  of  France,  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  firfl: 
clafs.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greatell  officers  in  his 
time ;  and  being  generaliffimo  of  the  armies  of  France,  fell 
by  a  cannon  fhot  at  the  fiege  of  Philipfburg  in  the  year 
1734.  Henry  Fitz- James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieute- 
nant-general and  admiral  of  the  French  gallics,  was  born  in 
1673,  and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married 
fir  Henry  Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  and  died  in  1730.  The 
youngeft  daughter  was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colo- 
nel Godfrey,  by  whom  fhe  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL    (John)   duke  of  Marlborough,   and 
prince   of  the   Holy  Roman   empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir 
Winfton  Churchill,  and  born  at   Afhe    in   Devonfhire  on  See  the  prc- 
Midfummer-day  in  the  year    1650.     A   clergyman   in  thecedmgar- 
neighbourhood  inftruded  him  in  the  firft  principles  of  lite-{**^'^  ^^^ 
rature ;    but  his  father  having  other   views,    than   what   a|,,-e  of^hc 
learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  very  early  to  court,  duke  of 
where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of  York,  M^rlbo- 
when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.     He  hadj^"^  ^^° ' 
a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firftedit.  1743, 
Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666  j  and  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  go  over  to  Tangier,  then   in  our  hands,  and  be- 
fieged  by  the  Moors,  where  he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cul- 
tivated attentively  the  fcience  of  arms.     Upon  his  return  to 
JEngland,  he  attended  conftantly  at  court,  and  was  greatly 
refpeded  by  both  the  king  and  the  duke.     In  the  year  1672, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth    commanding  a  body  of   Englifti 
auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  mr.  Churchill  attended 
him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his 
grace's  own  regiment.     He  had  a  ihare  in   all  the  a6lions 
of  that   famous   campaign  againft  the  Dutch  5   and  at  the 
fiege  of  Nimeguen,    diftinguilhed    himfelf  fo   much,    that 

he 
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he  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  mar- 
Ihal  Turenne,   who  beftowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  hand- 
feme  Englifhman.     He  fhone  out  alfo  v/ith  fo  much  eclat 
at  the  reduction  of  Maeftricht,  that  the  French  king  thank- 
ed him  for  his  behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  aflured 
him,  that  he  would   acquaint  his  fovereign  with  it,  which 
Collinses      ^^  ^^^  >  ^"^  *^^  ^^^^  P^  Monmouth,    on  his  return  to  Eng- 
peerage,  vol.  land,  told  the  king  his  father,   how  much  he  had  been  in- 
i.  p.  194.    debted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain 
him  preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  him 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber,  and  foon  after  mafter  of  the  robes.  The 
fecond  Dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again 
obliged  to  pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  circumfpedion  in  the  troublefome  tim^es 
that  enfued.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  when  the 
duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from  England  into 
the  Low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him ;  as  he 
did  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fuftered  to  re- 
fide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment^ of  dragoons  given  him;  and 
thinking  it  nov/  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addreiFes 
to  mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  af- 
terwards queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  young  lady,  then 
about  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both 
for  her  perfon  and  wit,  he  married  in  the  year  i68r,  and 
thereby  ftrengthened  the  intereft  he  had  already  at  court. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1682,  the  duke  of  York  returned 
to  London  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland, 
refolved  to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this 
purpofe  he  embarked  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  unluckily  ran 
upon  the  Lemon  Oar  ;  a  dangerous  fand,  that  lies  about 
fixteen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where  his 
fliip  was  loft  with  fome  men  of  quality,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was 
Lediaid,&c.  particularly  careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafety,  and  took 
P"  ^9-  him  into  the  boat,  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.     The  firft  ufe 

made  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned 
to  court,  was  to  obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite  5  who  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  December  the  ift  1682,  was 
created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  appointed 
colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  guards.  He  was  continued  in 
all  his  pofts  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to  the  crown, 
who  fent  him  alfo  his  ambaflador  to  France  to  notify  his  ac- 
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ceffion.  On  his  return  he  allifted  at  the  coronation,  on  the 
23d  of"  April  1685;  and  in  May  following,  was  created  a 
peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  San- 
dxidgc  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  lord  Churchill  being  then  lieutenant  general  of 
his  majefty's  forces,  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs 
the  duice  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's 
time,  with  an  inconfiderable  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the 
duke  himfelf  prifoner.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  king,  at  his  return  from  this  victory  j  but  foon  difcerned, 
as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  effects  it  produced,  by  confirming  the  king 
in  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  ftanding  army,  the  re- 
ligion and  government  of  England  might  eafily  be  changed. 
How  hr  lord  Churchill  concurred  with,  or  oppofed  the 
king,  while  he  was  forming  this  proje6l,  is  hardly  known. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifmg  or  execut- 
ing the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign :  on  the 
contrary,  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  "  he  very  prudently 
"  declined  meddling  much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little  except 
"  when  his  advice  was  afked,  and  then  always  recommend - 
*'  ed  moderate  meafures."  It  is  faid,  he  declared  very  early 
to  lord  Galway,  that  if  his  mafter  attempted  to  overturn 
the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  would  leave  him  ;  and  that  he 
figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue  this  nation  Lediard,  &c. 
from  popery  and  flavery.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  P*  5°. 
that  he  remained  with,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  king,  after 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  on  November  the  5th  1688. 
He  attended  king  James,  v/hen  he  marched  with  his  forces 
to  oppofe  the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  five  thou- 
fand  men  ;  yet  the  earl  of  Fever/ham,  fufpe<fting  his  incli- 
nations, advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  afFe6i:ion 
to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  it  i  and  this  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the 
prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but  without  betraying 
any  poft,  or  carrying  off  any  troops.  Whoever  confiders 
the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to  king  James, 
muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the  refo- 
lution  of  leaving  him,  and  v/ithdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  cojicern  and  regret  -,  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  plainly  from  the  follow- 
ing lettpr,  which  he  left  for  the  king,  to  fhew  the  rfiafons 
of  his  conduct:,  and  to  exprefs  his  grief  for  the  ftep  he  was 
obliged  to  take. 

"  Sir, 
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"  Sir,  fince  men  are  feldom  fufpedled  of  fincerity,  when 
**  they  adl  contrary  to  their  interefts ;  and  though  my  du- 
*^  tiful  behaviour  to  your  majefty  in  the  worll  of  times, 
*'  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  fervices  much  overpaid, 
*'  may  not  be  fufficient  to  incline  you  to  a  charitable  in- 
*'  terpretation  of  my  a6lions  :  yet  I  hope  the  great  advan- 
*'  tage  I  enjoy  under  your  majefty,  which  I  can  never  ex- 
*^  pe6t  in  any  other  change  of  government,  may  reafonably 
**  convince  your  majefty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  a6ted  by 
*'  an  higher  principle,  when  I  offered  that  violence  to  my 
*'  inclination  and  intereft,  as  to  defert  your  majefty  at  a 
*'  time,  when  your  affairs  feem  to  challenge  the  ftri<Sfeft 
"  obedience  from  all  your  fubje61:s  ;  much  more  from  one, 
*'  who  lies  under  the  greateft  obligations  imaginable  to 
'^  your  majefty.  This,  fir,  could  proceed  from  nothing, 
*'  but  the  inviolable  di6lates  of  my  confcience,  and  a  ne- 
*'  cefTary  concern  for  my  religion,  which  no  good  man  can 
''  oppofe,  and  with  which  I  am  inftrucled  nothing  ought 
*'  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows,  with  what 
*'  partiality  my  dutiful  opinion  of  your  majefty  has  hither- 
*'  to  reprefented  thofe  unhappy  defigns,  which  inconfide- 
"  rate  and  felf-interefted  m.en  have  fram^ed  againft  your  ma- 
*'  jefty's  true  intereft  and  the  proteftant  religion:  but  as  I 
''  can  no  longer  join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by  con- 
*'  queft  to  bring  them  to  efte6l-,  fo  I  will  always  with  the  ha- 
''  zard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  fo  much  your  majefty's 
*'  due,  endeavour  to  preferve  your  royal  perfon  and  lawful 
*'  right  with  dl  the  tender  concern  and  dutiful  refpe61:,  that 
Compleat     "  becomes  your  majefty 's  kc" 

hift.  of  En-  Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
gland,  vol.  Qrangc ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence  of 
^' ''^^'hi^  lordfhip's  follicitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmark 
took  the  fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  al- 
fo  foon  after,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill.  He  was 
entrufted  in  that  critical  conjun6lure  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  firft  to  re-aflemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and 
to  new-model  the  army,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  inveft- 
ed  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-general.  The  prince 
and  princefs  of  Orange  being  declared  king  and  queei?  of 
England  upon  the  6th  of  February  1689,  lord  Churchill 
was  on  the  14th  fworn  of  their  privy  council,  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king;    and  on  the 


if  9th    of  April    following,    was    raifed    to    the    dignity    of 

^i!lge?voi.  ^^^  ^^  Marlborough  in  the  coujity  of  Wilts.    He  aiiiftcd  at 
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the  coronation  of  their  majefties,    and  was  foon  after  made 
commander  in  chief  of  the  EngUfti  forces  fent  over  to  Hol- 
land.    He  prcfided    at  the   battle  of  Walcourt,  which  was 
fought  upon  the  15th  of  April  1689,  and  gave  fuch  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  his  (kill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking  iii 
his  commendation   to  king  William,    declared,    that  "  he 
"  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  gene- 
*'  rals  in  many  years."     It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  Wil- ^f« pf  ^'"8 
liam  commanded  this  year  in  Ireland,    which  was  the  ^ea- ^^j,' '■ "' 
fon  of  the  carl  of  Marlborough's  being  at  the  head  of  the  246 
Englifh  troops    in  Holland ;  where  he   laid  the  foundation 
of  that  fame  among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extend- 
ed all   over  Europe.     He  next  did    great  fervices    for  king 
William  in  Ireland,  by  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places 
of  much   importance,  in  all  which  he  (hewed  fuch  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  on  his  iirft  appearance  at  court  after  his 
return,    the  king  w^as  pleafed  to  fay,  that    "  he  knew  no 
*'  man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns."  Compl«at 
All  thefe  fervices  notwithftanding  did   not   hinder  his  be-  ^^i^*  °^  ^^ 
ing  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner :  for  being  in  wait-  fjf V^yj* ' 
ing  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  having  intro- 
duced to   his  n^^efty  lord  George  Hamilton,  he  was  foon 
followed  to  his  own  houfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this  fhort 
and  furprifmg  meffage,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occa- 
''  fion  for  his  fervices  ;"    the  more  furprifmg,    as  his  maje- 
fty  juft  before  had  not  difcovered  the  leaft   coldnefs  or  dif- 
pleafure  towards  him.     The   caufe  of  this  difgrace   is  not  Ljdiard,&c» 
even  at  prefent  known ;  but  only  fufpeded  to  have  proceed- vol.  i.  p.  75* 
ed  from    his  too  clofe    attachment  to  the  intereft    of  the 
princefs  Anne.     This  ftrange  and  unexpected  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  much  ftranger,  for  foon  after   he  was   com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon ;  but  was  releafed,  and  ^ 
acquitted  upon  the  whole   being   difcovered  to  be  nothing  IHS 
more  than  the  effects  of  a  vile  confpiracy  againft  him.  ^^ 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts  of  the  two 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,  king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  carl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
council;  and  upon  the  igth  of  June  1698,  appointed  him 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary 
compliment,  "  My  lord,  m.ake  him  but  what  you  are,  and 
*^  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  wifh  to  fee  him."  His  lord- Ibid.  p.  8j, 
(hip  continued  in  favour  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death, 
as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  juftices  during  his  ab fence ;  namely,  July  i^P-A^'^'r  £„. 
1698,  May  31  1699,  and  June  27  170Q,  As  foon  as  itgjj,n^°  vof 
I  wa&iii,  p.  75S»' 
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was  difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would 
become  the  occafion  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fent 
a  body  of  troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lord  Marlbo- 
rough commander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alfo 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their 
high  mightinelTes,  upon  which  he  went  im.mediateiy  over 
to  Holland.  The  king  following,  and  taking  a  view 
of  the  forces,  dined  witn  the  earl  of  Marlborough  at  hrs 
quarters  on  the  30th  of  September  1700;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  laft  marks  of  honour  and  favour  he  received 
from  king  William,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, unlefs  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  his  lord- 
fhip  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death, 
as  tlie  propereft  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  to  prote61:  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About 
a  week  after  the  king's  death,  he  was  elected  knight  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  foon  after  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in  England  and  abroad ; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent  over  to  the  Hague 
with  the  fame  charafter,  that  he  had  the  year  before.  His 
ftay  in  Holland  was  very  Ihort ;  only  juft  long  enough,  to 
give  the  flatcs  general  the  neceflary  afiurances  of  his  miflrefs's 
iincere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan,  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  ftates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that  he  pro- 
pofed,  and  made  him  captain  general  of  all  their  forces,  ap- 
pointing him  ioo,oco  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council 
already  divided,  fome  being  for  carrying  the  war  on  as 
auxiliaries  only,  others  for  declaring  againft  France  and 
Spain  immediately,  and  fo  becoming  principals  at  once. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter ;  and  thefe 
carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  upon  the  4th  of  May, 
1702,  and  approved  afterwards  by  parliament,  though  the 
Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared.  The  earl  took  the 
command  on  the  2Cth  of  June ;  and  difcerning,  that  the 
ftates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places,  which  the  enemy 
held  on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  reduc- 
ing them.  Accordingly,  in  this  fmgle  campaign,  he  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  the  caftles  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts, 
the  towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  toge- 
ther with  the  city,  and  citadel  of  Liege;  which  laft  was  taken 
fword  in  hand.  Thefe  advantages  were  confiderable,  and 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  ftates,  but  they  had  like  to 
have  been  of  a  very  fliort  date  :  for  the  army  feparating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 
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carl  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paflage  by  water,  by  a 
fmall  party  of  thirty  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gucldres  ; 
but  it  being  towards  night,  and  the  earl  infifting  upon  an 
old  pafs  given  to  his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,*  was 
fuffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they 
were  in  the  utmoll  conlfernation  at  the  accident,  which 
had  befallen  him^  The  winter  approaching,  the  earl  em- i^ediaH,  &c» 
barked  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  28thvol.i.  p.i33k 
of  November.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome 
time  before  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  luccefs 
of  her  arms  in  Flanders  ;  in  confequence  of  which  there 
had  been  a  publick  thankfgiving  on  the  4th  pf  November, 
when  her  majefty  went  in  great  ftate  to  St.  Pauls.  Soon  after 
a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  waited  upon  tlie  earl 
with  the  thanks  of  tlie  houfe  :  and  on  th£  2d  of  December, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council,  of  creatirlg 
his  lordfhip  a  duke  ;  which  fhe  foon  after  did^  by  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Blandford,  and  duke  of  Marlborough.  She  like- 
wife  added  a  penficn  of  5000 1.  per  annum  out  of  the  poft- 
bffice  during  her  own  life,  and  fent  a  meiTage  to  the  houfe 
of  commons^  Hgnifying  her  defire,  that  it  might  attend  the 
honour  fhe  had  lately  conferred ;  but  with  this  the  houfe 
would  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs 
to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  manner  of  rewarding 
publick  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make  fuch  a^°^'' 


precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown*  iZ^jqsr  * 

\,    to  Holland,  when,  on 


He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  on  ' 
the  8th  of  February  1702-3,  his  only  fon  the  marquis  of 
Blandford  died  at  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  afflifting  accident  did  not  however  long  retard  his 
grace;  but  he  pafled  over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hague  upon  the  6th  of  March.  The  nature  of  our  v/ork 
will  not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  a6i:s,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  fufHcient  to 
fay,  that,  numerous  as  they  were^  they  were  all  fuccefsfuL 
The  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flsfnders,  in 
the  Low-countries,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 
the  elecSlor  of  Cologn  had  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  pro- 
digious preparations  were  made  under  the  moft  experienced 
commanders  :  but  the  vigilance  and  a£fivityof  the  duke  baffled 
them  all.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  his  grace  went 
to  DuiTeldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then  ftiled  Charles 
III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  rich 
fword  from  his  fide,  with  very  high  compliments  ;  and  then, 
returning  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very  ftiort  ftay,  came  over 
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to  England.  He  ardved  on  the  13th  of  Odober,  170^, 
and  Ibon  after  king  Charles  III.  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  Hague,  came  iikewife  over  to  ilngland,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  the  day  after  Chriftmas~day  :  upon  which 
the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough  were  immediately 
fent  down  to  receive  and  conduct  him  to  Windfor.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  ftates  general  defired  leave  of 
her  majefty  for  his  grace  of  Marlborough  to  come  to  the 
Hague  y  which  being  granted,  his  grace  embarked  on  tho 
1 5th,  and  paflbd  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  from  thence 
immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  communicated  to  the 
penfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  necefiity  there  was,  of  attempt- 
ing fomcthing  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  emperor  ; 
whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  diftref^, 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  male- 
contents  on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to 
maintain  a  defcnfive  war.  This  fcheme  being  approved  of^ 
and  the  plan  of  it  being  adjufted,  the  duke  returned  to 
England,  on  the  14th  of  February. 

When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  the  duke, 
on  the  8th  of  April  1704,  embarked  for  Holland  j  where, 
ftaying  about  a  month  to  adjuft  the  neceffary  fteps,  he  be- 
gan his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Germany  ;  and,  after 
a  conference  held  with  the  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and 
Levv'is  of  Baden,  he  arrived  before  the  ftrong  entrench- 
ments of  the  enemy  at  Schellenburg,  very  unexpedledly  on 
the  2ji\  of  June  ;  whom,  after  an  obHinate  and  bloody  dif- 
putc,  he  entirely  routed.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
emperor  wrote  the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  ac- 
knowledging his  great  fer\'ices,  and  offering  him  the  title 
of  a    prince   of  the    empire,    which  he    modeftly  declined, 

Lcdiard,  ^c.  till   the  queen  afterwards  commanded  him  to  accept  of  it. 

^®^*''P'*^3- He  profecuted  this  fuccefs,  and  the  battle  of  Hochltet  was 
fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft ; 
v/hen  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateff  part  of 
them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  marfhal  Tal- 
lard  made  a  prifoner.  After  this  glorious  action,  by  which 
the  empire  was  faved,  and  the  whole  eledforate  of  Bavaria 
Cwonquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit,  till  he  forced 
the  French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  Then  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  v/liile  the  duke  and  prince 
Eugene  covered  it;  but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  I2th 
of  November. .  He  made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin  ;  and  by  a 
ihojt  negotiation,  fufpended  the  difputes  between  the  king 
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bf  Pruflia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  on  the  i4-th  of  December  arrived 
in  Enp-land.  He  brought  over  with  him  marflial  Tallard, 
and  twenty  fix  other  officers  of  diftindion,  I2i  flandards, 
and  179  Colours,  which  by  her  majefty's  order  v/erc  put 
up  in  Wellminfter-hall.  He  was  received  by  the  queen  and 
her  royal  confort,  with  the  higheft  marks  oi'  efteem,  and 
had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Be* 
ildes  this,  the  commons  addrelTed  her  majefty  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  vi(f{:ory5  which  flie  did,  by  granting 
Woodftock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  This  was  confirmed  by  an  adt  of  parlia- 
ment, which  pafled  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  with' 
this  remarkable  claufe,  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  tender- 
ing to  the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs^  on  the  id  of* 
Auguft  every  year  for  ever,  at  the  caflle  of  Windfor,  a 
Itandard  with  three  fleurs  de  lys  painted  thereon;  On  the 
6th  of  January,  the  duke  v/as  feafted  by  the  city ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  February,  the  commons  addrefied  the  queen  to 
teftify  their  thanks  for  the  wii'c  treaty,  v;hich  the  duke  had 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body 

ofPruffian  troops  were  fent  to  the  afiiftanceof  the  duke  of^^'^'^'^^'^** 
Q  '■  vol.  1.  p. 
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The  next  year^  lyo'^^  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 

with  a  defign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had 

been  projecting  in  the  winter.     The  campaign  was  attended 

with  fome  fuccelles,  which  would  have  made  a  confiderable 

figure  in  a  campaign   under    any  other    general^    but    are 

fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough 

commanded.     He  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main 

projetSf  j  on  account  of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from 

the  allies,  and  in  *this  refpeft  was  greatly  difappcinted*  The 

feafon  for  a<5\ion  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts 

of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover.  At  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  he  ac* 

quired  the  entire  confidence  of  the   new  emperor   Jofeph* 

who  prefented  him  with  the  principality  of  Mindelheim  :    at 

the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contrail  for  the  Pruffian  forces  t 

and  at  the  third,    he  reftored  a  perfe£t  harmony,  and  ad-* 

jufted  ev^ery  thing   to  the  eledlor's  fatisfadlion.     After  thisj 

he   returned  to  the  Hague,    and  towards  the   clofe   of  the 

year  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England.     Upon  the 

7th  of  January  following,  the  houle  of  commons  Came  to  a 

refolution,  to  thank  his  grace  of  Marlborough,  as  well  for 

his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his  great  fervices  :  but  not- 
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withftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  there  was  a 
ftrong  party  formed  againll  the  war,  and  Heps  were  taken 
to  ccnfure  and  difgrace  the  condu6l  of  the  duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next  year's 
campaign  more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,  the  duke,  in 
the  bc'j,Hining  of  April,  1706,  embarked  for  Holland.  This 
year  the  famous  battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought,,  and  won 
upon  the  12th  of  May,  being  Whitfunday.  The  duke 
was  tv/icc  here  in  the  utnioit  danger,  once  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a  cannon-fhot,  which  took 
ofF  the  head  of  colonel  Bingfield,  as  he  was  holding  the 
ftirrup  for  his  grace  to  rem.ount.  The  advantages  gained 
by  this  yiiftory  were  fo  far  improved  by  the  vigilance  and 
wifdom  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  Brufi'els,  Mechlin,  and 
even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  without  a  itroke,  and  Oudenard  furrcndered  upon 
the  firfi:  fummons.  The  city  of  Antwerp  followed  this 
example  ;  and  thus,  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  the 
duke  reduced  all  Brabant,  and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy 
empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles.  He  afterwards 
took  the  towns  of  Qftend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth. 
The  forces  of  the  allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being 
about  to  feparate,  his  grace  on  the  1 6th  of  October  went 
to  the  Hague;  where  the  propofals,  which  France  had 
made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  eledor  of 
Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  were  communicat- 
ed to  the  minifters  of  the  allies,  after  which  his  grace  em- 
barked for  England,  upon  the  15th  of  November. 

He  arrived  at  London  upon  the  i8th  of  November  1706  ; 
and  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft 
him  at  court,  yet  tlie  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation, 
and  the  perlbnal  efteem  the  queen  always  had  for  him, 
procured  him  an  univerfal  good  reception.  The  houfe  of 
commons,  -in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's fhare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongefl  terms  poilible,, 
and  the  day  after  unanimoully  voted  him  their  thanks  j  and 
the  lords  did  the  famiC.  They  v/ent  fliil  farther;  for  on 
the  17th  of  December,  they  addrefled  the  queen  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  upon  the 
male  and  female  i.^ue  of  his  daughters.  This  was  granted ;. 
and  Blenheim  houfe,  with  the  manor  of  Woodilock,  was, 
after  the  deceafe  of  ths  duchefs,  upon  v/hom  they  were  fet- 
tled in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ho- 
nours. Two  d^ys  after  this,  the  ftandards  and  colours 
2  taken 
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taken  at  Ramillies  being  carried  in  Hate  through  the  city, 
in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Giiildhali,  his  grace  of  Marl- 
borough was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  The  laft  day  of  the  year  was  appointed 
for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and  her  majeii-y  went  in  ilate  to 
St.  Paul's ;  in  which  there  was  this  iingularity  obferved, 
that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving  within  the  year.  On^ediaH.^rc. 
the  17th  of  Januarv,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an^'^^*  *•  P* 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  fignihed,  that  as  her  ^  ' 
majefty  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  the 
houfe  of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  ho- 
nours, fo  they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
the  more  honourable  fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  conie- 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of 
5000 1.  per  annum  from  the  nofl  office  was  fettled  in  the 
manner,  the  queen  had  formerly  defired  of  another  houl'e  of 
commons,  who  happened  not  to  be  in  quite  fo  good  a 
temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  his  grace  made  hafte  to  return  to 
his  charge,  it' being  thought  efpecially  necePfary  he  fhould 
acquaint  the  foreign  minillers  at  the  Plague,  that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace, 
but  what  would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  The  campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  mofl 
barren  one  he  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fai- 
lure on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  be2;an  to  flag  in  fupport- 
ing  the  common  caufe.  Nor  did  things  go  on  mere  to 
his  mind  at  home ;  for  upon  his  return  to  England,  after 
the  campaign  was  over,  he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he 
fufpedled  the  year  before,  had  broke  out  in  his  abfence ; 
that  the  qlieen  had  a  female  favourite,    who  was  in  a  faif  ^ 

way  of  fupplantlna:  the  duchefs;    and  that  ftie  liftened  to  'CB 

the  infinuations  of  a  ftatefman,  who  was  no  friend  to  him.  Burn«tV  .  «P^ 
He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs  and  patience,  ^*^°'^y  ?^^" 
though  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended;    and  v/ent  to  Hoi- ,,,  1    ^j.' „/ 
land,  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1708,'    arriv-457, 
ing  at   the  Hague  on  the   19th  of  Maixh.     The   enfuing 
campaig^n  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,    in  conjunction  with 
prince  Eugene,  with  fuch  prodi2;ious  fuccefs,  that  the  French 
king  thought  fit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709,   to  fct 
on  foot  a   negotiation  for  peace.     The  houfe  Qf  commons 
this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teftimony  of  their  refpe6l  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  for  befides  addrefnng  the  queen, 
>hey,    oi>  th€  ^^4  of  January  1708-9,  unaniinoufly  voted 

Q^  3  thanks 
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thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
him  abroad  by  the  fpeaker.  His  grace  returned  to  England 
on  the  25th  of  February  ;  and  on  his  firft  appearance  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft  afi'em-r 
bly.  His  ftay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  pafled  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  they,  who  feared  the  dangerous  etFe6ls  of  thofe  artful 
prppofals  France  had  been  making  for  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  no  body  was  (q 
capable  of  fetting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland,  as 
Jiis  grace  of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend 
him  thither,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  character 
pf  her  plenipotentiary,  w^hich  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
eiiemy's  difappointmcnt,  by  defeating  all  their  projects, 

Marihal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in  the 
campaign  of  the  year  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV.  expieffed 
no  fmall  hopes  of  him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  open- 
ing of  it,  that  "  Villars  was  never  beat.''  However  the 
fiege  of  M'ournay,  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  convince(i 
the  monarchy  that  Villars  was  not  invincible.  Upon  the 
news  of  the  gloiious  vi6lory,  gained  upon  the  ift  of  Au-r 
guft  1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  the  congratulatory 
^ddreiTes  to  the  queca ;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  on  the 
3d  of  Oftober  followir)^:,  ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  ge- 
neral thankfgiving.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  St, 
James's  on  the  i  oth  of  November,  and  foon  after  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houfes:  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
firous  of  any  occafion  to  fhew  her  kindnefs  to  his  grace, 
appointed  him  lord  lieutenant,  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the 
ledl^rdj&c.  county  of  Oxford,  But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments, 
vol.  IK  p.  and  favours,  the  duke  was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  der 
^'?*  gree.     He  perceived,    that  the    French    intrigues   began   to 

prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland :  the  affair  of  dr. 
Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment  :  and 
the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough, but  had  taken  fuch  a  diflike  to  her,  that  fhe  id-i 
Burnet's      ^'^"^    appeared  at  court. 

hift.  of  his  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 10,  the  French  fet  on 
owtt  times,  foot  a  new  negotiation  for  a  peace,  which  was  common- 
C4.%  "*  ^'  ^y  diftinguifhcd  by  the  title  of  the  treaty  of  Gertruden- 
burg.  ^The  ftates  general  upon  this  having  fhewn  an  in- 
clination to  enter  intq  conferences  with  the  French  plenir 
potentiaries,  the  houfe  of  commons  immediately  framed  an 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  that  fnc  would  be  pleafed  to  fend 
th?  dvike  9f  Mwlborough  oyer  to  the  Hague,     Sh?  d^d  fo,i 
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and  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,     his  grace  went 
to   the  Hague,    where  he  met   with    prince    Eugene,    and 
foon    after   fet  out  with   him    for  the  army,  which  was  af- 
fembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay.     This  campaign 
was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns  being  taken  and  fortrefies 
reduced  :  notwithftanding  whijch,  when  the  duke  came  over 
to  England,  as  he  did   about  the  middle  of  December,   he 
found  his  intcreft  declining,  and  his  fervices  fet  at  nought. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft    in  nothing.     In  the 
midft  of  the  fummer,   the   queen   began    the  great  chunge 
in   her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl    of  Sunderland  from 
being  fecretaryof  ftate;  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  the  lord 
treafurerGodolphin  was  likewife  removed.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the   parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addrefies 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :    an  attempt  indeed 
was  made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers, 
but  it  was  eagerly  oppoied   by   the    duke   of  Argyle.     His  Lcdiard,  &:c. 
grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defir-  ]J'°'-  "•    P* 
ous  to  have  him  live  upon  good  terms  with  her  n^w  mini-  ^''^* 
ftry ;  but  this  was  thought  impra61icable,  and  it  was    every 
day  expected,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  commiilion.    He 
did  not  do  this ;  hut  he  carried  the  golden  key,  the  cnfign 
of  the   duchefs  of  Marlborough's    dignity,    on    the  19th  of 
Jan.  1710-11,  to  the  queen,    and  refigned  all  her  employ- 
ments with  great  duty  and  fubmiilion.     With  the  fame  firm- 
nefs  and  compol'ure  he  confultcd  the  necefl'ary  meafures   for 
the  next  campaign  with  thofe,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  friends 
of  his;    and  treated   all  parties  with   candor    and   refpec^. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke  felt  fome  inward  difquiet, 
though  he  fhewed  no  outward  concern,    at  lead  for  him- 
felf :  but  when  the  carl  of  Gahvay  was  very  indecently  treat- 
ed in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could  flMk 
not  help  fiiying,  "  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals,  ^^^B 
*'  who  had  a6ted  according  to  the  beft  of  their  underftand-  ^^^ 
*'  ings,  and  had  loft  their  limbs   in   the   fervice,    fhould  be 
*'  examined  like  offenders  about  infignificant  things.**            Ibid.  p.  27?, 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  fliled  a  good  un- 
derftanding,  being  eftablifhed  between  the  duke  and  the 
new  miniftry,  the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he 
knew  would  be  his  laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ulu- 
al.  There  was  in  this  campaign  r.  continued  trial  of  (kill 
^ptwpen  the   d^ke  of  Marlborough   and  marfiial  Villars; 
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and  as  great  a  general  as  the  latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  fiibmit  to  the  former.  He  embarked  for  England, 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  came  to  London  upon  the 
8th  of  November.  He  {hewed  fome  caution  in  his  manner 
of  coming ;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  intend- 
ed by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton- 
court,  who  received  him  gracioufly.  He  was  vifited  by  the 
miniflers,  and  vifited  them  j  but  he  did  not  go  to  council, 
becaufe  a  negotiation  of  peace  v/as  then  on  the  carpet,  upon 
a  bafis  which  he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted 
her  majefty  in  the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  meafures  of  thofe,  who  di- 
re61:ed  her  councils,  fo  he  would  not  diftra6l  them  bv  a 
fruitlefs  oppofition.  Yet  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfc 
of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  pro- 
tradced  the  wur,  he  vindicated  his  conduit  and  character 
with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and  in  a  moft  pathetic  fpeech, 
appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  who  was  there  incog- 
nito, for  the  falfhood  of  that  imputation ;  declaring,  that 
he  was  as  much  for  a  peace  as  any  man,  provided  it  was 
fuch  a  peace,  as  might  be  expecSbed  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fo  juft  motives,  and  carried  on  with  uninter- 
rupted fuccefs.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  thix  auguil  af- 
fembly,  and  perhaps  made  fome  imprefTion  on  the  queen  i 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  his  enemies,  who  w^ere  then  in  power,  that  they 
refolved  at  all  adventures  to  remove  him.  Thofe,  who 
were  thus  refolved  to  divefl  him  of  his  commiffion,  found 
themfclves  under  a  neceflity  to  engage  the  queen  to  take  i^ 
from  him.  This  neceflity  arofe  chiefly  from  prince  Eu- 
gene's being  expelled  to  come  over  with  a  commifHon  from, 
the  emperor;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to  it,  an 
'  enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fix  a 
very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  ve- 
ry large  fums  of  public  rnoney  into  his  own  pocket.  When 
a  queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by 
a  letter  conceived  in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  hini 
with   her  having  no   farther  occafion  for  his  fervice,    and 

vol,  ii.'  p.  *  difmifTed  him  from  all  his   employments, 

35 3?  3^7*  ^^  "^'^^  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  mofl  painful  per- 
fecutioji.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was,  attacked  by  the  cla,- 
mours  of  the  populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcriblers,^ 
>yho  are  always  ready  to  efpoufe  tlj^e  quarrels  of  a  miniftry, 
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and  to  Infult  without  mercy  whatever  they  know  may  be 
infulted  with  impunity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecution 
was  commenced  againft  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for 
applying  public  money  to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  work- 
men employed  in  building  Blenheim  houfe,  though  fet  at 
work  by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his  grace  for 
the  money,  that  was  due  to  them.  All  his  actions  were 
alfo  fliamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  uneafmelTes,  joined 
to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  in- 
duced his  grace  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  intp  a 
voluntary  exile.  Accordingly  he  embarked  at  Dover,  upon 
the  14th  of  November,  17 12;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went 
from  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  be- 
ing every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
high  rank  ^nd  merit.  The  duchefs  of  Marlborough  alfo 
attended  her  lord  in  all  his  journeys,  and  particularly  in 
his  vifit  to  the  principality  of  Mildenheim,  which  was  given 
hipi  by  the  emperor,  and  exchanged  for  another  at  the 
peace,  which  was  made  while  the  duke  was  abroad.  The 
conclufion  of  that  peace  v/as  fo  far  from  reftoring  harmony 
among  the  feveral  parties  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  widened 
their  differences  exceedingly:  infomuch,  that  the  chiefs, 
defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  faid  to  have 
fecretly  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  back  to  England. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  duke  took  a 
refolution  of  returning,  a  little  before  the  queen's  death; 
and  landing  at  Dover,  came  to  London  upon  the  4th  of 
Auguft  1714.  He  was  received  with  all  poflible  demonflra- Lediard,  &c. 
tions  of  joy  by  thofe,  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen,  vol.  ij.  p. 
which  had  hippened  upon  the  ift  of  that  month,  were  en-^'^' 
trufted  with  the  government ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  king 
George  I.  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  a6ls  of  royal  fa-  . 

vour :  for  he  was  again  declared  captain-general,  and  com-  SMl 

mander  in  chief,    of  all  his  majefty's  land  forces,  colonel  of  ^0^ 

the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  mailer  of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures-,  ibid.  p.  45S. 
by  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year  17 15  was  crufhed  ;  and 
his  advice  on  this  occafion  was  the  laft  effort,  he  made  in 
refped  to  publick  affairs  :  for  his  infirmities  increafing  with 
his  years,  he  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  one  or 
other  of  his  country-houfes.  His  death  happened  upon  the 
i6th  of  June  1722,  in  his  feventy  third  year,  atWindfor- 
lodge  i  and  his  corpfe,  upon  the  9th  of  Augufl  follov/ing, 
W?is  interred  with  the  highcft  folcmnity  inWeftminfter-abbey. 
*  Befides 
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Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have   already 
,        mentioned,    his  grace  had   four  daughters,  which   married 
pe'erlge  'vol.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  families  of  the  kingdom. 

i.  p.  520. 

GIBBER,  (Colley)  efq;  poet  laureat  to  his  majefty, 
and  a  celebrated  comedian  and  dramatick  v.Titer,  was 
born  at  London,  upon  the  6th  of  November  in  the  year 
The  life  of  1 67 1.  His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  was  a  native  of 
Colley  Cib-  Holflein,  who  came  into  England  fome  time  before  the 
tkU  p,  6^'  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  to  follow  his  profeflion,  which 
was  that  of  a  ftatuary.  The  baflb  relievo  on  the  pedeftal 
of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunaticks,  the  raving  and  the  me- 
lancholy, over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  (kill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Colley,  efq;  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  Glaifton  in  Rutland;  and  it  was  her  brother,  Edward 
Colley,  efq;  who  gave  mr.  Gibber  his  chriftian  name.  lit 
the  year  1682,  at  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire  ;  and 
fuch  learning,  he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is 
the  moll:  he  ever  pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting, 
nor  much  improving  it  afterwards  by  ftudy.  In  the  year 
1687,  he  was  taken  from  Grantham  to  ftand  at  the  eIe<^ion 
of  children  into  Winchefler  college,  upon  the  ftrength  and 
credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  the  founder ;  but  not  fucceeding  here,  hp 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  univerfity. 
In  the  mean  time  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688  happened, 
which  gave  a  turn  to  mr.  Gibber's  fortune  ;  for  inftead  of 
going  to  an  univerfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church, 
for  which  his  father  had  always  defigned  him,  he  v/as  driven 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This 
he  did  under  the  earl  ofDevonfhire  at  Nottingham,  who  v/as 
thither  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth  in  Derbyfliire ;  where  his 
father  was  then  employed,  with  other  artifts  of  all  kinds, 
in  raifmg  that  feat  from  a  Qothlck  to  a  Grecian  magni^ 
ficence. 

Soon  after  this,  mr.  Gibber  betook  himfelf  to  the  flage, 
for  which  he  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination ;  but 
he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being 
full  three  quarters  of  a  year,  before  he  was  taken  into  a 
falary  of  ten  fhillings  per  week,  which,  with  the  aiTillance 
of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's  houfe,  he  then  thought, 
Jie  fays,  a  moft  plentiful  acceffionj,  and  hjmfelf  ^he  happieft 
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of  mortals.  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  appeared  with  any 
gUmpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Orphan,  which 
he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated  a6tor, 
upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  one  day  make  a  good  a6lor  ;  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfect  a  judge  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf,  with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  queftions  whether  Alex^ 
ander  himfelf,  or  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at 
the  hciad  of  their  victorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  fhone 
in,  was  that  of  lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double 
dealer,  acSted  before  queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfeft  in 
one  day  upon  the  illnei's  of  Kynafton,  who  was  to  have  a61:ed 
it.  To  this  he  was  recommended  by  the  author,  and  per- 
formed it  fo  well,  that  mr.  Congreve  made  him  the  compli- 
ment of  faying,  he  had  not  only  anfwered,  but  exceeded 
his  expectations  :  and  he  faid  more  of  him  to  his  mafters, 
the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was  raifed  frqm  fifteen 
{hillings  a  week,  as  it  then  flood,  to  twenty.  The  part  of 
Fondlewife  in  the  Old  bachelor,  was  the  next  he  diflin- 
guifhed  himielf  in- 
All  this  applaufe  neverthelefs,  which  mr.  Gibber  gained 
by  ading,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
reafon  to  expedt;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  no- 
thing unattempted,  he  refolved  to  fbew  himfelf  in  fome  new 
rank  of  diflindtion.  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  iirft  play, 
called  Love's  lafl  fhift,  which  was  adted  in  January  1695, 
and  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  fir  Novelty  Fafhion 
himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved ; 
and  the  charader  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  executed,  that  from 
thence  mr.  Gibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his  equal  in 
parts  of  the  fame  cafl.  From  this  time  he  began  to  write 
plays  ;  and  "  it  is  obfervable,  fays  he,  that  my  mufe  and  my 
^'  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  itfeems)  were  equally  prolifick'; 
"  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the 
"  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think 
■ '  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  j  of  both  which 
"  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  num- 
"  ber  of  each  were  alive,  when  I  quitted  the  theatre."  ^jfe^  ^.p. 
The  Garelefs  hufband  is  reckoned  his  befl  play  :  and  was  217. 
a6led  in  the  year  1704,  with  very  great  and  deferved  fuccefs. 
Mr.  Gibber  himfelf  fays,  that  whatever  favourable  reception 
this  comedy  met  with  from  the  publick,  it  would  be  un- 
jufl  in  him  not  to  place  a  large  fhare  of  it  to  the  account 
of  mrs,  Oldfield.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  lady  gave 
great  fpirit  to  it,  by  her  ^6\ion  in  the  charadter  of  lady  Betty 
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Modifh  ;  yet  not  more  than  the  author  himfelf  in  the  part 
of  lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
publick  and  to  himfelf,  than  his  comedy,  called  the  Non- 
juror; which  was  a6led  in  the  year  1717,  and  dedicated  to 
the  king.  Take  the  author's  own  account  of  it.  "  About 
**  this  time,  jacobitifm  having  lately  exerted  itfelf  by  a  moft 
*'  unprovoked  rebellion,  I  thought,  that  to  fet  the  authors 
"  and  principles  of  that  defperate  folly  in  a  fair  light,  by 
*^  allowing  the  miftaken  confciences  of  fome  their  beft 
^'^  excufe,  and  by  making  the  artful  pretenders  to  confcience 
'*  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  ungratefully  wicked,  was  a 
'*  fubjecSt  fit  for'  the  honeft  fatire  of  comedy  ;  and  v/hat 
"  might,  if  it  fucceeded,  do  honour  to  the  ftage,  by  fhewing 
*'  the  valuable  ufe  of  it.  To  give  life  therefore  to  this  de- 
*•'  fign,  I  borrowed  theTartufFe  of  Moliere,  and  turned  him 
''  into  a  modem  Nonjuror.  Upon  the  hypocrify  of  the 
"  French  charafter,  I  engrafted  a  ftronger  wickednefs ;  that 
*'  of  an  EngliOi  popifti  prieft,  lurking  under  the  doftrine  of 
*'  our  own  church,  to  raife  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
*'  worthy  gentleman,  whom  his  diflembled  fan^Stity  had  fe- 
*'  duced  into  the  treafonable  caufe  of  a  Roman  catholick 
*'  outlaw.  How  this  defign  in  the  play  was  executed,  I 
^'  refer  to  the  readers  of  it :  it  cannot  be  mended  by  any 
^'  critical  remarks  I  can  make  in  its  favour :  let  it  fpeak  for 
''  itfelf.  All  the  reafon  I  had  to  think  it  no  bad  perform- 
"  ance  was,  that  it  was  a6led  eighteen  days  running  5 
"  and  that  the  party  that  were  hurt  by  it,  as  I  have  been 
"  told,  have  not  been  the  fmalleft  number  of  my  back 
"  friends  ever  fince.  But  happy  was  it  for  this  play,  that 
"  the  very  fubject  was  its  prote61:ion  :  a  fev/  fmiles  of  filent 
*'  contempt  were  the  utmoft  difgrace,  that  on  the  firft  day 
"  of  its  appearance  it  was  thought  fafe  to  throw  upon  it  5 
"  as  the  fatire  was  chiefly  employed  on  the  enemies  of  the 
"  government,  they  were  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  own  them- 
^'  felves  fuch,  by  any  higher  difapprobation  or  refentment. 
"  But  as  it  was  probable  I  might  write  again,  they  knew 
"  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  might,  with  more  fecu- 
*'  rity,  give  a  loofe  to  their  fpleen,  and  make  up  accounts 
^'  witii  me."  And,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  never  after  fair 
play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  Was  the  conftant 
butt  of  Miftin  his  Weekly  journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobite 
fadion.  Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be 
reckoned  fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was, 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mifundcrftandin^  between 
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mr.  Pope  and  mr.  Gibber ;  which,  growing  in  procefs  of 
time  from  bad  to  worfe,  railed  the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
Dunciad.  This  mr.  Gibber,  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  letter  to 
mr.  Pope,  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1742.  However 
if  the  Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary 
evils,  it  is  certain  that  if  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods; 
for  when  he  prefented  it  to  king  George  I.  his  majefty  or- 
dered him  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  merit  of  it,  as  he 
himfelf  confefies  in  his  life,  made  him  poet  laureat  in  the 
year  1730. 

The  fame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards :  in  particular,  when  Papal  ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  king  John,  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
adled  in  the  year  1 744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph 
the  pope's  legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he 
was  at  that  time  above  feventy  years  of  age.  He  did  not " 
die  till  December  1757.  His  plays,  fueh  of  them  as  he 
thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected  and  publifhed  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto  many  years  ago.  Though  Pope  has 
made  him  the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular enmity  to  him,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced, 
fhail  readily  allow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but 
then  he  was  light,  and  vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy, 
as  when  he  was  among  the  great,  and  making  fport  for 
people,  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but  for  the  moft  part 
iefs  wit  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  find,  that  there  was 
any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in  his  charader;  M 

and  perhaps  it  may  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to  fay,  ^ 
when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the  pub- 
lick,  both  as  a  writer  of  comedy  and  as  an  a6tor,  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed 
in  writing  tragedy,  no  more  than  he  did  in  adting  it:  nor 
in  his  poetical  capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  ge- 
nius and  fpirit  which  he  has  ihewn  in  his  comedies. 

GICERO  (Marcus  Tullius)  was  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a 
ftatefman,  or   a  philofopher.     He  was  born  on    the   3d  of  Epift.  ad 
January,  in  the  647th  year  of  Rome,  about  107  years   be- Attic  vii 
fore  Chrift.     His  mother's  name  was  Helvia,  who  was  rich''' ''"'"* '^' 
and  well  defcended.     As  to  his  father's  family,  notliing  v/as 
<lelivered  of  it  but  in  extremes  :  which  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  in  the  hiflory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was  fo  expofed  to 
envy,  as  Gicero's^  and  who  fell  a  v'Mm  at  laft  to  the  power 
©f  his  enemies.     Some  derive  his  defcent  from  kings,  others. 

from 
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from  mechanics  :  but  the  truth,  as  it  commonly  happens 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both  :  for  his  fiimily,  though  it 
had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republick,  was 
yet  very  ancient  and  honourable;  of  principal  diftlndlion  and 
nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy,  in  which  it  refided  ;  and  of 
equeftrian  rank,  from  its  firft  admiffion  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  :  a  city,  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  had  the  honour  alfo  of  producing  the  great  C.  Marius  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  Pompey  to  iay  in  a  publick  fpeech, 
that  Rome  was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens ^ 
who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preferved  it  from  ruin.  The 
Valer.  Max,  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountainous^  to  which 
"•  *•  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defcription  6f  Ithaca  : 

Odyfs.a.27.         'Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a 
fituation  extremely  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  fliady  walks, 
leading  from  the  houfe  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus  ;  which 
was  divided  into  two  equal  ftreams  by  a  little  illand,  co- 
vered with  trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and 
exercife,  whither  Cicero  ufed  to  retire,  v/hen  he  had  any 
particular  work  upon  his  hands.  The  clearnefs  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  ftream,  murmuring  through  a  rocky  channel ; 
the  fhade  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted  with  tail  poplars  ; 
Jj^^  the  remarkable  coldnefs  of  the  water ;  and,  above   all,  its 

^^  falling  by  a  cafcade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little  be- 

low the  ifland,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  moft  beautiful 
fcene.  This  is  the  defcription,  which  Cicero  himfelf  has, 
in  feveral. parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the  place.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  deiightfulncfs,  than  that  it 
HP  is  now  pofleiled  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa 

■'KeanJ,  Al-  of  St.,  Dominick.     Upon  which  the  incomparably  fine  wri* 
bcrt  dcfcmt.^gj.  q£  j^jg  ijjTg  could  not  forbear  cryino;  out,  "  flranee  revo- 

6  Italia,  p.     ,,    ,      .         I  i-         r-i-  >  y       °  ,  ®        1  -n 

^(^y^  "  lution  !    to  lee   Cicero  s    porticos  converted  to  mcnlciln 

''  cloifters  !  the  feat  of  the  moft  refined  reafon,  witj    and 

''  learning,  toanurferyoffuperftition,bigotry,  andenthufiafm! 

"  What  a  pleafure,  fays  he,  muft  it  give   to  thefe  Domi- 

"  nican  inquifitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  v/hofe 

"  writings,    by  fpreading   the   light    of  reafon  and   liberty 

Middleton's "  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inftrument  of  ob* 

life,  &c.  vol.  <(  ftru61:ing  their  unwearied  pains  to  enfiave  it." 

edft.  ^'^°       He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  couiins,  the  young 

De  Orat.  H.  Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and  diredted  by  L.  CralTus, 

*•  and 
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and  placed  there  In  a  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  Greek 
mafter ;  which  was  thought  the  beft  way  of  educating  one, 
who  was  defigned  to  appear  on  the  public  ftage,  and  who, 
as  Quintilian  obfcrves,  "  ought  to  be  (o  bred,  as  not  to  fear 
"  the  fight  of  men ;  fince  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned 
"  in  folitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds."  Cice-  Lib.  i,  c.  2. 
ro's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promifmg  genius  of  his  fon, 
fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  the 
ableft  mafters  ;  and  among  the  other  inftruftors  of  his  early 
youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  an  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old  ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  moft  elegant  ora- 
tion, which  is  ftiJl  extant. 

After  iinifiiing  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  fludies,  he  took 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
in  his  time  it  Vv^as  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  fixteen : '  and 
being  then  introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Q^  Mucius  Scsevola  the  augur,  the  principal 
law^'er  as  v/ell  as  flatefman  of  that  age;  and  after  his 
death  applied  himfelf  to  another  of  the  fame  family,  Sc^e-- 
vola  the  high-prieft ;  a  peribn  of  equal  character  for  pro- 
bity and  ikill  In  the  law.  Under  thefe  mafters  he  acquir- 
ed a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  cowntry:  a 
foundation  ufeful  to  all,  who  defign  to  enter  into  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at  Pvome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their 
poets  and  claflic  authors.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  De  I^gifcw, 
not  neglect  his  poetical  ftudies,  which  he  had  purfued  "•  23. 
under  Archias :  for  he  now  tranflated  Aratus  on  the  phas- 
nomena  of  the  heavens  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  maRy  . 
fragments  are  ftlU  extant ;  and  publifhed  alfo  an  original 
poem  of  the  heroic  kind  ifi  honour  of  his  countryman  C. 
Marlus.  This  was  much  admired  and  often  read  by  Atti- 
cus ;  and  old  Scaevola  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  in  the 
epigram,  which'  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  It  would  live  as  long  as  the  Rgman  name  and 
learning  fubfifted.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Ci-  1^;^  j 
cero's  poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratorlal,  If  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence; 
but  this  perhaps  we  fhall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fond- 
nefs  for  a  favourite  character,  which  will  not  fuffer  us  to 
deny  it  any  perfection  or  accomplifhment.  Non  cmnes 
pollumus  omnia,    is    a-  truth,   which  may  be  applied,  to  the 
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greateft  genius  that  ever  was  bornj  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  confidered  a  little  more  than  it  has  been,  would  have 
prevented  many  even  of  uncommon  abilities,  from  making 
themfelves  ridiculous  by  pretending  to  qualities,  which  they 
have  not  poflefled.  There  feems  to  have  been  fomething 
in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  that  difcipline  and  correftnefs  which  poetry  requires  5 
and,  though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  the  honour  of  cori-eding 
Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
dudbions  in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  of 
the  fucceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  with  fome  de^ 
,  gree   of  contempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed  by  a  ddmeftic 
war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic,  Cice- 
ro took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved 
as  a  volunteer  under  Syila.  P'or  though  he  had  not  much 
of  the  warlike  in  his  make,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  would  not  be  urged  very  powerfully  by  his  natural  in- 
clination into  fuch  fort  of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,  who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  peaceful  ftudies,  and  the  management 
of  civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tent (hare  of  military  fkill,  for  the  fake  of  governing  pro- 
vinces and  commanding  armies,  to  which  they  all  fucceed- 
ed  of  courfe  from  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  ofHces  of 
itate.  Cicero's  attention  and  pains  however  were  chiefly 
employed  in  improving  himfelf  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  con- 
duced to  perfect  him  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  con- 
ftant  in  his  attendance  upon  orators  and  philofophers :  re- 
fumed  his  oratorial  ftudies  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  orators  of  that  age ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  thofe  rhetorical  pieces  on  the  fubje6l  of  inven- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  condemned,  and  retrac^hed  in  his 
advanced  age,  as  unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment.  He 
became  the  fcholar  of  Philo  the  academic;  ftudied  logic  with 
Diodorus  the  ftoic ;  and  declaimed  daily  in  Latin  and  Greek 
with  his  fellow  ftudents  M.  Pifo  and  Q^  Pompeius,  who 
were  a  little  older  than  himfelf,  and  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip.  And  that  he  might  ne- 
gle£t  nothing,  which  could  any  ways  contribute  to  his  per- 
fetSlion,  he  fpent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in  the  company 
of  the  ladies ;  fuch  of  them  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkable  for 
their  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :  in  which 
he  fhould  be  imitated  and  follovved  by  the  learned  and  phi- 
lofophers of  every  age;  fuch  fort  of  converfe  being  indeed 
the  beft,  I  had  almoft  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming  that 

pedantry, 
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pedantry,  and  brufliing  ofF  that  riift,  which  men  are  apt  to 
contract  from  a  life  of  folitude  and  fludy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline, 
which  he  lays  down  as  neceflary  to  form  the  complete  ora- 
tor ;  and  perfectly  accomplifhed,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty  fix.  He  undertakes  the  caufc  of 
P.  Quincftius,  and  defends  S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria  in  a  man- 
ner, which  'gained  him  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city. 
The  fame  age  this,  as  the  learned  have  obferved,  in  which 
Demofthenes  firft  began  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  in  Athens; 
as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  that  was  the 
proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity. 

He  was  twenty  eight  years  old,  when  he  fet  forward  up- 
on his  travels  to  Greece  and  Afia ;  the  falhionable  tour 
of  all  thofe,  who  travelled  either  for  curiofity  or  improve- 
ment. His  firft  vifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts 
and  fciences  ;  where  he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T.  Pom- 
ponius,  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a 
great  part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  furname  of  At- 
ticus :  and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memorable 
friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  them  through  life,  with 
fo  celebrated  a  conftancy  and  affection.  From  Athens  he 
pafled  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  of  two  years,  came 
back  again  to  Italy.  This  voyage  of  Cicero  feems  to  be 
the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from  which  any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expefted.  He  did  not  ftir  abroad,  till 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  heme;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  neceffity  of  a  fo- 
reign one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country,  whatever 
was  proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate,  and 
therefore  went  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reafon, 
againft  the  impreffions  of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn,  as  to 
polifh  what  he  had  learnt,  by  vifiting  thofe  places,  where 
arts  and  fciences  flou;:iftied  in  their  greateft  perfetSlion  :  and 
he  ftaid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his 
pleafure,  detained  him.  Hence  at  length  he  returned,  not 
fraught  with  vice  and  folly,  as  we  too  often  fee  it  happen, 
(for  undoubtedly  he  knew,  that  thefe  were  commodities 
which  his  countrymen  abounded  in  at  home,  and  that  there 
was  no  occafion  in  the  leaft  to  import  them  from  abroad) 
but  pofieffed  of  every  accomplifhment,  which  could  im- 
prove and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year 
more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dig- 
nity of  quaeftor.     Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  be- 
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fore  his  qu3fcfk)rfliip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Rof- 
cius,  whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to 
the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome. 
The  quieflors  were  the  general  receivers  or  treafnrers  of  the 
repiablic,  and  were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftri- 
Wted  to  tlicm,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland 
•of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  Ihare :  and  that  part 
cf  it,  for  it  was  thought  confiderable  enough  to  be  divided 
■  im&  two  provinces^  which  was  called  Lilybseuna,  This 
•o:^ce  \ie  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  trufl:  j  and  he  ac- 
cjuitted  himfelf  fo  extremely  well  in  it,  that  be  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  In'  the  hours  of 
ieifure  from  his  provincial  aftairs  he  employed  himfelf  very 
diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  fhi- 
•dies.  Before  he  left  Sicil)-,  h^  made  the  to^n'  of  the  ifland 
to  fee  every  thi$ig  in  it  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially 
the  city  of  Syracuffe;  where  lie  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Ar- 
thimedes  to  the  magiftrates,  who  were  fhewing  him  the  cu- 
riofities  of  the  place,  but  who  to  his  furprife  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  any  fuch  tomb.  He  came  away  from  Sicily,  highly 
^}cV((^d  with  the  faccefs  of  his  adminiftration ;  and  flatter- 
ing himfelf,  that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifcs,  and 
that  the  people  would  grant  hifm  vrhatever  he  fhould  defire. 
in.  tMs  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli^  a  confiderable  port 
adjoining  to  Baii^,  where  there  was  a  perpetwai  refort  of  the 
^ich  and  great,  as  w^U  for  the  delights  of  its  fituation,  as^ 
the  ufe  of  its  kiths  and  hot  Xvaters.  But  here,  as  be  him- 
felf pleafiirttly  tells  the  ftory,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified 
'by  the  iiril:  friend  he  met :  who  afked  him,  ^  how  long  he 
**  had  left  Rome-,  and  what  neWs  there  ?  when  he  aufwered,,. 
''  that  he  came  fi-om  the  provinces:  from  Afi^ic,  I  fuppofe, 
♦'  fays  another  :  -a'«d  upon  liis  te^plylng  with  fome  indigna- 
*'  tion,  no,  I  come  from  Sicily,  a  third,  who  flood  by,. 
"  ^nd  had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifer,  faid  prcfently,  how ! 
**^  'did  not  you  know  tlmt  Cicero  was  qufcfror  of  Syracufe? 
**  ujK>n  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angr\^,  he 
'*  fell  into  the  humour  of  the  plade^  and  made  -himfelf 
Pre.  Plancio, «  one  of  the  compa;ny  who  ^ame  to  the  waters." 
*^*  We  have  no  accoimt  of  tfhe  precife  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 

riage with  Terentia,  'but  ^it  is  fuppofed  W  have  been  cele- 
brated,, immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Itaily, 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  was  now  dif- 
engaged  fj-^rii  liis  qusftormip  in  Sicily,  by  which  fitft  ftcp 
in  the  hg-d  afcent  Titid  gradation  of  ipublick  honours  "he 
had  grined  an  -immediate  right  to  the  fenate,  and  an  gic- 
2  tual 
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iual  aditiiffion  Into  it  during  life  ;  and  fettled  again  in  Rome, 
wiiere  he  employed  hiraieif  conilantly  in  defending  the  per- 
sons and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  gene* 
ra!  patron.     FivQ  years  were  almoft  elapfed,    fince  Cicero's 
election  to  the  quseftorikip,  which  was  the  proper  interval 
prclcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next   ofiice   of 
sedile ;  to  whidh   he  was  now,  in  his  thirty   feventh  yeatj 
€led:ed  by  the  unanimous  fu#rag£  of  all  the  tribes,  and  pre- 
ferably to  all  his  competitors.     After  Cicero's    6le6tion  to 
the  asdilefhip,  but  before  his  entrajice  into  the  oiice,  he  un- 
dertook tlie  famed  profecution  of  C.  Veires,    the  late  prae- 
tor of  Sicily;  who  was  charged  with  many  .flagrant  a(5fs  of 
injuftice,  rapine,    and  cruelty,    during  his  triennial  govern- 
ment of  thatifland.     This  was  one  of  the  molt  memorable 
tranfaciions  of  his  life  ;    for  which  he  was  greatly  and  juftly 
celebrated   by  antiquity,  and  for  which  he  will  in  all  ages 
be  admired  and  elfeemed  by  the  friends  of  mankind.     Th^ 
publiclc  adminiftration  was  at  that  time,  in  every  branch  of 
it,  moft  infamoully  corrupt.     The  great,  exhaufted  by  their 
luxury  and  vices,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  governments, 
than  to  enrich  themfeiv&s  in  the  tpoils  of  the  foreign   pro- 
vinces.    Their  bufmefs  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
they  might  purchafe  offices  at  home ;  and  to  plunder  the  al- 
lies in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens.     The  opprefled   in  the 
mean  while  found  it  in  vain  to  feek   relief  at  Rome,  where 
^ere  was  none,  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a 
noble  criminal ;  the  dcciiion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
/of  men  of  the-^iime  condition,  who  were  ufually  involved  in 
the  fame  crimes,    and  openly  proftituted  their  judgment  oii 
thefe  occafions  for  favour  or  a  bribe  :  fo  that  the  profecution 
of  Verres  was  both  fcafonable  and  popular,    as  it  was  likely 
to  give  fome  check   to  the  oppreflions  of  the  nobilit}^,    as 
well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  diftrefled  fubje61:s.     Cice- 
ro had  no  fooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,    than  an  unexpedt- 
«d  rival  {parted  up,    one  Q:  Caecilius,    a  Sicilian  hy  birch, 
who  had  been  quasftor  to  Verres;    and  by  a  pretence  of  per- 
gonal injuries  received  from  himj  and  a  particular  knowledge 
of  his  crimes,  claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  tafk  o<f 
accufmg  him,  or  at  leaftto  bear  a  joint  ihare  with  him.    But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fecret  friend,  employ- 
ed by  Verres   himfelf  to  got  the  caufe    into  his  hands   in 
order  to   betray   it :    but  in  the  firft  hearing  Cicero  eafily 
•iKook  off  this  weak  antagonift,    rallying  his  cha^-aifter   and 
pretenfions    with    a  great  deal   of  wit    and  humor,    as  ^ve 
.may  fee  in  the  oration  whicli  is  yet  extent,  and  -called  divi- 
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natio;  bccaufe  here  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witneffes, 
were  to  divine  as  it  were,  what  was  lit  to  be  done. 

This  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  a 
hundred  and  ten  days  were  granted  to  him  by  law  for 
preparing  the  evidence :  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine  witnefles,  and  col- 
lect fa<Els  to  fupport  the  indi£hnent.  He  was  aware,  that 
all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in  hopes 
to  tire  out  the  profecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the 
publick  refentment ;  fo  that  for  the  greater  difpatch  he  took 
along  with  him  his  coufm  L.  Cicero,  to  eafe  him  of  a  part 
of  the  trouble,  and  finiihed  his  progrefs  through  the  ifland, 
in  lets  than  half  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  him.  The 
Sicilians  received  him  every  where  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  uncommon  generofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking  in 
their  fervice ;  and  all  the  cities  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syracufe  and  Meflana,  with  which,  being 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  province,  Verres  had  taken 
care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correfpondence,  and  which  laft  contx- 
.nuf;d  throughout  firm  in  its  engagements  to  him.  Cicero 
came  back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprife  of  his  adverfaries,  much 
fooner  than  he  was  expefted,  and  full  charged  with  moft 
manifeft  proofs  of  Verres's  guilt.  On  his  return  he  found, 
what  he  fufpefted,  a  ftrong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the 
affair  by  all  the  arts  of  delay,  which  intereft  or  money 
could  procure.  This  put  him  upon  a  new  projeft,  of  fhort- 
ening  the  method  of  the  proceeding,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
iffue  at  any  rate  before  the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and 
his  afTeflbrs,  who  were  like  to  be  fair  and  equal  judges. 
Inftead  therefore  of  fpending  any  time  in  fpeaking,  or  em- 
ploying his  eloquence,  as  ufual,  in  enforcing  and  aggra- 
vating the  fevcral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  refolved  to  do 
nothing  more,  than  to  produce  his  witnefles,  and  offer  them 
to  be  interrogated  :  where  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and 
the  notoriety  of  the  guilt,  which  appeared  at  once  from 
the  very  recital  of  the  depofitions,  To  confounded  Horten- 
iius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually  ftiled 
the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  his 
client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  imme- 
diately, without  expelling  the  fcntence,  to  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  forgotten  and  deferred  by 
all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  mi- 
ferable  iituation  by  the  generoiity  of  Cicero ;  yet  was  pro- 
fcribed  and  murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  fine  flatuee  and  Corinthiaa  vefiels,  of  which 
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he  had  plundered  the  Sicih'ans  :  ''  happy  only,  as  Laftantius 
*'  fays,  before  his  death,  to  have  feen  the  more  depiorabje  end 
*'  of  his  old  enemy  and  accufer  Cicero."  Laftant.  I, 

After  the  expiration  of  his  asdilefhip  he  loft  his  couHn  L.  "*  *" 
Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Siciiy  ;  whofe 
death  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him  at  this  jun^lure,  be- 
caufe  he  wanted  his  help  in  making  intereft  for  the  prae- 
torfhip,  for  which  he  now  offered  himfelf  a  candidate,  af- 
ter the  ufual  interval  of  two  years,  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing choien  asdile.  However  fuch  was  the  people's  affedlion 
and  regard  for  him,  that  in  three  different  afiemblies  con- 
vened for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of  which  were  diflblv- 
ed  without  efFetSl,  he  was  declared  every  time  the  firft  prae- 
tor, by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the  centuries.  This  year  a 
law  was  propofed  by  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  that 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguifhing  the  re- 
mains of  the  pyratick  war,  ihould  have  the  government  of 
Afia  added  to  his  commifEon,  with  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatick  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  thofe 
parts.  Cicero  fupported  this  law  with  all  his  eloquence  in  Pro  lege 
a  fpeech  ftill  extant,  from  the  roftra,  which  he  had  never  ''^ajulia, 
mounted  till  this  occafion:  where,  in  difplaying  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  pi£hire  of  a  confummate 
general,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  colours,  which 
words  can  give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the  confullhip,  the  grand 
objeel  of  his  ambition ;  and  therefore  when  his  prajtorfhip 
was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign  province, 
the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and  the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.  He  had  no  particu- 
lar love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe  go- 
vernments had  no  charms  for  him :  the  glory  which  he  pur-  ^^ 
fued  wus  to  (hine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  ^B| 
of  its  laws,  and  to  teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute,  W^ 
the   citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and 
noife  in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  ne- 
gle6i:ed  in  the  leaft  thofe  arts  and  ftudies,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  but  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  every  thing, 
which  deferved  the  notice  of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte. 
Even  at  this  very  junC^ure,  though  he  was  entirely  taken 
up  in  fuing  for  the  confulfhip,  he  could  find  time  to  write 
to  Atticus  about  flatues  and  books.  Atticus  refided  many 
years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying him  to  buy  a  great  number  of  ftatues,  for  the  or- 
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riamcnt  of  his  feveral  villas ;  efpeclally  that  at  TurciiJurn, 
in  which  he  took  the  greateft  pleafurcj  for  its  delightful  fituci^ 
tion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rorne^  and  the  convenience 
of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city. 
Here  lie  had  built  fev^eral  rooms  and  galkries,  in  imitation 
cff  the  fchools  and  porticos  of  Athens;  y^hkh  he  calkd 
likevirife  by  their  Attick  names  of  the  academy  arid  gymnafi- 
Urn,  and  defigned  for  the  fame  ufe  of  philofophical  con- 
ferences -with  his  learned  friends.  He  had  given  Atticus 
a  general  corhhiifiion  to  purchafe  for  him  any  piece  of 
Grecian  art  or  fculpturc,  which  was  elegant  and  curi- 
ous, efpccially  of  the  literary  kind  or  proper  for  the  furni- 
tUfe  of  his  academy :  which  Atticus  executed  to  his  great 
fatisfa6lion,  and  ferit  him  at  different  times  feveral  cargoes 
of  ftatues,  v^hich  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  us^  at  the  port  of 
Epift.  ad  Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa.  Nor  was  he  lefs  eager 
Attic.  1,  i.  of  making  a  colleftion  of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  li- 
e*  3?  brary  by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.     This  was 

Attlcus's  dwn  paiiion,  who,  having  free  accefs  to  all  the  li- 
braries of  Athens,  was  employing  his  flaves  in  copying  the 
works  of  their  befl  writers^  not  only  for  his  own  ufe^  but 
for  fale  alfo,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  flave  and 
rnafler.  For  Atticus  \vas  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his 
rank  fbr  a  family  of  learned  flaves,  having  fcarce  a  foot- 
boy  in  his  houfe,  v/ho  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write 
for  him,  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  col- 
led:ion  of  choice  and  curious  books,  and  fignified  to  Cicera 
his  defign  of  felling  them  j  yet  feems  to  have  intim.ated  with- 
al, that  he  expected  a  larger  fum  for  them,  fhan  Cicero 
would  eafily  fpare  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
of  him  in  feveral  letters  to  referve  the  whole  number  fot 
him,  till  he  could  raiie  rhoney  enough  for  the  purchafe. 

Cicero  being  noW  in  his  forty  third  year,  the  proper  age 
required  by  law,  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fullhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpiclus  Galba,  L. 
St^rgius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  CafTius  Lpnginiis,  Q^ 
Cornificius,  C  Liclhius  Sacefdos.  The  two  firft  v/ere  pa- 
ti"lcians,  the  tv^  next  plebeians,  yet  noble;  the  two  laft  the 
fons  of  fat;hers.  Who  had  firft  imported  the  publick  honours 
lht6  their  families  :  Cicero  Was  the  only  new  man^  as  he 
"^U  c^lledj  amongil  therh,  or  One  born  of  equeftrian  rank. 
Thefe  Were  the  competitors ;  and  in  this  competition  the 
pVaitlce  of  bribing  Was  carrife'd  on  as  openly  and  as  fhame'- 
fully  Ly  Antonhis  and  Cajiline,  as  it  Ufually  is  at  our 
ele^ipns   htnt  in  finglarid:   ft)  openly,   in  fliort,   that  th« 
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fenat«  attempted,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  give  fome  check 
to  it    by  a  new  and  more  vigorous    law.     However  as  the 
ele<ftioii  approached,  Cicero's  iiUereft  appeared  to  be  fuperi-r 
or  to  that  of  all  the  candidates :  for  the  nobles  themfelves, 
though  always  envious  and  defiroiis  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out 
of  regard  to  the  dangers,    which  thieatened  the   city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame, 
began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  prefcrve  the 
republick,   and  break  the  cabals  of  the  defperate  by  the  vi- 
gour and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration :  "for  in  cafes  of  dan- 
*'  ger,    as  Salluft  obferves,  pride  and  envy  naturally   fubfide,  ^■^^'  ^^h 
•'  and  yield  the  poft  of  honour  to  virtue."     The  method  of  *^* 
choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,    but  by  a  kind  of 
ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood   diftributed    to   the   citizens 
with  the  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  inicribed 
upon  each:    but  in  Cicero's  cafe  the  people  were  not  con- 
tent with  this  fecret  and  filent  way,   but  before  they  came 
to  any  fcrutiny,    loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero 
the  firft  conful ;  fo   that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  '*  he  was  not 
"  chofen  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
''  fuffrage  of  the  city;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
"  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people,"  This  year  feveral  altera-  Or^t.  contra 
tions  happened  in  his  own  family.     His  father   died  ;    his  Ru'ium,  ii. 
daughter  Tullia  was  given   in  marriage  at  the  age  of  thir- ^'  ^^  '" 
teen  to  C.  Pifo  Frugi,    a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes, 
and  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Rome ;    and  his  fon  was  alfo 
born  in  the  fame  year.     So  that  with  the  highefi:  honour,  j|P 

which  the  publick  could  beflow,  he  received  the  higheft  plea- 
fure,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,  by  the  birth  of  a 
fon  and  heir  to  his  family. 

His  ftrft  care,  after  his  eledion  to  the  confulfhip,  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  gf  A^tonius,  who  was  elected  with 
him,  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  in-  Wt^ 

tercfts  of  the  republick  ;    being  convinced,  that  all  the  fuc-  fljV 

Cefs  gf  his  adminiftration  depended  upon  it.  He  began 
therefore  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  feldom 
fail$  of  its  elFe£^  with  men  of  his  chara6fer ;  the  offer  of 
power  to  bis  ^lyibition,  and  money  to  his  plcafures.  With 
thcfc  baits  he  caught  hirn;  and  a  barpaln  was  prefently  agreed 
upon  between  thern,  that  Antorjius  fliould  have  the  choice 
of  the  beft  province,  which  was  to  be  aftigned  to  them  at 
the  expiration  of  their  year.  Having  laid  this  foundation 
for  the  laudable  difcharge  of  his  confulfhip,  he  took  pof-^ 
fcilign  of  it,  as  ufual,  on  the  firft  gf  Januiiry;  and  had  no 
fogncr  entered  upon  this  high  office,    than  he  had  occafiou 
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to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  fcnate  with  the 
promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law :  the  purpofe  of  which 
was,  to  create  a  decemv irate,  or  ten  commiflioners,  with 
abfolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republick,  to  diftribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens, 
&c.  Thefe  laws  ufcd  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiftrates,  as 
oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multitude  againft 
the  publick  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bufmefs  was  to  qui- 
et the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle,  if  poffible, 
the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore  in  the 
fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own  dominion,  the  forum ; 
where  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roflra,  he 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eagernefs,  as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one.  This  alarm  being  over,  another  ac- 
cident broke  out,  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  a  law 
of  L.  Otho,  for  the  aflignment  of  dill in6t  feats  in  the  the- 
atres to  the  equeflrian  order,  who  ufed  before  to  fit  pro- 
mifcuoully  with  the  populace.  But  this  highly  oflcnded 
the  people,  who  could  not  digeft  the  indignity  of  being 
thrufl  fo  far  back  from  their  diverfions;  and  might  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  efleds  of  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. 

The  next  tranfadlon  of  moment,  in  which   he  was  en- 

%  gaged  v/as  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  fenator,  in 
whofe  favour  there  is  an  oration  of  his  Ifill  extant.  But  the 
grand  affair  of  all,  which  conffitutcd  the  glory  of  his  con- 
fulfhip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  v/ith  fuch  luftre  to  po- 
'  fterity,  was  the  fklll  he  fhewed,  and  the  unwearied  pains 
he  took,  in  fupprefHng  that  horrid  confpiracy,  which  was 
formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  for  the  fubver- 
iion  of  the  commonwealth.  Catiline  was  now  renewing 
his  efforts  for  the  confulflilp  with  greater  vigour  than  ever, 
and  by  fuch  open  methods  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  publifhed 
a  new  law  againft  it,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a  ten 
years  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be  leveled  at 
himfelf,  form^ed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicero,  with  fome  other 
chiefs  of  the  fenate,  on  the  day  of  eleftion,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  twentieth  of  October.  But  Cicero  gave  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which 
the  eledlion  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance :  and  the  day 
following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear 
5  himfelf 
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himfelf  of  this  charge ;  where,  without  denying  or  excufing 
it,  he  bluntly  told  them,  that  ^'  there  were  two  bodies  in  the 
"  republick,  meaning  the  fenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of 
*'  them  infirm  with  a  weak  head,    the  other  firm  without  a 
^«  head  J    which   lafl  had    fo    well  deferved  of  him,  that  it 
*'  fhould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived/'     He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  fame  kind  and  in  the  fame   place  a  few 
days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  im- 
peachment, he  fiercely  replied,  that  "  if  any  flame  fhould  be 
*'  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguifh  it,  not  with 
*' water,  but  a  general  ruin."  Thefe  declarations  ftartled  the  cicer.  pro 
fenate,  and  convinced  them,    that  nothing  but  a   defperate  Mur«n.  a5, 
confpiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  af-  ^' 
furance:    fo  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  that   de- 
cree, which  was  the  ufual  refuge  in  all  cafes  of  imminent 
danger,  of  ordering  the   confuls  to  take  care  that  the  re- 
publick received  no  harm.  ^^^'  ^^'^« 
Catiline,    repulfed  a    fecond  time   from  the  confulflilp,    ^''  "^  ■ 
and   breathing  nothing  but  revenge,    was  now  eager  and 
impatient  to  execute  his  grand  plot.     He  called  a  council 
therefore  of  all  the   confpirators,    to  fettle  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among  themfelvcs,  and  fix 
a   proper    day    for   the   execution.     The   number  of  their 
chiefs  was  above  thirty  five  -,    partly  of  the  fenatorian,  part- 
ly of  the  equeflrian  order.     The  fenators  were  P.   Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Caifius  Lon-        '      ^ 
ginus,  P.  Sylla,    Serv.  Sylla,    L.  Vargunteius,    Q^  Curius,  j^V 
Q^  Annius,    M.  Porcius  Lecca,    L.  Beftia.     At  a  meeting          Ww 
of  thefe  it  was  refolved,    that  a  general  infurre6lion   fhould 
be  raifed  through  Italy,    the  different  parts  of  which   were 
afHgned  to  different  leaders :  that  Rome  ihould  be  fired  in 
many  places  at  once,  and  a  maffacre  begun  at  the  fame  ^ 
time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all  their  enemies  j   that  in  the                fl^ 
confternation    of  the  fire  and  maffacre,    Catiline   fhould  be               4lr 
ready   with  his   Tufcan   army,    to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
publickconfufion,  and  make  himfelf  mafler  of  the  city:  where 
Lentulus   in  the  mean  time,  as  firft  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
fide  in  their  general  councils ;    CafHus  to  manage  the  affair 
of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direcfl  the  maffacre.     But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Cicero,  being  the  chief  obflacle  to  all  their  hopes, 
Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  taken  off,  before  he 
left  Rome  :    upon  which  two  knights  of  the   company  un- 
dertook to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  ear- 
ly vifit  on  pretence   of  bufmefs.     They   were  both  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe;  and  knowing 

his 
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his  cuftom  of  giving  free  accefs  to  all,  made  no  doubt 
of  being  readily  admitted,  as  one  of  the  two  afterwards 
confeflTed.  But  the  meeting  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Ci- 
cero had  information  of  all  that  pafTed  in  it :  for  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over 
Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpirators  of  fenatorian 
rank,  to  fend  him  a  punctual  account  of  all  their  delibera- 
tions. He  prefently  imparted  his  intelligence  to  fome  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  affembled  that  evening, 
as  ufual,  at  his  houfe;  informing  them  not  only  of  the 
defign,  but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
the  very  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gat-e.  All  which 
fell  out  exaftly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two  knights  came 
before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
^      houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  refufed  to  them. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  confpiracy,  when  Cicero  deli- 
vered the  firft  of  thofe  four  fpeeches,  which  were  fpoken 
upon  the  occafion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  extant.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  confpirators  was  on  the  6th  of  November  in  the 
evening  :  and  on  the  8th  he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  where  it  was  not  ufually 
held,  but  in  times  of  publick  alarm.  Catiline  himfelf, 
though  his  fchemes  were  not  only  fufpefted,  but  aftually 
difcovered,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very  meet- 
ing ;  which  fo  fhocked  the  whole  aflembly,  that  none  of  his 

jjL^  acquaintance  durft  not  venture  to  falute  him ;  and  the  con- 

^B^        fular  fenators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he 

^^jr  fat,  and  left  the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provok- 
ed by  his  impudence,  that  inftead  of  entering  upon  anj^  bu- 
fmefs,  as  he  defigned,  addreffing  himfelf  diredlly  to  Catiline, 
he  broke  out  into  a  moft  fevere  inve6live  againft  him  :  and 
with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incenfed  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  courfe  of  his  villainies,  and  the  notoriety 
of  his  treafons.  Catiline,  aftonifhed  by  the  thunder  of 
this  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  himfelf  in  anfwer  to  it :  but 
as  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and  began  to  reflecft  on  what, 
had  paiTed,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  diflemble  any  longer,  he 
jefolved  to  enter  into  a61:ion  immediately,  before  the  troops 
of  the  republick  were  increafed,  or  any  new  levies  made  : 
fo  that  after  a  fhort  conference  with  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
?Lnd  the  reft,  about  what  had  been  concerted  in  the  laft 
y  meeting,    and  promifing  a  fpeedy   return  at  the  head  of  a, 

ftrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  fmall  re-, 
tinuc;  apd  made  the  beft  of  hjs  v/ay  to  Manlius's  camp  in 
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Etfuria  ;  upon  which  he  and  Manlius  were  both  declared 
publick  enemies  by  the  fenate. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  and  loon  after  Catiline** 
flight,  Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to 
defend  L.  Murasna,  one  of  the  confuls  eh6t,  who  was  now 
brought  to  a  trial  for  bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had 
declared  in  the  fenate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's 
late  law  upon  one  of  the  confular  candidates  5  and  he  was  Plutarch  ia 
joined  in  the  accufation  by  one  of  the  difappointed  candi-Caton. 
dates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  perfon  of  diftinguilhed  worth  and 
character,  and  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age ;  for 
whofe  fervice,  and  at  whofe  inftance  Cicero's  law  againft 
bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  Muraena  was  unanimouily 
acquitted :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  furprife,  perfons 
fo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  on 
oppofite  fides  ?  Cicero  had  a  ftrift  intimacy  all  this  while 
with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intcreft  in 
this  very  conteft  for  the  confulfhip.  He  had  a  great  friend- 
fhip  alfo  with  Cato,  and  the  highefl  efteem  of  his  integri- 
ty. Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  againft  them  both, 
but  to  take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured 
even  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  rallying  the  profeffion  of 
Sulpicius  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of 
Cato  as  abfurd  and  impradlicable,  with  fo  much  humour 
and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  audience  very  merry,  and 
forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  "  what  a  facetious  conful  have  we  !''n,id 
But  what  deferves  great  attention,  the  oppofition  of  thefe 
eminent  men,  in  an  affair  fo  interefting,  gave  no  fort  of  in- 
terruption to  their  friendihip,  which  continued  as  firm  as 
ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives  :  and  Cicero,  who  lived  the 
longefl  of  them,  fhewed  the  real  value  that  he  had  for 
them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  publick  honours 
for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and  praifes  of  the  other. 
This  was  a  greatnefs  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfons  :  not  to  be  fhocked  by  the  parti- 
cular oppofition  of  their  friends,  when  their  general  views 
on  both  fides  were  laudable  and  virtuous.  The  examples  ^ 
of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  lefs  frequent  in  flates,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  publick  good  happens  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  broken  by 
^ny  little  differences  about  the  meafures  of  purfuing  it.  But 
where  private  ambitiQn  and  party  zeal  have  the  afcendant, 
there  every  oppofition  mufl  neceiiarily  create  animofity  ;  as 
it  ob{lru6ls  the  acquifitipn  of  that  good,  which  is  confidcrcd 
^1  t^f  9hief  ^nd  vf  lifii  private  benefit  and  advantage. 
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But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conrpiracy.     Lentulus^ 
and  the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propoiing  a!l 
things  for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  iblliciting 
men  of  all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  favour  their  caufe, 
or  be  of  any  ufe  to  it.     Among  the  reft  they  agreed  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the'ambairadors  of  the  Ailobroges; 
a  warlike,  mutinous,  faithlefs  people,  inhabking  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Savoy   and  Dauphiny,    greatly  diraiFe<£^ed 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe  for  rebellion-  Thefe 
ambailadbrs,  who  were  prepaiing  to  return  home,  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  fenate,  and  without  any  redrefs  of  the 
grievances    they    were   fent    to  complain  of^   received  the 
propofai  at  iirft  very  greedfly  ;  but  leBeeiing  afterwards  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprile,  and  tlie  danger  of  involving 
themfelves  and  their  country  in  i'o  defperate  a  caufe,  they 
refolved  to  dilcover  what  they  4cnew  toQ-  Fabius  Sanga, 
the  patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence 
©f  it  to   the  confuL     Cicero's  inftruc^ions  upon  it  were^ 
that  the  ambailadors  fliould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zea! 
which  they  had  hitherto  fhewn,  and  promife   every  thing 
that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  infight 
into  the  intent  of  the  plot,  with  diftin6t  proofs  againft  the 
particular  a<3:ors  in  it :  and  that  then  matters  fbould  be  fo 
contrived,    that,    upon  their  leaving  Rome   in   the  night, 
they  fhould  be  arrefted  with  their  papers  and  letters  about 
them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and   the  whole 
company  brought   priibners  to  Cicero's  houfe  by  break  of 
day.     Cicero  fummoiied  the  fenate  to  meet  immediately,  and 
fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Statrlius,  Cethegus^  and 
Lentulus  ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpetfting 
nothing  of  the  difcovery.     With  them,  and  the  ambafladors 
in  cuftody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of 
concord  ;    and  after  he  had  gwtn  the  aitembly  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  tlie  confpirators  who 
was  taken  with  the  anibaiTadors,    was  called  in  to  be  ex- 
amined feparately,  who  foon  confefled,  that  he  had  letters 
and  inftrullions  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  prefs  him  to 
accept  the  aiHftance  of  the  {laves,    and  to  lead   his   army 
with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that  when 
it  ihould  be  fet  on  fire  in   different  places,  and  the  general 
maflacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  tbofe  who 
efcaped,  and  join   with   his  friends   in  the  city.     The  am- 
bafiadors  were  examined  next,  who  declared,  that  they  had 
received   letters  to  their  nation  from  Lentulus,    Cethegus, 
and;  Statilius.     Thefe  letters  were  produced  and  read,  which 

fo 
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fo  deje£!:ed  and  confounded  the  confpirators,  that  they  had 
nothing  at  all  to  fay  for  themfelves.  After  the  criminals 
were  withdrawn  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  the  fenatc 
went  into  a  debate- upon  the  ftate  of  the  republick,  and 
came  unanimouily  to  the  following  refolution  among  othei-s, 
that  publick  thanks  fhould-  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the 
ampleft  manner  j  hy  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  providence, 
the  republick  was  delivered  from  the  greateft  dangers.  }^  CatH, 
Cicero  however  thought  it  prudent,  in  the  prefent  unlet-  '"*  ^  * 
tied  ilate  of  the  city,  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  conclufion 
as  loon  as  might  be;  and  therefore  brought  the  que- 
^ion  of  their  puni(hment,  without  further  delay,  before 
the  fenate,  which  he  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  the  next 
morning.  The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  ;  ^  , 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firft  rank.  Ca-  ? 
pital  punifhmen ts  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe  ,.;- 
laws  were  of  all  others  the  leaft  fanguinary  ;  banifhment, 
with  confifcation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  punifhment 
for  the  greateft  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  had  moved 
the  queftion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators ; 
Silanus,  the  conful  ele^i,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the 
firft,  advifed,  that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuftody,  with 
the  reft  who  fhould  afterwards  be  taken,  fliould  all  be  put 
to  death.  To  this  all  who  fpoke  after  him  readily  affented, 
till  it  came  to  J.  Caefar,  then  prsetor  ele£l:,  who,  in  an  elegant 
and  elaborate  fpeech,  ''  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel; 
*'  fmce  death,  he  faid,  was  not  a  puniihment,  but  relief  to 
''  the  miierable ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
*'  the  conftitution  of  the  republick."  He  therefore  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpirators  fhould 
be  confifcated,  and  their  perfons  clofely  confined  in  the 
ftrong  towns  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being  Salluft 
propofed,  the  next  queftion  was,  which  of  them  fhould  Cat.  50, 
take  place  :  Casfar's  had  made  a  great  impreflion  on  the 
afi'embly,  and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it, 
when  Cicero  rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which 
now  remains  on  the  fubje61:  of  this  t'ranfadtion  :  which 
fpeech  had  the  defued  effedl:,  and  turned  the  fcale  in  fa- 
vour of  Silanus's  opinion.  The  vote  was  no  fooner  pafled, 
than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execution,  left  the  night 
which  was  coming  on  fhould  produce  any  new  difturbance. 
He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard,  and  taking  Lentulus  from  his  cuftody,  conveyed 
him  through  the  forum  to  the  common  prifon,  where  he 
delivered  him  to  tlie  executioners,  who  prefently  ftranj^led 
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hitrt.  The  other  confplrators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Ga-J- 
binius  were  condu^led  to  their  execution  by  the  prsetors^ 
and  put  to  death  in  the  ikme  manner.  Catiline  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  ftouter 
refiftance  than  they  imagined  ;  having  filled  up  his  troops 
to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thoufand 
fighting  men ;  but  when  the  fatal  account  came,  of  the 
death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft,  the  face  of  his  affairs  be- 
gaji  to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
5efertion  of  thofe,  whom  hopes  of  victory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
efcape  Into  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  through 
the  Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  ;  in 
which,  after  a  fharp  and  bloody  action,  he  and  all  his  army 
were  entirely  deftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  confpira- 
€:y  ;  and  Cicero,  for  the  great  part  he  a6ted  in  the  fup- 
preflion  of  it,  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater 
Patriae,  which  he  retained  for  a  long  time  after  :  "  Hail  thou, 

H*ft  nat     ^'  ^^y^  Pliny,  who  was  firft:  faluted  the  pai-ent  of  thy  coun- 

■vii.  30,         *  ^H/ 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  refign  the  confulfhip,  according  to  cuftom,  in 
an  aflembly  to  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath,  oi 
having  difcharged  it  with  fidelity ;  which  alfo  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a  fpeech  from  the  expiring  confuL 
He  had  mounted  the  roflra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
iaft  a6t  of  his  ofHce,  when  Mctellus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more,  than  barely  take  the  oath  :  declaring,  that  he,  who 
liad  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  (peak,  for  himfelf.  U.pon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form 
of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore  out  aloud., 
that  he  had  faved  the  republick  and  city  from  ruin :  which 
the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  univerfal  fhout,  and 
with  one  voice  cried    out,   that  what  he  had  fworn  was 

InPifon.  3.^yg^     However,  he  had  no  fooner  cjuitted  his  office,  than 

ep.  am.v.a.j^^  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is  the 
certain  fruit  of  illuftripus  merit.  He  was  now  therefore 
the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft 
whom  he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  Jefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too  :  whofe  united  fpleen 
;never  left  purfuing  him  from  this  moment,  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had  fo  lately  preferved. 
The  tribune  Metellus,  as  we  hav<?  feen,  began  the  attack, 
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'and  continued  it  by  infultiiig  and  reviling  him  in-  all  his  ha- 
rangues, for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial  ;  ia 
ail  which  he  was  ftrenuouily  fupported  by  J.  Caefar.  Cicero, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  took  care  to  fend  ^ 
particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey, 
who  was  finifhing  the  Mithridatick  war  in  Alia  j  in  hopes 
to  prevent  any  wrong  impreilion  there,  from  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  publick  decla- 
fation  in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey 
beijig  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caefar  of  the  ill  humour, 
which  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  anfwered  him 
with  great  coldnefs,  and,  inftead  of  paying  him  any  compli- 
ment, took  <no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  palTed  in  the  affair 
of  Catiline  :  upon  which  Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  ^  /• 
letter  which  is  Itili  extant.  7, 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CralTus  on 
the  Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always 
lived  with  his  father,  and  which  Jie  is  now  fuppofed  to  have 
given  up  to  his  brother  Quintus,  The  houfe  coft  him 
near  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  and  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  noblell:  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Drufus  ;  on  whiph 
©ccafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  architetSl  promifed  to 
build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neigh- 
bours ihould  overlook  him  :  ^*  but  if  you  have  any  Ikill,  re- 
*^  plied  Drufus,  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the.  world  may 
*'  fee  what  I  am  doing/'  The  purchafe  offoexpenlive  a  houfe  Veil.  P. 
raifed  fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  efpecially  as  it  was  terc 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he  himfeif 
does  not  diflemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  "  he  was 
*'  now  fo  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  aplot^  only  thatEp.  fam.*^ 
**  the  confpirators  would  not  truft  him."  6, 

The  -molt  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year, 
which  was  the  forty-fifth  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollution 
of  the  myileries  of  the  Bona  dea  by  P.  Clodius  ;  which,  by 
an  unhappy  train  of  confequences,  involved  Cicero  in  a 
great  and  unexpeiled  calamity,  Clodius  had  aa  intrigue 
with  Caefar's  wife  Pompeivi,  who,  according  to  annual 
cuftom,  was  now  celebrating  in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  Sa- 
crifices of  the  goddeis,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was 
admitted ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupu- 
loufly  excluded,,  that  even  pi^iures  of  that  fort  were  covered, 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius's  imagination 
greatly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miflrefs  in  the  midft  of  her 
koly  minillry  j   and  with  this  view  he  drefTed  himfeif  in  a 
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woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without 
difcovery  :  but  by  fome  miftake  between  him  and  his  guide, 
he  loft  his  way,  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in 
unluckily  among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was 
detedled  by  his  voice ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while 
Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently 
fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  ageneral  fcandal  and  horror  through 
the  city.  The  whole  defence  which  Clodius  made,  when, 
by  order  of  the  fenate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to 
prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fa61: ;  for  which  pur- 
^|ta|  pofe  he  produced  men  to  fwear,  that  he  was  then  at  Inte- 
f|B^  ramna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city.  But 
Cicero,  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that 
Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morning  at  his  houfe 
in  Rome.  Clodius  however  was  abfolved  by  thirty  one  of 
the  judges,  while  twenty  five  only  condemned  him  :  and  as 
Cicero  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by 
a  fentence,  given  in  flat  contradiction  to  his  teftimony,  fo 
he  made  it  his  bufinefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  ini- 
quity of  it,  and  to  fting  the  feveral  aClors  of  it  with  all 
the  keennefs  of  his  raillery.  About  a  year  after  Clodius, 
who  had  been  contriving  all  the  while  how  to  revenge  him- 
felf on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the  fchemc, 
which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpofe.  His  projeft  was  to 
get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which  by  fome 
ftratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people. 
But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by 
its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make  him- 
felf a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian houfe,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  fufFrage 
of  the  people.  Caefar  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  fcheme, 
ajid  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it :  i^ot  that  they  intended  to 
ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  under  the  lafti  ;  and  if 
they  could  not  draw  him  into  their  meafures,  or  make  him 
•at  leaft  fit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon  him.  Cicero 
affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt,  which  it  feemed  to 
deferve  ;  fometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  pleafantry, 
fometimes  admoniftiing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  But  what- 
ever face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a 
xeal  uneafinefs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more 
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dofely  with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  proteclidn  agalnft 
a  ftorm,  which  he  law  ready  to  break  upon  him. 

The  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called, 
was  now  formed;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality,  but 
a  traiterous  cbnfpiracy  of  three  of  the  moil  powerful  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence, 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief  mo- 
tive was,  to  get  his  adls  confirmed  by  Caefar  in  his  conful- 
fliip,  which  was  now  coming  on  :  Caefar,  by  giving  way 
to  Pompey *s  glor}^  to  advance  his  own :  and  Crafiiis's,  to  gain 
that  afcendancy  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  Caefar, 
which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made 
what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  triumvirate ;  been  admitted 
even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league : 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republick 
abhorred.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been  pufhing  on 
the  bufmefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  effe61:ed ;  and 
began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofcn  without  any  op^ 
pofition.  Caefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue 
Cicero's  fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a 
dependence  upon  him  :  for  whicli  end,  while  he  was  pri- 
vately encouraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofmg 
expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his  for- 
tunes feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  his 
enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to  any  man,  and 
much  more  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always  fufpe<fl:ed, 
and  whofe  meafures  he  never  approved.  This  ftilfnefs  in 
Cicero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  rcfolved  immediately 
to  allift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  opptefs  him  :  v/hile 
Pompey  all  the  while  was  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  aflurances, 
confirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fuffer  him 
to  be  hurt.  Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the 
people  with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 
advantage  ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce, 
with  a  better  grace,  the  ground  plot  of  the  play,  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  Cicero :  which  was  now  diredly  attempted 
by  a  fpecial  law,  importing,  that  whoever  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned  and  without  a  trial,  fhould  beVcll.  Patcrc 
prohibited  from  fire  and  water.  Though  Cicero  was  not'"*  45* 
named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was, 
the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  j  which,  though 
Vol.  Ill,  S  not 
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not  done  by  his  fingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of  the ' 
fenate,  was  alledged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Cicero,  finding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as 
was  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  publick  impeachment ;  which 
however  was  an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  ftep,  and  helped 
to  precipitate  his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor 
perfonally  afFedted  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and 
feemingly  juft,  reaching  only  to  thofe,  who  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  illegally  :  whether  this  was  his  cafe,  or  not, 
was  not  the  point  in  ifiue,  but  to  be  the  fubje6t  of  another 
trial.  He  was  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late ; 
and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that  being  a  byftander,  and  lefs 
Isp.  adAttic.  heated  in  the  game  than  himfelf,  he  fliould  fuffer  him  to 
iii.  15'  make  fuch  blunders.  The  tide  however  bore  hard  againft 
him.  Ceefar,  though  he  affedted  great  moderation,  was  fe- 
cretly  againft  him  :  Pompey,  who  had  hitherta  given  him 
the  itrongeft  aflurances  of  his  friendship,  began  now,  as  the 
plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  and  referved,  and 
at  laft  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  faction 
treated  his  charader  and  confulfhip  with  the  u-tmoft  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob-  contrived  to 
meet  and  infult  him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his 
cowardice  and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  ftones  at 
him.  This  being  the  ftate  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called 
a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolu- 
tion,  agreeably  to  their  advice.  The  queftion  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  beft  to  ftay,  and  defend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to 
fave  the  effufion  of  blood  by  retreating,  till  the  ftorm  fhould 
blow  over.  Some  advifed  the  firft  ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all 
Hortenhus,  warifily  urged  the  laft  :  which,  concurring  alfo 
with  Atticus's  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of 
all  his  own  family,  made  him  refolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius 
filled  the  forum  with  his  band  of  flaves  and  incendiaries, 
which  he  called  the  Roman  people,  though  there  was  not 
one  honeft  citizen,  or  man  of  credit  amongtt  them  ;  and 
publifhed  a  law  in  form  againft  him  for  putting  citizens 
to  death  unheard  and  uncondemned,  and  confirming  his 
banifliment  in  the  ufual  terms  employed  on  fuch  occafions. 
This  law  pafied  without  oppofition  :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time 
in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but  fell  to  work  immediately  in 
plundering,  burning,  and  demolilhing  Cicero's  houfes  both 
in  the  city  and  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 
•    -  calamity 
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calamity  of  his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himfelf  with  that 
firmnefs,  which  might  reafonably  be  expected  from  one, 
who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  republick  j  conici- 
ous  of  his  integrity,  and  fufFering  in  the  caufe  of  his  coun- 
try :  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
exprefiions  of  grief  and  defpair,  that  his  beft  friends  and 
even  his  wife  were  forced  to  admonifh  him  fometimes,  to 
roufe  his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  charad^er. 
Atticus  was  constantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent 
him  word  of  a  report,  that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one 
of  CrafTus's  freed  men,  that  his  afHidlion  had  difordered  his  Ep.  adAttlc, 
fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakefl:  part;"'«is« 
the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable.  To  have  been 
as  great  in  affliition,  as  he  was  in  profperity,  would  have 
been  a  perfection,  not  given  to  man :  yet  this  very  weak- 
nefs  flowed  from  a  fource  which  rendered  him  the  more 
amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life  ;  and  the  fame  tender- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his 
children,  his  country,  more  pafTionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When  he 
had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  recall  him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to 
which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed.  Many  obftru(Stions, 
as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  given  to  it  by  the  Clodian 
faction;  but  this  made  the  fenate  only  the  more  refolute  to  ^ 

efFe<St  it.  They  palTed  a  vote  therefore  that  no  other  bufi- 
nefs  fhould  be  done,  till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  ;  which 
at  laft  it  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner, 
that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  ima-  p^o  domo, 
gine  that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight,  for  the  28. 
fake  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  reftored  to  his  for- 
mer dignity,  arid  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfa- 
6lion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates  and 
houfes,  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  more 
magnificence  than  before.  B.ut  he  had  domeftick  grievances 
about  this  time,  which  touched  him  very  nearly  ;  and  which, 
as  he  fignifies  obfcurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  explained  by  a  letter.  They  arofe  chiefly  from 
the  petulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him 
frequent  occafions  of  chagrin ;  and  by  a  feries  of  repeated 
provocations  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft,  which 
ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.  As  to  his  publick  concerns,  his 
chief  point  Was  how  to  fupp'ort  his  former  authority  in  the 
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city,  which  It  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the  government 
t)f  the  rcpublick  was  uf^^irped  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
a  few  :  and  therefore,  inftcad  of  the  able  ftatefman  and  ge- 
nerous patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed 
him,  we  find  him  aiding  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing 
the  triumvirate,  which  could  not  be  controuled,  in  the  beft 
manner  he  could  for  the  publick  welfare.  In  the  fifty-fixth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  into  Afia,  and  obliged  to  afliime  a 
new  chara£ter,  which  he  had  never  before  fuftained,  of  the 
governor  of  a  province  and  general  of  an  army.  Thefe 
preferments  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  ardently  defired 
by  the  great,  for  the  .advantages  they  afforded  both  of  ac- 
quiring power,  and  amaffing  wealth  :  yet  they  had  no  charms 
for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difagreeable  to  his  temper, 
Avhich  was  not  formed  for  military  achievements,  but  to 
iit  at  the  helm,  *  and  fhine  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
whole  republick.  However  he  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in 
adminiftering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia ; 
where  his  whole  care  was,  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  di- 
ftri6i:s,  of  that  exceffive  load  of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them. 
Nor  does  he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the 
courage  or  conduft  of  an  experienced  leader.  For  he  played 
the  general  fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was 
Concerned,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed 
to  him  at  Rom.e,  and  was  not  without  fome  expedation 
even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  publick  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair,  that 
engaged  all  peoples  thoughts,  was  the  expectation  of  a 
breach  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be 
now  unavoidable.  Craffus  had  been  deftroyed  with  his 
army  fome  years  ago  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  j  and 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pompey  married,  and 
who,  while  fhe  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Caefar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gal- 
lick  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke :  but  though  his  commiflion  was  near  expiring,  he 
feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  return- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  private  fubje6t:.  He  pretended, 
that  he  could  not  poffibly  be  fafe,  if  he  parted  with  his 
army;  efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofitlon  to  a 
breach,  Cicero  foon  learnt  fiom  his  friends,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw 
the  confequerjccs   of  a  war  more  coolly  and  clearly  than 
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any  of  them,  (o  his  firft  refolution  was  to  apply  all  his 
endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  ot  a  peace. 
He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide,  not  that  he  was  irre- 
folute  which  of  them  to  choofe,  for  he  was  determined 
within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey ;  but  the  diificulty  was 
how  to  ad  in  the  mean  time  towards  Csefar,  fo  as  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  were  pre- 
pared againft  him,  for  abrogating  his  command,  and  oblig- 
ing him  to  difband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy.  Here  he  wiftied  to  ftand  neuter  a  while,  that 
he  might  a61:  the  mediator  with  a  better  grace  and  ef- 
fe(5l.  In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview  v^^ith  Pompey, 
who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived  to  have  a 
fecond  conference  with  him,  before  he  reached  the  city,  ia 
hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  ofF  from  that  vain 
proje6t  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 
zeal  of  his   friends  in  the  fenate.     Cicero  however  would  ^    < 

not  ftill  be  driven  from  it:    the  more  he  obferved  the  dif-  <'*^^ 

pofition   of  both  parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  necefli-  ^ 

ty  of  it.  The  honeft,  as  they  were  called,  were  difunited 
amongft  themfelves;  many  of  them  were  diflatisfied  with 
Pompey ;  all  fierce  and  violent ;  and  denouncing  nothing 
but  ruin  to  their  adverfaries.  He  clearly  forefaw,  what  he 
declared  without  fcruple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever 
got  the  better,  the  war  muft  neceflarily  end  in  a  tyranny. 
The  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  Ad  Atta^ 
conquered,  theyfhouldbe  profcribed,  if  their  friends,  beflaves.  ^"'/'Jlf 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city  however,    than  he   fell,      *  #^^^ 
as  he   tells  us,  into  the  very   flame  of  civil  difcord,    and  ^PJ^*  ^«'"»  ^ 
found  the  war  in  effect:  proclaimed  :    for  the  fenate  had  juft  ^^^'  "* 
voted  a  decree,  that  Csefar  fhould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  cer- 
tain day,    or  be  declared  an  enemy ;    and   Casfar*s   fudden 
march  towards  Rome  effeftually  confirmed  it.     In  the  midft 
of  all  this  hurry  and  confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicitous  ,^,., 

about  Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,    for  that  was  not  ""/ 

to  be  expelled,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftand  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effecSt,  and  employed 
all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with  letters  on  that 
head;  all  which  was  done,  but  in  vain,  for  Cicero  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  thefe 
letters  give  us  a  moft  fenfible  proof  of  the  high  eftcem  and 
credit,  in  which  Cicero  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome : 
when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  de- 
cide, we  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a 
man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  (kill  in  arms^  or  t«- 
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Icnts  for  war.  Purfuing  however  the  refult  of  all  his  deli- 
berations, he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  and  was 
then  at  Dyrrhachium;  and  arrived  fafely  in  his  camp  with 
his  fon,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  committing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  family  to  the  iffue  of  that  caufe.  His 
perfonal  ^ffeSiion  for  the  man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the 
reproaches  of  the  better  fort,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tar- 
dinefs,  and  above  all,  his  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
made  him  refolve  at  all  adventures  to  run  after  him.  But  as 
he  entered  into  the  war  with  rclu6lance,  fo  he  found  no- 
thing in  it,  but  what  increafed  his  difguft.  He  difliked  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  had  done,  or  defigned  to  do ;  faw  no- 
thing good  amongft  them  but  their  caufe 3  and  that  their 
own  councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  difTatisiied  with 
Pompey's  management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning :  he 
tells  Atticus,  he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and 
now  perceived  him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable 
fituatlon  he  declined  all  employment ;  and  finding  his  coun- 
fels  wholly  flighted,  refumed  his  ufual  way  of  rallery,  for 
he  was  a  great  jefler,  and  what  he  could  not  difTuade  by  his 
authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefts.  When 
Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them: 
bow  can  I  come  late,  faid  he,  when  I  find  nothing  in  rea- 
dinefs  among  you?  and  upon  Pompey's  afking  him  farcafli- 
^  cally,  where  his  fon-in-law  Dolabella  was;  he  is  with  your 

father-in-law,  replied  he.  To  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from 
Italy,  and  informing  them  of  a  flrong  report  at  Rome,  that 
Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Caefar :  and  you  failed  hither 
therefore,  faid  he,  that  you  might  fee  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  By  the  frequency  of  thefe  fplenetick  jokes,  he  is  faid 
,    f    to  have   provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell  him,  I  wifh  you 

f'twrnai.  i.  3'  would  go  over  to  the  other   fide,    that  you  may  begin   to 

PJutarch,  in  fear  us. 

^  Ci«er.  After  the  battle   of  Pharfalia,    in  which  Pompey  was  de- 

feated, Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  receiv- 
ed into  great  favour  by  Caefar ;  who  was  now  declared  dicta- 
tor the  fecond  time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mafler  of  the 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from 
his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  Httle  difcompofed  at  the 
thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Caefar,  and  the  indignity 
of  offering  him/elf  to  a  conqueror,  againfl  whom  he  had 
been  in  arms ;  for  though  upon  many  accounts  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  expert  a  kind  'reception  from  Caefar,  yet  he  hardly 
thought  his  life,    he  fays,    worth  begging;  fuice  what  was 
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given   by  a  mafter,  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at 
pleafure.     But  at  their  meeting,    he  had  no  occafion  to  fay 
or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :    for  Caefar  no 
fooner  faw  him,  than  he  alighted,    and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him   alone,  converfmg  very  familiarly  for 
feveral  furlongs.     About  the  end  of  the  year,    Caefar  em-Ep.  adAttic. 
barked  for  Africa,  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Pompeian  ge-r  >•  16—20. 
nerals,    who,  aflift.ed  by  king  Juba,    held   the  pofleffion  of 
that  province  with  a   vaft   army :    but  while   the   generai 
attention  was  employed  in    the   expectation  of  fome  deci- 
five  blow,  Cicero,  defpairing  of  any  good  from  either  fide, 
chofe  to  live   retired,    and  out  of  fight;    and   whether  in 
the  city  or   she  country,  fhut  himfelf  up  with  his  books ; 
which,    as  he  often  fays,    had  hitherto  been  the   diverfion 
only,   but  were  now  become  the  fupport,  of  his  life.     In  Ep.  fam.  ix. 
this  retreat   he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip    and  corre-2« 
fpondence  with  M.  Terentius  Vafrp,  who  is   faid  to  have 
been  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  wrote  two  of 
thofe  pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,    which  are  ftill  extant 
in  his  works. 

He  was  now  in  his  fixty  firll  year,  and  forced  to  part  at 
lail  with  his  wife  Terentia ;  whofe  humour  and  conduit: 
had  long  been  uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  fome 
cenfure;  for  putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  lived  with  him 
above  thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  extremely  dear  to 
him :  and  what  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally  ..4p  • 
him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome  young  woman,  named  /* 
Publilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his  own,  and  to 
whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit:  and  though  he  had  borne 
her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  flourifhing  ftate 
of  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con- 
tinual fucceflion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want 
of  eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Caefar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of 
July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpent  fome  days  : 
upon  which  Cicero  fays  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro, 
he  had  never  feen  that  farm  of  his  before,  which  though 
one  of  the  worft  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  Some  Ibid,  ix.  7, 
of  Cicero's  jefts  upon  Caefar's  adminiftration  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved ;  which  fhew,  that  his  friends  had  reafon  enough  to 
admonifh  him  to  be  ftill  more  upon  his  guard.  Csefar  had 
advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimick  aCtor,  to  the  order 
of  knights  i  but  when  he  ftept  from  the  ftage  into  the  the- 
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atrc,  to  take  his  place  on  the  equeftrian  benches,  none  of 
the  knights  wOuld  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft  them.  As  he 
was  marching  ofF  therefore  with  difgrace,  happening  to  pafs 
near  Cicero,  1  would  make  room  for  you  here,  fays  he,  on 
bur  bench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crouded  :  alluding 
to  Caefar's  filling  up  the  fenate  alfo  with  the  fcum  of  his 

»  creatures,  and  even  with  ftrangers  and  biirbarians.  At  ano- 
ther time  being  defired  by  a  friend,  in  a  publick  company, 
to  procure  for  his  fon  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  in  one  of  the 
corporate  towns  of  Italy,  he  fhall  have  it,  fays  he,  if  you 
pleafe,  at  Rome ;  but  it  w^ill  be  difficult  at  Pompeii.  An 
acquaintance  likewife  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his 
refpe6ls  to  him,  and  being  afked,  what  bufinefs  had  brought 
him  to  Rome,  faid,  that  he  was  fent  upon  an  embafly  to 
Caefar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try :  upon  which  Cicero  replied,  if  ypu  fucceed,  you  Ihall 
Macrcb.  fat.be  an  ambaflador  alfo  for  us.  Caefar,  on  the  other  hand, 
2,  3.  Sue-  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles  to  be  irrecon- 
tomusy  ,  cileable  to  his  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friendfhip  to 
the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  chara6ter,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  all 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour  ;  which  however  Cicero  never 
ufed  for  any  purpofes  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
any  calamity  in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,  and  to 
ferve  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from  their  coun-- 
try  and  families,  for  the  adherence  to  that  caufe,  which  he 
himfelf  had  efpoufed, 

Cicero  was  now  opprefled  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel 
affli61:ion,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia ;  who 
died  in  childbed,  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third 
hufband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  two  and  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death;  and  by  the  few  hints,  which 
are  left  of  her  chara6i:er,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft  affectionately  and 
pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father ;  and  to  the  ufual  graces  of 
her  fex,  having  added  the  more  folid  accomplifhments  of 
knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  com- 
panion as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age ;  and  was  juftly 
eftecmed  not  only  as  one  of  the  beft,  but  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  His  affli61:ion  for  the  death 
of  this  daughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  faid 
to  have  come  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  true,  except  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in 
his  own  family  :  for  his  firft  care  was,  to  fhun  all  company 
as  much  as  he  could,  bv  removing  to  Atticus's  l^oufe,  where 
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he  lived  chiefly  in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he 

could  meet  with,  on  the  fubje6t  of  moderating  grief.     But 

finding  his  refidence  here  too  publick,  and  a  greater  refort 

to  him,  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one   of 

his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian  fhore, 

at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,   covered  v^^ith 

woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  fhady  w^alks  ;  a  fcene  of  all 

others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could 

give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.     "  Here,  fays  he  to  Atticus, 

*'  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man,   every  morning  early 

"  I  hide   myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the   wood,    and  never 

"  come  out  till  the  evening.     Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is 

"  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  foUtude  j    and  my  whole  conver- 

"  fation  is  with  my  books."     Indeed  his  whole  time  was  Ep,  adAttic 

employed  in  little  elfe  than    reading  and  writing,    during  xii.  15. 

Caefar's  adminiftration,    which   he   never  could   chearfully 

fubmit  to  y  and  it  was  within  this  period,  that  he  drew  up 

fome  of  the  graveft  of  thofe  philofophical  pieces,  which  are 

ftill  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Caefar,  by  the  confpiracy  formed  againft 
him  by  Brutus  and  Caflius,  Cicero  became  once  more  him- 
felf.  By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fub- 
jedion  to  a  fuperior,  and  all  uneafmefs  and  indignity  of 
managing  a  power,  which  every  moment  could  opprefs  hira. 
He  was  without  competition  the  firffc  citizen  in  Rome  5  the 
firft  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the  fenate  and  ^    ^^ 

people,  which  great  merit  and  fervices  will  neceffarily  give  /  "^^ 

in  a  free  city.  The  confpirators  confidered  him  as  fuch, 
and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  fure  friend  ;  for  they  had 
no  fooner  killed  Csefar  in  the  fenate  houfe,  which  Cicero 
tells  us  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up 
his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  con- 
gratulate with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  And 
when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with 
their  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city, 
they  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero. 
Hence  Antony  afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him 
in  publick  with  being  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  princi^ 
pal  advifer  of  it.  It  is  evident  indeed  from  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  he  had  an  expeftation  of  fuch  an  attempt  j  for 
he  prophefied  very  early,  that  Crefar's  reign  could  not  laft 
fix  months,  but  muflr  neceffarily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or 
of  itfelf;  nay  farther,  he  hoped  to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  is  ibid,  x.?, 
certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it:  for 
though  he  had  the  ftri^left  frie^dfliip  with  the  chief  a6tors. 
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and  they  the  greateft  confidence  in  him,  yet  his.  age,  clia- 
ra<5ler,  and  dignity,  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a 
part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature  j  and  to  embark  himfelf 
in  an  affair  fo  defperate,  with  a  number  of  men,  wh»,  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 
be  trufied,  or,  as  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known  by 
PhUipp.  ii.    him. 

But  though  Caefar's  reign  was  now  indeed  fallen,  yet 
Cicero's  hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difappointed :  and 
though  the  confpiracy  had  fucceeded  againft  Caefar,  yet  it 
ilrew  after  it  a  train  of  confequences,  which,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  ended  in  the  deftru£tion  not  only  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  of  even  Cicero  himfelf.  The  confpira- 
tors  had  formed  no  fcheme  beyond  the  death  of  Caefar ; 
but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed  and  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done,  as  the  reft  of  the  city  was.  Their  irrefo- 
jution  and  delays  therefore  gave  Antony  leifure  to  recolle<3: 
himfelf,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  things  on  the  pre- 
tence of  publick  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
moll  pernicious  ufe;  amongft  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all  Caefar's  afts, 
and  for  the  allowance  of  a  publick  funeral  to  C^far, 
from  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  fol- 
di^rs  and  the  populace  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  republican 
caufe;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  fo  well,  that  Brutus  and 
Caffius  had  then  no  fmall  difHculty  to  defend  their  lives 
and  houfes  from  the  violence  of  his  mob,  and,  with  the 
refl  of  the  confpirators,  were  foon  after  obliged  to  quit 
Rome,  Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and  Caffius, 
not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turn 
.by  the  indolence  of  his  friends.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  an  excurfion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to  Athens, 
to  ftudy  under  the  philofophers  of  that  place,  and  particu- 
laily  under  Cratippus,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetick  fe<S.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferei^ces 
with  his  old  friends  of  the  oppofite  party,  the  late  minifters 
■of  Caefar's  power ;  among  whom  were  Hirtius,  Panfa,  &c. 
There  werefeveral  reafons,  which  made  it  neceffary  to  thefe 
men,  to  court  Cicero  at^  this  time  as  much  as  ever.  For 
if  the  republick  happened  to  recover  itfeif,  he  was  of  all 
m^n  the  moft  capable  to  protect  them  on  that  fide :  if  not, 
the  moft  able  to  afiift  them  againft  Antony,  whofe  defigns 
and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  ft  ill  more  ;  for  if  they  muft  have  a 
jRew  mafter,  they  were  dii'pofed,  for  the  f^ke  of  Csefar,  to 
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prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  OcStavIus.  For  this  new  acl:or 
was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage;  and  though  hitherto 
but  little  conlldered,  foon  made  the  firft  figure  upon  it,  and 
drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.  He  had  been  Tent  a 
few  months  before  to  Appollonia,  there  to  wait  for  his 
uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him  :  but  the  news  of  Caefar's  death  foon  brought 
him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for 
himfelf,  by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of 
his  uncle's  fri«nds.  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at 
this  time;  and  they  prefented  06lavius  to  him,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeflions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it  neceflary  to  cherim 
and  encourage  0£lavius,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony :  but  could  not  yet  be  per- 
fuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs.  He  fufpe^led  his 
youth,  and  want  of  experience ;  and  that  he  had  not 
flrength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony ;  and  above  all,  that 
he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He 
thought  it  impoffible,  he  fhould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them, 
and  was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper 
hand,  his  nincle's  a£ls  would  be  more  violently  enforced, 
and  his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf. And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laft  to  unite  himfelf 
to  Odavius's  interefts,  it  was  with   no  other  view,  but  to  ■  - 

arm  him  with  a  power  fufEcient  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  fo 
checked  and  limited,  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  opprefs 
the  republick. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politicks,  he  was  profecuting 
his  ftudies  ftill  with  his  ufual  application ;  and  befides  fome 
philofophical  pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of  offices,  or 
the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon.  A  work  ad- 
mired by  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  moft  perfe6l  fyftem 
of  heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft  effort  and  fpecimen, 
of  what  reafon  could  do  towards  guiding  man  through  life 
with  innocence  and  happinefs.  However  he  paid  a  conftant 
attention  to  publick  affairs  ;  miffed  no  opportunities,  but 
did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for  the 
recovery  of  the  republick  :  for  all  that  vigour,  with  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfclf,  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  councils  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe 
memorable  Philippicks,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifh- 
ed  againft  Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of 
^iti^uity,     But  all  was  in  vain  :  for  though  Antony's  army 

was 
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was  entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modcna,  which  made 
many  people  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablilhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the  con- 
fuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  action,  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  all  Cicero's  fchcmes,  and  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  the  republick.  0£tavius  grew  more  and  more, 
intractable  ;  being  perfuaded  they  owed  their  iafety  to  him, 
and  every  thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about  that  dread- 
ful union  of  him  with  Lepldus  and  Antony,  which  was 
formed  fo  foon  after.  Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Brutus 
and  Caflius  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republick  :  but, 
after  all  his  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  feemed  to 
have  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  it.  Yet  notvi^ithftand- 
ing  the  pains  that  Cicero  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ftrug- 
gle  he  was  making  in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus, 
who  was  naturally  peevifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly 
•chagrined by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging 
of  councils  by  events,  was  difpofed  at  laft  to  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  him.  He  charged  him  chiefly,  that  by  a  pro- 
fufion  of  honours  on  young  Caefar,  he  had  infpired  him 
with  an  ambition,  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  re- 
\  publick,  and  armed  him  with  that  power,  which  he  was 
now  employing  to  opprefs  it:  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
hj  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Csfar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  own  vigour,  to  the  publick  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  An- 
tony ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  expe6tation ;  and 
would  certainly  have  gained  his  end,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  accidents,  which  could  not  be  forefeen.  For 
it  is  evident  from  many  fa6ls,  that  he  was  always  jealous 
of  Caefar,  and  inftead  of  increafmg,  was  contriving  fome 
check  to  his  authority ;  till  by  the  death  of  the  confuls,  he 
flipt  out  of  his  hands,  and  became  too  ftrong  to  be  managed 
by  him  any  longer. 

0£lavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  to- 
wards Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  who  had  already 
paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought  their  arrnies  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  him ;  which  had  been 
privately  concerted  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league, 
and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  amongft 
themfelves.  The  place,  appointed  for  this  interview,  was 
a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by 
the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs  near  to  that  city.    Here  they 
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met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjuft 
the  plan  of  their  accommodation :  the  fubftance  of  which 
was,  that  the  three  {hould  be  invefted  jointly  with  fupreme 
power,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  die  title  of  triumvirs, 
for  fettling  the  ftate  of  the  republick  ;  that  they  fhould  a£t 
in  all  cafes  by  common  confent  j  nominate  the  magiftrates 
and  2;overnours  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  determine 
all  aftairs  relating  to  the  publick  by  their  fole  will  and 
pleafure;  &c.  &c.  The  laft  thing,  which  they  adjufted,  was 
the  lift  of  a  profcription,  which  they  were  determined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  oc- 
cafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ; 
till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  collegues.  The 
whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  three  hundred  fena- 
tors  and  two  thoufand  knights  ;  all  doomed  to  die  for  a 
crime  the  moft  unpardonable  to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  referved  the  publication  of  the 
general  lift  to  their  arrival  at  Rome  ;  excepting  only  a  few 
of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party, 
about  feventeen  in  all ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero, 
For  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union, 
and  a  neceflary  facrifice  to  the  common  intereft  of  the 
three.  Thofe,  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
termined to  deftroy  him  ;  fince  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  fufFered  in  an  enemy,  and  experience  had  fhewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  oppreflbrs  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he  firft  received 
the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in. 
it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret, 
if  poflible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife 
thofe,  whom  they  had  deftined  to  deftrudioh,  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it,  upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards 
Afturia,  the  neareft  village,  which  he  had  upon  the  fea; 
where  he  embarked  in  a  veflel  ready  for  him,  with  in^^ 
tent  to  tranfport  himfelf  di redely  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  winds  being  crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the 
fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two 
leagues  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at  Circa:um,  and  fpent  a 
night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.  The 
queftion  was,  what  courfe  he  fhould  fteer  ;  and  whether  he 
ihould  fly  to  Brutus,  or  CalTius,  or  to  S.  Pompeius ;    but 
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after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them,  it  is  fald,  pleafed 
InCiceroji.  him  fo  much,  as  the  expedient  of  dying.     So  that,  as  Plu- 
tarch fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe  ;  in  order  to  leave  the 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Caefar's  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude:   but   the    importunity  of  his  fervants    prevailed 
with  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again 
on  fhore,    to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a 
mile  from  the  coaft :   weary  of  his  life  and  the   fea ;  and 
declaring  he  would  die  in  that  country,  which  he   had  fo 
Sentc.  fua-  often  favcd.   Here  he  flept  foundly  for  feveral  hours  ;  though, 
fcr.  i.  as  fome   writers  tell  us,    a   great  number  of  crows  were 

fluttering  all  the  while,  and  making  a  ftrange  noife  about 
his  windows,  as  if  to  roufe  and  warn  him  of  the  approach- 
ing fate ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way  into  the 
chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed  cloaths;  till  his 
/laves,  admonifhedby  this  prodigy,  and  afhamed  to  fee  brute 
creatures  more  follicitous  for  his  fafety  than  themfelves, 
forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  fhip,  through  the  private  ways 
and  walks  of  his  woods  j  having  juil  heard,  that  foldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  queft  of  him,  and 
^  liiot  far  from  the  villa.     As  foon   as  they  were  gone,    the 

foldiers  arrived  at  the  houfe ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be 
fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and  overtook 
him  in  the  wood.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas, 
a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  foon 
as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfelves 
to  fight,  being  refolved  to  defend  their  mafter's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  j  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him 
down,  and  to  make  no  rcfiftance.  Then  looking  upon  his 
executioners  with  great  prefence  and  firmnefs,  and  thruit- 
ing  his  neck,  as  forwardly  as  he  could,  out  of  the  litter, 
he  bad  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted. 
tJpon  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands, 
a?nd  returned  with  them  in  all  hafte  and  great  joy  towards 
Rome,  as  the  moft  agreeable  prefent,  which  they  could 
carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himfelf  with  the  con- 
veyance, without  refie^Hing  on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that 
V.U.Mixim.  head,  which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found  Antony  in  the 
'-  3*  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but 

upon  fhewing,  from  a  difbnce,  the  fpoils  which  he  brought, 
he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown,  and  about  eight  thcufand  pounds  fterling.     Antony 

ordered 
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ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the 

two  hands  :  a  fad  fpe6!acle  to  the  city  ;  and  what  drew  tears 

from  every  eye ;  to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  ufed 

to  exert  themfelves  {o  gloriouily  from  that  place,  in  defence 

of  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the   Roman 

people,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to  the  feorn  of  fycophants  and 

traitors.     The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that 

age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's 

an  univerfal  one.     It   was  a  triumph    over   the   republick  Cremut<OT 

itfelf ;    and  feemed  to   confirm  and  eftablifli  the  perpetual  Cord  us  apud 

llaveiy  to  Rome.     Antony  confidered  it  as  fuch  i  and,  fati-  ^^"^' 

ated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  profcription  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  I>ecember;  about  ten 
days  from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate  ;  after  he  had 
lived  fixty  three  years,  eleven  months^  and  five  days. 

CICERO  (Marcus)  thefon  of  Marcus  TulliusCicerdr 
of  whom  it  is  the  moft  necefiary  to  give  fome  account,  be- 
caufe  his  character  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  a 
very  difadvantageous,  and,  as  many  think,  in  a  very  inju- 
rious light.  For  he  has  generally  been  reprefented,  both 
hj  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and 
even  a.  proverb  of  degeneracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  en-  Senec.  de  <^ 
quire  accurately  into  the  fadt,  we  fhall  not  find  fufficient  Benef.  4, 
ground  for  fo  fcandalous  a  tradition.  3°* 

He  was  born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, of  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the 
confulfhip  :  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64  ;  '(i||| 

years  before  Chrift.     In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continu-  ^ 

ed  under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all 
imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius ; 
was  modeft,  traceable,  and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  ftudies, 
and  expert  in  his  exercifes :  fo  that  in  the  Pharfalick  war, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in 
Pompey's  camp,  by  his  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the 
javelin,  and  all  the  other  accomplifhments  of  a  young  foldier.  cic.  de  oflic,^  *^ 
Not  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to  Athens,  as"«  U* 
we  have  faid,  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus.  Here  indeed,  upon 
his  firfi  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregu- 
larity of  conduct  and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made 
his  father  uneafy :  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  mafter  of  rhetorick ;  a  lover  of 
wine  and  pleafure  ;  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  expoflu- 
lated  with  fcverely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  from  his  at- 
tendance upon  him.     But  the  young  man  was  foon  made 
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fcnfible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  femcfn-. 
ftrances  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Atticus  j  fo  that 
his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,  and  enlarged  his  allow- 
ance ;  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700 1.  per  annum. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who 
had  occafion  to  vifit  Athens,  are  conftant  and  uniform  ia 
their  praifes  of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue  and  good  principles :  of 
which  he  fent  a  high  encomium  to  his  father,  and  entrufted 
him,  though  but  twenty  years  old,  with  a  principal  com- 
mand in  his  army:  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a 
fmgular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  conduct ;  and  in 
feveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  where 
he  cornmanded  in  chief,  always  came  off"  vi6lorious.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey  ;  who  had  taken  pofTeflion  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,  and  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans  :  where  young  Cicero 
was  received  again  with  particular  honours  ;  and  continued 
fighting  ftill  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty  :  till 
Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  ob- 
tained, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  re- 
ftoration  of  all  the  profcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were 
then  in  arms  with  him.  Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave 
of  Pompey,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his 
party :  where  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  condition, 
of  a  private  nobleman  ;  remote  from  all  publick  affairs  ; 
partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times,  averfe  to  his  name 
and  principles  ;  partly  through  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
the  republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  ftill  to  the  laft. 
In  this  uneafy  ftate,  where  he  had  nothing  to  roufe  his 
virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftrange  that  he  funk 
into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleafure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine ;  which  began  to  be  the  faftiionable  vice  of 
this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who  had  lately  pub- 
liftied  a  volume  on  the  triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young 
Cicero  is  faid  to  have  pracftifed  it  likewife  to  great  excefs, 
and  to  have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  he  ufed  to  fwal- 
low  at  a  draught :  as  he  had  refolved,  fays  Pliny,  to  deprive 
Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the  glory  of  being 
the  firft  drunkard  of  the  empire. 

Auguftus  however  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  make  him  a  prieft  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of 
thofe  magiftratesj   w^ho  prefided    over    the  coinage  of  the 
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pU^lick  money:  in  regard  to  which  there  Is  a  medal  ftill 
extant,  with  the  name  of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  on  the  other ;  who  was  one  of  his  collegues 
in  this  office.  But  upon  the  laft  breach  with  Antony,  Au- 
guftus  no  fooner  became  the  fole  mafter  of  Rome,  than 
he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  confulfhip  :  fo  that  his 
letters,  which  brought  the  news  t)f  the  viSiovy  at  A6lium, 
and  conqueft  of  Egypt,  were  addrefied  to  Cicero  the  conful ; 
who  had  the  pleafure  of  publifhing  them  to  the  fenate  and 
people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree, 
which  ordered  all  the  ftatues  and  monuments  of  Antony 
to  be  demolifhed,  and  that  no  perfon  of  his  family  fhould 
ever  after  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  this  ho- 
nour to  the  fon,  Auguftus  made  fome  atonement  for  his 
treachery  to  the  father;  and  by  giving  the  family  this  op- 
portunity of  revenging  his  death  upon  Antony,  fixed  the 
blame  of  it  alfo  there:  while  the  people  looked  upon  it 
as  divine  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  An- 
tony's name  and  fortunes  fhould,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of 
affairs,  be  renewed  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero.  Soon  Plutarch 
after  Cicero's  confulfhip,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Afia,  ''^  ^'^*  ^'^> 
or,  as  Appian  fays,  of  Syria;  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  ^*  "^^  ' 
provinces  of  the  empire :  from  which  time  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  him  in  hifiory.  He  died  probably  foon 
after ;  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  reproach  of  his  in- 
temperance, and  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  councils  of 
the  ftate.  But  from  the  honours  already  menticned,  it  is 
evident,  that  his  life,  though  blemifhed  by  fome  fcandal,  yet 
was  not  void  of  dignity  ;  and  amidft  all  the  vices,  with 
which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  fa- 
ther's wit  and  politenefs. 

There  are  two  flories  related  of  him,  which  fhew,  that  Sen.  fuas,  ^ 
his   natural   courage  and  high    fpirit  were  far  from   being^*  ^* 
fubdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes.     For  being 
in  company  with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drank   very 
hard,  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  pafiion,  he  threw  a  cup  at 
the  head  of  Agrippa  ;  who,  next  toAuguftus,  bore  the  chief 
iway  in  Rome.     He  was  provoked  to  it   probably  by  fome  pnn.  hift. 
difpute  in  politicks,  or  infult   on   the   late  champions,  and  nat.  xiv.  22. 
vanquifhed  caufe  of  the  republick. 

At  another  time  during  his  g-overnment  of  Afia,  one 
Ceitius,  who  was  afterwards  praetor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times, 
and  a  reviler  of  his  father,  having  the  aiTurance  to  come  one 
day  to  his   table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  enquired  his  name. 
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and  underftood,  that  it  was  the  man,  who  ufed  to  infultthe 
memory  of  his  father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and  pub- 
M.  Senert.  lickly  whipt.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely 
firafor.  6.  correfpond  with  the  fplendor  of  his  father's,  it  feems  charge- 
able to  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault ;  and  to  the 
miferable  ftate  of  the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for  the 
attainment  of  his  father's  honours,  or  the  imitation  of  his 
virtues  :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  better  times,  and  a  free  re- 
publick,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo  eminent  a  fcho- 
lar,  or  orator,  or  ftatefman  as  his  father,  yet  he  would  have 
excelled  him  probably  in  that  character,  which  confered  a 
more  fubftantial  power  and  dazzling  glory,  the  fame  of  a 
brave  and  accomplifhed  general. 

CIMABUE  (Giovanni)  a  renowned  painter,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1240,  and  was  the  firft  who 
De  Piles  revived  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  a 
Frefnoy,  &c.  noble  family,  and  a  lad  of  fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to 
fchool,  in  order  to  learn  the  belles  lettres  of  thofe  times ; 
but  inftead  of  minding  his  books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpend 
all  his  time  in  drawing  the  figures  of  men,  or  horfes,  or 
the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  backfide  of  his  books.  The 
line  arts  having  been  extinct  in  Italy,  ever  fmce  the  eruption 
of  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  J:*lorence  had  fent  at  that 
time  for  painters  out  of  Greece,  to  reftore  painting  in  Tuf- 
cany.  Cimabue  was  their  firft  dii'ciple  :  for  following  his 
natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  fchool,  and  pafs  whole 
days  with  thofe  painters  to  fee  them  work.  His  father  per- 
ceiving what  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly  he  fell  to  bu- 
fmefs,  and  foon  furpafled  his  mafters  both  in  defign  and 
colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  ftrength  and  freedom  to 
his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive :  and  though 
he  wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  fliadows,  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpe6iive,  and  in 
divers  other  particulars  but  indifferently  accomplifhed,  yet 
the  foundation,  which  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  en- 
titled him  to  the  name  of  the  "  father  of  the  firft  age,  or 
*'  infancy  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 
in  frefco,  and  in  diftemper,  painting  in  oil  being  not  then 
found  out.  He  painted  a  great  many  things  at  Florence, 
fome  of  which  are  yet  remaining  :  but,  as  his  fame  began 
to  fpread,  he  was  fent  for  to  many  remote  places,  and  among 
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tlie  reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  the  birt  pk 
of  St.  Francis.  There  in  the  lower  church,  in  company 
with  thofe  Greek  painters,  he  painted  fome  of  the  cieling 
and  the  fides  of  the  church,  with  the  ftories  of  the  lives 
of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis  ;  in  all  which  he  fo  far 
out  did  the  coadjutors,  that,  taking  courage,  he  refolved  to 
paint  by  himfelf,  and  undertook  the  upper  church  in  frefco. 
Being  returned  to  Florence,  he  painted  for  the  church  of 
San6ta  Maria  Novella,  where  he  went  firft  to  fchool,  a  great 
piece  of  our  lady,  v/hich  is  (till  to  be  ken  between  the 
chapel  of  the  Rucillai,  and  that  of  the  Bardi  di  Vernia ; 
and  which  was  the  biggeft  picture,  that  had  been  feen  in 
thofe  days.  The  connoIfTeurs  fay,  that  one  may  even  now 
difcern  in  it  the  Greek  way  of  his  firft  mafters,  though 
bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern  way  of  painting. 
It  produced  however  fo  much  wonder  in  the  people  of  thofe 
times,  that  it  was  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfe  to  the 
church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  folemn  procellion  ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  city  for 
it.  There  is  a  tradition,  that,  while  Cimabue  was  doing 
this  piece  in  a  garden  he  had  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
Charles  of  Anjou  king  of  Naples  came  through  Florence : 
where  being  received  with  all  poilible  demonftrations  of  re- 
fpedi:,  the  magiftrates,  among  other  entertainments,  carried 
him  to  fee  this  piece.  And  becaufe  no  body  had  yet  feen 
it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence  waited  upon  him  thither ; 
and  with  fuch  extraordinary  rejoicings,  that  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri,  that  is,  the  merry 
luburb  J  which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day,  though  it 
has  fmce  been  built  upon,  and  made  a  part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  alfo  a  great  archlteft,  as  well  as  painter, 
and  concerned  in  the  fabrick  of  San6ta  Maria  del  Fior  in 
Florence  :  during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fixty  years,  he  died.  He  left  many  difciples,  and 
among  the  reft  Ghiotto,  who  proved  an  excellent  mafter. 
It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo 
much  out  done  by  his  fcholar  Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is.  Cimabue's  pi6lure  is  ftill  to 
be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of  Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel 
houfe  of  San6ta  Maria  Novella,  made  in  Porfil,  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  faith.  It  is  a  figure,  which  has  a  lean  face,  a  little 
red  beard,  in  point  with  a  capuche,  or  monks  hood,  upon 
his  head,  after  the  faftiion  of  thofe  times :  and  the  figure 
next  to  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himfelf,  who  drew  his  ownP*'"^*'*8 
piaure  by  the  help  of  two  looking  glafles.  tfTi' 
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CrOFANI  (Hercules)    a  learned  Italian    of  Sulmo, 
publifhed  annotations  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  the 
year  1578,  to  which  he  prefixed  the   life  of  Ovid,  and  a 
.      defcription  of  the  country  of  Sulmo.     It  is  faid,   that  the 
honour,  which  Ciofani  afTumed  to  himfelf  upon  being  the 
countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to  undertake  his  com- 
mentaries upon  this  poet ;  and  that  the  hearty  inclination, 
with  which  he  purfued  the  agreeable  tafk,  contributed  not 
Balllet,       a  little  to  his  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it.     Paul  Manu- 
jugemens,    ^-^^  ^^       ^^^^  j^jg  notes   upon  the  Metamorphofis  are  full 
^"^jzT^'of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
Muretus  has  pafTed  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.     Scaliger 
fays  in  general,  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid ;  and  adds, 
what  is  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeft 
man.     He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  modeft  as 
well  as  a  very  judicious  and  learned  man ;    ready  to  com- 
mend others,  but  an  enemy   to  cenfure..    His  annotations 
upon  Ovid  were  printed  atfirft  in  a  feparate  volume  by  them- 
felves  ;    but  they  have  fmce   been  difperfed  among  others, 
fome   of  them  at  leaft,    in  the  variorum   editions  of  that 
author. 

CLAGETT  (William)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  in  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  Suffolk,  of  which  his  father  was  lecturer,  upon  the 
Biogr.Brit.  14th  of  September  1646;    and  educated  at  the  free  fchool 
there  under  dr.  Thomas  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  on  Sta- 
tius.     He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in   Cambridge 
upon  the   5th  of  September   1659,  when   he  was  not   full 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts  regularly, 
ending  with  that  of  do6tor  In  divinity  in  the  year   1683. 
His  firft   appearance  In  the  world  was   at  his  own  native 
tov/n  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  preachers,  and  continued  fuch  for  feven  years.    Then  he 
removed  to  Gray's  Inn  in  London,  and  was  elefted  preacher 
to  that   honourable  fociety  upon  the  firfl  vacancy.  ^  Befides 
this  employment,  which  he   held  as  long  as    he  lived,  he 
was  prefented  by  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was   a  rela- 
tion of  his  wife,     to   the  redory    of  Farnham   Royal   in 
BuckinghamfhIre,  into  which  he  was   inflituted  upon  the 
14th  of  May   1683.     He  was  lecturer  alfo  of  St.  Michael 
BaiTifliaw,  to  which  he  was  elecSted  by  that  parifn,  upon  the 
death  of  dr.   Benjamin  Calamy;    and  dr.  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  York,    in    his  preface  to  dr.  Clagett's   fer- 
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moris,  fays,  that  "  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fuc-  I 
*'  ceflively  ledurers  of  one  parifh,  nor  was  ever  anyp^rifh  \ 
*'  kinder  to  two  ledturers."     He  was   alfo  chaplain  in  or-    7 
dinary  to  the  king.     He  died  of  the  fmall  pox  upon  the  28th    I 
of  March  1688,  in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  age;  and 
his  wife  died  eighteen  days  after  him  of  the  fame  diftem- 
per,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Michael  Baflifhaw  in  the  fame 
grave  with  him.     He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qua- 
lities, fo  that  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  jufHy 
lamented.     Dr.  Sharp,  in  the  preface  above-mentioned,  has 
given  him  a  noble  charac^ter  :  and  bifhop  Burnet  has  ranked 
him  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men,  whofe  lives  and 
labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church  from  the 
reproaches  which  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Hift.  of  his 
It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  excellent  °^".^"^"' 
divines,  who  made  the   noble  ftand  againft  popery,  in  the.gj.* 
reign  of  king  James  II. 

Dr.  Clagett  publifhed  feveral  things ;  a  few  pieces  againft 
the  diflenters,  many  againft  the  papifts,  fome  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  "  the  Prefervative  againft  popery,^'  which  is 
a  collection  of  trafts  printed  in  1739  in  two  volumes  folio. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  a  confutation  of  fome 
part  of  dr.  Owen's  book  upon  that  fubjedl:.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1677  in  Svoj 
and  the  fecond  in  1680,  in  which  there  is  An  anfwer  to 
mr.  John  Humphrey's  animadverfions  on  the  firft  part. 
There  was  alfo  a  third  part  defigned :  for  dr.  Owen  having 
made  a  great  fhew  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  of  quotati- 
ons from  the  fathers,  as  if  antiquity  had  been  on  his  fide, 
dr.  Clagett  intended  to  prove,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  fecond  part,  that  dr.  Owen  had  not  the  fathers 
on  his  fide.  The  doctor  had  finiftied  his  colIecSlions  from 
the  ancients  to  this  purpofe,  and  made  the  book  ready  for 
the  prefs;  but  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  the  manu- 
fcript  copy  was  lodged  with  a  friend  of  his,  whofe  houfe 
was  burnt,  and  the  book  periftied  in  the  flames,  after  which 
accident  he  had  no  time  to  finifti  his  colledlions,  though 
he  began  them  a  fecond  time.  From  thefe  feveral  pieces, 
which  dr.  Clagett  publifhed  himfelf,  the  reader,  as  dr.  Sharp 
obferves,  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  genius  and  abilities  : 
"  and  if  a  friend,  adds  he,  can  fpeak  without  partiality, 
*'  there  doth  in  thofe  writings  appear  fo  ftrong  a  judgment, 
*'  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  of  reafoning,  fo  much  honefty 
^''  and  candour  of  temper,  fo  great  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity, 
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j<'  fo  much  fpirit  and  quicknefs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
<c  qu.iiities  that  can  recommend  an  author,  or  render  his 
ic  Dooks  excellent  in  their  kind,  that  I  fnould  not  fcruple 
*'  to  give  dr.  Clagett  a  place  among  the  moft  eminent  and 
5"'    ''  celebrated  writers  of  this  church." 

After  this  learned  author's  deceafe,  his  brother  Nicholas 
Clagett  publifhed  four  volumes    of  his  fermons :    the    firft 
in   1689,  and  the  third  and  fourth  not  till  1720.     It  is  re- 
markable, that  one  of  thefe  fermons  was  greatly  admired  by 
queen  Mary,  namely,  the  fixteenth  in  the  firft  volume  upon 
Job  ii.  10.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 
"  and  fhall  not  we  receive  evil  ?'*  This   the  pious  queen 
defired^to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a 
Tenifon's     little  before  her  deceafe.     It  was  compofed  by  the  learned 
th"T n-^  1   ^'^^^^^"  "P°^  ^^^  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  juft 
of  queen      before  J  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  he  made. 

mary, 

CLAGETT  (Nicholas)  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  not 
only  by  publifhing  the  fermons  of  his  deceafed  elder  brother, 
as  we  have  juft  obferved,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamphlets 
of  his  own,  which  fhewed  ingenuity  and  learning,  though 
not  equal  to  his  brother's.  He  was  born  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  in  May  1654,  and  educated  at  the  fchool  there  under 
mr.  Edward  Leeds,  who  publilhed  Selecl;  dialogues  of  Lu- 
cian,  a  Greek  grammar.  Sic.  He  was  admitted  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge  upon  the  12th  of  January  167 1,  re- 
gularly took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  commenced 
do6lor  in  divinity.  Upon  his  brother's  removal  to  Gray's 
Inn,  he  was  eleded  in  his  room,  March  21,  1680,  preacher 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury  5  in  which  ftation  he  continued  near 
forty  fix  years.  He  was  not  in  the  mean  time  without  other 
preferment.  In  February  1683,  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Thurlo  Parva ;  and  in  June  1693,  made  arch- 
deacon of  Sudbury  by  Moore,  then  bifhop  x)f  Norwich.  He 
had  alfo  the  re6lory  of  Hitcham  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 
inftituted  in  March  1707.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  January 
1726-7,  in  the  feventy  third  year  of  his  age:  and  among 
other  children  left  Nicholas,  who  was  afterwards  lord  bi- 
ihop  ol  Exeter.  His  writings  were,  i.  A  perfuafive  to 
peaceablenefs  and  obedience.  An  affize  fermon  publifhed  in 
1683.  2,  A  perl'uafive  to  an  ingenious  trial  of  opinions  in 
religion.  A  pamphlet  in  1685.  3.  A  vifitation  fermon  in 
1686.  4.  Chriftian  fimplicity.  A  fermon  preached  before 
the  queen,  December  31,  1704.  5.  Truth  defended,  and 
troldnefs  in  error  rebuked,     A  confiderable  qO^-^yo  volume 
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againft  mr.  Whifton's  book,  iiititJed,  The  accomplifhment 
of  fcripture  prophecies.     This   was   publilhed  in  the  year 

J710. 

CLARKE  (Samuel)  celebrated  for  his  ikill  in  oriental 
learning,  was  born  at  Brackiey  in  Northamptonfhire,  and 
became  a  ftudent  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford  ih  the  year 
1638,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  He  refided  in  Wood's 
that  univerfity  three  years,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  ^^^*"« 
it,  becaufe  the  town  was  about  to  be  garrifcned  for  the 
ufe  o{  king  Charles  L  but  after  the  furrender  of  that  place 
to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  college,  fubmitted  to 
the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  and  the 
fame  year,  which  was  1648,  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  The  year  following  he  was  defigned  the  firft  archity- 
pographus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his  better  encourage- 
ment in  that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadlefliip 
of  the  civil  law,  when  it  fliould  become  vacant,  given  to 
him,  and  to  his  fuccefTors  in  that  place  for  ever.  In  1650 
he  was  mafter  of  a  boarding  fchool  at  Iflington  near  London, 
during  his  continuance  at  which  place  he  lent  an  affifting  hand 
towards  the  correding  and  publifhing  the  Polyglott  bible. 
In  1658  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to  tlie  univerfity;  and 
forefeeing  the  death  of  him,  who  held  the  fuperior  beadle- 
/hip  of  law,  was  elected  architypographus  May  14,  1658, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  fuperior  beadle  of  the 
civil  law ;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Halywell,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Oxford,  upon  December  27,  1669. 

He  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  had  alfo  an  uncommon  fkill  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. His  works  are  as  follows.  Varias  le6i:iones  &  ob- 
fervationes  in  Chaldaicam  paraphrafim :  thefe  are  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott  bible  beginning  at  page  1 7th. 
Scientia  metrica  &  phythmica ;  feu  tradlatus  de  profodia  Ara- 
bica  ex  authoribus  probatiffimis  eruta.  And,  Septimum  Bi- 
bliorum  Polyglottum  volumen  cum  verfionibus  antiquiffimis, 
non  Chaldaica  tantum,  fed  Syriacis,  iEthiopicis,  Copticis, 
WVrabicis,  Perficis  contextum.  He  alfo  tranflated  fnom  the 
original  manufcript  of  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  Pa- 
raphraftes  Chaldaeus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon ;  which  book  dr. 
Edmund  Caftell  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that  elaborate 
work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  Perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglott 
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bible,  which  laft  he  tranflated  into  Latin ;  and  there  goes 
aifo.  under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin 

Wood's        ^^  another  piece,  intitled,  The  miftna  of  the  firft  Maflereth 

Athene       or  tracSt  of  the  talmud,  called  Beracoth. 

Oxon. 

CLARKE  (Dr.   Samuel)  one  of  the    greatefl  divines 
that  any  age  has  produced,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke, 
efq;  alderman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,    and  one  of  its  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years ;  and  born  there 
Account  of  upon  the    nth  of  06lober    1675.     He   was    inftruited  in 
the  life,       claflical  learning  at   the   free  fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in 
dm'aacr  of  the  year  1691,    removed  from  thence  to  Caius  college  in 
dr.  Clarke.  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  genius  and  abilities  foon 
by  Benjamin  began  to  difplay  themfelves.     Though  the  philofophy  of  Des 
lor"d  bifiiop^  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the  eftablifhed   philofophy  of  the 
ofWinche-   univerfity,  yet  mr.  Clarke  eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of 
fter,  prefix-  fij-  Ifaac  Newton ;  and  in  order  to  his   firft  degree  of  arts, 
Ciarke's*      Performed  a  publick  exercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queftion 
fermons,  p.  taken  from  thence.     He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablifh- 
1. 2. London  ment  of  the  Newtonian  philofof^y   by  an  excellent  tran- 
|73o,  in      fiation  of,    and  notes   upon,  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  he 
Ibid,  p,  ^,4.  finifhed  before  he  was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.     The 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,    then  generally  taught  in  the 
univerfity,  was  that  written  by  mr.  Rohault,  founded  alto- 
gether upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.     Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,    and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes,  as  rnight  lead  ftudents  infenfibly,  and  by  de- 
grees, to  other  and  truer  notions,  than  could  be  found  there. 
"  And  this  certainly,  fays  biftiop  Hoadly,  was  a  more  pru- 
*'  dent  method  of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than 
"  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this  treatife  entirely,  and  write 
"   a  new  one  indead  of  it.     The  fuccefs  anfwered  exceed- 
*'  ingly  w^ell  to  his  hopes  ;    and   be  may  jufHy  be  ftiled  a 
"  great  benefadlor  to  the  univerfity  in  this  attempt.     For 
*'  by  this  means  the  true  philofophy  has  without  any  noife 
*'  prevailed  ;  and  to  this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is, 
^'  generally  fpeaking,    the  ftanding   text   for  le61:ures,    and 
^'  his  notes  the  firft  direction  to  thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
'  receive  the  reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place   of 
^'-  invention  and  romance."     Mr.  Whifton  relates,  that  in 
the   year  1697,  while  he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  he  met  young  mr.  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  at  a  coffee  houfe   in  that  city ;  where  they  entered 
into  a  converfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  parti- 
i^ularly  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  mr.  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he 
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tells  us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflatlng.  *'  The  refult  of  this 

*'  converfation  was,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  that  I  was  greatly 

*'  furprifed,  that  fo  young  a  man   as  mr.  Clarke  then  was, 

''  fhould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries,  which 

''  were  then  almoft  a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few  particular 

*'  mathematicians.     Nor   did   I   remember,    continues   he, 

"  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,    whom  I  had  then  met 

*'  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that  philofophy, 

"  as  mr.  Clarke."     This  tranflation   of  Rohault  was  firft  Hiftorkal 

printed  in  the  year   1697  in  8vo.     There  have  been  four  memoirs  of 

editions   of  it,  in   every  one  of  which  improvements  have  '^^  !'^^  *"** 

been  made;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  8vo.  in   17 18,  which  7" Ske, 

has   the   following  title :  Jacobi  Rohaulti  phyfica.     Latine  by  William 

vertit,  recenfult,  et  uberioribus  jam  annotationibus,  ex  illu-  JY^jf ""? 

ftriflimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  philofophia  maximam  partem  hauftis,  n'^^i 

amplificavit  &  ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.     Accedunt  eti-edit. 

am  in  hac  quarta  editione  novae  aliquot  tabulae  seri  incifae, 

et  annotationes  multum  funt  au6lae.     Dr.  John  Clarke,  late 

dean  of  Sarum,    and   our   author's   brother,  tranflated  this 

work  into  Englifh,    and  publifhed   it  in  two  volumes   in 

8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity ;   and,  in 
order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  fun6Hon,  he  ftudied  the 
Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,    and  the  primitive   chriftian  writers.     Having  j|;p3(l]„  p-^ 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his  conftant  friend  and  pa- 
tron.    Mr.  Whifton  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  him 
to  the  acquaintance  and  friendihip  of  this  bifhop  :  and  tells 
us,  that,  after  the  converfation  mentioned  above,  which  he 
immediately  gave  the  bifhop  an  account  of,  alderman  Clarke 
and  his  fon  were,  by  the  bifhop's  order,  invited  and  hand- 
fomely  entertained  at  the  palace.     The  next  year,    which 
was    1698,  mr.  Whifton,   being  collated  by  the  bifhop  to 
the  living  of  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk,  refigned  his  chaplainfhip, 
in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  mr.  Clarke ;  who   lived  forHlftorlcal 
near   twelve  years  in  this  ftation,    with    all  the  freedoms  memoirs,&c, 
of  a  brother    and  an  equal,    rather    than    as    an  inferior.  P*  5* 
The  bifhop  efteemed  him  highly,  while  he  lived  ;  and  at 
his  death,  gave  him  the  higheft  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  by  leaving  folely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his 
family  :  a  truft,  which  mr.  Clarke  executed  very  faithfully, 
and  to  the  entire  fatisfa(3:ion  of  every  perfon  concerned.  In  jig^jjy  _  , 
the  year  1699,  mr.  Clarke  publifhed  two  treatifes  :  one,   in-  *  *^* 

titled,  Three  pradical  efTays  on  baptifm,  confirmation,  and 

repent- 
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repentance ;  the  other.  Some  reflecSlions  on  that  part  of  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  life,  which 
relates  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the 
canon  of  the  New  Teftament.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The 
author  of  the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  famous 
mr.  Toland.  Bilhop  Hoadly  fays,  that  he  mentions  thefe 
pieces  of  mr.  Clarke,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  his 
other  performances,  but  only  as,  "  having  upon  them  the 
"  plain  works  of  a  chriftian  frame  of  mind,  and  as  proofs 
"  of  his  knowledge  in  the  writings  of  thofe  early  ages,  even 
Hift.  iRcm.  «'  at  his  firft  fettingout  in  the  world."  Mr.Whiflon  efteems 
&c.  p.  S.  ^he  Three  practical  eflkys,  the  mo^  ferious  treatife  that  mr. 
Clarke  ever  wrote  ;  and  which,  with  a  little  corre£tion,  will 
ftill  be  very  ufeful  in  all  christian  families.  "  I  well  re- 
''  member,  fays  he,  how  I  once  told  him,  after  he  had  been 
"  long  at  St.  James's,  and  about  the  court,  that  I  doubted 
*'  he  was  not  now  fo  ferious  and  good  a  chriftian,  as  he 
ftjd.  p.  6.  "  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hermas  :"  meaning  the  time  of 
his  writing  the  three  pra6lical  effays,  in  which  he  had  fre- 
quently quoted  The  Ihepherd  of  Hermas.  There  have 
been  feveral  editions  of  thefe  efTays.  The  reflections  upon 
Amyntor  was  publifhed  without  a  name  ;  but  has  fmce  been 
added  to  dr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell,  &c.  In  the 
year  170 1,  he  publifhed  A  paraphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew;  which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  paraphrafes 
upon  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  foon  after 
by  a  third  volume  upon  St.  John.  They  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  two  volumes  in  8vo  ;  and  have  been  fo 
univerfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  had 
actually  begun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  A(Sls  of  the  apoftles, 
immediately  after  the  others  were  publifhed,  and  had  cer- 
tainly gone  through  all  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Teflament,  but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  execu- 
tion ;  "  and  it  is  now,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  only  to  be 
"  lamented,  that  any  thing  firfl  diverted  him  from  it ,  or 
*'  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  re- 
"  fume  and  complete  fo  excellent  a  work,  which  his  friends 
"  often  prefied  upon  him,  and  to  which  he  would  fome- 
«'  times  anfwer,  that  it  was  made  lefs  necelTary  by  the  la- 
'<^  hours  of  feveral  v/orthy  and  learned  perfons,  fmce  the 
Account,&c.''  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four  gofpels." 
p.  10.  In  the  mean  time  bifliop  Moore,  his  patron,  gLve  our 

author  the  red^ory  of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured 
for  him  a  parifh  in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf 
in  the  feafon,  when  the  biihop  refided  at  Norwich.     His 

preach- 
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preaching  at  firft  was  without  notes,  and  fo  continued  to  be  till 
he  was  re6tor  of  St.  James's.  In  the  year  1704,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  mr.  Boyle's  letSlu re ;  and  the  lubje(St  he 
chofe  was,  The  being  and  attributes  of  God.  He  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch  high  fati3fa(5lion,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  fame  le£ture  the  next  year  ;  when  he 
chofe  for  his  fubje<3:,  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Thefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftincSt 
volumes:  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  fmce  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  Adifcourfe  concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  the  truth  and  certain- 
ty of  the  chriftian  revelation,  in  anfwer  to  mr.  Hobbes,  Spi- 
noza, the  author  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  and  other  deniers 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  mr.  Clarke,  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  fliew,  that  the  being 
of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments  a  priori,  is  un- 
luckily involved  in  the  cenfure,  mr.  Pope  has  palled  upon  this 
method  of  reafoning  in  the  following  lines.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dunces,  addrelling  himfelf  to 
the   goddefs  Dullnefs  : 

Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow. 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low. 
By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred. 
And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  led. 
All-feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide. 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road. 
And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God. 

Dunciad,  b.  iv.  1.  455. 

upon  which  we  have  the  following  note :  ''  Thofe,  who, 
*'  from  the  effects  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eternal' 
*'  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they  cannot 
"  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet  difcover  fo 
"  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  fee  the  end  of  their  crea- 
*'  tion,  znd  the  means  of  their  happinefs  :  whereas  they, 
"  who  take  this  high  priori  road,  as  Hobbes,  Spinofa,  Des 
"  Cartes,  and  fome  better  reafoners,  for  one  that  goes  right, 
*'  ten  lofe  themfelves  in  mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which 
"  deprive  them  of  all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in 
"  the  choice  of  wrong  means."  Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  denied  this  ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would 
have  fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
5  with 
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with  fuch  company,  had  he  recolleded  our  author's  apology 
for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori.    "  The  argument  a  pofteri- 
*'  ori,  fays  pir.  Clarke,  is   indeed  by  far  the  mofl  generally 
*^  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  in  fome 
*'  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  al- 
*'  ways  to  be  infixed  upon.     But  for  as  much  as  atheiftical 
*'  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the  being  and  attributes  of 
*'  God  by  fuch  metaphyseal  reafonings,  as  can  no  otherwife 
*'  be  obviated,    than  by  arguing  a   priori ;    therefore   this 
*'  manner  of    arguing  alfo    is    ufeful  and  necefTary  in  its 
Clarke's      "  proper  place."     We  are  not  quite  of  mr.  Clarke's  opinion 
Workr,  vol.  here,  iince  we  cannot  but  think  all  the  metaphyseal  reafon- 
u.  p.  756.   jj^gg  a  priori  againft  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  fuffi- 
ciently  obviated  by  the  rcafoner  a  pofteriori,  who,  having 
built  his  demonftration  of  thofe  great  points  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  matter    of  fa6l,  may  juftly  leave  the  meta- 
phyfician  to  reafon  by  himfelf.     We   are  therefore  better 
pleafed  with  mr.  Clarke's  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  in 
the  anfwer  he  made  to  mr.   Whifton  upon  this  occafion. 
*'  When  mr.  Clarke  brought  me  his  book,  fays  mr.  Whif- 
*'  ton,  it  was  the  firft  volume  I  fuppofe,  I  was  in  my  gar- 
*^  den   againft  St.  Peter's   college  in  Cambridge,  where  I 
*'  then  lived.     Now  I  perceived,  that  in  thefe  fermons  he 
"  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abftra61:  and  metaphyfical  reafon- 
"  ing.     I  therefore  afked  him,  how  he  ventured  into  fuch 
*'  fubtleties,  which  I  never  durft  meddle  with  }  and  ftiew- 
*'  ing  him  a  nettle,  or  fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  gar- 
*'  den,  I  told  him,  that  weed  contained  better  arguments 
*'  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  than  all  his  meta- 
*'  phyficks.     Mr.  Clarke  confefTed  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  alledged 
'*  for  himfelf,  that  fmce  fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and 
*'  Spinoza  had  made  ufe  of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft, 
*'  he  thought  proper  to  fhew,  that  the  like  way  of  reafon- 
*'  ing  might  be  made  better  ufe  of  on  the  ftde  of  religion  : 
*'  which  reafon  or  excufe  I  allowed  to  be  not  inconfider- 
Hift.  mem. "  able."    Mr.  Whifton  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  that  "  as 
&c.  p.  7.     «<  he  had  been  informed,  dr.  George  Smalridge,  afterwards 
"  bifhop  of  Briftol,  declared  it  to  be  the  beft  book  on  thofe 
"  fubje6ls,  that  had  been  written  in  any  language ;"  and  bi- 
fhop Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  "  every  chri- 
''  ftian  in  this  country  ought  to  efteem  thefe  fermons  as  his 
Recount,      tt  treafure,  fmce  they  contain  the  true  ftrength,  not  only  of 
*   '     '    "  natural,  but   of    revealed    religion."     They  have    palled 
through  feveral  editions.     In  the  fourth  or  fifth  wens  added 
feveral  letters  to  dr,  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Gloucefter- 
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fhlre  ;  relating  to  the  demonftration  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes, with  the  do6tor's  anfwers.  This  gentleman  was 
dr.  Jofeph  Butler,  afterwards  lord  bifliop  of  Durham.  In  the 
fixth  edition  was  added,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  connex- 
ion of  the  prophefies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  Chrift:  and  an  anfwer  to  a  feventh  letter  con- 
cerning the  argument  a  priori.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  mr.  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  occafioned  a  controverfy  to  arife,  and  feve- 
ral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  dr.  Law,  mr.  Jackfon,  and 
others,  for  their  authors  ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  mr. 
Clarke  himfelf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  or  not  much  later,  mr.  Whifton  tells 
us,  it  was,  that  he  difcovered  our  author  had  been  looking 
into  the  primitive  writers,  and  began  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
Athanafian  do6i:rine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  the  do£lrine  of 
thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,  fays  he,  mr.  Newton  had 
"  given  mr.  Clarke  yet  any  intimations  of  that  nature,  for 
*'  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time ;  or  whether  it  arofe  from 
'*  fome  enquiries  of  his  own,  I  do  not  dire61:ly  know ; 
*'  though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  I  remember  to 
''  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanafian 
"  creed  in  his  parifh,  at  or  near  Norwich  but  once  ;  and 
"  that  was  only  by  miftake,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  rubrick."  In  the  year  1706,  he  publifhed  jjift.  mem^ 
a  letter  to  dr.  Dodweil ;  wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  &c,  p,  8, 
epiftolary  difcourfe  againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are 
particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers, 
to  whom  mr.  Dodweil  had  appealed,  concerning  that  matter  : 

truly  reprefented.  Bifhop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  this  letter 
he   anfwered  mr.  Dodweil  in  {o  excellent  a  manner,  both  / 

with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fome  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  doctrines  ^^^^^jj^j^  i^ 
were  fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  fatisfa6lion.  But  this  con-&c.  p.  xy,  f 
^  troverfy  did  not  flop  here,  for  the  celebrated  mr.  Anthony 
Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecorid  to  mr.  Dodweil,  went  much 
farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed 
to  produce  all  that  could  plaufibly  be  faid  againft  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions. 
This  enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute ;  into  which  our  au- 
t;hor  entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clearnefs  and 
demonftration,  as  at  once  fliewed  him  greatly  fuperior  to 
his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phyfical  knowledge; 
and  made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  in- 
cident had  happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that 
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plenty  of  ftrong  reafoning  and  perfpicuity  of  expreifion, 
which  were  indeed  very  much  wanted  upon  this  intricate 
and  obfcurc  fubjecSl.  "  And  I  am  perfuaded,  Continues  the 
^'  biihop,  that  as  what  he  has  wirt  in  this  controverfy, 
*'  comprehends  the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and 
''  adds  ftill  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  before, 
"  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
*^  main  the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the  que- 
'*  ftion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts,  as  upon 
*'  one  of  -his  favourite  points."  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr. 
Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four 
feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr. 
Henry  Dodwell ;  containing  Some  remarks  on  a  pretended 
demonftration  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  dif- 
courfe,  &c.  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  and  his  four  defences  were 
afterwards  all  printed  together  ;  and  the  anfwer  to  Toland's 
Amyntor  added  to  them.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours, 
mr.  Clarke  found  time  to  fhew  his  regard  to  mathematical 
and  phyfical  ftudies,  and  exa6t  knowledge  and  fkill  in  them. 
And  his  natural  affection  and  capacity  for  thefe  ftudies 
were  not  a  little  Improved  by  the  friendfhip  of  the  incompa- 
rable fir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  at  whofe  requeft,  as  bifhop  Hoadly 
tells  us,  he  tranflated  his  opticks  into  Latin  in  1706.  With 
this  verfion  fir  Ifaac  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented 
him  with  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  an  hundred 
pound  for  each  child,  mr.  Clarke  having  then  five  chil- 
dren. 

This  f^me  year  alfo,  bifhop  Moore,  his  patron,  who  had 

hift.  mem.  long  formed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  in  a  more  confpicuous 

&rc.  p.  8,  9'fl:ation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  procured  for  him 
the  rectory  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  :  and 
foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  queen  Anne.     She  appointed  him  one  of  her 

.  .:.   yv .      chaplains  in  ordinary;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,. 

^^*^  and  at  the  requeil  of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  re6lo- 
ry  of  St.  James's  Wefl:minfter,  when  it  became  vacant  in 
1709.  From  this  time  he  left  off  preaching  without  notes, 
and  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  compofe  and  write  down  as  ac- 
curate fermons  as  he  could  ;  "  not,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  be- 
*'  caufe  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  former  method,  with 
*'  a  copioufnefs  of  good  fenfe  and  clear  expreflion,  which 
^'  the  nobleft  audience  might  with  pleafure  have  attended  to, 
<<  but  chiefly  becaufe  from  that  time  it  became  his  refolution 
"  to  prepare  his  fermons  in  fuck  a  manner,  tliat  they  might 
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«  hereafter  be  as  ufeful  from  the  prefs,  as  he  wlfhed  them  to 
"  be  from  the  pulpit."  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation,  Acconnt, 
he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity,  when  the  publick  Scc.  p.  i^ 
exercife  which  he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  pro- 
digiouily  admired.  The  queftions  which  he  maintained 
were  thefe  :  i.  Nullum  fidei  chriftinae  dogma,  in  facris  fcrip- 
turis  traditum,  eft  re6laE  rationi  diflentaneum  :  that  is.  No 
article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures, 
is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon.  2.  Sine  adlionum  humana- 
rum  libertate  nulla  poteft  efic  religio ;  that  is,  Without  the 
liberty  of  human  adions  there  can  be  no  religion.  The 
doctor's  thefis  v/as  upon  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions ;  which 
being  thoroughly  fifted  by  that  moft  learned  and  acute  difpu- 
tant  profeflbr  James,  the  doftor  made  an  extempore  reply, 
in  a  continued  difcourfe  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little 
hefitation,  that  many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves 
aftoniftied ;  and  owned,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  v/ithin 
figjit  of  him,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read 
every  word  of  this  reply  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  fyilogiftical  difputation,  he  guarded  fo  well 
againft  the  arts,  which  the  profeftbr  was  a  complete  mafter 
of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  difficulties  fuch  an  ob-  ^ 
jec^or  could  propofe  ;  and  prefled  him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with 
clear  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  never  was  fuch 
a  conflift  heard  in  thofe  fchools,  never  fuch  a  difputation 
kept  up  for  fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much  fpirit,  nor  ever 
any,  which  ended  with  greater,  if  equal  honour  to  the  re- 
fpondent.  The  profeftbr,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well 
as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  difputation,  Pro- 
fefto,  me  probe  exercuifti,  that  is.  On  my  word,  you  have 
worked  me  fufficiently  ;  and  the  members  of  the  univerfi- 
ty  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a 
man  even  of  dr.  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo 
many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  buftnefs  of  quite  another 
nature,  fhould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  this 
fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employ- 
ment :  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  exprefllon,  as  if 
he  had  been  accuftomcd  through  his  whole  time  to  no  other 
language  in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year,  name-  HoaJIy,  p, 
ly  1709,  dr.  Clarke  revifed  and  correci:ed  mr.  Whifton'saa,  zj* 
tranflation  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  into  Englifh.  Mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable  of  being 
alfo  a  critick  in  words  and  languages,  he  delired  bis  great 
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friend  and  great  critick  dr.  Clarke  to  revlfe  that  tfanda- 
tfon  y  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree  to. 

In  the  year  17 12,  dr.  Clarke  publifhed  a  mofl  beautiful  and 
pompous  edition  of  Caefar's  commentaries,  adorned  with  ele- 
gant fculptures.  It  is  intitled,  C.  Julii  Caefaris  quae  extant,  accu- 
ratiffime  cum  libris  editis  &  mfT.  optimis  collata,  recognita,  & 
corre^ta  :  accefferunt  annotationes  Samuelis  Clarke,  S.  T.  P. 
item  indices  locorum,  rerumque  &  verborum,  utiliflimae.  It 
was  printed  in  1712,  in  folio;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  in 
OiSlavo.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough, 
*'  at  a  time,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  when  his  unequalled  victories 
"  and  fuccelles  had   raifed  his    glory  to   the  higheft  pitch 
''  abroad,    and  leflened  his  intereft  and  favour  at  home.'* 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  dodtor  took  particular 
care  of  the  pun6tuation.     In  the  annotations,  he  felected 
what  appeared  the  beft  and  moft  judicious  in  former  editors, 
with  fome  corredtions  and  emendations  of  his  own  inter- 
fperfed.     Mr.  Addifon  has  fpoke  of  dr.  Clarke's  folio  edi- 
tion of  Caefar's  commentaries  in  the  following  words :  '^  The 
"  new  edition,  which  is  given  us  of  Ca:far's  commentaries, 
*'  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and 
*'  is  a  work  th^t  does  honour  to  the  Englifh  prefs.     It  is 
*'  no  wonder,  that  an  edition  fhould  be  very  correal,  which 
*'  has  pafled  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate, 
*'  learned,    and   judicious   writers   this  age  has   produced. 
''  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  chara6i:er,  and  of  the 
*'  feveral  cuts,  with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated, 
*'  makes  it  the  fineft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen ;  and  is  a 
*'  true  inftance  of  the  Englifh  genius,  which  though,  it  does 
''  not  come  the  firft  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
Speaator,     ''  heights,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world." 
'i^o,i6y.  In   the  fame   year,    namely  17 12,    dr.    Clarke   publifh- 

ed in  octavo,  his  celebrated  book  intitled,  The  fcripture 
do6trine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  which  is  divided  into  three! 
parts.  The  firft  is,  A  colle6tion  and  explication  of  all  the 
texts  In  the  New  Teftament,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  fecond  part,  the  foregoing  do6trine  is  fet  forth 
at  large,  and  explained  m  particular  and  dlftln6t  propofitions  ; 
and  In  the  third,  the  principal  paflages  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  relating  to  the  do6trine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  confidered.  Bifhop  Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  me- 
thod of  proceeding.  In  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  im- 
portant a  point,  "  He  knew,  fays  he,  and  all  men  agreed, 
''  that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not 
^'  therefore  retire  intohjs  clofet,  and  fethimfelf  to  invent  and 
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'f*  forge  a  plaufible  hypothefis,  which  might  fit  eafily  upon 
"  his  mind.  He  had  not  recourfe  to  abflra^i:  and  metaphy- 
''  fical  reafonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyflem,  he 
*'  might  have  embraced  before.  But,  as  a  chriftian  he  laid 
"  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  eve- 
*'  ry  text,  in  v/hich  mention  was  made  of  the  three  perfons, 
"  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  meaning 
*'  of  the  words,  ufcd  about  every  one  of  them ;  and  by  the 
*'  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and  by  his  fkill  in 
*'  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  de- 
*•'  clared  about  every  perfon,  and  what  was  not.     And  what  ,-& 

*'  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  publifhed  under  the   ti-  jV 

*'  tie  of  The  fcripture  do6lrine  of  the  Trinity.  I  am  far,  fays  ^ 

*'  the  bifhop,  from  taking   upon  me  to  determine,    in    fo 
*'  difficult   a  queftion  between  him   and  thofe  who  made 
"  replies   to   him  ;    but  this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
^^  fay,  that  every  chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to   pay 
*'  his  thanks  to  dr.  Glarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
"  brought  this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  colledlicn  of  texts   of 
*'  the  New  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided, 
*'  on  which  fide  foever  the   truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie.  Accoont 
Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi- &c.  p.  25. 
cation   of  this    book,    there   was   a    mefiage  fent  to    dr. 
Clarke  from  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  fome  others  of  queen 
Anne's  minlfters,  importing,  "That  the  afFairji  of  the  pubiick 
"  were  with  diiHculty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
"  were  for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  ynfeafonable 
"  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a 
"  great  noife  and  difturbance  ;  and  that  therefore  they  de- 
''  fired  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  fhould  offer 
"  itfelf :"  which  mefiage,  fays  mr.  V/hifi:on,  the  doctor  had 
no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according  to  the  diftates  of  his 
own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book  notwithftand- 
ing.     The  minifters  however  were  very  right  in  their  con-  hi.'J.  mem» 
jeftures;  for  the  work  made  nojfe  and  difturbance  enough,  p. 
and   occafioned  a   great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
written  by  himfelf  and,  others.     We  will  fubjoin  a  lift  of 
thofe  publifiied  by  dr.  Clarke,  referring,  for  the  reft,  to  a  pam-. 
phlet  intitled,   An  account  of  all  the  confiderablc  books  and 
pamphlets  that  have  been  v/rote  on  either  fide,  in  the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  fince  the  year  17125    in 
which  is  alfo  contained  an  account  of  the  pamphlets,  wrote 
this  laft  year  on  each  fide  by  the  difienters,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1719.  Lond.  1720,  in  o£l:avo.  Dr.  Clarke's  tra61:s  are  as 
follow,  I.  A  letter  to  to  the  reverend  dr.  Wells,  in  anfwer 
Vol.  III.  U  to 
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to  his  remarks.  Lond.  17 14,  in  oftavo.  2.  A  reply  to  the 
objedions  of  Robert  Nelfon,  efq;  and  of  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, againft  dr.  Clarke's  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
tjeing  a  commentary  on  forty  fel'ed:  texts  of  fcripture.  This 
anonymous  author  was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  James  Knight, 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  London.  3.  An  anfwer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  author  of  Some  confiderations  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ways  of  managing  that  controverfy. 
This  author  was  dr.  Gaftrel,  bifhop  of  Chefter.  Thefe  two 
laft  pieces  were  publiflied  together  in  17 14  in  odavo.  4. 
A  letter  to  the  late  reverend  mr.  R.  M.  (Richard  Mayo) 
containing  obfervations  upon  his  book,  intitled,  A  plain 
fcripture  argument  againft  dr.  Clarke's  do£trine  concerning 
the  ever  blefled  Trinity.  5.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a 
book  intitled.  The  true  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  moft  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity  continued  and  vindicated:  recommend- 
ed firft  by  mr.  Nelfon,  and'fmce  by  dr.  Waterland.  Thefe 
two  pieces  were  publifhed  together  in  17 19,  in  ocSlavo,  at 
the  end  of  a  trad  by  another  author,  intitled.  The  modeft 
plea  for  the  baptifmal  and  fcripture  notion  of  the  Trinity,  &c. 
6.  The  modeft  plea  continued  :  or,  A  brief  and  diftin(5t  an- 
fwer to  dr.  Waterland's  queries,  relating  to  the  doftrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Lond.  1720,  in  odtavo.  7.  Obfervations  on  dr. 
Waterland's  fecond  defence  of  his  queries,  Lond.  1724,  in 
o6tavo.  8.  Dr.  Clarke's  replies  to  the  author  of  Three  letters 
to  dr.  Clarke,  from  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
concerning  his  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  letters 
and  replies  were  publiihed  together  by  the  author  of  the 
letters,  in  1 7 14,  in  o6lavo. 

Books  and  pamphlets  however  were  not  all,  which  the 
fcripture  dotSlrine  of  the  Trinity  occafioned:  it  made  its 
author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclehaftical,  and  his  book  to 
be  complained  of  by  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their 
complaint  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe,  upon  the  fecond  of 
June  1 7 14,  fetting  forth,  "  That  a  book  had  been  lately 
^'  publifhed,  and  difperled  throughout  the  province,  intitled, 
^^  The  fcripture  do6trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  feveral  defences 
«'  thereof,  by  the  fame  author ;  which  book  and  defences 
^*  did,  in  their  opinion,  contain  aflertions  contrary  to  the  ca- 
*'  tholick  faith,  as  received  and  declared  by  the  reformed 
church  of  England,  concerning  three  perfons  of  one  fub- 
ftance,  power,  and  eternity,,  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head :  and  tending  moreover  to  perplex  tlie  minds  of 
men  in  the  folemn  acls  of  worftiip,.  as  direcSled   by  our 
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fhops  returned  for  anfwer  "  That  they  approved  the  zeal  of 
*'  the  lower  houfe,  thought  they  hadjuft  caufe  of  complaint, 
*'  and  would  take  it  into  their  confideration:"and,on  the  twelfth 
of  the  fame  month,  fent  a  meflage  to  them,  directing  an 
extra(St  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the  books  complain- 
ed of.  On  the  twenty  third,  the  faid  extra(5l  was  laid  before 
the  bilhops,  difpofed  under  the  following  heads  :  "  i.  AfTer- 
"  tlons  contrary  to  the  catholick  faith,  as  received  and  de- 
*'  clared  by  this  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning 
*'  three  perfons  of  one  fubftance,  power,  and  eternity,  in 
"  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  2.  Pafiages  tending  to  per- 
*'  plex  the  minds  of  men  in  the  folemn  a6ls  of  worfhip,  as 
''  diredled  by  our  eftabliftied  liturgy.  3.  Pafiages  in  the  li- 
''  turgy  and  thirty  nine  articles,  wrefted  by  dr.  Clarke  in 
'^  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  complained  of  in  the  reprefentation." 
Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extract,  dated  June  the 
twenty  fixth,  which,  it  feems,  was  prefented  to  fome  of 
the  bifhops,  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the 
houfe.  After  this,  there  appearing  in  almofl:  the  whole  up- 
per houfe  a  great  difpofition  to  prevent  diflentions  and  divi- 
fions,  by  coming  to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  dr.  Clarke  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper,  dated  July 
the  fecond,  fetting  forth  :  ''  That  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
*'  Son  of  God  was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incom- 
*'  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father;  and  that  the 
"  Holy  Spirit  was  likewife  eternally  derived  from  the  Father 
''  by  or  through  the  Son,  according  to  the  eternal  incom- 
'^  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father.  2.  That  before 
'^  his  book,  intitled,  The  fcripture  docStrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  was  publifhed,  he  did  indeed  preach  two  or  three  fer- 
*'  mons  upon  this  fubje(Sl;  but  that,  fmce  the  book  was 
*'  publifhed,  he  had  never  preached  upon  this  fubjedl :  and, 
''  becaufe  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  propofe  particular  opini- 
*'  ons,  where  there  is  not  liberty  of  anfwering,  he  was 
''  willing  to  promife,  as  indeed  he  intended,  not  to  preach  any 
"  more  upon  this  fubje61:.  3.  That  he  did  not  intend  to 
"  write  any  more  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
''  but,  if  he  {hould  fail  herein,  and  write  any  thing  hereafter 
"  upon  this  fubjeft,  contrary  to  the  do61:rine  of  the  church 
*'  of  England,  he  did  hereby  willingly  fubmit  himfelf  to 
''  any  fuch  cenfure,  as  his  fuperiors  (hould  think  fit  to  pafs 
"  on  him.  4.  That,  whereas  it  had  been  confidently  reported, 
"  that  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  the  third  and  fourth  peti- 
**  tions  in  the  liturgy  had  been  omitted  in  his  church  by  his 
"  diredipn,  he  did  hereby  declare,  that  the  third  and  fourth 
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«'  petitions  In  the  liturgy  had  never  been  omitted  at  all> 
''  as  far  as  he  knew ;  and  that  the  Athanafian  creed  was 
*'  never  omitted  at  eleven  o'clock  prayers,  but  at  early 
"  prayers  only,  for  brevity's  fake,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
*'  curate,  and  not  by  his  appointment.  5.  That,  as  to 
<<  his  private  converfation,  he  was  not  confcious  to  himfelf, 
<«  that  he  had  given  any  occafion  for  thofe  reports,  which 
"  have  been  fpread  concerning  him  with  relation  to  this 
*'  controverfy."  His  paper  concludes  with  thefe  words : ''  I  am 
''  forry,  that  what  I  fmcerely  intended  for  the  honour  and 
'^  glory  of  God,  and  fo  to  explain  this  great  myftery,  as  to 
''  avoid  the  herefies  In  both  extremes,  fliould  have  given 
<'  offence  to  this  fynod,  and  particularly  to  my  lords  the 
*'  bifliops.  I  hope  my  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come 
*'  with  relation  hereunto,  will  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  any 
*'  future  complaints  againft  me." 

After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  dr. 
Clarke  being  apprehenfive,  that  If  it  fhould  be  publlfhed  fe- 
parately,  as  afterwards  happened,  without  any  true  account 
of  the  preceding  and  following  circumftances.  It  might  be  li- 
able to  be  mifunderftood  in  fome  particulars,  caufed  an  ex- 
planation, dated  July  the  fifth,  to  be  prefented  to  the  bilhop 
of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper  houfe  met :  fetting  forth, 
*'  That  whereas  the  paper,  laid  before  their  lordfhips  the 
*'  Friday  before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want  of  time,  not 
"  drawn  up  with  fufficient  exadnefs,  he  thought  himfelf  indif- 
"  penfibly  obliged  in  confcience  to  acquaint  their  lordfhips, 
*'  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retra6t  any  thing  he  had 
''  written,  but  to  declare,  that  the  opinion,  fet  forth  at 
*'  large  In  his  Scripture  do6lrine,  &c.  is,  that  the  Son 
"  was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible 
"  power  and  will  of  the  Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring 
"  he  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  concerning  the  doc- 
''  trine  of  the  Trinity,  he  did  not  preclude  himfelf  from  a 
"  liberty  of  making  any  Inoffenfive  corredllons  In  his  former 
"  books,  if  they  ftiould  come  to  another  edition,  or  from 
*'  vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefentations,  or  af- 
*'  perfions,  which  might  poffibly  hereafter  be  caft  upon  him, 
''  on  occafion  of  this  controverfy."  After  the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  refolved,  July  the  5th,  to 
proceed  no  farther  upon  the  extra6t  laid  before  them  by 
the  lower  houfe ;  and  ordered  dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be 
entered  in  the  acl:s  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not 
fo  fatisfied,  refolved  July  the  7th,  that  the  paper  fub- 
icribed  by  dr.  Clarke,  and  communicated  to  theni   by  the 
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bifliops,  does  not  contain  in  it  any  recantation  of  the  hereti- 
cal aflertions  and  offenfive  paflages,  complained  of  in  their  re- 
prefentation,  and  afterwards  produced  in  their  extra6t ;  nor 
gives  fuch  fatisfad:ion  for  the  great  fcandal  occafioned  thereby, 
as  ought  to  put  a  ftop  to  any  further  examination  and  cen- 
fure  thereof.  Thus  ended  this  afFair :  the  moft  authentick 
of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  intitled,  An  apology  for  dr. 
Clarke,  containing  an  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
convocation,  upon  his  writings  concerning  the  Trinity.  Lond. 
1 714.  o6lavo.  It  was  written,  mr.  Whifton  tells  us,  by  a  Hift.  mem. 
worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his  ^^'  P*  54- 
and  dr.  Clarke's  ;  and  contains  true  copies  of  the  original 
papers,  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and 
dr.  Clarke,  communicated  by  the  dr.  himfelf,  and  occafioned 
by  his  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  condu6t  : 
which  letter,  with  dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology. 
The  fcrlpture  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  have  obferved, 
was  firft  publifhed  in  1712  :  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond 
edition,  with  many  alterations,  in  17 19;  and  there  has  been, 
fmce  his  death,  a  third  edition  with  very  great  additions, 
left  under  the  do6tor's  hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs, 
Bifhop  Hoadly  afTures  us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have 
fuppofed  dr.  Clarke  to  have  retra6ted  his  notions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  that,  "  From  the  time  of  publifhing  this  book, 
"  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reafon,  as  far  as  he 
"  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  there  pro- 
"  fefled,  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  towards  ^p 
*'  any  of  thofe  fchemes,  which  feemed  to  him  to  derogate 
*'  from  the  honour  of  the  Father  on  one  fide,  or  from  that 
"  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the  other.  And  this,  fays  the 
*'  bifhop,  I  thought  proper  juft  to  mention,  as  what  all  his 
"  friends  know  to  be  the  truth."  Account, 

About  the  year  1 7 12,  dr.  Clarke  had  a  conference  with  dr.  ^^•'9-  5^* 
Smalridge,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Briflol,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  at  Thomas  Cartwright's,  efq;  at  Aynho 
in  Northamptonfhire.  Mr.  Whiflon  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it :  "  The  conference  between  dr.  Smal- 
*'  ridge  and  dr.  Clarke  was  propofed  by  the  former,  in  or- 
"  der  to  the  conviction  of  the  latter,  and  if  any  perfon  in 
*'  England,  fays  he,  was  able  to  convince  upon  that  head, 
*'  it  mufl  have  been  dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  fully  confider- 
''  ed  my  fourth  volume  of  primitive  chriflianity  revifed,  and 
*'  was  a  thorough  mafler  of  thofe  original  books  of  chrifti- 
"  anity,  from  whence  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken ;  and 
^^  who  wanted  no  fagacity  nor  good  will  to  enforce  them. 

U  3  ^'  However 
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"  However  he  failed  of  fuccefs  j  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
"  company  were  generally  fatisfied,  that  the  evidence  on  dr. 
''  Clarke's  fide  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  other :  and 
*'  whether  dr.  Smalridge  did  not  himfelf  fomewhat  feel  it, 
^'  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  So  far,  I  think,  will  appear  here- 
*'  after,  that  except  his  condemnation  of  the  grofs  Arians, 
*^  whom  neither  dr.  Clarke  nor  I  ever  fupported,  he  after 
*'  this  chofe  rather  to  refer  to  others,  who  had  managed  the 
*'  Athanafian  caufe,  than  ever  to  enter  directly  into  its  vin- 
*'  dication.  Nor  did  he  efcape  the  fufpicion  of  being  him- 
^'  felf  inclinable,  to  what  has  of  late  been  called  Arian- 
Hift.  mem. "  ifm  ;  efpecially  at  Oxford,  as  will  appear  hereafter." 

In  the  years  1 7 1 5  and  1 7 1 6,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated mr.  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  papers, 
which  pafTed  between  them,  was  publilhcd  in  o£tavo,  in 
1717,  under  the  following  title:  A  colle6lion  of  papers, 
which  pafTed  between  the  late  learned  mr.  Leibnitz  and  dr. 
Clarke,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and 
religion.  To  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambridge  to 
dr.  Clarke  concerning  liberty  and  neceflity,  with  the  doc- 
tor's anfwers.  And,  Remarks  upon  a  book,  intitled,  A  phi- 
lofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty.  The  letters 
from  Cambridge,  which  dr.  Clarke  anfwers  in  this  volume, 
were  written  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  efq;  author  of  a  poem  in 
twelve  books,  intitled,  The  laft  day.  This  gentleman  died 
in  September  17 18,  at  about  twenty  four  years  of  age.  The 
philofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty  was  written 
by  Anthony  Collins,  efq.  All  the  pieces  contained  in  this 
I'olume  were  tranllated  into  French,  and  publifhed  by  mr, 
DesMaizeaux  in  the  firft  volume  ofRccueilde  diverfes  pieces 
fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  I'hiftoire,  les  mathe- 
matiques,  &c.  par  mellrs.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  au- 
tres  autheurs  celebres.  Printed  at  Amflerdam  in  1720,  in 
two  volumes  in  1 2mo.  l^his  book  of  the  do6i;or's  is  infcri- 
bed  to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleafed,  bifhop  Hoadly  tells  us,  to  have 
the  controverfy  pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefs 
and  judge  of  every  ftep  of  it.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  im- 
portant and  difiicult  fubjecls  of  liberty  and  neceility.  "  This 
"  liberty  or  moral  agency,  fays  the  bifhop,  was  a  darling 
^^  point  to  him.  He  excelled  always,  and  fhewed  a  fuperi-r 
ority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  into  private  difcourfe  or 
publick  debate.  But  he  never  more  excelled,  than  when 
lie  was  prefled  with  tjie  flrength,  this  learned  adverfary 
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*«  was  mafter  of;  which  made  him  exert  alJ  his  talents  to 

•'  kt  it  once  again  in  a  clear  h'ght,  to  guard  it  againft  the 

*'  evil  of  metaphyseal  obfcurities,  and  to  give  the  iinifhing 

''  ftroke  to  a  fubjecfl:,  which  muft  ever  be  the  foundation  of 

*'  morality  in  man,  and  is  the  fole  ground  of  the  account- 

'^  ablenefs  of  intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  adlions.     And 

"  as  this,  continues  the  bifhop,  was  the  laft  of  dr.  Clarke's 

"  works  relating  to  a  fubje<9:,  which  had  been,  by  the  writ- 

''  ings  of  cloudy  or  artful  men,  rendered  fo  intricate,  I  fhall 

''  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  with  regard  to  the  fame  tendency, 

"  from  his  firft  difcourfe  about  the  being  of  God  to  thefe 

"  letters,  that  what  he  has  written  to  clear  and  illuftrate 

"  this  caufe,  does  now  ftand,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  be- 

"  fore  the  world,  a  lafting  monument  of  a  genius,  which 

'^  would  throw  in  light  where  darknefs  ufed  to  reign,  and 

*'  force  good  fenfe  and  plain  words  into  what  was  almoft  the 

"  privileged   place  of  obfcurity  and  unintelligible   founds/'Account, 

Mr.  Whifton  fays,  ''  That  dr.  Clarke  prefTed  fo  hard  upon  p.  32. 

"  Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fadl,   known  laws   of  motion, 

"  and  the  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  affift- 

*'  ed  the  dodlor,  I  mean,  thofe  letters,  that  he  was  forced 

''  to  have  recourfe  to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 

"  eftablifhed  harmony  of  things,  in  his  own  imagination, 

•'  which  he  ftiles  a  fuperior  reafon ;  till  it  was  foon  feen, 

*'  that  monfieur  Leibnitz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little 

"  elfey    but  to  confirm  the  great  fuperiority  of  experience 

''  and  mathematicks,  above  all  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtilties  :• 

*'  whatfoever.     And,  I  confefs,  fays  he,  I  look  upon  thefe 

*'  letters  of  dr.  Clarke,   as  among  the  moft  ufeful   of  his 

*'  performances  in  natural  philofophy."     Mr.  Whifton  has 

preferved  an  anecdote,  relating  to  this  controverfy ;  which  Hlft.  mem, 

is,  that   fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  dr.  Clarke,  p.  10a, 

that,  "   he   had   broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to 

"  him."  ^  Ibid. 

About  the  year  1718,  dr.  Clarke  made  an  alteration  ii5 
the  forms  of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced 
no  fmall  noife  and  difturbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam- 
phlets to  be  written.     The  alteration  was  this  ; 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

U  4.  A  con- 
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A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  fele6t  pfalms  and  hymns  hav- 
ing been  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  Promoting  Chriftian 
Knowledge,  before  the  alterationof  the  doxologies  was  taken 
notice  of,  dr.  Clarke  was  charged  with  a  defign  of  impofirig 
upon  the  fociety:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had 
been  prepared  by  him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifli  only, 
before  the  fociety  had    thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the 
copies  :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are   not   efta- 
blifhed  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this 
dr-.  Clarke  had  not  offended.     However  Robinfon,  bifhop  of 
London,  fo  highly  difliked  this  alteration,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  publilh  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churches 
and  chapels  in  his  diocefe,    againft   their   ufmg   any   new 
forms  of  doxology.     The  letter  is  dated  December  the  26th 
1 7 18,  and  begins  thus:    "  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an 
"  inftance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which  I  conceive  myfelf 
*'  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and  you  to  regard, 
*'  as  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  very  foundations 
"  of  cur  faith.  Some  perfons,  feduced,  I  fear,  by  the  ftrong 
"  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  publifhed 
*'  new  forms  pf  doxology,  entirely  agreeable   to  thofe^of 
*'  feme  ancient  hereticks,  who  impioufly  denied  a  Trinity 
"  of  perfons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.     I  do  therefore 
*'  warn  and  charge  it  upon  your  fouls,  as  yoii  hope  to  ob- 
"  tain  mercy  from  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
"  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and   by  the  fan<5tification  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghoft,  three  perfons  and  one  God  blelied  for  ever, 
"  that   you  employ  your   beft  endeavours    to   prevail  with 
*'  your  feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for   the 
''  above-mentioned    new  forms,  and  particularly   that  you 
"  do  not  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  ufed,  either  in  your  churches, 
"  or  in  any  fchools,  where  you  are   to  prevent  that  moft 
"  pernicious  abufe,  &c."     It  is  rare  to  meet  with   a  mar\ 
in  hiftory,  who,  as  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
was  lefs  fubjecSl:  to  '^  the  delufiohs'^of  pride  and  felf-conceit,'* 
than  dr.  Clarke  was:  but  nothing  is  rnore  common,  than 
to  read  of  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  learning,  having 
been  abufed  and  defamed  by  thofe  who  had  neither  5  and 
who  had  been   objects  of  contempt,    if  their   being  armed 
with  authority  had  not  made  them  in  fome  meafure  objefts 
of  fear.     In  the   mean  time,    the  bifliop's  letter  was    ani- 
madverted upon  by  mr.  Whiftcn,  in   "  A  letter  of  thanks 
*'  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  bifhop  of  London,  for   his 
''  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  new  forms  of 
^'  doxology,  &c."  dated  January  the   17th   17 18-19:   and 
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in  a  pamphlet,  intitledj  An  humble  apology  for  St.  Paul  and 

the  other  apoftles;  or,  a  vindication  of  them  iind  their  dox- 

"ologies   from  the  charge   of  herefy.     By  Cornelius    Paets. 

London  17 19?  in  8vo.     Soon  after  came   out  an   ironical 

piece,    intitled,    A  defence  of  the   bifhop   of  London,    in 

anfwer  to  mr.    Whifton's   letter   of  thanks,  &c.    addrefled 

to  the   archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     To  which  is  added,  A 

vindication  of  dr.  Sacheverell's  late  endeavour  to  turn  mr. 

Whifton  out  of  his  church.     Mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks 

occafioned  likewife  the  two  following  pieces  ;  namely.  The 

lord  biftiop  of  London's  letter  to  his  clergy  vindicated,  &c. 

by  a  believer.  London,   1719:  and,  A  feafonable  review  of 

mr.  Whifton's  account  of  primitive   doxologies,  &c.  by  a 

prefbyter  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  17 19.     This  prefbyter 

was  fuppofed   to  be  dr.  William  Berriman.     To  the  latter 

mr.  Whifton  replied   in  a   fecond    letter    to  the  bifhop  of 

London  ;  and  the  author  of  The  feafonable  review,  &;c.  an- 

fwered  him  in  a   fecond  review.  See.     As  to  dr.  Clarke's 

conduct  in  this  affair,  mr.  Whifton   "  efteems  it  one  of  the 

''  moft  chriftian  attempts  towards  fomewhat  of  reformation, 

"  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured  upon:  but 

"  adds,  that  the  biftiop  of  London,  in  the  way  of  modern 

*'  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  dr.  Clarke,  in  the  wav,,„ 

ac      c       •     'J-         u  -n-      •.     »  "^  Hift. mem. 

*'  or  pnmitive  chriltianity.  ^c.  p.  76. 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mafterftiip  of 
Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Leicefter.     In  the  year  1724,  he  pub- ^^.j^^n^ 
liftied  in  o6lavo.  Seventeen  fermons  preached  on  feveral  oc- &c.  p.  zy,  ^    i^.  ^ 
cafions,   eleven   of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;    and  -■    J 

the  year  following  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifli  church 
of  St.  James,  April  i8th  1725,  upon  the  creeling  a  charity 
fchool  for  the  education  of  women  fervants.  In  the  year 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  ,    >.^^^ 

by  the  court  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth  commu-  ^^ttf 

nibus  annis  1200  or  15C0I.  a  year.  Upon  this  offer,  mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  the  doftor  advifed  with  his  friends,  and 
particularly  with  mr.  Emlyn  and  himfelf,  about  accepting 
or  refufmg  it.  They  advifed  him  againft  accepting  it,  as 
what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from  his 
profeftion,  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry. 
He  was  himfelf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with  them, 
could  never  thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  pre- 
ferment, and  therefore  abfolutely  refufed  it.  Mr.  Whifton 
feems  to  wonder,  that  dr.  Clarke's  elogifts  fliould  lay  fo 
little  ftrefs  upon  this  refufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at 

kaft 
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leaft  very  negligently ;  while  "  he  takes  it,  he  fays,  to  be 
*'  one  of  the  moft  glorious  a6tions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford 

_^.-  ^'  undeniable  convidion,  that  he  was  in  earneft  in  his  re- 

Hiit. mem.   ,<•   i«    •       j» 

&C.P.107,  "  |igion. 

loS.  In  the    year    1728,    was    publifhed,    A   letter  from   dr. 

Clarke  to  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadty,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the 
controvcrfy,  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force 
in  bodies  in  motion  ;  and  printed  in  the  philofbphical  tranf- 
sdions,  No.  401.  And  here,  for  the  fake  of  putting  things  of 
a  fort  together,  let  us  mention  a  fa61:,  relating  to  natural  know- 
ledge, recorded  by  mr.  Whifton  in  the  Hiftorical  memoirs, 
jS-:c.  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells  us 
then,  that  "  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  his 
"  fon  mr.  Clarke,  faw  a  very  curious  fight  in  aftronomy, 
'*  which  he  does  not  know  that  any  others  before  had 
**  ever  feen :  and  it  was  this.  They  happened  to  be  view- 
*^  ing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich,  with  a  telefcope  of  (evcii^ 
*'  teen  feet  long ;  when  Avithout  any  previous  thought  or  ex- 
*'  pe<5lation  of  fuch  a  thing,  as  mr.  Clarke  affured  him, 
'^  they  both  diftindtly  faw  a  fixed  ftar  between  the  ring 
*'  and  the  body  of  that  planet.  A  fure  evidence,  fays  he, 
*'  that  the  ring  is  properly  diftinct  from  the  planet,  and  at 
''  fome  diftance  from  it ;  which,  although  believed,  could 

Jlbid.  p.  9.    «c  hardly  be  demonftrated  before." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publifhed  the 
twelve  firft  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  This  edition  was 
^•,  printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  his  royal  highnefs  the 
'-  ■  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin  verfion  is  almoft  entirely 
new  ;  and  annotations  are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Homer,  bifhop  Hoadly  tells  us,  was  dr.  Clarke's  admired 
author,  even  to  a  degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm, 
Jiardly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo 
unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a  reafon 
for  every  paflage,  word,  and  tittle,  that  could  create  any 
fufpicion.  "  The  tranflation,  adds  the  biihop,  with  his 
*'  corrections  may  now  be  filled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes, 
^'  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury  of  grammatical 
*'  and  critical  knowledge.  He  was  called  to  this  tafk  by 
*'  royal  command  ;  and  he  has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
^'  rier,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young  prince,  for  whom  it 
^'  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this  excellent  work 
^'  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well  as  by 
^^-  the  learned  mafters  of   the  three   principal   fchools  of 

<^  Englaati 
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"  England,  thofe  of  Wellminfter,   Eton,    and   St.   Paul's ; 

*«  and  the  fhort  chara6ler,  that  the  performance  was  fupra 

''  omnem  invidiam,  bellowed  by  one,  whom  dr.  Clarke  had 

''  long  before   ftiled    criticos   unus  omnes  longe  longeque 

'^  antecellens,  and  whom  every  one  will  know  by  that  title 

*'  without  my  naming  him  5  make  it  unnecefTary  to  add  a 

"  word  upon  this  fubje6t."     Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  Account, 

he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years ;    and  that  ^'c-  p.  29- 

"  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  The  Hift.  mcjTj, 

twelve  laft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publifhed,  in  the  year&c.  p.  112, 

1732,  in  quarto,  by  our  author's  fon,  mr.  Samuel  Clarke; 

who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  finifhed 

the  annotations  to  the  three    firft   of  thofe  books,  and   as 

far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ;  and  had   revifed  the 

text  and  verfion,  as  far  as  verfe  510th  of  the  fame   book. 

There  has  been  a  fecond  edition  of  the   whole,  publifh^d 

at  London  in  the  year  1735,  ^^  ^^^  volumes  in  8vo. 

While  dr.  Clarke  v/as  thus  employed  in  finifhing  the 
remaining  books  of  Homer,  he  was  interrupted  with  an 
illnefs,  which  ended  in  his  death.  He  had  all  his  life  long 
enjoyed  a  firm  Hate  of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad 
enough  to  confine  him,  except  that  of  the  fmall  pox  in  his 
youth;  till,  on  Sunday  the  nth  of  May  1729,  going  out  in 
the  morning  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn, 
he  was  there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoilible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called  tOy 
and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  home.  He  went  to  b'ed,  and  thought  himfelf  fo 
much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would  not  fufFer 
himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  remedy,  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  had  entertained  ftrong  prejudices.  But  the  pain 
returning  very  violently  about  two  the  next  morning,  made 
the  advice  and  affiftance  of  a  noble  phyfician  abfolutely 
neceflary;  who,  after  twice  bleeding  him  and  other  appli- 
cations, thought  him,  as  he  alfo  thought  himfelf,  to  be  out 
of  danger.  He  continued  to  think  fo,  till  the  Saturday 
morning  following  ;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of 
all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his  head  ; 
and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfes  fo, 
as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He  continued  breathing 
till  between  (even  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  was  the  17th  of  May  1729,  and  then  died,  in  the 
fifty  fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  fame  year  was  printed  f^oadly,  a;c 
his  Expofition  of  the  church  catechifm,  and  ten  vo-P*  34» 
Jurnes  of  fermons,  in  8vo,     His  Expofition  is  made  up  of 

thofe 
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thofe  lectures,  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning,  for  fome 
months  in  the  year,  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance 
was  immediately  animadverted  upon  by  dr.  Watcrland, 
when  dr.  Sykes  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  dr.  Clarke. 
A  controverfy  enfued;  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were 
written  on  each  fide,  with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no 
©ccafion  to  trouble  the  reader. 

After  fo  particular  account  of  dr.  Clarke's  life  and  wri-. 
tings,  it  may  not  feem  very  needful  to  dwell  upon  his  cha- 
racter ',  yet  as  it  has  been  drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  by- 
two  great  men,  it  may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear 
what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr.  Hare  then,  late  bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  and  author  of  The  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  fpeaks  in  that  pamphlet  of  dr.  Clarke  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  dr.  Clarke,  fays  he,  is  a  man,  who  has 
"  all  the  good  qualities,  that  can  meet  together  to  recom- 
"  mend  him.  He  is  pofTefTed  of  all  the  parts  of  learning, 
*'  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few 
"  pofiefs  any  fingle  one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  fkill  in 
*'  the  three  learned  languages  a  great  com^pafs  of  the  befl 
*'  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  as  appears  by  his  Latin 
''  works  ;  and  his  Englifli  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own 
*'  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  have  done 
*'  fo  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other 
*'  man,  that  was  not  under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  fecure 
*'  of  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  efpe- 
*'  cially  of  the  clergy.  And  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and 
*'  the  good  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper 
"  happy  beyond  expreffion ;  a  fweet,  eafy,  modeft,  inof- 
"  fenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorn  all  his  aClions ;  and  no 
''  paffion,  vanity,  infolence,  or  oflentation,  appear  either 
*'  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  :  and  yet  thefe  faults  are  often 
"  incident  to  the  beft  men,  in  the  freedom  of  converfation, 
"  and  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unreafonable  adver- 
"  faries,  efpecially  fuch  as  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  vir- 
^'  tue  and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper 
*'  of  the  man,  whofe  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed 
*'  him  into   a  fufpicion   of  fome  heretical  opinions." 

Dr.  Hoadly,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  is  the  other 
great  man  I  mean :  when  dr.  Clarke's  fermons  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  ten  volumes  8vo  after  his  death,  an  account  was 
given,    in  a  preface   Vti'ritten  by  •  that   prelate,  of  his   life, 

writijlffs^ 
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writings^  and  chara6ler  :  from  which  account,  and  from  mr. 
Whifton's  Hiftorical  memoirs  of  him,  we  have  fele6led  the 
materials  of  this  article.     At  the  latter  end  of  this  account 
the  bifhop  writes  thus  of  dr.  Clarke :  "  He  was  a  perfon, 
"  fays  he,  of  a  natural  genius,  excellent  enough  to  have 
"  placed    him   in  the    fuperior  rank  of  men,  without   the 
^-   acquirements   of  learning  ;    and  of  learning    enough    to 
*'  have    rendered   a    much  lefs    comprehenfive  genius  very 
"  confiderable  in  the  ways  of  the  world.     But  in  him,  they 
"  were  both  united  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe,  who  were 
*'  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  knew  not  which  to  admire 
"  moft.     The   firft  Itrokes  of  knowledge,    in    fome  of  its 
*'  branches,  feemed  to  be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him: 
''  for  they   appeared  to  lie  right  in  his  mind,    as  foon  as 
*'  any  thing  could  appear  j  and  to  be  the  very  fame,  which 
*'  afterwards    grew    up  with   him    into  perfecSlion, .  as  the 
''  ftrength  and  cultiA^ation   of  his  mind  increafed.     He  had 
''  one   happinefs    very  rarely    known    among  the  greateft 
*'  men,  that  his  memory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgment, 
''  which  is  as  great  a  chara6ter  as  can  well  be  given  of  it."  /^ccoant 
Then,     after   obferving  how   great  the  doctor   was  in   all  &c.  p.  35, 
branches   of  knowledge   and  learning,    he   goes    on  thus  :  36* 
"  If  in  any  one,  of  thefe  many  branches    he   had  excelled 
^'  only  fo  much,  as  he  did  in  all,    this  alone  would  juftly 
*'  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  great  man.     But  there 
"  is  fomething  fo  very  extraordinary,    that  the  fame  perfon 
*'  fhould   excell,    not   only  in   thofe  parts    of    knowledge, 
"  which  require  the  ftrongefl:  judgment,   but  in  thofe  which   , 
''  want  the  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo  ;    and  it  is 
"  fo  feldom  feen,  that  one,  who  is  a  great  mafter  in  theo- 
"  logy,    is  at  the  fame  time  fkilfully  fond  of  all   critical 
*'  and  claffical  learning  j    or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and 
*'  mathematical  fludies :    or   well    framed  for  metaphyfical 
"  and  abftracS^  reafonings-j  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
*'  in  how  particular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a  degree, 
"  divinity  and  mathematicks,  experimental  philofophy  and 
"  claffical  learning,    metaphyficks  and  critical  fkill,   all   of 
"  them,  various    and  different  as  they   are  amongft  them- 
*'  felves,  united  in  dr.  Clarke."     Afterwards  the  bifhop  in- 
forms   us,    how  earneftly  his  acquaintance   and    friendfhip  .^^ '  ^'  ^^ 
was  fought  after  by  the  greateft  lovers  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge ;  what  regard  was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons 
of  the  law ;  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  majefty 
queen  Caroline    took  in  his  convCrfation    and    friendfhip  : 
for  "  feldom  a  week  pafTed,    fays   he,    in  which  (he  did 
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"  not  receive  fome  proof  of  thcgreatnefs  of  his  genius,  and 
''  of  the  force  of  his  fuperior  underftanding." 

"  If  any  one  fhould  afk,  continues  the  bifhop,  as  it  is 
*^  natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this  great  man 
*'  was  never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  muft  anfwer, 
''  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor 
*'  the  favour  of  fome,  in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed 
*'  him.  But  he  had  reafons  within  his  own  breaft,  which 
''  hindered  him  from  either  feeking  after,  or  accepting  any 
"  fuch  promotion.  Of  thefe  he  was  the  proper,  and  indeed 
"  the  only  judge :  and  therefore  I  fay  no  more  of  them." 
The  truth  is,  his  fcruples  about  fubfcription  were  very  great; 
as  we  are  informed  by  dr.  Sykes,  who  obferves,  in  his  elo- 
gium  of  dr.  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  mr.  Whifton*s 
Hiftorical  memoirs,  that  "  the  doctor  would  often  wifh, 
''  that  thofe  things,  which  were  fufpe6^ed  by  many,  and 
*'  judged  unlawful  by  fome,  might  ht  feriou'fly  confidered, 
*^  and  not  made  terms  of  communion.  He  thought  it 
*'  would  be  the  greateft  happinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of 
''  good  and  learned  mens  fcruples  removed  out  of  the  pub- 
"  lick  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  do61:rines  of  chri- 
*'  ftianity  reduced  to  the  New  Teftament  only ;  and  that  it 
«'  would  be  right  to  have  nothing  required  from  the  preachers 
*'  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.  This  he 
*'  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of 
*^  fmcere  chriftians  eafy  and  quiet.  This  he  believed  would 
*'  make  men  much  more  charitable  to  one  another;  and 
*'  make  the  governors  of  the  church  and  ftate  tranfadl 
''  their  important  affairs  with  greater  eafe  and  freedom 
"  from  difturbances."  Upon  the  whole,  bifhop  Hoadly  makes 
no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  "  by  dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  world 
^'  was  deprived  of  as  bright  a  light,  and  mafterly  a 
*'  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet  appeared  amongft 
'^  us  ;  and,  fays  he  in  the  conclufion  of  his  account,  as 
"  his  works  muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language  remains  to 
"  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  I  may  flatter  myfelf 
''  that  this  faint  and  imperfeft  account  of  him  may  be 
'^  tranfmitted  down  with  them.  And,  I  hope,  it  will  be 
*'  thought  a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  felf-intereft- 
*'  ednefs ;  If,  being  fearful  left  every  thing  elie  fhould  prove 
*^  too  weak  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  myfelf  in  being, 
*'  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to  prop  a*d  fupport  my  own.  I 
''  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  reafon  to  expert,  that  any  thing 
'^  of  mine,    without  fuch   an  alTiftance,  can  live,    I   fhall 

think  myfelf  greatly  recompenfed  for  the  want  of  any 
<  *'  other 
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«  other  memorial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  pofterity, 
«  thus  clofely  joined  with  his  ;  and  I  myfelf  be  thought  of,        ^  ^ 
*'  and  fpoke  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  chara6ler  of  The  &c.  p^^si, 
*'  FRIEND  of  dr.  Clarke." 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Clarke  married 
Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the  reverend  mr.  Lockwood, 
re<Stor  of  Little  Miflingham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  in 
whofe  good  (enfe  and  unblameable  behaviour  he  was  happy 
to  his  death.  By  her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  which 
died  before  him,  and  one  in  a  few  weeks  after  him.  ibid. p.  35^ 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorrain,  a  celebrated  landfchape  painter, 
was  born  in  the  year  i6co,  and  fent  firft  to  fchool  ;  but 
proving  extremely  dull  and  heavy,  was  foon  taken  from 
thence,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry  cook,  with 
whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.  Afterwards  he  went  with 
fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
livelihood  there ;  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  the  language, 
and  withal  very  ill  bred,  no  body  cared  to  fet  him  to  work. 
Chance  brought  him  at  length  to  Auguflino  Traflb,  who 
hired  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  pallet  and  pencils, 
look  after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his 
houfhold  drudgery;  for  Auguftino  kept  no  other  ferv^ant. 
His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him  in  fome 
of  his  greateft  works,  taught  hirn  by  degrees  the  rules  of 
perfpe6tive,  and  the  elements  of  defign,  Claude  at  firft  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  be- 
ing encouraged,  and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at  v 
length  to  underftand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf 
apace,  and  cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  re- 
moved his  ftudy  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the 
open  fields,  where  he  would  continue  from  morning  to 
night,  taking  all  his  lefTons  from  nature  herfelf;  and  by 
many  years  diligent  imitation  of  that  excellent  miftrcfs,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  higheft  ftep  of  peifecStion  in  landfchape 
painting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in  the  fields  with 
him,  for  the  fake  of  ftudying  together,  Claude  made  him 
obferve,  with  as  much  nicety,  as  if  he  had  been  well  verfed 
in  phyficks,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame  view  or 
profpe<51:;  and  explained,  why  it  appeared  fometimes  after 
one  fafhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  refpecSl  to 
colours,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more 
or  Icfs  prevailed.  His  memory  was  fo  good,  that  he  would 
paint  with  great  faithfulnefs  when  he  got  home,  what  he 
had  feen  abroad.     He  was  fo  abforbed  in  his  labours,  that 

he 
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he  never  vifited  any  body.  The  iludy  of  his  profdiliorr- 
was  his  amufement ;  and  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating 
his  talent,  he  drew  fome  pidtures,  which  made  his  name  de~ 
fervediy  famous  throughout  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting 
to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  He  has  been  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  his  pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  invention  j  for. 
the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  the  charming  variety 
and  tendernefs  of  his  tints ;  for  his  artful  diftribution  of  the 
lights  and  fhadows,  for  his  wonderful  condu6t  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of 
his  compofitions.  Upon  the  whole,  Claude  may  be  pro- 
duced as  an  inftance  to  prove,  that  conftant  and  arduous 
application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius  ;  or,  if  this 
will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  genius  into  view,  where 
no  body  fufpe(^l:ed  any  genius  was.  This  induflry  however 
he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
without  difficulty  :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much 
commended  for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well 
as  oil.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
of  the  Italian  princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces ;  and  after 
having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  he  died  in  the  year 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de  Monti  in 
'  Rome.  ^ 

CLAUDE  (John)  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
born  at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  the  year 
1619,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
Bayle'sDia.  feffion.  He  ftudled  as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father, 
who  was  alfo  a  minifter  ;  and  afterwards,  going  through  a 
courfc  of  divinity,  was  ordained  at  Montauban  in  the  year 
1645.  ^^  w^^  made  minifter  of  a  church  of  Fief,  called 
la  Freine,  where  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards  he 
became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Africk  in  Rovergne ; 
and  eight  years  after,  paftor  of  that  of  Mimes.  .As  the 
proteftants  had  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  mr. 
Claude  had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his 
chief  talents,  which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological 
fubje6t ;  and  he  ufed  to  read  private  lectures  to  fuch,  as  were 
candidates  for  the  miniiiry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute 
the  piece,  called  the  Method,  which  was  written  by  car- 
dinal Richlieu  againft  the  proteftants  ;  but  hearing,  that 
mr.  Martel,  the  profefibr  of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a 
iynodical  commiffion  far  that  purpofe,  he  laid  afide  that  de- 
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fign.  Having  oppofed,  in  the  fynod  of  the  Lower  Lan-g  1  ^  d'a 
guedoc,  a  man,  whom  the  court  had  won  over  to  attempt 
a  re-union,  he  was  punifhed  for  it  by  a  decree  of  council, 
which  forbad  him  the  exercife  of  the  functions  of  a  mi- 
nifter  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercii'ed  them  eight  years 
at  Mimes.  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poflible,  this  refo- 
lution  taken  off;  and,  after  flaying  there  fix  months  to  no 
purpofe,  he  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he  preach- 
ed the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  accepted  the  offer  which 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  molt  famous  difpute,  that  ever  was  carried  on  in 
France  between  the  proteflants  and  Roman  catholicks.  The 
occafion  of  it  was  this,  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal  were  at  that 
time  ufmg  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of 
mr.  de  Turenne  to  the  Romifh  religion  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe prefented  him  with  a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pre- 
tended to  fhew,  that  the  proteftant  churches  had  always  be- 
lieved what  is  taught  in  that  of  the  Romanifts,  concerning 
the  real  prefence,  and  that  a  change  of  belief,  fuch  as  the 
proteflants  fuppofe,  is  impoffible.  Mr.  de  Turenne*s  lady, 
who  always  dreaded  what  happened  after  her  deceafe,  name- 
ly, that  her  hufband  would  turn  Roman  catholick,  did  all 
that  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  proteflant  faith. 
For  this  reafon  ihe  caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made  to  the 
piece  of  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  mr.  Claude  was  ap- 
pointed to  write  it.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  admirably  well 
upon  this  occafion,  that  feveral  copies  were  taken  of  his 
anfwer,  which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces  ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed,  it  could  not 
have  been  made  much  more  publick.  Meilieurs  de  Port-Royal, 
hearing  of  this,  thought  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  an- 
fwer it;  which  they  did,  by  publifhing,  in  the  year  1664, 
the  famous  work,  intitled,  La  perpetuite  de  la  foi  de 
Peglife  catholique  touchant  I'euchariftie,  that  is.  The  per- 
petuity of  the  catholick  church  in  regard  to  its  do6lrine  of 
the  eucharifl.  It  contains  the  firfl  piece,  and  a  reply  to 
mr.  Claude's  anfwer.  This  minifler,  who  was  then  at  Mon- 
tauban, wrote  a  reply,  which  was  printed  with  his  firfl  an- 
fwer in  the  year  1666.  This  work  is  intitled,  Reponfe  aux 
traites,  intitulez,  La  perpetuite,  &c.  that  is,  An  anfwer  to 
two  treatifes,  intitled,  The  perpetuity,  &c.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  merit  of  mr.  Claude's  book  contributed  great- 
ly to  its  fame  ;  but  neverthelefs,  the  ftate  in  which  Janfe- 
jiifm  was  at  that  time,  v/as  one  chief  caufe  of  the  mighty 
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noife  this  work  made.  For  the  Janfenifls  confidered  mr. 
Claude's  triumph  as  nothing,  provided  it  could  but  leflen 
the  joy  of  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
fake  of  promoting  their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places 
the  name  and  merit  of  mr,  Claude.     So  neceflary  is  it,  as 

Baylc'sDia.  mr.  Bayle  juftly  obferves  upon  this  occafion,  for  fome  books 
to  appear  at  certain  feafons,  and  to  be  wrote  againft  certain 
perfons,  rather  than  at  other  junctures.  Mr.  Arnauld  un- 
dertook to  refute  mr.  Claude's  book,  and  publifhed  a  large 
volume  in  the  year  1669.  Father  Nouet,  a  famous  jefuit, 
enga2;ed  in  the  controverfy,  and  publifhed  a  book  againft 
mr.  Claude,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  .which  was  printed 
in  1668.  Some  prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces;  and 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  his  favourite  piece.  The  author 
of  the  Journal  des  favans,  difcharged  his  artillery  againft 
mr.  Claude,  by  inferting  an  extract  of  that  jefuit's  book : 
and  this  occafioned  mr.  Claude  to  publifh  a  very  witty  pro- 
vinciale  againft  the  author  of  the  journal.  It  is  an  anony- 
mous letter,  and  intitled,  Lettre  d'un  provincial  a  un  de  fes 
amis  fur  lefujet  du  journal  du  28  Juin  1667,  that  is,  A  let- 
ter from  a  provincial  to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  journal 
of  the  28th  of  June  1667  ;  which  letter  was  anfwered  by 
the  journalift  fome  time  after.  This  conteft  went  no  far- 
ther ;  but  with  regard  to  mr.  Arnauld,  who  had  added  two 
more  volumes  to  the  former,  mr.  Claude  was  forced  to  en- 
gage in  a  very  laborious  ftudy,  in  order  to  examine  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eaftern  fchifm- 
atlcks  :  and  he  {hewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  Janfenifts  only  made  a  gene- 
ral reply  to  mr.  Claude's  book.  They  publifhed  their  Pre- 
jugez  legitimes  contre  le  Calvinifme,  that  is,  Juft  prejudices 
againft  Calvinifm  :  which  mr.  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the 

IWd.  beft  works,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  that  either  himfelf  or  any  other 

proteftant  clergyman  ever  compofed.  It  is  intitled,  Defenfe 
de  la  reformation,  that  is,  A  defence  of  the  reformation  : 
was  firft  printed  in  quarto  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards- 
at  the  Hague  in  1682,  i2mo. 

Mr.  Claude,  as  we  have  obfcrved,  was  elected  minifter 
of  the  church  of  Montauban  :  it  was  about  the  year  1662. 
Four  years  after,  he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  exercife  his 
functions  there,  which  obliged  him  to  go  a  fecond  time  to- 
Paris.  He  continued  there  near  nine  months,  without  be- 
ing able  to  remove  the  obftacles  of  his  return  to  Montau- 
ban. During  this  interval,  he  was  invited  to  the  church  of 
Bourdeaux  j  but  the  congregation  of  Charenton,  being  un- 
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willing  to  lofe  a  perfon  of  mr.  Claude's  abilities,  gave  him 
alfo  an  invitation  in  the  year  i666.    From  that  time,  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edici:  of  Nantz,  he   did  very  great  fervice 
to  that  church,  and    to   the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent 
works  ;  and  by  the  detail  he  defcended  to,  concerning  the 
affairs   which   the  deputies  of  provinces   communicated   to 
him.     No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to   head  either  a 
confiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to  difpute  off-hand.  He  difcovered 
this  latter  talent  in  the  laft  conference,  which  mademoifelle 
de   Duras    defired   to    hear.     This   lady,    it  feems,   would 
not  forfake  her  religion,  till  fhe  had  heard  mr.  Claude   and 
the  bifhop  of  Meaux  difpute  in  her  prefence  :  fhe  according- 
ly  had  her  wifh  ;  for  thefe  two  illuftrious  champions  difputed 
together  at  the  countefs  de  Roie's  her  fifter's,  the  firft  of  March 
1678.     Each  difputant  wrote  the  relation  of  his  conference, 
and  afcribed  the  victory  to  himfelf.     Thefe  relations  were 
at  firft  only  handed  about  in   manufcript ;  but  at    laft  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux  publiflied  his  relation  in  the  year  1682, 
and  that  of  mr.  Claude  followed  foon  after.     Mr.  Claude  was 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.    He, 
like   them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to   leave  it :  but 
the  Romifh  clergy  found  means  to  fhorten  even  that  time. 
For  on  Monday  the  22d  of  October  1685,  the  day  on  which 
the  revocation  of  the  edi6t  of  Nantz  was  regiftered  at  Paris, 
mr.  Claude  at    ten    in  the   morning   was  ordered  to  leave 
France  in  twenty  four  hours.     He  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
fubmiflion  ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
men, who  was  ordered  to  conducSl:  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France ;  and  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 
yet  treated  mr.  Claude  with  civility  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  ex- 
alted merit  has  a   great    influence  even   on    the  hearts  of 
thofe,  who  do  not  love  the  proteftant  reb'gion.     He  fet  out 
from  Paris  in  the  Bruffels  coach  j  and  his  fame  flying  before 
him  procured  him  feveral  obliging  offices  from  many  per- 
fons  in  his  journey.     He  paffed  through  Cambray,  where  he 
lay;  and  was  there  prefented  with    fome   refrefhments   by 
the  jefuits.     The  father  re<5lor  did  mr.  Claude  the  honour 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,    which  mr.  Claude  returned  ;    and  the 
difference  of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this  obliging  corre-Abrp;»e  de 
fpondence  and  marks  of  reciprocal  eltecm.  vie  de  mr. 

Mr.  Claude  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge  ;  where  he^'^"^*"*  "' 
met  with  a  very  kind   reception,  and  was  honoured  witli  a^'^ 
confiderable  penfion  by  the  prince  of  Orange.     He  ufed  to 
preach  from  timt-  to  time  at  the  Hague  ;  and  his  laft.feinion 
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was  on  Chriftmas-day  1686  :  where  he  difplayed  his  excel- 
lent talent  fo  admirably,  that  the  princefs  of  Orange  Was 
greatly  afFedled  and  extremely  pleafed  with  him.  I'he  au- 
thors of  the  fupplement  to  Moreri's  dictionary  have  indeed 
faid,  that  "  even  the  French  proteftants  themfelves  never 
*'  looked  upon  his  fermons  as  excellent  ones  ;"  but  mr, 
Bayle  has  declared,  in  anfwer  to  fuch  mifreprefention,  that 
"  they  contained  all  thofe  things,  which  the  proteftants 
*'  could  defire  j  fuch  as  the  greateft  regularity  and  order,  a 
*'  deep  fearch  into  divinity,  much  fublimity  and  majefty,  a 
*'  nervous  mafculine  eloquence  and  a  juftnefs  of  argument. 
*'  All  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  continues  mr.  Bayle, 
"  is,  that  mr.  Claude  had  not  a  pleafmg  voice ;  which  gave 
*'  occafion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  mr.  Morus,  that  all  the 
"  voices  will  be  for  him  except  his  own  :  but  this  did  notlefTen 
"  the  great  fame  and  efteem,  in  which  his  fermons  were 
Bayle' sDI£V. «  held."  To  go  on.  On  the  Chriftmas-day  we  have  mentioned, 
mr.  Claude  was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  of  which  he  died 
upon  the  13th  of  January  1687  ;  and  his  death  was  juft 
matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that,  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  many  fcandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke 
out  among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fmce  given  fo  much 
pleafure  to  the  Roman  catholicks  :  yet  many  others  believed 
and  afterted,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  any  man 
to  have  prevented  them. 

Mr.  Claude  married  at  Caftres  in  the  year  1648;  and 
his  wife  brought  him  Ifaac  Claude,  who  was  born  at 
St.  Afrique  on  the  5th  of  March  1653.  His  father  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied 
in  the  univerfities  of  France  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
father,  who  completed  him  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 
thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  examined  at  Sedan  in 
1678,  and  judged  very  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
miniftry.  He  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  the  church 
of  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis ;  and  his  father  had  the  fatif- 
fa6tion  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  the  9th  of  OiSlober 
1678,  and  to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at 
the  Hague,  when  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died 
Abrege  de  at  the  Hague  upon  the  29th  of  July  1695,  after  having  pub- 
Vic  de  mr.     Hfl^ied  fevcral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

Claude, 

74/75'''  CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet,  flburifti- 
ed  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
and  under  his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honoriui      Many  learned 

men 
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men  imagine  him  to  have  been  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
this  opinion  however  has  not  been  univerfal  :  for  others  have 
made  a  Spaniard  of  him  j  others  a  Frenchman  i  and  Plu- 
tarch and  Politian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old ;  and  there  infmuated  himfelf  into  Stilico's 
favour:  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil 
and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was  now  be- 
come fo  confiderable  under  Honorius,  that  he  may  be  faid 
for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  wellern  empire.  Sti- 
lico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  in\'oIved  in 
the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  ^Egyptian  by  birth,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  Stilico  ;  for  we  find  him,  in  an  epiftle  to  that 
minifter,  heavily  venting  his  forrows,  and  complaining  of 
Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unforgiving  temper  : 

Audiat  hoc  commune  folum,  longeque  carinis 
Nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum, 
Noflra  gemat  Nilus  numerofis  funera  ripis. 
Let  Pharos  through  the  world  by  trade  renowned, 
Thy  rage  let  Egypt  hear,  our  mother  ground  : 
To  mourn  my  lorrows,  from  each  oozy  bed 
Let  weeping  Nilus  raife  his  drooping  head. 

Which  paflage,  by  the  way,  plainly  proved  Claudian  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  There  is  reafon 
however  to  think,  that  he  rofe  afterguards  to  great  favour, 
and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  Nay, 
if  the  antiquaries  are  not  millaken,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
granted  hini  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any  that 
had  ever  been  beftowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they  tell 
lis,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered  a 
ftatue  to  be  erected  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum  with  a  very 
honourable  infcription :  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late 
difcovery  of  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examin- 
ed by  romponius  Laetus  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was 
judged  to  be  the  pedeftal  of  Claudian's  ftatue  in  brafs.  The 
infcription  runs  thus :  "  To  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribune 
"  and  notary,  and  among  other  noble  accomplifhments, 
**  the  moft  excellent  of  poets,  though  his  own  poems  are 
"  fufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal,  yet  as  ^  teftimony 
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<'  of  their  approbation,  the  moft  learned  and  happy  cni- 
"  pcrors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  have,  at  the  requell  of  the 
"  fenate,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  erec^led  and  placed  in  the 
*'  forum  of  Trajan.'*  Under  the  infcription  was  placed  the 
following  epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  lefs  glorious  tq 
the  poet. 

Rome  and  the  Caefars  here  his  ftatue  raife, 
Who  Virgil  genius  joined  to  Flomer's  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  efteem  forClaudian,  and 
recommended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  -in  Lybia,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully 
in  an  epiftle,  which  he  addrefTcs  to  Senera  fiom  thence,  a 
little  before  his  wedding  day. 

Non  ego,  &c. 

No  fpreading  olives  bending  with  their  fruit. 

No  vineyards  on  the  hills  t'  adorn  my  fuit ; 

No  flocks  nor  herds  my  plenteous  paftures  feed. 

Nor  fields  of  full  eared  corn  had  I  to  plead  : 

No  golden  root,  nor  lordly  feat  I  own, 

Nor  birth  nor  title  boaft ;  your  name  alone 

Thefe  wants  fupplies  :  Serena  bell  can  find 

The  poor  man's  friends,  and  bid  the  rich  be  kind* 

A  goddefs  recommends  and  is  obeyed  ; 

Wealth,  title,  lands,  your  letter  all  conveyed. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on   facred  fubje61:s,  which, 
through  mifrake,  have  been  afcribed  by  fome  cri ticks  to  Clau- 
dian ;   and  (o  have  made  him  be  thought  a  chriflian.     But 
Decivit.       St.  Auflin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefly  fays, 
dei.l.i,  c.    that  he  was  a  heathen;  and  Paulus  Orafius  the  hiflorian, 
^^^    ..        who   likewife    flourifhed    about  that  time,    fays  the  fame, 
25/     *  *    Gyraldus   therefore  juflly  blames  the  ignorant   credulity  of 
Barthius    and  others,    who    have  imputed   thefe   poems  to 
Claudius  Claudianus  ;  and  rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius 
Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet  of  Vienna    in  Gaul^  and  con- 
temporary with  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  commends  hirn 
Ifib.  iv.  ep.  at  large.     The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain,  nor 
3'  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life,  than  what 

are  to  be  collecfled  from  his  works,  and  which  we  have 
already  related  above.  Father  Rapin  fays  of  this  poet,  that 
he  has  fbewn  but  little  judgment  in  his  writings.  "  There 
^^  runs,  fays  he,  through  all  his  panegy ricks  an  air  of  youth- 
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•"^  fulnefs  that  has  nothing  {oVid  In  it,  although  there   ap- 

**  pears  fome  degree  of  genius.     He  does  not  want  fire  and 

*'  imagination,  but  has  none  of  that  harmony  in  his  num- 

"  hers,    and   noblenefs    in  his   mann'^r,   which  is  fo  much 

*'  admired  in  Virgil.     He  falls    ^rpetually  into  the  fame 

*'  cadence  ;  and  you  can   hardly   read   him  without  being 

*'  tired."     The  father  is  rather    fevere,    but   not  without  Reflexions 

a  foundation  for  his  cenfure  -,  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus^"'  lapoefie, 

on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  Claudian, 

which  deferve  to  be  gathered,  and  will  in  the  hands  of  a 

man  of  tafte  be  found  of  great  ufe. 

CLEMENS  (Rom anus)  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at 
Rome,    where  he  lived  a  companion    probably,  and  fellow 
labourer  of  St.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally imagined,   whofe   names  are  written    in   the  book  ofphilip.iv.3. 
life.     Origen  calls  him  a  difciple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  but  that    he  might    aid   and  affift  this  apoftle  in 
founding  the  church  at  Rome.     It  is  certain,  that  he  was 
afterwards   bifhop  of  that   fee  ;  but  when  he  was  made  fo, 
cannot,    it  feems,  be  clearly  determined.     There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  about  it.     Some  perfuade  them/eJves,  upon  the 
authority  of  Tertullian    and   Eufebius,   that  Clemens  was 
confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  to  prefide  over 
that  part  only  of  the  church,  w^nch  compriled  the  Jewifh 
converts;  and  that  he  did  no<- come  into  the  full   pofleffion 
and  adminiftration  of  his  o^ce,  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  S^.  Paul,  bifhop  of  the  gentile  church, 
and  of  Anacletus,  v^^o  fucceeded  him :  and  this   has  been 
fixed  to  the  year  -^3-     Others  have  contended,   that  Clemens 
fucceeded  to  t^^  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64, 
or  65,  and  chat  he  held  it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others 
again  will  have  it,  83 :  but  all  this,  with  the  other  circum- 
flances   of  ^'^^^  father's   life,  muft  be  left  uncertain   as    we 
find  it. 

■W"'  ^^ve  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  cre- 
j^vxuefs  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftle,  which 
^as  written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  quiet  fome  diflurbances,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  unruly  brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re- 
eflablifh  and  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  them  by  the  apoflles,  but  from  which  fome  of 
them  had  revolted.  The  epiftle  is  a  very  fine  one  ;  and, 
next  to  holy  writ,  has  ufually  been  efleemed  one  of  the 
moil  valuable  monuments,    which  have  come  down  to  us 
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of  ccclefiaftical  antiquity.  Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Co- 
rinthians to  be  united,  and  at  peace  with  one  another:  he 
enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and  fubmilFion  to  their  fpi- 
ritual  governors  :  he  declares  thofe,  who  had  formed  cabals 
againft  their  paftors,  an5  had  troubled  the  church  with  their 
feditions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  chriftians  :  he 
points  out  to  them  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  divifions  : 
he  prefles  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty,  by 
fubmitting  to  their  rightful  paftors,  and  praclifmg  all  hu- 
mility, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This 
was  very  good  advice  undoubtedly  ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought 
no  ill  eftecft  formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  if  it  was  but  followed, 
as  we  could  wifh,  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  us  now 
in  England, 

CLEMENS  (Titus  Flavius)    an  eminent  father  of 
the  church,  who  flourifhed  at   the  latter  end  of  the  fecond, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  by-  birth   an 
Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others    an 
Alexandrian ;  on  which   account  he   is   ufually  called   Cle- 
mens Alexandrlnus,  by  way  of  diftingulfliing  him  from  Cle- 
Fabric.  bibl.  j-j^ej^j^  j^oinanus.     Cave   goes    a  kind  of  a  middle  way,    in 
Ca^*^'         order  to   reconcile  thefe   two  opinions,    and    make   them   a 
hift.Literar. little  confrftent  v/ith  each  other;    by  fuppofmg,  that  Cle- 
Dupin,  &c.  mens   was   born    and  educated  at  Athens,    and  afterwards 
bib^unTver   w^"^  *^    Alexandria,     Be  iV>ls   as    it  will,    it  is    generally 
t»  x."       '  agreed,  that  he  begun  his  ftudici.  in  Greece,  continued  them 
in  Afia,  and  finifhed  them,  together  with  his  life,  in  Egypt. 
His  thirft  after  knowledge  feems^  to   i«ve  been  very  great : 
for  he  had  feveral  mafters  of  different  forc-.^   under  whom  he 
not  only  perfefted  himfelf  in  polite  literature  and  heathen 
learning,  but  acquired  alfo  a  moft  exa61:  and    enlarged   idea 
of  the  chriftian  revelation.     From  what  we  ^re  able  to  col- 
left  from  his  ownr  account,  his  mafters  were  Qi^\^^  ^s  had 
either  been  difciples   of  the  apoftles   themfelves,  Ox  ^^  ig^ft 
STomat      had  converfed  with  thofe  difciples :  but  it  is  reafono^i^  to 
Jo  i.      '      conclude,  from  the  interval  of  time  there  muft  needs  n^.g 
been  between  Clemens  and  the  apoftles,    that  they  were  oi 
the  latter  kind.     Of  all  his  mafters,  Pantaenus,  who  was  the 
laft,  was  his  favourite.     Pantaenus  was  a  philofopher  of  the 
ftoick  fchool,  who  afterwards  became  a  chriftian.     He  in- 
ftruded  the  catechumens  at  Alexandria ;  and,  if  fome  au- 
thors may  be  credited,  he  had  been  employed  in  that  office,  from 
the  days  of  the  evangelift  Mark.     As  foon  as  Clemens  ar- 
rived nt  Alexandria,  he  put  hin^felf  under  the  direaion  of 
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PantcCiius  ;  and  when  Pantaenus  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  bi- 
Ihop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at 
the  requeft  of  their  ambafladors,  as  he  was  about  the  year 
191  ,  Clemens  fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchool. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ; 
and  many  great  men  came  out  of  it,  as  Origen  and  Alex- 
ander biihop  of  Jerufidem.  Clemens's  method  of  inftrudting 
the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have  been  this.  He  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  explained  all  that  was  good  in  the  pagan  phi- 
lolbphy  ;  and  then  led  them  on  infenfibly  to  chriftianity. 
For  Clemens  in  his  philofophick  chara6i:er,  which  he  feems 
IHll  to  have  preferved,  was  an  ecledtick ;  that  is,  he  was  not 
attached  to  any  particular  fecSl:  of  philofophers,  but  left  him- 
felf at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
from  them  all. 

Befides  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  priefthood;  probably,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  emperor  Severus's  reign ;  fmce  Eufebius,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  events  of  the  year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of 
prieft.  About  this  time  he  undertook  a  defence  of  chrifti- 
anity againft  pagans  and  hereticks,  in  a  work,  intitled  Stro- 
mates,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  matter  which  it  treats : 
for  Stromates  fignifies  Variegati  fermones,  or  Difcourfes  a- 
bounding  with  mifcellaneous  matter.  In  this  work  he  has 
made  a  great  collecStion  of  heathen  learning,  for  the  fake 
of  {hewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opinions, 
which  the  chriftians  and  the  philofophers  held  in  common  ; 
he  has  cenfured  the  pagan  philofophers  for  maintaining  doc- 
trines abfurd  and  pernicious  ;  he  has  fupported  and  explained 
chriftianity ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  prodigious  learning,  as 
(hews  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been 
written.  When  Severus  began  a  perfecution  againft  the 
chriftians,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  provoked  to  by 
a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  ;  (for  the  pagans  had  not  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  diftinguifh  Jews  and  chriftians,)  many  left  Egypt  to 
efcape  the  violence  of  it,  Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among 
thofe  who  fled  ;  and  upon  this  occafion  drew  up  a  difcourfe, 
to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  flying,  in  times  of  perfecution  :  for 
this  expedient,  though  explicitly  allowed,  and  even  enjoined  in 
the  gofpel,  had  been  rejedted  by  fome  early  converts,  as  a 
bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe,  by  Tertullian  in  particular.  Cle- 
mens went  to  Jerufalem,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  fome 
time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after  bifhopof  that  fee. 
During  his  ftay  there,  he  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  church, 
^  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the  church  of  An- 

tioch, 
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tloch,  which  Clemens  himfelf  carried  :  in  which  Alexander 
fays,  that  "  Clemens  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as  the 
*'  church  of  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  bet- 
*'  ter  when  he  came  among  them ,  and  that  having  been  at 
*'  Jerufalem,  he  had,  by  God's  blefling,  greatly  confirmed 

Eufeb.  eccl. ''  and  ftrengthened  that  church." 

kift.  1.  VI.  From  Antioch  Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but  wc 
know  not  how  long  he  lived :  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he 
furvived  Pantasnus  at  leaft  fome  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
old,  when  he  compofed  his  Stromates  ;  for  he  tells  us   in 

Lib.  i.  that  work,  that  he  had  made  that  colleftion,  with  a  view  of 
its  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memory  fhould 
come  to  fail  him.  Hiftory  fays  nothing  of  his  death  ;  but 
his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reverenced  at  Alex- 
andria, as  we  learn  from  an  extradt  of  a  letter  of  Alexander 

Lib.  vj.  c.  to   Origen,  preferved   by  Eufebius.     Among  feveral   works 

*4'  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  there  are  only  three  con- 

fiderable  ones  remaining,  i.  Protrepticon  ad  gentes,  or, 
An  exhortation  to  the  pagans :  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
and  falfhood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
chriilianity.  2.  Paedagogus,  or.  The  fchoolmafter:  in  which 
he  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriftian  convert. 
And,  3.  The  Stromates.  Daniel  Heinfius  has  well  enough 
compared  thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  different 
degrees  which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  ob- 
ferved,  when  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  myfteries  :  the  firft  of  which  was  purgation,  the  fe- 
cond  initiation,  and  the  third  intuition.  Now,  fays  Hein-r 
fius,  Clemens  in  his  Protrepticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his 
pupil  from  the  filth  of  heathen  idolatry  and  fuperftition  : 
in  his  Paedagogus  he  has  initiated  him  into  the  rites  and  du- 
ties of  a  chriftian  :  and  in  his  Stromates,  he  has  admitted 
him  to  a  fight  of  thofe  tremendous  myfteries,    which  the 

Fabric,  bib.  adepts  only  were  qualified  to  contemplate. 

Craec.ljb.v.  Befides  thefe  works,  there  are  preferved  fome  pieces  of 
Clemens  of  a  fmaller  kind ;  as  an  homily  intitled,  Quis  di- 
ves falvetur.  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  was  firfl 
printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  and  afterw^ards  at  Oxford 
in  1683,  with  fome  other  fragments,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
All  thefe  have  been  printed  in  the  latter  editions  of  his  works : 
the  beft  of  which  is  that  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio  by 
Potter,  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  17 15. 
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CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,    famous   for  her  wit, 
beauty,  and  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
king  of  that  country:  who,    dying  in  the  year  51    before 
Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldeft  of  his  fons,  and 
the  cldeft  of  his  daughters,  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to 
each  other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  fami-  PtoI«meus 
ly,  and  jointly  to  govern  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  They  were'""^"^"' 
both  of  them  very  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only^Jf^^'co 
feventeen  ;  and  therefore  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  ment.  de 
of  the  Roman  fcnate.  They  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  mar-  ^^llo  civil;, 
ried,  or  to  reign  together.   Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived  Cle-    "'* 
opatra  of  that  fhare  in  the  government,  which  was  left  her  by 
Auletes's  will,  and  drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.     She  raifed 
an  army  in  Syria  and  Paleftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  refto- 
ration  ;  and  was  now  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Julius  Caefar,  in  the  purfuit  of 
Pompey,  jailed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here 
he  employed  his  vacant  hours,  in  hearing  and  determining; 
the  controverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  fifter  Cleopatra: 
which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do,  as  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  Romans  being  then 
vefled  in  him  as  their  dictator.  The  caufe  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  Casfar's  hearing,  and  advocates  on  both 
fides  were  appointed  to  plead  the  matter  before  him.  But 
Cleopatra,  confidering  that  Csfar  was  extremely  pofleffed 
with  the  love  of  women,  laid  a  plot  to  take  hold  of  him  by 
this  handle  ;  hoping  to  attach  him  firft  to  her  perfon,  and 
next  to  her  caufe.  For  fhe  was  a  woman  of  that  turn,  that 
flia  made  no  ^cruple  of  proftituting  herfeif  for  luft,  or  for  in- 
tereft,  according  as  fhe  was  actuated  by  either  of  thofe  paf- 
fions.  Sending  to  Caefar  therefore,  fhe  complained,  that  Dion  Caflius 
her  caufe  was  betrayed  by  thofe  that  managed  it  for  her ;  lib.  :)ilii, 
and  prayed,  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  come  to  him  in 
perfon,  and  plead  it  herfeif  before  him.  This  being  granted, 
fhe  came  fecretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  fmall  fkiff 
towards  the  duft  of  the  evening ;  and  the  better  to  get  to 
Caefar,  without  being  flopped  by  her  brother,  or  any  of  his 
party,  who  then  commanded  the  place,  fhe  cauied  herfeif  to 
be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be  carried  to  Caefar's 
apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fervants.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  work  of  ingenuity  and  wit  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  of  a  paflion,  which  Casfar  afterwards  entertained 
Jbr  that  princefs:  at  leafl  it  is  Plutarch's  opinion.  Be  this  Plutarch  in 
^s  it  will,  Caefar  was  too  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  beauty,  Caefar, 

not 
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not  to  be  touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age  ;  and  one  of  thofe  perfe6l  beauties,  whofe  every  feature 
has  its  particular  charm.  All  which  was  feconded  by  an  ad- 
mirable wit,  commanding  addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  fo  har- 
monious and  bewitching,  that,  it  is  faid,  that  fmgle  per- 
feftion,  without  the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 
To  be  (hort,  Caefar  lay  with  her  that  very  night ;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
from  his  name  called  Casfarion.  The  next  morning  he 
fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefled  him  to  receive  his  fjfter  ao-ain 
upon  her  own  terms :  but  Ptolemy  perceiving,  that,  inftead 
of  a  judge,  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar.  A  war  com- 
menced ;  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  which  Caefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with  it, 
and  drowned  in  that  river.  Then  Caefar  fettled  the  king- 
dom upon  Cleopatra,  and  the  furviving  Ptolemy,  her 
younger  brother,  as  king  aTi,d  queen  ;  which  was  in  effect 
to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptoleipy  being  then  no 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  inter- 
fere in  the  adminiftration  of  ftate  aftairs,  and  Cleopatra  was 
determined  that  he  never  fhould  interfere  ;  for  when  he  was 
grown  up  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereby  become  capa- 
ble of  fharing  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  name,  Ihe 
made  away  with  him  by  poifon,  ai)d  then  reigned  alone  in 
Egypt,  Cleopatra  had  alfo  a  fifter  named  Arfinoe,  who, 
fiding  in  the  war  with  her  elder  brother  Ptolemy,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  Caefar,  and  carried  to  Rome,  in  order  to  grace 
his  triumph.  She  was  afterwards  difmiffed  by  him  ;  but  not 
being  fuffered  to  return  to  Egypt,  left  fhe  fhould  excite 
new  difturbances  againft  Cleopata's  government,  fhe  fettled 
in  Afia.  There  Antony  found  her,  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  Cleopatra,  caufed  her  to  be  put 
Jofcph,  to  death.  It  vifas  for  the  fake  of  this  lewd  woman,  and  the 
antiq.  1. 3tv.jj^f(.jy[Q^is  converfation  he  had  with  her,  that  Caefar  made 
Appian  ^^^^  infamous  and  dangerous  war;  dangerous,  becaufe  he  had 
debdlisci-  a  very  inconiiderable  force  as  yet  arrived;  and  his  wanton 
viiibus,  lib.  dalliances  with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt,  than  his 
^'  aiFairs  could  well  admit.     Some  authors   report,  Suetonius 

among  them,  that  he  went  up  the  Nile  with  her  in  a  mag- 
nificent galley  ;  and  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  if 
Sueton  ia    his  army  had  not  refufed  to  follow  him. 
r^^'  c«f.  Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  followed  Caefar  to  Rome,  and  was  there  when 
he  was  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe ;  but  being  terrifie4  by 
that  accident,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  of  the  city,  fhe 
ran  away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  authority 
and  credit  with  Caefar,  in  whofe  houfe  fhe  was  lodged,  made 
her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Romans  ;  whom  fhe  feems 
to  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians.  Ci- 
cero had  a  conference  with  her  in  Caefar's  gardens  ;  where, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  haughtinefs  of  her  behaviour  gave  him  no 
fmall  offence.  But  her  pride  being  mortified  by  Caefar's  fate.  Ad.  Attic, 
fhe  was  now  forced  to  apply  to  him  by  her  miniflers  in  a*^*  ^5« 
particular  fuit,  fhe  was  recommending  to  the  fenate,  in 
which  he  refufed  to  be  concerned.  The  affair  feems  to  have 
related  to  her  infant  fon,  whom  fhe  pretended  to  be  Csefar's, 
-and  called  by  his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  heir  of  her 
kingdom  ;  as  he  was  the  year  following  both  by  Antony 
and  0(Stavius,  though  Csefar's  friends  were  generally  fcanda- 
lized  at  it,  and  Oppius  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  Caefar's.  Sueton.  In, 
Cleopatra  had  been  waiting  to  accompany  Caefar  into  thev't.  Cxf, 
eafl:,  in  order  to  preferve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was  ^*  S** 
very  great :  for,  after  his  death,  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready  prepared  and 
delivered  to  him  by  Caefar,  with  orders  to  publifh  it,  as  fooii 
as  he  was  gone,  for  granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking 
what  number  of  wives,  and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit, 
for  the  fake  of  propagating  children.  This  was  contrived 
probably  to  fave  Cleopatra's  honour,  and  to  legitimate  his 
ifliie  by  her ;  fmce  polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  a  flranger 
were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra,  was  fummoned  by 
Antony,  to  anfwer  an  accufation  againft  her,  as  if  fhe  had 
favoured  the  interelt  of  Caffius.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in 
fome  meafure;  and  fhe  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not 
been  very  pleafing  to  the  triumviri,  confidering  what  fhe 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Caefar.  She  depended  how- 
ever on  her  wit  and  beauty ;  and  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  thofe 
charms,  with  which  fhe  had  conquered  Caefar's  heart,  wereflill 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  Antony's  ;  for  fhe  was  not 
yet  above  fix  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  af- 
furancies,  fhe  went  to  Antony ;  and  her  manner  of  approach- 
ing him  was  fo  very  gallant  and  noble,  that  at  firfl  fight 
it  made  a  mofl  pleafing  impreffion  upon  his  foul.  Antony 
waited  for  her  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.     Cleopatra  arriving  at 

the 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in  a  vefiel  whofe 
ftern  was  of  gold,  fails  of  purple  filk,  oars  of  filver,  and 
a  concert  of  feveral  inftruments  that  kept  time  with  the  oars. 
She  herfelf  was  laid  under  a  canopy  of  a  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
drefTed  like  Venus  rifmg  out  of  the  fea  :  about  her  were  lovely 
children  like  cupids  fanning  her:  the  handfomeft  of  her 
women,  habited  like  nereids  and  graces,  were  leaning  ne-* 
gligently  on  the  fides  and  fhrouds  of  the  veffel :  the  fweets 
that  were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
were  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  ran 
thither  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  mount- 
ed on  a  throne  to  make  afhow  of  majefty,  was  left  quite  alone ; 
while  the  multitude  at  the  river  fhouted  for  joy,  and  cried, 
that  "  the  goddefs  Venus  was  come  to  vifit  the  god  Bacchus 

Appian.  lib. ''  for  the  happinefs  of  Afia." 

*'  By  thefe  arts  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  (he  drew 

Antony  into  thofe  fnares,  which  held  him  enflaved  to  her, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death.  For  the 
prefent  fhe  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Tyre  ;  and,  there 
taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to  Egypt,  firmly  perfuaded 
that  he  could  not  ftay  long  behind  her*  She  was  very  right 
In  her  perfuafion  ;  for  Antony  foon  followed  her,  and  fpent 
the  winter  with  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
fhe  every  day  prefented  him  with  in  fome  new  and  delightful 
fliape.  For  never  did  any  one  poiTefs,  like  this  queen,  the 
art  of  refining  and  heightening  pleafure  by  the  charms  of 
novelty.  She  introduced  them  into  the  moft  ferious  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  even  the  moft  inconfiderable  trifles,  when  ma- 
naged by  her,  received  fuch  an  air  as  made  them  agreeable 
diverfions  :  (o  that  whether  they  played,  or  treated  one  ano- 
ther, or  hunted,  this  queen  ftill  made  one,  and  was,  as  it 
tvere,  the  foul,  animating  the  whole  with  fome  lively  piece 
of  merriment.  She  was  probably  the  moft  voluptuous,  as 
well  as  the  moft  profufe  woman,  that  any  hiftory  has  record- 
ed. Afterwards,  when  Antony  returned  from  the  Parthian 
war,  although  he  was  grown  a  great  proficient  in  Egyptian 
luxury^  and  carried  things  every  day  with  more  delicacy  and 
expence,  yet  Cleopatra  afi^ecled  to  look  upon  his  entertain- 
ments with  an  air  of  contempt ;  only  that  he  might  afk 
her,  as  he  did,  what  fhe  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of 
his  treats  ?  "  I  will,  faid  (he,  give  you  one,  that  fhall  coft 
*'  fifty  two  thoufand  pound."  He  judging  the  thing  impoftible, 
a  wager  was  laid;  and  the  next  day  fhe  made  a  feaft,  which, 
in  the  firft  courfe,  had  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  Antony 
began  to  rally  her,  and  to  demand  the  wager.     The  queen 
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defired  him  not  to  be  (o  hafty,  telling  him,  that  this  was 
but  the  firft  courfe,  but  that  herfelf  would  fup  alone  on  that 
fum.  She  then  ordered  in  the  fecond  courfe,  and  when 
they  only  brought  a  golden  cup,  filled  with  a  ftrong  diflblv- 
ino-  vinegar  ;  and  having  two  pearls  for  her  pendants  of  an 
ineftimable  price,  fhe  took  one  ofF,  and  put  it  into  the  cup, 
and  when  it  was  difTolved  drank  it  off,  Plancus,  who  was 
the  judge,  prefently  laid  hold  on  the  other,  which  fhe  was 
going  to  take  off;  and  condemned  Antony  to  lofe  the  wager, 
who  was  extremely  troubled  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  jewel.  The 
remaining  pearl,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  came  into  the 
hands  of  Oftavius  Caefar,  who  caufed  it  to  be  cut  afunder, 
and  made  of  it  two  pendants  for  the  image  of  Venus  ;  which 
he  thought  glorioufly  adorned  with  half  of  this  prodigal 
queen's  fuppcr.  In  this  manner  did  this  witty  Egyptian  charm 
this  great  Roman ;  till  carrying  him  fucceffively  from  one 
pleafure  to  another,  fhe  ferved  him  as  Dalilah  did  Sampfon^ 
that  is,  entirely  deprived  him  of  all  his  ftrength. 

The  paffion  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  and  the  gifts  he 
daily  made  her  of  Roman  provinces,  which  he  joined  to  her 
dominions,  raifed  great  murmurings  at  Rome,  which  Caefar 
privately  abetted  and  encouraged  :  for  Caefar,  partly  out  of 
a  defire  to  reign  alone,  and  partly  to  refent  the  ufage  of  his 
filler  Qdlavia,  whom  Antony  had  married,  wanted  very  much 
to  break  with  him,  and  to  renew  the  war.  To  pave  the  way  for 
this,  when  Antony  returned  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
againfttheParthlans,  Caefar  fent  Odlavla  to  meet  him.  Anto- 
ny was  then  at  Leucopolis  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  he 
waited  for  Cleopatra  with  great  impatience.  At  length  ihc 
came  ;  and  almoft  at  the  fame  time  arrived  a  meffenger  from 
Odlavia,  who  ftald  at  Athens.  This  was  very  heavy  news 
for  Cleopatra ;  who  had  great  reafon  to  dread  fo  powerful  a 
rival.  She  betook  herfelf  immediately  to  the  arts  fhe  had 
been  prac^ifing  all  her  life.  She  feigned  a  deep  melancholy ; 
fhe  abftained  almoft  entirely  from  food ;  and  when  fhe  was 
near  Antony,  fhe  beheld  him  with  languifhing  eyes,  after 
a  very  paffionate  manner,  as  one  quite  befide  herfelf  with 
love ;  flic  let  fall  tears  in  his  prefence,  and  turned  away  her 
face,  as  if  fhe  defired  to  hide  from  him  thofe  marks  of  her 
grief.  Half  this  would  have  been  fufficient  to  overcome 
Antony's  weaknefs  ;  who,  after  he  had  fent  word  to  0(3:a- 
via  to  return  to  Rome,  waited  upon  Cleopatra  back  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  paffed  the  winter  in  all  kinds  of  pleafure. 
Here,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  vex  the  Romans,  he  difpofed 
ot  the  provinces  in  his  fhare  of  the  empire,  in  favour  of 
3  Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  and  her  children.  He  did  it  with  folemnity.  He 
ere£led  a  throne  of  filver  in  the  gymnafium.  Upon  this 
throne  were,  two  feats  of  gold,  one  for  him,  another  for  Cle- 
opatra ;  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  he  de- 
clared her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  and  Lower  Syria, 
afibciating  with  her  Caefarion,  the  fon  whom  fhe  had,  or  pre- 
tended to  have,  for  we  fee  it  was  doubted,  by  Julius  Caefar. 
To  the  children  which  he  had  by  her,  he  gave  the  title  of 
king  of  kings  ;  and  for  their  dominions,  to  Alexander,  the 
eldeft,  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which  he 
faid  he  would  conquer  in  a  very  little  time.  Ptolemy,  the 
younger,  had  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Then 
there  appeared  Alexander  in  a  long  Median  veft,  with  a  high 
cidaris  and  tiara,  which  was  the  mark  of  fovereignty  among 
thofe  nations.  Ptolemy  had  Grecian  bulkins,  a  royal  man- 
tle, and  a  large  hat  adorned  with  a  diadem,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Macedonian  kings.  In  thefe  habits  they  came 
to  thank  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  embraced  them; 
and  immediately  two  companies  of  guards,  all  chofen  hand- 
fome  perfons,  the  one  Armenians,  and  the  other  Macedoni- 
ans, were  drawn  up  near  thefe  young  princes.  But  the 
moft  ftriking  fight  in  this  folemnity  was  Cleopatra  herfelf, 
who  was  drefled  like  the  goddefs  Ifis ;  and  ever-after,  when . 
fhe  appeared  in  publick,  flie  wore  that  habit ;  and  all  her 
edi6ls  and  decrees  were  received  as  oracles  of  the  new 
Appian*  &c.  Ifis* 

Caefar  now  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  declare  againfl 
Antony  ;  and  preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made  on 
both  fides.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  Ephefus ;  where 
his  lieutenants  had  got  together  eight  hundred  veflels. 
Anthony  was  advifed  to  fend  Cleopatra  back  to  Egypt, 
till  the  war  was  ended,  and  had  refolved  fo  to  do  ;  but  fhe, 
fearing  leafl  OcSlavia  fhould  take  the  oportunity  of  her  ab- 
fence  to  come  to  her  hufband  and  make  a  peace,  over-ruled 
this  projeft,  and  went  on  with  him  to  Samos.  Here,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  fo  great  an  enterprife,  they  began  with  all 
the  pleafures,  that  could  be  invented.  Their  cares  were 
very  pleafantly  divided^  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  kings, 
princes^  and  nations,  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
from  Armenia  to  Dalmatia,  had  orders  to  fend  arms, 
provifions,  and  foldiers  to  Samos  ;  on  the  other,  all  the  co- 
medians, dancers,  muficians,  and  buffoons  were  obliged  to 
come  to  this  ifle  ;  fo  that  a  fhip  which  was  thought  to  be 
laden  with  foldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  proved  to  be 
laden  with  players,  fcenes,  and  machines  for  the  flage  ;  and 
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while  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  in  extreme  defolatlon,  joy 
and  all  kinds  of  pleafure  ruled  here,  as  if  they  had  ail  made 
choice  of  this  place  to  retire  to.  Antony,  however,  had 
loft  a  great  deal  of  the  relifh  he  formerly  had  for  this  fort  of 
doings  :  his  temper  was  confiderably  foured ;  and  he  was 
out  of  humour  with  Cleopatra  to  that  degree,  that  he  even 
began  to  fufpedi:  her  of  attempts  againft  his  life,  and  would 
eat  nothing  without  a  tafter.  But  as  this  precaution  feemed 
injurious  to  Cleopatra,  (he  undertook  to  convince  him,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  guard  againft  her  addrcfs  and  management, 
whenever  fhe  pleafed  to  exert  it.  Once,  at  a  meal  therefore, 
fhe  propofed  a  new  diverfion  of  drinking  one  another's  gar- 
lands, which  was  to  be  done  by  dipping  the  flowers  of  them 
in  wine.  Antony  applauded  the  frolick,  and  would  begin 
it  with  Cleopatra's  garland,  as  fhe  v/ell  forefaw ;  but  upon 
his  offering  to  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  flie  prevented  him, 
and  faid,  "  Now,  know  Cleopatra  better,  and  learn  by  this 
''  inftance,  that  all  your  precautions  againft  her  would  fignify 
"  nothing,  if  her  heart  were  not  interefted  in  your  preferva- 
**  tion."  It  feems  all  the  outfide  flowers  of  it  were  poifoned ; 
and  to  fhew  that  they  were,  a  criminal  vv^as  immedi- 
ately brought  in  by  her  order  v/ho  drank  the  wine,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  place. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating 
the  war  between  Antony  and  Caefar  ■;  the  battle  of  A6^ium, 
as  is  well  known,  determined  the  victory  in  favour  of  iht 
latter ;  where  Cleopatra  flying  firft,  Antony  haftened  after. 
He  conceived  however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  up^n 
this  occafion,  and  continued  three  days  v/ithout  feeing  her  : 
but  afterwards  recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  pleafure.  In  the  mean  time  Cleopatra  made  trial  of 
all  forts  of  poifons  upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  fer- 
pents  ;  and  finding,  after  many  experiments,  diat  the  fting  of 
an  afp  gave  the  quickeft  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed 
fhe,  from  that  very  time,  made  choice  of  that  kind  of  death 
if  her  ill  fortune  fhould  drive  her  to  an  extremity.  After 
they  were  returned  to  Egypt,  and  found  themfelves  aban- 
doned by  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  propofals  to  Cas- 
far.  Cleopatra  afked  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children; 
and  Antony  defired,  he  might  live  as  a  private  man  at 
Athens,  if  Caefar  was  not  willing  he  fhould  tarry  In  Egypt. 
Csefar  abfolutely  reje(£led  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent  to 
Cleopatra,  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  iuft 
and  reafonable,  if  fhe  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or 
drive  him  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  a<5t  openly 
Vol.  III.  Y  '  againll 
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againft  Antony ;  but  after  this  fhc  betrayed  him  in  every 
effort  that  he  made,  till  fhe  obliged  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling  into  Caefar^s  hands.  When 
Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could  not  forbear  moil  pafTion- 
ately  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  him  :  however,  upon  Caefar's 
approach  to  Alexandria,  fhe  was  quite  attentive  to  her 
own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fhe  had  raifed 
a  flately  building,  which  fhe  defigned  for  her  fepulchre.  In- 
to this  fhe  now  retired ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  filled  befides 
with  torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter  : 
fo  that  Caefar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left,  out  of 
defpair,  fhe  fhould  burn  herfelf  in  it  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches  ; 
and  therefore  contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time, 
that  fhe  might  expedl  all  good  ufage  from  the  efteem  he  had 
for  her.  The  truth  is,  Caefar  earneflly  defired  to  expofe  this 
queen  in  his  triumph,  to  the  Romans ;  and  with  this  view 
ient  Proculus  to  employ  all  his  art  and  addrefs  to  feize  upon 
her.  Cleopatra  would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  ftole  in 
with  two  others  at  a  window  ;  which  one  of  her  women 
perceiving,  cried  out,  poor  princefs  you  are  taken.  At 
this  cry  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  and  drew  out  a  dagger, 
with  an  intent  to  flab  herfelf;  but  the  Roman  caught  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  faid,  will  you  madam  injure  both  yourfelf 
and  Casfar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  mofl  illuflrious  teflimo- 
ny  he  can  give  of  his  generofity,  and  make  the  gentlefl  of 
princes  pafs  for  cruel  ?  he  then  took  the  dagger  from  her, 
and  fearched  all  her  cloaths  with  care,  lefl  fhe  fhould  have 
any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 

Csefar  was  extremely  joyed  with  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  Egypt 
above  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  yet  commanded  her  to  be 
ferved  in  all  refpedls  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfolable 
for  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave, 
her  hopes  that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with  her  life. 
She  had  befides  refolved  to  abftain  from  eating ;  but  this  be- 
ing known,  her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  fhe 
perfifted  in  that.  Csefar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and 
by  his  civilities  to  confirm  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her 
upon  a  low  bed  ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  Caefar,  fhe  rofe  up 
in  her  fhift,  and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  lift- 
ed her  up,  and  fat  down  at  her  bed*s  head.  She  began  to 
juftify  berfelt;  but  the  proofs  againft  her  being  too  notorious, 
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"fhc  turned  her  juftificatlon  into  prayers,  and  put  rnto  hiV- 
hand  an  inventory  of  all  her  treafure  and  jewels.  Seleucus, 
Cleopatra's  treafurer,  had  followed  Ca?far  5  and  by  a  barba- 
rous ingratitude  affirmed  her  to  have  concealed  many  things 
which  w6re  not  in  that  account.  Upon  this  Cleopatra's- 
choler  arofe  ;  flie  threw  herfelfout  of  bed,  and  running  to 
this  perfidious  officer,  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  beat  him 
feverely.  Her  anger  might  be  real  ;  yet  the  characfler  of  this 
woman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpe6l,  that  it  was  but  to  fhew 
Casfar  her  beautiful  fhape  and  body,  which  fhe  had  ftill  fome 
confidence  in.  He  did  not  feem  moved  by  it ;  but  only 
laughed  at  the  thing,  and  led  the  queen  to  her  bed.  Having 
private  notice  foon  after,  that  flie  was  to  be  carried  to  Rome 
within  three  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  fhow  at  Caefar's 
triumph,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp,  which, 
they  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of  figs ; 
and  of  this  fhe  died,  not  however  till  fhe  had  paid  certain 
funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  fhed  abun- 
dance of  tears  over  his  tomb.  Casfar  was  extremely  trou- 
bled at  her  death,  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greatefl:  or- 
nament of  his  triumph  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  her  courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  li- 
berty. He  ordered  her  a  very  magnificent  funeral ;  and  her 
body,  as  fhe  defired,  was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whole  wit  and  beauty  made  Co 
much  noife  in  the  world,  after  fhe  had  reigned  from  the  death 
of  her  father  twenty  two  years,  and  lived  thirty  nine,  fhe  was  a 
woman  of  great  parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice-  and  wickednefs. 
She  fpoke  feveral  languages  with  the  utmofl  readincfs  ;  for  be- 
ing well  fkilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fhe  could  converfep.  .  . 
with  Ethiopians,  Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  ^nton, 
Medes,  and  Perfians,  without  an  interpreter  j  and  always 
gave  to  fuch,  as  were  of  thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had 
occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an  anfwer  in  their  own  language. 
In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolemys 
in  Egypt,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, two  hundred  ninety  four  years ;  for  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  fo  re- 
mained fix  hundred  feventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  64  r .  Elmadn. 

Hah  Saracc- 

CLERC,  (John  Le)  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and  univer-"'*^' 
fal  fcholar,  was  born  at  Geneva  upon  the  19th  of  March, 
in  the  year  1657.    His  father  Stephen  Le  Clerc  was  a  learn-  &  oJen,'p. 
€d  and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who  firfl  pra^tifed  phy-  7.  Amft.  ' 
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fick,  and  was  afterwards  made  Greek  profeflbr  in  that  aca?^ 
demy,  and  fenator  of  the  republick ;  his  mother  Sufanna 
Gallatin  was  a  fenator's  daughter,  and  of  an  illuftrious  family. 
He  had  two  brothers  younger  than  himfelf :  Daniel,  an  emi^ 
nent  phyfician  and  fenator  at  Geneva,  who  wrote  in  French, 
a  hiflory  of  phyfick,  as  far  as  to  Galen's  time,  which  wa^^ 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1702,  and  highly  va* 
^  lued  by  the  profeflbrs  in  that  fciencej  and  Francis,  who 

Clerlci  vita  fettled  at  Leipfick  in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their  fa* 
&opeM,p,  father  took  great  care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent 
*  ^*  to  a  grammar  fchool  at  eight  years  of  age ;  where  he  foon 
difcovered  a  violent  inclination  to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius 
for  poetry,  that,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  culti- 
vated it,  he  would  probably  have  gained  no  fmall  reputation 
in  that  way.  But  the  more  ferious  ftudies,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfelf,  made  him  entirely  neglect  poetry,  fo  that  he 
never  wrote  verfes,  but  on  particular  occafions.  Thus  in 
the  year  1689,  having  tranllatcd  into  French  two  fermons 
of  bifhop  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William,  on  account, 
he  fays,  of  the  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  himfelf 
and  that  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem  In 
heroick,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiack  verfe,  dft 
Anglia  libertate,  that  is.  Upon  England  reftored  to  li- 
ttid.i*.  ii.berty. 

When  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old,  he  was  removed 
from  the  grammar  fchool,  and  placed  under  mr.  Chouet,  a 
very  learned  man,  to  ftudy  philofophy ;  and  in  this  he  fpent 
two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
thinking  it  better  to  employ  another  year  perfe<SHng  him- 
felf ftlll  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  alfo  in  acquiring  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  H^  did  fo :  he  read  all 
the  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in  this  purfuit  ; 
and  it  was  this  conftant  aiEduity  and  application,  to  which 
lie  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him  afterw^irds 
to  go  through  fo  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  to  publifh  fo  many  works  as  he  has  done.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under  Phi- 
lip Meftrezat,  Francis  Turretin,  and  Lewis  Tronchin;  and 
he  attended  their  lecSlures  above  two  years.  Some  time  be- 
fore, great  difputes  had  arifen  at  Geneva  about  the  univer-* 
fality  of  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  Chrift*s  death  ;  feveral 
eminent  men  both  at  Geneva  and  Saumur,  favoured  thofc 
opinions ;  and  Le  Clerc  alfo  embraced  them  afterwards.. 
But  as  no  perfon  could  be  admitted  into  the  facred  miniftry, 
without  fiikfcribing;  ths  cguf<ji;fu^  Helveticus,  which  implied 
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ft  contrilry  do£irinc,  few  young  men  entered  deep  into  this 
controverfy  :  nor  could  they  well  examine  the  opinions,  that 
were  contrary  to  thofe  eftablifhed  by  law,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Thefes  Salmurienfes,  which  Le  Clerc  ftudied  with 
the  utmoft  care,  as  well  as  fome  other  books  of  divinity.  cierlci  fit* 
After  he  had  pafled  through  the  ufual  forms  of  ftudy  &  op"a,  p, 
it  Geneva,  and  had  loft  his  father  in  the  year  1676,  he  re-  ^^■*®« 
folved  to  go  for  fome  time  into  France  5  and  thither  he  went 
in  the  year  1678,  but  returned  the  year  after  to  Geneva,  and 
was  ordained  with  the  general  applaufe  of  his  examiners. 
€oon  after  he  happened  upon  the  works  of  Curcellaeus,  his 
great  uncle  by  his  father's  fide,  which  had  been  publifhed  by 
Limborch  in  the  year  1674,  but  were  not  eafily  to  be  got 
at  Geneva  among  the  Calvinifts,  who  had  no  dealings  with 
the  Armenians  ;  and  by  reading  thefe  he  became  fo  perfuad- 
ed,  that  the  remonftrants  had  the  better  of  the  argument 
againft  all  other  proteftants,  that  he  refolved  to  leave  both 
his  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  principles 
were  profefTed.  The  end  of  the  year  1680,  he  went  toSaumur, 
a  proteftant  univerfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  Epif- 
copius,  with  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily 
pleafed.  He  alfo  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  up- 
on the  Old  Teftament,  which  he  read  in  the  Polyglot  ^  which 
notes  were  of  great  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards 
to  write  his  commentaries.  While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there 
came  out  a  book  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  fan<£to  amore  epi- 
ftolse  theologicae,  in  quibus  varii  fcholafticorum  errores  cal^ 
tigantur.  This  book  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
in  8vo,  and  confifts  of  eleven  theological  epiftles,  as  is  faid, 
in  which  feveral  errors  of  the  fchoolmen  are  corrected.  It 
was  afcribed  by  fome  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  while  others  thought  it 
was  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty.  It  is  certain,  that,  though  mr.  Le  Clerc  never 
owned  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  ^1- 
tnoft  convince  us,  that  he  was  really  the  author  of  it.  "  I 
*'  know,  fays  he,  a  famous  divine  who  faid,  that  Le  Clerc 
**  had  owned  himfelf  the  author  of  that  book  to  him ;  but  I 
•*  know  too,  and  certainly,  that  that  divine's  memory  ftuled 
V  him,  at  leaft  that  he  greatly  mifunderftood  Le  Clerc  j 
*^  who  yet.  If  he  had  been  the  author  of  that  book,  need 
^  not  have  been  afhamed  of  it,  confidering  how  young  ^g^  ^'  *®* 
•'  he  muft  have  been,  when  it  was  written."  We  may 
obferve  further,  that  when  father  Simeon  openly  afcribed  ^JP°"^'^  ^"^ 
Ifais  book  to  mr^  Le  Clero,  the  latter,  far  from  denying  the  de  qu^iq"ucs 
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charge,    did  not  even  attempt  to  evade  it  -,  for  he  made  no 
anfw^er  to  it  at  alj» 

In  the  year  1.682,  Le  Clerc,  intending  to  vifit  England, 
took  his  w^ay  through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  This  journey  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a;  view  of  learning  the  Englifh  language;  for  which 
purpofe,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  tells  us,  be  altogether  ;e;n- 
ployed  in  learning  words  only,  he  procured  Hammond's 
Practical  catechifm,  and  his  annotations  upon  theNew.Tefta- 
ment.  Hammond's  Englifh,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  eafieft 
nor  the  beft  foj^  a  novice  to  begin  with ;  however  Le  Clerc's. 
application,  and  a  mafter,  foon  overcame  all  difficulties.  He 
preached  feveral  times  in  the  French  churches  at. London, 
and  vifited  feveral  bifhops  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  the 
fmoaky  air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  after  lefs  than  a  year's  ftay,  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  hiftorian  Gregorio  Leti,  who  formerly 
Jived  at  Geneva,, and  was  then  retiring  to- Holland.  He  vifited 
Ivimborch  at  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition 
on  the  remonftrants  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  not  yet  join 
them,  but  he  difcovered  his  real  fentiments  to  Limborch,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  ftricSt  friendfhip,  which  lafted  till  the 
death  of  that  great  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland, 
before  his  friends  and  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to 
Geneva,  which  accordingly  he  did;  but  not  being  able  to  dif- 
fcmble  his  opinions,  which  were  contrary  to  thofeeflablifhed  by 
law,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts, 
to  leave  his  native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683.  The  year  after  he  preached 
fometimes  in  French  in  the  church  of  remonftrants,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  leave  off  preaching  ;  for  what  reafon,  is 
not  known,  but  conje61:ured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Wal-^ 
loon  minifters,  who  finding  their  audiences  very  thin,  when 
Le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed  upon  the  magiftrates  to  forbid 
his  preaching  any  more.  In  the  year  1684,  when  the  re- 
monftrants held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he  preached  once 
jnore  before  them  ;  and  was  then  admitted  profeffor  of  phi-r 
lofophy,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in  their 
Reponfeauxfchool  at  Amfterdam. 

(entimens  The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hi- 
c*^  fvueifiufs  ^Qj.y  q£  j^jg  Vv'orks,  and  of  the  controverfies  in  which  he  was 
de^noUande  engaged  ;  and  this  will  give  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  man, 
p.  30,  37.  and  of  the  prodigious  fervices  he  did  in  his  days  to  the  re- 
publick  of  letters,  and  to  religion.  The  firft  thing  he  pub-r 
liflicd,  after  he  was  fettled  at  Aniftcrdam,  was  a  Latin  book 
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David  Le  Clerc  his  uncle,  and  late  profeilbr  of  the  oriental 
languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Geneva,  intitled,  Theolo- 
gical diflertations,  in  which  many  paflages  of  holy  fcripture, 
and  the  various  idioms  of  the  facred  language  are  explain- 
ed. To  which  are  fubjoined  Diflertations  of  Stephen  Le 
Clerc,  his  father,  upon  the  fame  fubjecSls.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  in 
8vo ;  and  there  were  added  to  it  notes  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  does  not  fcruple  to  differ  from  both  his  uncle  and 
his  father,  as  oft  as  he  thinks  them  miftaken.  He  alfo  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume  an  account  of  their  lives.  Two  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  thefe  two  brothers, 
containing  fome  fpeeches  and  poems,  a  Computus  eccleliafti- 
cus  of  David  Le  Clerc,  and  fome  philofophical  diflertations 
by  Stephen  ;  to  which  he  himfelf  added  a  preface.  He  had 
publiflied  in  the  mean  time  a  French  book  of  his  friend 
Charles  Le  Cene,  a  French  minift:er,  called  Dialogues  upon 
feveral  theological  fubje6ls  ;  to  which,  becaufe  of  itfelf  it 
was  too  fmall  a  volume,  he  added  a  fecond  part  compofed  of 
five  dialogues,  wherein  his  chief  point  is  to  fliew  the  mif-  R^ponfg  ^ux 
chief,  that  metaphyficks  have  done  to  religion.  fentimens 

Between  the  firft  and  fecond  publication  of  his  father's  ^^  quelqucs 
and  uncle's  pieces,  commenced  his  famous  controverfy  with  de^HoUande 
the  acute  and  learned  father  Simon  5  which  was  the  firft  p,  43-45. 
work  of  importance,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Father 
Simon  having  publiflied  his  Critical  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  a  book  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  forbid  to 
be  fold  at  Paris,  Le  Clerc  read  it  with  great  attention  ; 
and  in  the  year  1685,  publiflied  a  criticifm  upon  it,  intitled, 
Sentimens  de  quelques  theologiens  de  Hollande,  fur  Thiftoire 
critique  du  vieux  teftament,  &c.  that  is.  The  fentiments  of 
fome  Holland  divines  upon  father  Simon's  critical  hiflrory 
of  the  Old  Teftament ;  wherein  the  miftakes  of  this  author 
are  pointed  out,  and  fome  principles  laid  down  for  the  right 
underftanding  of  holy  fcripture,  in  8vo.  This  work  con- 
tains twenty  letters,  in  which  mr.  Le  Clerc,  pretending  to 
give  the  judgment  of  others,  vented  feveral  bold  opinions 
of  his  own,  which  he  afterwards  retraced  or  explained 
away.  He  furmifed,  for  inftance,  that  the  pentateuch  was 
not  written  by  Mofes,  but  by  private  perfons,  who  extraded 
it  from  ancient  Jewifti  memoirs  ;  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  were  not  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft 
in  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  is 
by  an  immediate  and  inward  infpiration,  but  that  they  ufcd 
only  their  memoirs  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  and 
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the  c!o£trines  they  had  learned  from  him  ;  Sec,     Mr.  Bayle's 
judgment  of  this  book  was,  that  "  it  contained  very  good 
''  things,  but  too  bold.     You  fhould  let  him  know,    fays 
*'  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  inftead  of  pro- 
*^  moting  the  intereft  of  that  party  which  he    follows,  1 
*'  mean,  the  Armenians,  he  will  only  render  them  more  odi- 
'^  ous  ;  for  he  will  confirm  the  world  in  the  notion  they 
*'  have  already,  that  all  the  learned  Amenians  are  Socinians 
"  at  leaft ;  I  fay  at  leaft,  and  not  without  reafon.     Thefe 
"  gentlemen  have  no  prudence  nor  policy  j  for  if  they  had 
''  jfhewed  themfelves  lefs    prepoffefled  in    favour   of  Soci- 
*'  nianifm,  with  which  they  poifon  all  their  books,  it  would 
'^  not   have  been   difficult   to  have  fuppreffed  the    fchifm, 
'^  which  the  fynod  of  Dort  has  occafioned.     But  to  fpeak 
*^'  the  truth,  our  Calvinifts    think  it   glorious    and   praife- 
^^  worthy,  not  to  join  with  a  fe£l:,  which  is  the  common 
Ocuvres  de  "  fmk  of  all  the  atheifts,  deifts,  and  Socinians  in  Europe." 
Bayle,  torn.  y[j^^  J^q  Clerc  thought  it  neceflary  to  make  forne  anfwer  to 
J.  p.  244.      ^j^jg  .  ^j^^  YiQ  (]id  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  *Bibliotheque 
Ibid.  p.  208,  ancienne  &:  moderne.     There  he   i-teither  owns  nor  denies, 
that  he  v/as  the  author  of  thofe  particular  letters  concerning 
the  infpiration  of  the  writers  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  but  fays, 
that  he  thought  he  might  publifh  them,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain the  opinion  of  Grotius  :  he  adds  however,  that  he   did 
not  approve-  the  contents  of  thofe  letters,  though  he  pub- 
liihed  them.     As  to  the  opinion,  of  Mofes's  not  being  the 
author  of  the  pentateuch,    he   afterwards  openly   recanted 
it ;  and  in  a  differtation   prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  Ge- 
nefis,  he  has  anfwered  the  chief  arguments,  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  prove  it.     We  mufi:  not  forget  to  obferve,  that 
father  Simon  publiflied  an  anfwer  to  mr.   Le  Clerc's  fenti- 
mens,  ^c.  which  mr.  Le  Clerc  fupported,  in  the  year  1 686, 
in  feventeen  letters  more  -,  intitled,  Defenfe  des  fentimens, 
&:c.  or,    A  defence    of  the  judgment  of  fome  Plolland  di- 
vines, &c.  againft  the  prior  of  Bolleville  ;  for  that  was  the 
name,  which  father  Simon  affumed. 

In' the  fame  year  1686,  he  began  to  write  his  Bibliothe- 
que  univerfelle  &  hiftorique,  in   imitation   of  other  literary 
journals,  which  were  then  publifhing  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    He  wrote  the  eight  firfl  volumes  jointly  with  mr, 
de  la  Crofe,     They  were  alfo  both  concerned  in  the  ninth, 
but  their  refpedtive  articles  were  diftinguifhed.     The  tenth 
is  entirely  mr.  Le  Clerc's,  and  the  eleventh  mr.  de  la  Crofe's, 
The  reft,  to  the  nineteenth  inclufively,  are  mr.  Le  Clerc's  ; 
and  the  remainder  to  the  twenty  fifth^  which   is   the  laft, 
5  y^9xc 
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were  written  by  mr.  Bernard.  The  time  they  took  in  pub- 
lifhing  was  to  the  year  1693  inclufive.  Notwithftanding 
the  little  leifure  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  have,  while  he 
was  writing  his  Bibliotheque,  there  hardly  pafTed  a  year^ 
but  he  publifhed  fomething  or  other.  In  the  years  1687, 
1688,  and  1689,  he  publifhed  French  tranflations  of  bifhop 
Burnet's  Reflexions  upon  Varillas's  hiftory,  &c.  and  of 
fome  of  his  fermons  :  and  in  1690,  he  tranflated  into  Latin 
the  laft  book  of  Stanley's  lives  of  the  philofophers,  which 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  heathen  philofophy ;  to  which  he 
added  notes  and  an  index.  The  fame  year  he  revifed  and 
corre<5led  Moreri's  great  Hiftorical  dictionary,  the  fixth  edi^  • 
tion  of  which  was  then  printing  ;  and  wrote  alfo  in  French 
A  letter  to  mr.  Jurieu  concerning  his  ufage  of  Epifcopius 
in  his  pifture  of  Socinianifm.  Mr.  Jurieu  had  accufed  Epif- 
copius of  two  things  ;  firft,  of  being  an  Socinian  ;  fecondly, 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc 
was  employed  by  his  party,  the  Armenians  or  remonftrants, 
to  refute  thofe  calumnies.  He  did  it  efFedlually  ;  and  withal 
rebuked  the  accufer  with  fo  juft  a  feverity,  that  he  durft  notjg^yie's  ^j^^^ 
venture  to  make  any  reply.  Epifcopiui. 

All  this  while  he  continued  to  read  regular  lectures,  as^» 
profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres,   to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Amfterdam ;  and  becaufe  there  were  no  fmgle  au- 
thors',  who  appeared  clear  and  full  enough  for  his  purpofe, 
he  projefted  a  defign,  he  tells  us,  of  drawing  up  fome  trea- 
tifes  himfelf.  With  this  view  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1691,  cierlci  vita 
his  logick,  ontology,  and  pneumatology ;  and  to  complete  &  op^",  p. 
his  courfe,  in  1695,    he  publifhed  his   natural  philofophy.  ^°' ^'^^ 
He   had   dedicated    his  logick   to    the    honourable    Robert 
Boyle,  efq;  but  that  great  philofopher  dying  before  it  came 
to  his  hands,  he  addrefled  it,   in   the  next  edition,  to  his 
friend  mr.  Locke,  as  he  had  likewife  done  his  ontology  and 
pneumatology.     Thefe  philofophical  works  are  written  in 
Latin,  and  were  reprinted  the  fourth  time  at  Amfterdam  in 
17 10,  in  four  volumes  8vo  5  to  which   was  fubjoined  the 
Latin  life  of  mr.  Le  Clerc,  v/ritten  by  himfelf,  and  printed 
at  the  fame  place  in  171 1,  which  makes  a  fifth  volume.   In 
tjie  firft  volume,  there  is  a  curious  philofophical  diflertation 
de  argumenco  theologico  ab  invidia  ducfto,  or,  concerning 
the   artifices  ufed   by   divines,    to  excite  a  publick  odium 
againft  one  another ;  and   in  the  fecond,  is   reprinted   his 
Latin  tranflation   of  Stanley's  hiflory  of  the  eaftern   phi- 
lofophy. 

In 
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In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  j  a  work,  he  had  long  projeded, 
and  been  collefting  materials  for.  This  volume  contained 
only  the  book  of  Genefis  ;  but  in  the  year  1695,  he  pub- 
liflied  a  Commentary  upon  the  four  following  books »  He 
calls  his  commentary  a  philofophical  commentary,  becaufe 
his  aim  is  rather  to  determine  the  prccife  meaning  of  the 
text,  than  to  iiluilrate  or  enlarge  upon  it.  The  fecond, 
which  is  the  beft  edition  of  this  commentary  on  the  penta- 
teuch,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  17 10.  His 
commentaries  upon  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  were  not  publiflied  till  the  year  1708;  and  thofe  upon 
the  Hagiographa  and  the  prophets  not  till  the  year  1731. 
This  lail  publication  was  rather  for  the  fake  of  uniformity, 
and  of  appearing  to  complete  a  work,  which  in  reality  was 
not  completed  -,  for  the  author  had  done  but  very  little 
at  it,  and  though  he  lived  fome  years  after,  yet  an  almoft 
total  decay  of  his  faculties  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing 
any  more.  The  whole  is  enriched  with  diflertations  on  fe- 
veral.  points,  and  furnifhed  with  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical tables. 

In.  the  year  1696,  he  publiflied  the  two  firfi  volumes  of, 
what  is  faid  to  have  been  his  favourite  work,  namely,  his 
Ars  critica  j  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  1 699,  his  Epi- 
llola^criticae  &  ecclefiaftics,  which  make  up  the  third  vo- 
lume of  that  work.  The  cenfures  he  pafll-s  upon  Quintus 
Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  he  decrees 
how  to  judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle  and  chara6ler 
of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  fome 
criticks ;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
is  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfelf  againft  fame  ex- 
ceptions, which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  dr.  Cave, 
to  what  he  had  alferted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
theque  univerfelle,  and  elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and 
indeed  juftly,  that  Cave,  in  his  Hiftoria  literaria  of  eccle- 
iiaflical  writers,  had  concealed  many  things  of  the  fathers, 
for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their  credit,  which  an  impartial 
hiftorian  fliould  have  related ;  and  that  inftead  of  lives  of 
the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyricks  upon  them :  Le 
Clerc  had  alfo  aflerted  the  Trianifm  of  Eufebius.  Both, 
thefe  afTertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  Latin  dif- 
fertation  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1696  ;  which, 
with  a  defence  of  it,  has  fmce  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria 
literaria.  To  this  Latin  differtation  Le  Clerc 's  third  volume; 
i^  chiefly  an  anfwer  ^  and  the  firft  fix  letters,  containing  the 
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matters  of  difpute  between  him  and  Cave,  are  infcrlbed  to 
three  Englifh  prelates,  to  whom  Le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  ap- 
peal for  his  equity  and  candid  dealing  :  the  firft  and  fecond 
to  Tenifon  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  3d  and  4th 
to  Burnet  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  the  5th  and  6th  to 
Lloyd  bifhop  of  Worcefter.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
Critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity : 
and  the  lOth  relates  to  an  Englifti  verfion  of  his  Additions  to 
Hammond's  annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  wherein  the 
tranflator,  not  having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the 
cenfure  of  Cave  and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
epiftles,  there  is  addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls,  An 
ethical  Diflertation,  in  which  this  queftion  is  debated.  An 
Temper  refpondum  fit  calumniis  theologorum:  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  whether  writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen 
to  be  difliked  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  fhould  always 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  anfwer  whatever  calumnies  they 
may  attempt  to  faften  upon  him  ?  The  4th  edition  of  the 
Ars  critica,  which  had  been  corredlcd  and  enlarged  ia 
each  fucceflive  edition,  was  printed  at  Amftcrdam  in  the 
year  17 12. 

In  the  year  1696,  there  appeared  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
Life  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in  two  volumes  in  8vo,  written  in 
French,    and  publifhed  the   firft  time  in  the  year    1694. 
He  undertook  this  work,  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  try  his  ta-  Cleric  vjt« 
lent  in  writing  hiftory ;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  le&ft  &op«ra«  p. 
in  the  judgment  of  fome  readers,,  that  a  third  edition  of  it,  ^^' 
corrected  and  enlarged,  was  publifhed  the  year  17 14,  with 
his  name  prefixed  to  it.     In  the  fame  year  1696,  he  pub- 
lifhed two  other  books  in  French  ;   i.  Of  good  and  bad  luck 
in  lotteries,  and,   2.  Of  incredulity,  where  he  enquires  into 
the  general  motives  and  reafons,  which  make  men  reject  the 
chrifrian  religion  :    at  the  end  of  which  are  added  two  let- 
ters proving  the  truth  of  it.   In  the  year  1697,  he  publifhed 
in  Latin  a  compendium  of  univerfal  hift^ry,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  great.     It  is 
properly  nothing  more,  than  an  abridgement  of  Petavius's  Ra- 
tionarum,  but  for  its  ufe  has  been  printed  feveral  times.     In  Ibid.p,  %^ 
the  year  1698,    he  publifhed   in  two  volumes  in  folio,   a9o* 
Latin  tranllation  of  Hammond's  paraphrafe  and  notes  upon 
the  New  Teftament,  confiderably  enlarged  with  animadver- 
fions  and  illuftrations  of  his  own.   He  allowed  himfelf  the  li- 
berty of  corredting  Hammond,  whenever  he  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wrong  -,  which,  though  he  did  it  civilly,  and  with  all 
due  deference  to  Hammond's  great  merit,  cxpofcd  him  to 
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the  ill  win  of  feveral  Eiiglifti  divines,  and  we  hav6  alreatff 
Clerici  vita  intimated,  to  Cave  in  particular.  A  fecond  edition  of  this 
&  opera,  p.  valuable  w^ork,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  printed  at  Franck* 
I*.  29.        ^j.^  j^  1714?  in  two  volumes  folio. 

In  the  year  1699,  was  printed  his  Harmania  evangfelicii  ifi 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  to  which  he  added  a  paraphrafe  upon  th'^ 
whole,  and  at  the  end  fome  diflertations  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
lbi<J.p.  xoo.  alfo  fhort  notes  upon  the  harmony  itfelf.     This  work  was' 
dedicated  to  Sharp  archbifhop  of  York.     The  fame  year  al- 
io  Was   publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his   JParrhafiana^  ai' 
Thoughts  upon  various  fubje6ls,  namely,  religion,  criticifmy 
hiftory,    poetry,   morals,    politicks,   the    decay  of  letters, 
and  the  like.     To  this  work,  written  in  French,  was  fub- 
joined  a  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  writings ;  but  inftead  of 
defending  himfelf,  he  only  expofed  himfelf  to  frefh  quarrels,- 
and  to  enmities  which  were  never  to  ceafe.  In  the  firft  placfe, 
the  profefTors  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  univerfities  were> 
**J'  p.  59'  as  he  tells  us,  highly  offended  at  him  for  fome  things  which 
feemed  to  atFe£l:  their  credit  and  authority ;  and  efpecially  for 
what    he  had  faid  upon  the    declining   ftate  of  literature, 
where  they  thought  themfelves  particularly  leveled  at :  and 
it  is  to   this,    that  he  attributed  the  rough  ufage,  whith, 
^  we  fhall  find,  he  afterwards  experienced  from  that  order  of 
men.     In  the  next  place,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  difpute 
Xvith  mr.  Bayle,  which  did  not  end  but  with  the  lif^  of  the 
latter.     Mr.  Bayle  had  maintained  in  his  di(Slionary,  unde;^ 
the  article  MANICHEANS,  that  thofe  hereticks  could  oppofd 
to  chriflian  divines  difficulties  concerning  moral  and  phyfical 
pnly  which  it  was  not  polTible  to  folve  by  the  light  of  reafon* 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  contrary  maintained  in  the  Parrhafiana, 
that  Origen's  fyftem,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  chri- 
ftians,  was  fufncient  to  take  away  thefe  difficulties,  and  re- 
futed mr.  Bayle's  Manichean  in  the  perfon  of  an  Origenift  ; 
and  he  concluded,  that  fmce  a  difciple  of  Origen  can  reduce 
a  Manichean  to  filence,  what  might  not  they  do,  who  fliould 
Parrhafiana,  reafon  infinitely  better  than   he  ?  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  mr, 
torn.  i.  p.     Le  Clerc's  argument,  in  note  E  of  the  article  ORIGEN,  when 
^^^'  the  fecond  edition  of  his  dicSlionary  was  publifhed  in  the  year 

J 702  ;  to  which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  the  feventh  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choife'e,  printed  in  the  year  1705. 
Mr.  Bayle  made  a  fecond  anfwer  in  his  Reponfe  aux 
queflions  d'un  provincial;  and  mr,  Le  Clerc  a  fecopd  re- 
«b.  172.  &c.P^y  ii^  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  where 
however  he  did  no  longer  perfonate  an  Origenifl,  but  printed 
A  defence  of  the  goodnefs  and  holluefs  of  God  againfl  mr, 
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Bayle*s  obje<Stions,  as  if  mr.  Bayle  had  taken  the  caufe  of 
the  Manicheans  upon  himlelf.  Mr.  Bayle  publifhed  a  third  an- 
fwer  to  this,  intitled  An  anfwer  for  mr.  Bayle  to  the  third  and 
and  thirteenth  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
clioifee  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate, 
offered  to  mr.  he  Clerc,  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  fa- 
culties of  divinity  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Francker,  Groningen, 
&c.  He  was  willing,  he  faid,  to  fubmit  to  penalties  and  pu- 
niihment,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  found  to  contradi61:  in  the  leaft 
the  confeffions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  did  not  leave  mr.  Bayle*s 
Jaft  anfwer  without  a  reply,  as  may  be  ken  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  nor  didmr.  Bayle  negledt 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  for  he  anfwered  it  in  a  book,  intitled. 
Dialogues  between  Maximus  and  Themiftus ;  or.  An  an- 
fwer to  what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  wrote,  in  his  tenth  volume  of 
Bibliotheque  choifee,  againft  mr.  Bayle.  This  however 
mr.  Bayle  did  not  live  quite  long  enough  to  finiih,  fo  that 
it  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death. 

It,  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  controverfy  was  in  agi^ 
tation,  there  was  another  between  mr.  Bayle  and  mr.  L^ 
Clerc  begun  and  ended.  It  was  a  controverly  within  a  con- 
troverfy, which,  like  a  government  within  a  government, 
cjften  mixed  and  interfered  the  one  with  the  other.  It  was 
about  the  plaflick  natures  of  our  learned  Cudworth.  Mr. 
Bayle  had  curforily  criticifed  the  fyftem  of  dr.  Cudworth 
and  dr.  Grew  concerning  plaftick  and  vital  natures ;  which 
fuppofes,  that  thefe  are  immaterial  fubflances,  endowed  with 
a  power  of  forming  plants  and  animals,  without  knowing 
what  they  do.  He  obferved,  that  hereby  thefe  gentleme^i,  Contlnna- 
without  thinking  of  it,  muchlefs  intending  it,  had  weakened '>on  j^espcn* 
the  moil  fenfible  argument  we  have  for  the  being  of  God,  ^^'^l^'''^^^^ 
taken  from  the  admirable  ftrudiure  of  the  univerfe,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  Stratonicians  to  elude  it  by  retortion : 
''  for,  fays  he,  if  God  could  give  to  a  plaftick  nature  the  fa- 
"  culty  of  producing  the  organization  of  animals,  withouf 
*'  its  having  the  idea  of  what  it  doth,  thofe  atheifts  will 
*'  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  formation  of  the  regular!- 
*'  ty,  which  we  obferve  in  the  wor-ld,  is  not  inconfiflent 
*^  with  want  of  knowledge,  and  fo  the  world  may  be  the 
*^  cfFed  of  a  blind  caufe."  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  having  adopted  the 
fyftem  of  Cudworth  and  Grew,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
defend  it  j  and  did  fo,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  in  The  hiftory  of  the  works  of 
tlie  learned,  for  Auguft  1704;  and  nir,  Le  Clerc  replied,  iii 
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the  fixth  volume  of  Bibliotheque  choifee.  Mr.  Baylfe  art-' 
fwered  again  in  the  hiftory  of  the  works  of  the  learned,  for 
December  1704  j  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  again  in  the  fe- 
venth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  choiiee.  Mr.  Bayle  then 
recapitulated  this  difpute,  and  examined  it  more  thoroughly  j 
and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  replied  once  more  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  fo  the  difpute  ended.  We 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  account  of  thefe  difputes 
between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  that  the  curious  reader,  if 
he  has  a  mind  to  examine  them,  may  know  how  to  purfue 
the  feveral  trades  as  they  lie  fcattered  in  the  works  of  each, 
in  a  regular  and  conneded  order  :  and  they  are  well  worth 
examining,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjedts  which  are 
important,  but  becaufe  they  fet  forth  and  illuftrate  the  rea- 
fbning  talents  of  two  very  eminent  and  uncommon  men. 
Let  us  now  leave  mr.  Bayle,  and  proceed  in  our  hiftory  of 
mr.  Le  Clerc,  with  obferving,  that  a  fecond  volume  of  the 
Parrhafiana  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1701. 

In  the  year  170c,  he  publifhed  his  Queftiones  Hieronymi- 
anae,  in  anfwer  to  Martinai  a  Benedi6line  monk,  who  a  lit- 
tle while  before  had  publifhed  an  edition  of  St.  Jerom  ;  and 
treated  both  mr.  Le  Clerc  and  his  uncle  with  great  feverity, 
becaufe  they  had  faid  fomething  of  that  father's  character  and 
writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion  of  them. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  therefore  in  this  piece  juftifies  his  criticifm 
upon  St.  Jerom  ;  maintains  him  not  to  be  fo  fkilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  is  pretended ;  and  fhews 
further,  that  Martinai,  though  a  furious  advocate  for  him, 
was  not  in  the  leafl  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  undertook  of 
publifhing  him,  fmce  in  almoft  every  page  he  makes  egregi- 
cleric!,  vita  ous  blunders. 

&c.  p.  106.  In  the  year  lyor,  he  gave  the  publick  an  edition  of  He- 
''  '  fiod  ;  and  the  year  after,  of  Paeto  Albinovanus's  elogies  and 
fragments,  and  of  Cornelius  Severus's  Etna  and  fragments ; 
to  which  laft  he  added  the  Etna  of  Bembus.  Thefe  works 
>vere  intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  at  Amfter- 
dam.  The  latter  was  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Theodore 
Gorallus  ;  and  before  it  is  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  right 
method  of  explaining  ancient  authors,  which  drew  upon  hira 
much  cenfure  and  ill  language  from  the  verbal  criticks  ; 
from  Burman  in  particular.  In  the  year  1703,  when  the 
bookfeilers  at  Amflerdam  undertook  to  print  an  edition  of 
St..  Auguftine's  works,  after  the  Paris  edition,  they  applied 
to  Le  Clerc  ;  who  not  only  advifed  them  to  add,  by  way  of  im- 
proving and  adorning  it,  the  cenfures,  prefaces,  notes,  and 
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^iflcrtations,  which  Erafmus  and  other  learned  mdn  had 
jnade  upon  that  father,  but  alfo  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  un- 
der the  name  of  Johannes  Phereponus,  wrote  critic^  and 
theological  animadverfions  upon  St.  Auguftine,  wherein  he 
fometimes  commends  and  fometimes  cenfures  him.  This 
cxpofed  him  again  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  flaming  ad- 
vocates of  the  fathers ;  and  dr.  Jenkins,  mailer  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  author  of  The  reafonablenefs  of 
chriftianity,  took  him  to  talk  for  it  in  a  Latin  work,  printed 
in  the  year  1707. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  publifhed  a  French  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  with  explanatory  notes.  This  work  made 
a  great  noife,  and  occafioned  him  to  be  exclaimed  againft  as 
a  Socinian.  Some  minifters  of  Amfterdam  did  all  they  could 
to  perfuade  the  magiftrates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon 
fynods  alfo  endeavoured  to  have  it  fupprefled  ;  but  neither 
of  them  fueceeded  in  their  attempts.  The  fame  year  alfo, 
he  began  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  by  way  of  fupplement  to 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  which  had  been  dropped  from 
the  year  1693;  and  continued  it  to  the  year  17 14.  Then 
he  began  another  work  upon  the  fame  plan,  intitled  Biblio- 
theque ancienne  &  modern,  and  continued  it  to  the  year 
1728.  Thefe  Bibliotheques  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  may  juftly  be 
deemed  excellent  ftorehoufes  of  good  and  ufeful  knowledge; 
and  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  queftion  of 
importance,  relating  to  either  ancient  or  modern,  facred  or 
profane  learning,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  canvafTed  in  fome 
of  thefe  Bibliotheques.  Befides  critical  accounts  of  books, 
many  complete  diifertations  are  to  be  found  in  them  j  and  not 
only  fo,  but  things  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  fuch  as  memoirs, 
lives,  and  elogies  of  great  men.  The  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle confifts  of  twenty  fix  volumes,  Choifee  of  twenty  eight, 
and  the  Ancienne  and  moderne  of  twenty  nine  ;  including 
the  three  volumes,  v/hich  contain  a  general  index  to  each 
Bibliotheque.  Vie  may  juft  obferve,  that  thefe  literary  jour- 
nals of  mr.  Le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  any  aflliming  or 
inquifitorial  manner,  like  the  literary  journals,  which  have 
for  fome  years  paft  governed  the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  candour ;  which 
{hewed  him  folicitous  to  do  the  {l:ri£left  juftice  to  every 
author,  and  to  fct  him  forth  in  the  light,  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  feen. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  publifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with 
notes  of  his  own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  and  alfo  of  Grotius 
dc  Vcritate,  Sec.  to  which,  befides  notes,  he  addqd  a  treatife 
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Ibid.p.  172,  De  cligenda  inter  ehriftianos  (Jiflentientes  fententia.     Th« 
'^5*  fame  year  he  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Skaftfbury,  thft 

celebrated  author  of  the  chara6terifticks,  Sec,  a  colle<Etion  of 
the  remains  of  Menander  and  Philemon  ;  a  completer  col- 
)e<5lion  than  had  been  made  by  Grotius  and  others ;  to  which 
he  added  a  new  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is  allowed  by 
TjQ  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  committed  feveral  errors  in 
this  work,  which  proceeded  from  his  not  having  carefully 
enough  attended  to  the  matre ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  that  the  criticks  and  philologers,  who  had  long 
been  at  enmity  with  him,  fhould  take  the  opportunity  ojf 
falling  foul  upon  him.  The  attack  was  begun  by  our 
learned  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  Philoleutherus  Lipfi- 
enfis  ;  whofe  cenfure,  it  is  faid,  we  know  not  how  truly, 
vexed  Le  Clerc  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
fit  of  ficknefs,  which  lafted  feveial  days.  Bentley's  emen- 
dations, as  they  called  it,  of  Le  Clerc's  edition,  were  pub- 
lifhed at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1710,  with  a  preface  writteri 
by  Burman ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  inhumanity  and  ran- 
cour, vented  in  the  moft  abufive  language  againft  Le  Clerc, 
that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty  o£lavd 
pages.  Burman  had  abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Petronius,  publifhed  in  the  year  1 709 ;  and  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  to  be  foul  mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body. 
Le  Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  dr. 
Bentley  and  Burman  had  written  againft  him ;  for,  he  fays, 
that  there  is  no  more  neceflity  for  anfwering  always  the  ca- 
It>Id.  p.  1S9 Jumnies  of  criticks  than  of  divines.  The  truth  is,  h« 
plainly  faw,  that  he  had  given  fome  reafon  for  the  excep- 
tions that  were  made,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  be 
filent .  However  he  received  a  defence  of  himfelf  from  an 
unknown  perfon,  who  afTumed  the  name  of  Philargyrius  Can- 
tabrigienfis  ;  and  publifhed  it  in  the  year  171 1,  with  a  pre- 
face written  by  himfelf  This  Philargyrius  CantaJ)rigienfis 
is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw  ;  a  gentleman  who 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  philofophical  and  critical  publi- 
cations. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Le  Clerc,  who  always 
cxprefTed  an  high  regard  for  the  Englifh  nation,  dedicated 
feveral  of  his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men 
of  it,  and  was  fo  inftrumental,  by  means  of  his  Bibliotheques, 
in  fpreading  the  abilities,  learning,  and  merits  of  its  ablefl: 
writers  throughout  all  Europe,  as  well  as  defirous  to  fpread 
diem,  fhould  yet  be  fo  frequently  attacked  by  fome  or  other 
©f  its  fcholars  and  divines,  as  to  fecra  almoft  tht  conftant 
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butt  of  its  malice  and  refentment.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  Le  Clerc's  Arminian  principles  were  diredly  oppofite  to 
the  nonjuring:  and  high  church  principles,  which  then  prevail- 
ed much  in  England  ;  that  though  he  exprefled  a  zeal  for 
chriflianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing  which  looked  like  an 
hierarchy  ;  and  that  hence  he  was  often  led  to  fpeak  fa- 
vourably, and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  approbation,  of 
books  publifhed  here  in  England,  which  were  in  the  meail 
time,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  owri 
divines.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the  chriftian  church,  which  came 
out  in  the  year  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book 
was  never  publifhed  more  vexatious  to  the  Englifh  clergy 
than  this  ;  yet  mr.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifvC  of 
the  fame  year,  not  only  approved,  but  even  epitomifed  and  t^q^^,  xt  p, 
recommended  It  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  imaginable*  it  may  305, 
be  remembered  alfo,  that,  about  the  fame  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  before,  there  was  a  fcheme  formed  among  fome  great 
^erfonages,  to  bring  Le  Clerc  over  to  England,  and  to 
make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than  he  enjoyed  at  Amfter- 
dam :  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the 
jealoufy  and  ill  will  conceived  againft  him,  and  to  have 
drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  otherwife  not 
have  been  mads  j  that  from  Bentley  in  particular.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  following  extra<Sl  will  throw  great  light  upon 
what  has  been  faid.  It  is  the  conclufion  of  A  preliminary  dif- 
courfe,  written  by  dr.  George  Hickes,  to  a  book  printed  in 
the  year  1709,  and  called  Spinoza  revived  :  or,  A  treatife 
proving  the  book,  intitled.  The  rights  of  the  chriftian 
church,  to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoza's  rights  of  the  chriftian 
clergy,  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
atheifm*  It  runs  thus  :  "  As  to  the  appendix,  in  which  the 
*'  author  of  this  treatife  hath  confidered  mr.  Le  Clerc's  cha- 
"  radter  of  the  book  of  the  rights,  I  fhall  fay  no  more  than 
*'  to  exprefs  my  fatisfaftlon,  that  divine  providence  hath 
"  raifed  up  fo  many  of  late  among  us,  to  animadvert  upon 
"  the  loofe  and  dangerous  notions  of  that  foreign  writer  ; 
^'  and  what  differvice  he  hath  done  the  chriftian  religion, 
*'  by  recommending  many  other  as  pernicious  books  as  that 
*'  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee^  and  by  taking  all  occafion^ 
*'  in  his  other  writings^  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
*'  catholick  tradition^  or  the  confentient  doctrine  and  prac- 
*'  tice  of  the  ancient  univerfal  chUrch.  He  hath  already 
**  doAe  much  harm  to  the  church  of  England,  of  which  I 
"  pray  God  to  make  him  fenfible :  and  if  at  fuch  a  diftance  he 
''  hath  infected  like  the  plague,  how  would  the  contagion  fpread 
Vol.  III.  2;  "  lomi 
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"  round  about  him,  (hould  he  come  with  all  his  latitudes, 
*«  wit,  and  learning,  to  converfe  amongft  us  ?  But  whatever 
<*  defires  or  deilgns  he  hath  had,  or  encouragement  he  may 
"•  have  received,  to  come,  I  hope  our  almighty  Guardian 
''  will  keep  him  from  the  Britifti  ifle  :  or,  if  he  iliould  fuf- 
<'  fer  him  to  come  among  us,  that  his  good  providence  will 
"  not  fufFer  him  to  be  preferred,  till  he  hath  made  fatisfac- 
''  tion  to  chriftianity,  to  its  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  to  its 
<<  priefts  and  facraments,  by  renouncing  "the  unchriftian 
<'  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  book  of  rights,  which, 
«'  with  fo  much  hearty  affection,  and  fo  little  fenfe  and 
*'  judgement,  he  hath  recommended  to  the  world.  If  the 
"  reader  thinks  this  ftroke  upon  him  to  be  too  fevere,  I  re-' 
"  fer  him  to  the  appendix  for  my  vindication  ;  where  he  will 
"  find  an  excellent  account  of  his  Spinoza  principles  and 
"  particularly,  how  he  owns  that  atheift's  account  of  the 
"  original  of  mankind,  and  the  ftate  of  nature,  upon  which 
"  he  hath  founded  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  foci eties,  and 
"  by  confequence  fundamentally  fubverts  our  conftitution 
"  both  in  church  and  ftate." 

In  the  year  1710,  mr.  Le  Clerc  publlfhed  a  new  edition 
of  Livy  in  ten  volumes  i2mo,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and 
all  the  fupplements  Freinfhemius  corrected  and  amended : 
and  the  year  after,  the  Three  dialogues  of  iEichinus  Socrati- 
cus,  to  which  he  added  his  Sylvas  philologicae.  Limborch 
dying  in  the  year  1712,  fnr  Le  Clerc  made  his  funeral  ora- 
tion and  printed  it.  In  the  year  17 16,  he  publifhed  in  quar- 
to, his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  two  firft  centuries,  to 
which  he  prefixed  ufeful  prolegomena.  This  work,  which  is 
w^ritfen  in  Latin,  is  very  valuable  ;  and  many  have  wiftied 
that  he  had  carried  it  on.  Some  great  men  among  the  Ar- 
minians  prevailed  on  Le  Clerc  to  wTite  in  French  the  hifto- 
ry of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  birth  of  the  republick  to 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  conclufion  of  the  barrier 
treaty  in  1716:  and  he  publifhed  three  volumes  of  this  work, 
the  firft  in  1723,  the  two  latter  in  1724.  Befides  the  feve- 
ral  works  of  his  own,  he  revifed  and  corrected,  and  fre- 
quently added  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  works  of  others, 
which  were  publiftied  under  his  infpe^tioij..  In  this  manner 
he  publifhed  Cotelerius's  edition  of  the  Patres  apoftolicf,  in 
the  year  i6q8;  Petavius's  work  De  theologicis  dogmatibus 
in  17OC;  Martiniu'^'s  Lexicon  philologicum,  in  1701;  Pe- 
taviusV.  Rationarium  temporum,  in  1703;  Sanfon's  Geo- 
graphia  Ihcra,  and  Bonnerius's  edition  of  the  Onomaftrion 
urbiuo)  ^  locorum  facra^  fcriptura?,  in  1704;  Sanfon*s  At- 
las 
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las  antiquus,  in   1705;  Erafmi  opera  omnia,  ten  volumes, 

from  1703  to  1707  J  and  the  works  of  Vavafer,  in  1709.      See  the  ca- 

It  appears  by  the  vaft  number  of  books  mr,  Le  Clerc  pub- J"*^^?"^  <^( 
lifhed,  that  he  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  ^^.i^/ZJ^jhe 
man.     He  would  have  been  a  more  corredt  writer,    if  the  year  17  u, 
had  wrote  lefs,  and  taken  more  pains  with  what  he  wrote*     at  the  end  of 

His  works  however  every  where  abound  with  good  fenfe  and  "  '  ** 
found  learning;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued 
while  liberty  and  literature  Ihall  maintain  their  ground  in 
Europe.  He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of  health, 
till  the  year  1728  ;  when  he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever^ 
which  deprived  him  of  his  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  his  memory. 
The  malady  increafed  daily ;  and  after  fpending  the  fix  laft 
yeajs  of  his  life  with  little  or  ho  underflanding,  he  died  up- 
on the  8th  of  January  1736,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age* 
He  had  been  married  in  the  year  1691,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  four  years  old;  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leti,  had  brought  him  four  children^ 
which  all  died  young.  Le  Clerc  was  an  honeft,  candid.  Cleric,  vit, 
good  kind  of  man;  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches;  P*  '9** 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  very  uncommon 
acquirements ;  yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  love  of  fame  or 
vain-glory  ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or 
with  truth.  He  was  fatisfied  with  a  competency  of  fortune j 
if  indeed  he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and  though  one  is  ready 
to  fufpedi:,  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of* 
the  profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he 
wrote  of  himfelf  to  the  year  1711,  and  to  which  we  have  in 
this  article  conftantly  appealed,  that  he  had  received  for  all 
his  labours  little  elfe  from  the  bookfellers^  than  books. 
Whatever  proje6ls  might  be  yet  on  foot  for  his  coming  into 
England,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  begun  on  his  fide : 
for  he  always  apneared  happy  in  the  ftudious  and  philofophick 
eafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdam,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween his  pupils  and  his  books.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
a  very  excellent  and  valuable  man;  and  religion  and  learning 
have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him, 

CLEVELAND  (  John  ),  an  eminent  Engliih  poet,  was 
born  at  Flinkley  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  vicar;  but  we  do  not  find  in  what  year.  Wood's  fa(H 
He  received  his  grammatical  education  in  the  fame  town  un-^*o'^-^<**'« 
der  one  mr.  Richard  Vines,  a  zealous  puritan  ;  and  was  af- 
terwards fent  to  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
foon  dillinguiihed  for   his  uncommon  parts  and  learning, 
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more  efpecially  for  his  talents  as  an  orator ;  and  when  he  becan^^ 
of  proper  ftanding,  was  cle6ted  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college 
in  that  univerfity.  He  continued  here  about  nine  years,  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  that  houfe,  fays  mr.  Wood;  and 
during  that  time  became  as  eminent  in  poetry,  as  he  was  in 
oratory.  At  length,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  v/ar, 
he  was  the  firlt  champion  that  appeared  in  verfe  for  the 
royal  caufe,  againft  the  parliamentarians :  for  which  he  was 
eje6fed  from  his  fellowihip  as  foon  as  the  reins  of  power 
came  into  their  hands.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Oxford  the 
king's  head  quarters,  as  the  moft  proper  place  for  him  to 
exert  his  wit,  learning,  and  loyalty  at.  Here  he  began  a 
paper  war  with  the  oppofite  party;  and  wrote  fome  fmart 
iatires  againft  the  rebels,  efpecially  the  Scots.  This  poem 
called  The  mixed  aflembly,  and  his  Character  of  a  committee 
man,  are  thought  to  contain  the  true  fpirit  of  fatire,  and  a 
^uft  reprefentation  of  the  general  confufion  of  the  times.  He 
was  fo  very  active  with  thefe  weapons,  which  nature  and  his 
own  application  had  furniflied  him  with,  that  he  was  high- 
ly refpedied,  not  only  by  the  great  men  of  the  court,  but 
alfo  by  the  wits  and  learned  of  the  univerfity.  He  addreiT- 
ed  an  oration,  Winftanley  tells  us,  to  king  Charles  I.  who 
was  fj  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  fent  for  him,  and  gave 
him  his  hand  to  kifs  with  great  expreflions  of  kindnefs. 
When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  candidate  to  reprefent  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  as  mr.  Cleveland  engaged  all  his  friends 
and  intereft  to  oppofe  it,  fo  when  it  was  carried  but  by  one 
vote,  he  is  faid  to  have  cried  out  with  much  pafTion,  that 
Winftanley's"  that  fingle  vote  had  ruined  the  church  and  kingdom  :" 
lives  of  the  Yirhich,  if  true,  fliews  him  to  have  been  pofFelled  of  no  fmall 
'  fhare  of  penetration. 

From  Oxford  he-wctlt  to  the  garrifon  of  Newark  upon 
Trent ;  where  ha^was  fo  highly  refpe6led  by  all,  efpecially 
fn-  Richard  Willis  the  governour  of  it,  that  he  was  made 
judcre  advocate,  and  fo  continued  till  the  furrender  of  that 
place;  Ihewing  himfclf,  fays  Wood,  a  prudent  jud^e  for  the 
Fafli.  Oxon.  I^i^g^  ^^^  ^  faithful  advocate  for  the  country.  While  he 
was  at  Newark,  he  drew  up  a  bantering  anfwer  and  rejoinder 
fo  a  parliament  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  on  account 
of  one  Hill,  who  had  deferted  from  therr  fide,  and  carried 
great  fum  of  money  with  him  to  Newark.  We  will  give  part  of 
m'".  Cleveland's  anfwer  to  the  officer's  firft  Letter,  by  which  a 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  reft.  "  Sixthly  beloved,  is  it 
'-  !()  that  our  brother  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  gofpel  ij  ftart 
"-  afide  ?  Then  this  may  fervefor  an  ufe  of  inftrudtion,  not  to 
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"  truft  in  man,  or  in  the  Ton  of  man.  Did  not  Demas 
"  leave  Paul  ?  did  not  Onefimus  run  from  his  mafler  Phi- 
"  lemon?  alfo  this  fhould  teach  us  to  employ  our  talents, 
"  and  not  to  lay  them  up  in  a  napkin.  Had  it  been  done 
''  among  the  Calvinifts,  it  had  been  juft  :  then  the  Ifrael- 
"  ite  had  fpoiled  the  Egyptian  :  but  for  Simeon  to  plunder 
"  Levi,  that.  ..that. ..,  &c."  The  garrifon  of  Newark  de- 
fended itfelf  with  much  courage  and  refolution  againlt  the 
befiegers,  and  did  not  furrender  but  by  the  king's  fpecial 
command,  after  he  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  :  which  order  of  his  majcfty,  Cleveland  warmly 
refented,  in  a  poem  called.  The  king's  difguife.  As  fooii 
as  this  event  took  place,  he  was  thrown  into  a  jail  at 
Yarmouth ;  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  under  all  the 
difadvantages  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  At  lafl  being 
quite  fpent  with  the  feverity  of  the  confinemenf,  he  ad- 
drefied  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  petitic^n  for  liberty,  in  fuch 
pathetick  and  moving  terms,  that  his  heart,  though  none 
of  the  fofteft  and  molt  yielding,  was  melted  with  the  pri- 
foner's  expoftulation ;  and  he  fet  him  at  liberty.  In  this 
our  author  did  not  in  the  leaft  violate  his  loyalty ;  for  he 
made  no  conceiTions  to  Oliver,  but  only  a  reprefentation 
of  the  hardfhips  he  fuffcred,  without  acknowledging  his 
ibvereignty,   though  not  without  flattering  his  power. 

Having  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  he  retired  to  London, 
and  fettled  himfelf  in  Gray's  inn ;  and,  as  he  owed  his  re- 
leafement  to  the  proteftor,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  paf- 
five,  at  leaft  not  to  adt  againft  him.  But  Cleveland  did  "^'n^^n'^y* 
not  long  enjoy  this  ftate  of  eafe  and  ftudy ;  for,  an  inter-  ^' 
mitting  fever  feizing  him,  he  died  upoa  the  24th  of  April 
1658.  On  the  I  ft  of  May,  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  in  the  city  ;  and  his  -intimate  friend  dr. 
John  Pearfon,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Chcfter,  preached  his 
funeral  fermon.  Dr.  Pearfon  declined  commending  the  de- 
ceafed,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  gave  this  i-eafon  ' 

for  it,  "  becaufe  fuch  praifmg  of  him  would  not  be  adequate 
''  to  the  expectation  of  the  audience,  feeing  fome  who  knew 
"  him  muft  think  it  far  below  him."  Dr.  Fuller  has  beftowed  Ibid, 
upon  him  a  noble  encomium:  "  He  was,  fays  he,  a  general 
**  artift,  a  pure  Latinift,  an  exquifite  orator,  and,  what  was 
*'  his  mafter-piece,  an  eminent  poet."  We  cannot  thinks 
that  Cleveland's  remains  are  fufficient  to  convey  to  pofteri- 
ty  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  merit ;  and  muft  therefore  fuppofe, 
that  the  doctor  was  more  lavifh  in  his  praifes,  than  perhaps 
he  would  Qjtherwife  have  been,  merely  on  account  of  their 
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agreement  in  politicks.  There  were  many  who  attempted 
to  write,  elegies  upon  him  j  and  feveral  performances  of  this 
kind  in  Latin  and  Englifh  are  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works.  Thcfe  confift  of  poems,  characters,  Cffations, 
epiftles,  &c.  and  were  printed  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1077, 
Vnth  his  eP^gy  before  them. 

CLUVERIUS  (Philippus)  a  celebrated  geographer, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Dantzick  in 
the  year  1580.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  and  fent  to  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  Lav/. 
But  Cluver  had  no  inclination  at  all  for  law;  his  genius 
led  him  early  ta  the  love  of  geography ;  and  therefore  Jofeph 
Scaliger  is  laid  to  have  advifed  him  to  make  that  his  particu- 
lar ftudy,  and  not  to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations  any 
longer.  This  advice,  as  we, may  imagine,  was  readily  fol- 
lowed :.  upon  which  Cluver  prefently  fet  out  for  the  Low 
Countries,  in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them  :  but 
paffing  through  Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  vilit  to 
Juftus  Lipfius,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  immediately  to  Leyden.  In  the  mean 
^ime  hjs  father  was  grown  quite  angry  at  him  for  deferting 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  refufed  to  fiirnifli  him  with  mo- 
ney ;  which  drove  Cluver  to  bear  arms,  as  he  afterwards  did 
two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  It  happened  at  that  time, 
that  the  baron  of  Popel,  who  was  his  friend,  was  arrefted 
,  by  an  order  from  the  emperor;  and  thinking  himfeif 
pxtremely  ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  m.anifeito  by  way 
pf  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tranflate  into  Latin. 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed  at 
Leyden ;  which  fo  difpleafed  the  emperor,  that  he  complain- 
ed by  his  ambaflador  to  the  ftates,  and  had  Cluver  arrefted. 
Cluver  however  was  foon  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  geographical  ftudies  ;  and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  perfect  him  in  them,  he  travelled  through  fe- 
yeral  countries  :  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  He  was  alfo  a  prodigious  linguift,  being  able  to  talk 
with  eafe  and  fluency,  as  we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  lan- 
guages. He  died  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1623,  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  °f 
<^nly  forty  three  years. 

Cluver  publifhed  in  his  life  time,  De  tribus  rheni  alveris. 
Germania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqua :  and 
Yprftius  publiflied  after  his  death  another  work,  intitled, 
Introdu^tio  in  univerfam  geographiam  tam  veterem  quarn 
fioyapij  &c.     But  ^s  Cellarius  with  reafon  obferved^  there  i^ 
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not  that  nicety  and  exaftnefs  fhewn  by  CJiiver  in  this  laft 
work,  as  there  was  in  his  former ^  efpecially  in  his  Italia  An- 
tiqua,  and  Sicilia  Antiqua. 

COCKBURN  (Catherine)  the  daughter  of  captain 
David  Tiotter,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  fea  commander   in 
the  reign  of  Charles   II.  was  born  in  London,  Auguft  i6, 
1679.     She  gave  marks  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  before  fhe 
had  pafied  her  childhood  :   and  in  her  17th  year  produced  a 
tragedy  called  Agnes  de  Caftro,  which  was   a6ted  in   1695. 
This  performance,  and  fome  verfes   addreffed    to  mr.  Con- 
gTcve  upon  his   Mourning  bride  in  1697,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  acquaintance  with   that  fine  writer.     In  1698, 
ihe  brought  a  fecond  tragedy  upon  the  ftage,  and  in   170F, 
a  third  tragedy   and   a  comedy.     She  alfo  joined  about   the 
fame  time  with  feveral  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  memory    of  mr.   Dryden,    who  was   lately    dead  ;    and 
their  poems  were  publifhed  together  under  the  title  of  The 
nine  mufes.     But  poetry  and  dramatick  writing  were  the 
leaft  of  this  lady*s  talents :  frie  had  a  great  and  philofophick 
turn  of  mind,  and  began  to  project  a  defence  of  mr.  Locke's 
EiTay  on  the  human   underftanding,  againll  fome  remarks, 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  at  feveral  times,  by  dr.  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houfe,     This  defence  was    Eniihed   as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  December  1701,  when  mrs.  Cockburn 
was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  drawn  up  in 
fo  mufterly  a  way,  and  fo  much  tp  the  fatisfaCiion  of  mr. 
Locke,  that   he  defired  mr.    King,    afterwards   lord   high 
chancellor  of  England,  to  make   her  a  vifit  and  a  prefent 
of  books.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  lady,  that  though  born 
a  proteftant,  (he  had  yet,    when  very  young,  an  intimacy 
with  feveral  confiderable  popifh  families,  and  was  feduced 
by  them  into  the  church  of  Rpme,  in  which  Hie  continued 
ftedfaft   for  many  years.     But  now  her  mind  was  opened, 
and  her  way  of  thinking  enlarged  5  and  fhe  grew  weary  of 
that  communion,  which  (he  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  in  about 
1^07.     In  1708,  fhe  was  married  to  mr.  Cockburn,  fon  of 
dr.  Cockburn,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  Scotland  ; 
and  after  her  marriage  entirely  diverted   from    her  fludies 
for  many  years,  by  attending  upon  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother.     However  her  zeal  for  mr.  Locke's  chara6ler  and 
writings  drew  her  again  into  publick  light,  when  fhe  vin- 
dicated mr.  Locke's  principles,  concerning  the  refurre6lion 
of  the  fame  body,  againfl  the  injurious  imputation  of  dr. 
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Holdfworth.     She  wrote  two  pieces  upon  this  occafion,  the 
latter  of  which  was  not  publiihed  till   after  her  death. 

Her  Remarks  upon  fome  writers  in   the  controverfy  con- 
.cernlng  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  and  moral  obligation 
were  begun  in  1739;  and  finifiied  the  year  following.  They 
continued  in  manufcript  till   1743,  when    they    were  pub- 
IKhed  in  The  works  of  the  learned,  and  infcribed  with  the 
utmoft  deference  to  Alexander  Pope,  efq;  by  an  admirer  of 
his   moral   chara6ler.     Dr.  Rutherford's  Eiliiy  on  the  nature 
and    obligations  of  virtue,    which  was  publiihed   in   1744, 
foon    engaged   mis.  Cockburn's  attention,  and  appeared   to 
her   fo  very  >e?:ceptionable,  that  fhe  refolved  to  attempt  a 
confutation  of  it.     This  fhe  drew  up  with  great  perfplcuity, 
fpirit,    and  elegance,  and  tranfmitted  her  manufcript  to  mr. 
Warburton,  who  publifhcd  it  with   a  preface  of  his  own, 
in  1747.     The  title  of  it  runs  thus:    Remarks    upon   the 
principles  and   reafonings  of  dr.  Rutherford's  Eflay  on    the 
nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reafons  enforced  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     Mrs.  Cockburn  died  in   1749?  in 
i>er  71ft  year,  and  v/as  interred  at  Long  Horfley  near  her 
hufband,  who  died  a  year  before  her,  with  this  fhort  fen- 
tence  on  their  tomb  ;  Let   their  works   praife  them  in   the 
gates.  Proverbs  xxx.  31.     She  was  indeed  a  moft  uncommon 
lady  ;  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  her  younger  years, 
than  for  her  genius  and  accomplifhmcnts.     She  was  fmail 
of  ftature,  but  had  a  remarkable   livelinefs  in  her  eye,  and 
delicacy  of  comple.  ion,  which  continued  to  her  death.  The 
collection  of  her   works,  lately   exhibited  to  the  world  in 
two  volum^es,  is  fo   inconteftable  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority 
of  her  genius,  as  in  a  manner  fupercedes  i^l  that  can  be 
faid  of  it.     But  her  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  the  merit  of 
her  performances,    will   not  have   full  jullice  done  them, 
without    duly   attending  to  the   peculiar  circumftanccs    in 
which  they  were  produced:    her  early  youth,  for  inftance, 
when  fhe  v/rote  fome  ;  her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  flate 
pf  health,  when  fhe  drew  up  others;  the  uneafy    fituation 
pf  her  fortune,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life  ;  and 
^n   Interval  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpent 
in  the  cares  of  a  family,  without  the  leafl  leifure  for  read- 
ing or  contemplation  ;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and   encumbered,  refuming  her  ftudies,  fhe  inflantly 
recpvered  its  entire  powers  ;  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 
frqm  her  domeflick    employments,   purfued  to  their  \itmofl: 
{jmits  fpnrie  of  the  ^(^CfQik  in^uiries^  of  which  the  humar^ 
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underflanding  is  capable.  The  reader  will  eafily  conceive, 
that  we  have  not  enlarged  too  much  upon  this  lady's  merit, 
by  only  running  over  the  titles  of  her  works     [a]. 
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[a]  Contents  of  the  fiift  volume. 

1.  A  diicourre  concerning  a 
guide  in  controveriy  :  firft  publifh- 
ed  in  1T07,  with  a  preface  by  bi- 
Ihop  Buinet. 

2.  A  defence  of  mr.  Locke's  Ef- 
fay  on  the  human  underllanding  ; 
in  1702. 

3.  A  letter  to  dr.  Holdiworth 
concerning  the  refurreflion  of  the 
lame  body  j  in  1726. 

4.  A  vindication  of  mr.  Locke's 
Chrlllian  principles,  from  the  inju- 
rious imputations  of  dr.  Holdi- 
worth :,  now  firft  publlflied. 

5.  Remarks  on  Ibme  writers  in 
the  controverfy  concerning  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  obligation,  with 
Ibme  thoughts  concerning  neceifary 
exiilence  ;  the  reality  and  infinity 
of  ipace;  the  extenfion  and  place 
of  fpiritsj  and  on  dr.  Watts's 
^:otion  of  ftibftance;  in  1743. 

Contents  of  the  lecond  volume. 
1.  Remarks  on  dr.  Rutherford's 
Eifay  OB  the  nature   and  obligati- 


ons of  viitue;  in  1747. 

1.  Miicellaneous  pieces,  now  firft 
printed.  A  letter  of  advice  to  her 
ion.  Sunday's  journal.  On  the 
uietulnel's  of  fchoois  and  unlver-r 
Titles .  On  the  credibility  of  the 
hiftorical  parts  of  icripture.  On 
moral  virtue.  Notes  on  chrlftianity 
as  old  as  the  creation.  On  the  in<. 
fallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
Anjwer  to  A  queltion  concerning 
the  jurifdi^lion  of  the  magilh'atc 
over  the  life  of  the  liibjefl.  Re- 
marks on  mr.  Seed's  fermon  on  mo- 
ral virtue.  Remarks  upon  an  In- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  human  ap- 
petites and  afFe6lions, 

3.  Letters  between  mrs.  Cock- 
burn  and  fevcral  of  her  friends, 

4.  Letters  between  the  reverend 
dr.  Sharp,  arch  deacon  of  Northum- 
berland, and  mrs.  Cockbum,  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  moral 
virtue. 

5.  Fatal  Friendfhlp,  a  tragedy, 

6.  Poems  on  feveral  occafions. 


CODRINGTON  (Christopher)  a  brave  foldier 
and  admirable  fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1668,  and  had  part  of  his  education  in  that  ifland.  He 
afterwards  capie  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford,  in  July  1685; 
where  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  was  elected  a  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  the  year  1689.  He 
became  perfe(St:,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logick,  hiftory,  and 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  likewife  in  poetry, 
phyfick,  and  divinity.  Thus  qualified,  he  went  into  the 
army,  but  without  quitting  his  fellowfhip  ;  and  being  a  well 
bred  man  and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar, 
he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  Wil- 
liam. He  was  made  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  foot 
guards,  and  feems  to  have  been  inftrumental  in  driving 
the  French  out  of  the  ifland  of  St,  Chriftopher's,  which 
they  had  feized  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
France  a|id  ^England :  but  it  is  more  cqiuin,  that  he  was 
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at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  the  year  1695.  Upon  the  cou- 
clufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain-ge- 
neral and  gov^ernor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  iflands, 
in  which  office  he  met  v/ith  fome  trouble  :  for  in  the  year 
1 70 1,  feveral  articles  were  exhibited  againlt  him  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  England,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
from  all  imputations.  In  the  year  1703,  he  was  at  the  at- 
tack upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the  French,  in  which 
he  fliewcd  great  bravery,  though  that  enterpriie  happened  to 
be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after  he  refigned  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  led  a  fludious  and  re- 
tired life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  church-hiflory  and  metaphyficks ;  and  his 
elogift  tells  us,  that  "  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  ifc  was  in 
''  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  great- 
«  rdon  &c  ''  ^^  mafter  in  the  world.'*  He  died  in  Barbadoes  upon  the 
'  7th  of  April  1 701,  and  was  buried  there  the  day  following; 
but  his  body  afterwards  was  brought  over  to  England,  and 
interred,  on  the  19th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  chapel  -f  All 
Souls  college  in  Oxford.  Two  Latin  orations  to  his  me- 
mory were  fpoken  there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college  ; 
the  one  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univerfity  orator  at  his 
interment,  the  other  the  next  day  by  Edv/ard  Young,  L.L.B. 
at  the  laying  the  foundation  ftone  of  his  library.  Over  his 
grave  a  black  marble  ftone  was  foon  after  laid.,  with  no  other 
infcriptlon  on  it  but,  Codrington. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  ifland  in  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left  a  noble  le- 
gacy to  All  Souls  college,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow. 
This  legacy  confifted  of  his  colle61:ion  of  books,  which  were 
valued  at  6000I.  and  io,ocol.  to  be  laid  out;  6000I.  in 
building  a  library,  axid  4000 1.  in  furnifliing  it  with  books. 
He  v/as  the  author  oT  fome  poems  in  the  Mufae  Anglicanse, 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1741  ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes^ 
infcribed  to  fir  Samuel  Garth  upon  his  excellent  poem,  the 
Difpenfary.  We  will  tranfcribe  fome  of  the  firft  lines,  as 
a  Ipecimen  of  his  talent  that  way. 

Afk  me  not,  friend,  what  I  approve  or  blame. 
Perhaps  I  know  not,   why  I  like  or  damn : 
I  can  be  pleafed,  and  I  dare  own  I  am. 
I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye  ; 
Thou  haft  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  fpy  ; 
Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindnefs  L 

Critlcks 
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Criticks  and  aT:cd  beaux  of  fancy  chafte. 

Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  elfe  whofe  fire  is  paft, 

Miiil  judge  by  rules,  what  they  want  force  to  tafte. 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  miftrefs,  try, 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nofe,  her  eye. 

But  by  fome  namelefs  power  to  give  me  joy. 

The  nymph  has  G — n's,  C — I's,  C — I's  charms, 

If  with  refiftlefs  fires  my  foul  fhe  warms, 

With  balm  upon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 

Such  is  thy  genius,  and  fuch  art  is  thine, 

Some  fecret  magick  works  in  every  line.  &c.  Sec, 

COKE    (Sir  Edward)    lord  chief  jufticc  of  England,   . 
and  one  of  the  moif  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  pro- 
duced, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  born  at  Mileham  in  that  county  in  the  year  1549.     His 
father   was   Robert   Coke,    efq;   of  Mileham  j    his   mother 
Wiuifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  William  Knightley,  of 
Margrave  Knightley  in  Norfolk.     At  ten  years   of  age,  heNorfolk'* 
was  fent  to  a  free  ichool  at  Norwich ;  and  from  thence  re-  ^j^^^^^^  ^^^* 
moved  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.     He  remained  in  Fuller's 
the  univerfity  about  four  years,    and  went  from  thence  to  worthies  in 
Clifford's  inn  in  London ;  and  the  year  after,  was  entered  ^^^      * 
a  ftudent  of  the  Inner  Temple.     We  are  told,  that  the  firft 
proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  penetration  and  the 
folidity  of  his  judgment  was  his  ftating  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  which  it  feems  had  puzzled  the  whole  houfe, 
fo  clearly  and  exa6lly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  and   ad- 
mired by  the  bench.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  Uoyi,  ■» 
might   promote  his    being  early  called  to  the  bar,    as  he  820. 
was  at  the  end  of  fix  years,  which,   in  thofe  {in6t   times 
was  held  very  extraordinary.     He  himfelf  has  informed  us, 
that  the  firft  caufe,    he  moved  in  the  King's  bench,  was 
in  Trinity  term  1578;  when  he  was  council  for  mr.  Ed- 
ward Denny,  vicar  of  Northinham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
in  an  a£lion  of  fcandalum  magnatum  brought  againft   him 
by  Henry  lord  Cromwell.     About  this  time  he  was  appoint- Coke's  re- 
ed reader  of  Lyon's  inn,    v/hen  his   learned  ledlures  were^^"^'^*""'' 
much  reforted  to ;  and  fo  continued  for  three  years.    His 
reputation  increafed  fo  faft,   and  v/ith  it  his  pradice,  that 
when  he  had  been  at  the  bar  but  a  few  years,  he  thought 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  pretend  to  a  lady  of  one  of  the 
beft  families,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  beft  fortune  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.     The  lady  was  Bxidget,  daughter 

and 
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and  cohelrefs  of  John  Pefton,  efq;  whom  he  foon  married, 
Lloyd  and     and  with  whom  he  had  firft  and  kit  30,000!. 
Fuller,  &c.        After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  fomc 
of  the  nobleft  houfes   in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed 
in  upon  him   apace.     The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich 
chofe  him  their  recorder;  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  one 
of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
their   fpeaker,  in  the  35th   year  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The 
queen  likewife   appointed  him  folicitor   general  in  the  year 
1592,  and  attorney  general  the  year  followijig.     Some  time 
after  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children  ;  and 
in    159B,   he   married  {Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relicl  of  Sir  William 
Hatton.     As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of  many  troubles 
to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration   of  it  occalioned   no 
fmall    noife   and  difquiet,    by  an   unfortunate   circumftance 
that  attended  it.     There  had  been  the  fame  vear   fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  archbifhop  Whit- 
gift  had  fignified  to  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  to  profe- 
gute  ftriitly  all,  that  fhould  offend  either  in  point  of  time, 
place,  or  forjn.     Now,  whether  mr.  Coke  looked  upon  his 
own  or  the  lady's  quality,  and  their  being  married  with  the 
confent  of  the  family,  as  fctting  them  above  fuch  reftri61:i- 
ons,  or  whether  he  did  not  confidcr  at  all  about  it,  certain 
it  is,    that  they  were  married  in  a  private  houfe  without 
cither  banns  or  licence  :  upon  which  he  and  his  new  mar- 
ried lady,  the  minifter  who  officiated,  Thomas  lord  Burleigh, 
and  fevcral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in  the  archbifhop*s 
court ;  but  upon  their  fubmillion  by  their  proxies,  abfolved 
from  excommunication  and  the  penalties   confequent  upon 
it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended  not  out  of 
Regift.        contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in  that  point. 
Whitgift,     The  affair  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  attorney  gene- 
^*x*'a^  D  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  fhare  in  this  reign,  was  the  profecution  of  the 
i<9*8.        '  ^^^^^  of  Effex  and  Southampton ;  who  were  brought  to  the 
bar  in  Weftminfter  hall,  before  the  lords  commiflioned  for 
their  trial,    upon  the    19th  of  February  1600.     After  mr. 
Coke  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treafon,  and  the  many 
obligations  the  earl  of  Effex  was  under  to  the  queen,  he 
is  faid  to  have  clofed  with  thefe  words,  that  "  by  the  juft  judg? 
*'  ment  of  God,  he  of  his  earldom  fhould  be  Robert  the  laft, 
StateT rials, ''  that  of  a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  iirft." 
vol.  i.p.  In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  in 

199*  November  the  fame  year,  he  managed  the  trial  of  the  great 

fir  Waiter  Ealeigh  at  Winchefter,   whithec  the  term  was 

adjourned 
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adjourned  on  account  of  the  plague  being  at  London,  tie 
Icllened  hlmfclf  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman  ;  for  he  exerted  a 
fury  and  fcurrility  of  language  againft  him  hardly  to  be 
paralleled.  The  refcntment  of  the  publick  was  fo  great  upon 
this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  Shake- 
fpear,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Twelfth  night,  hints  at  this 
fl:range  behaviour  of  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial.  See  The©-" 
He  was  likewife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  ^^^^'^ 
a  letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  his  own  ^^^^^^^**'' 
fall;  wherein  we  have  the  following  palTage.  ''As  your 
"  pleadings  were  wont  to  infult  our  mifery,  and  inveigh 
"  literally  againft  the  perfon,  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in 
*'  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace  upon  flight  grounds, 
"  and  that  fuddenly  :  fo  that  your  reproofs  or  commenda- 
"  tions  are  for  the  moft  part  neglected  and  contemned, 
*'  when  the  cenfure  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure, 
"  fhould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the 
"  virtuous.  You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  publick,  without 
"  any  refpedt  to  the  perfon *s  dignity  or  yeur  own.  This 
"  difgraces  your  gravity  more,  than  it  can  advance  the 
"  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  fo  do  all  acftions,  which  we  fee 
"you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory.  You  make 
"  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinion  ;  whereby  you 
"  fhew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,"  &c.  On  the  27th  Cabbal3,  p^ 
©f  January  1605-6,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  confpi- 2x9-  edit, 
rators,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  following,  at  the  trial  of  ^^^3* 
the  jefuit  Garnet,  he  made  two  very  elaborate  fpeeches, 
which  were  foon  after  publifhed  in  a  book,  intitled,  A  true 
and  perfect  relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  againft  the 
late  moft  barbarous  traitors.  Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  con- 
federates, ^c.  printed  at  London  in  1606,  quarto.  Cecil, 
earl  of  Saliftjury,  obferved,  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter 
trial,  "  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  diftributed  and 
"  opened  by  the  attorney  general,  that  he  had  never  heard 
*'  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contra6led,  nor  made  more 
"  intelligible  to  the  jury.''  This  appears  to  have  been 
really  true  ;  fo  true,  that  many  efteem  this  laft  fpeech  efpe- 
cially,  fir  Edward  Coke's  mafter-piece  to  this  day. 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  his  fervice  on  this  occa- 
fion, that  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  ;  as  he  was  on  the  27th  of  June  the  fame  year. 
The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
degree  of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promo- 
tion, was.  Lex  eft  tutiffima  caflis  >  that  is,  The  law  is  the 
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iafeft  helmet.  Upon  the  25th .  of  06lober  161 3,  he  was 
made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  was  fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy  coun- 
cil. In  the  year  16 15,  the  king  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  lord  chancellor,  v/hen  that  poft  fhould  become 
vacant  by  the  death  or  refignation  of  Egcrton  lord  Ellef- 
mere,  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  his  raajefty  a  letter  upon 
that  fubjc6^,  wherein  he  has  the  following  paffage,  relating 
to  the  lord  chief  iuftice.  *'  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this 
"  will  follow.  Firft,  your  majefty  fhall  put  an  over-ruling 
*'  nature  into  an  over-ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  ex- 
*'  treme.  Next,  you  ihall  blunt  his  induftries  in  matter  of 
*'  finances,  which  feemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.  And,  laftly, 
**  popular  men    are  no  fure    mounters  for  your    majefty's 

Cabbala,  p.  *'  faddle."     The  difputes  and  animofities  between  thefe  two 

«9«  great  men  are  well  known.     They  .kom;,  as  a  certain  wri- 

ter obferves,  to  have  been  perfonal ;  and  they  lafted  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputation 
in  many  parts  of  knowledge;  by  whom  again  he  was  envied 
for  the  high  reputation,  he  had  acquired  in  one  :  each  aim- 
ing to  be  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which  the  other 
excelled.  Coke  was  the  greateft  lav/yer  of  his  time,  but 
could  be  nothing  more.  If  Bacon  was  not  fo,  we  can 
afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  character : 
not  being  able,  or  at  leaft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  uni- 
verfality  of  his  genius  within  one  inferior  province  of  learn- 

Mallet*sHfeing.     But  to  go  on  with  fir  Edward  Coke. 

•f  Bacoij.  The  firft  difcovery  of  fir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  in 
the  tower  now  broke  out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after 
the  fadl  happened  :  for  Overbury  died  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember 16 1 3,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
derers did  not  commence  till  about  September  16 15.  In 
this  affair  fir  Edward  acSted  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome 
think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  commended ;  yet  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous,  and  had  foraied  a  defign  to 
humble  his  pride  and  infolence,  took  occafion  from 
fome  circumftances  to  reprefent  him  in  a  bad  light 
both  to  the  king  and  to  the  people.  Many  circumftances 
concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led  to 
oppofe  king  James,  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  power  of 
granting  conmfiendams ;  and  king  James  did  not  like  to 
have  his  prerogative  difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might 
well  be  queftioned.  He  had  a  conteft  v/ith  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Egerton ;  in  which  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  he 
was  much  to  be  blamed.  Sir  Edward}  as  a  certain  hifto- 
3  ^i^" 
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rian  informs  us,  had  heard  and  determined  a  cafe  at  com-  Hiftory  of 
mon  law ;  after  which  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  ^f^ac  Bri- 
juggling.     The  defendant,  it  feems,    had  prevailed  among  the"iif/'and 
the  plaintiff's  principal  witnefs  not  to  attend,  or  to  give  reign  of  king 
any  evidence  in  the  caufe,    provided  he  could  be  excufed.  J*^*^^'**^* 
One  of  the  defendant's  agents   undertakes  to  excafe  him  ;  wiifon  "fq- 
and  carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon   of 
fack  in  a  vellel,    and  bid  him  drink.     As  foon  as    he   had 
laid  his  lips  to  the  flaggon,  the  defendant's  agent  quitted 
the  room.    When  this  witnefs  was  called,  the  court  was 
informed,  that  he  was  unable   to  come  ;  to  prov«  which, 
this  agent  was  produced,  who  depofed,  "  that  he  left  him 
*'  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued  in  it  but  a  quar- 
*'  tor  of  an  hour,  he  was   a  dead  man."     For  want  of  this 
perfon's  testimony  the  caufe  .was  loft,  and  a  verdict  given  for 
the  defendant.     The  plaintiffs  finding  th^mfelves   injured, 
carried  the  bufmefs  into  chancery  for  relief;  but  the  de- 
fendants, having  had  judgment  at  common  law,  refufed  to 
obey  the  orders  of  that  court.     Upon  this,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor commits  them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court : 
they  petition   againft    him  in  the  ftar  chamber :    the  lord 
chief  juftice  Coke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  difference, 
and  threatens  the  lord  chancellor  with  a  praemunire.    The 
chancellor  makes   the   king  acquainted   with  the   bufmefs, 
who,  after  confulting  fir  Francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney 
and  fome  other  lawyers  upon  the   affair,  juftified   the  lord  Wilfon,  p. 
chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke  to  Coke.  94>  95« 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion 
of  the  chief  juftice's  being  in  difgrace;  and  informs  us,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  firft,  who  felt  the  effects  of  the  power  of 
the  rifmg  favourite,  fir  George  Villlers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham.    The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  ofoeteaionof 
king  James,  publifbed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Kennet's  Com-  ^^^  ^^ourt 
plete  hiftory  of  England,  tells  us,  "  that  fir  Edward  loft  the^^^gjf^J^  °^ 
*'  king's  favour,  and  fome  time  after  his  place,  for  letting  vol»  i.p.9*, 
*'  fall  fome  words  upon  one   of  the  trials,  importing  his 
*'  fufpicion,    that   Overbury   had   been   poifoned    to    pre- 
*'  vent  the  difcovery  of  another  crime  of  the  fame  nature, 
**  committed  upon  one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  term- 
•'  ed  a  fweet  prince;  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
*'  Henry."     Whatever   were   the    caufes    of   his  difgrace,  p.  683.^ 
which  it  is  probable  were  many  jointly  concurring,  he  was 
brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council  at  Whitehall,  up- 
on the  26th  of  June  161 6  ;  and  offences  were  charged  upon 
him  by  Yelverton,  the  folicitor  general,  implying,  amongft 
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other  things,  "  fpeeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  In  the  (cii 
*'  of  juftice,  and  uncomely  and  undutiful  carriage  in  the 
Peck's Defi-  *'  prelenee  of  his  majefty,  the  privy  council,  and  judges."  On 
derau  «un- ^.j^^  ^^^j^  ^f  June  following,  he  prefented  himfelf  again  at 
'    '     '  the  council  table  upon  his  knees,   when  fecretary  Winwood 
informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to  his  majefty  of 
what  had  paffed  there  before,  together  with  the  anfwer  that 
he  had  givea,  and  that  too  in  the  moft  favourable  manner  ; 
that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  fatlsfied  with  rerpe6i  to  any 
of  the  heads  ;  but  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  his 
lordfhip,  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him  : 
and  therefore  had  decreed,   i.  That  he  be   fequeftred    from 
the   council  table,  until   his  majefty 's   pleafure    be  further 
known.     2.  That  he  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit  as 
juftice  of  aftize.     3.  That  during  this  vacation,  while   he 
had  time  to  live  privately  and  difpofe  himfelf  at  home,  he 
take  into  his  confideration  and  review  his  books  of  reports  ; 
wherein,  as  his  majefty  is  informed,  be  many  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  publifhed  for  pofitive 
and  good  law.     And  if  in  reviewing  and  reading  thereof,  he 
find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the  correcSlion  is 
left  to  his  difcretion.     Among  other  things,  the  king  was 
not  well  pleafed  with  the  title  of  thofe  books,  wherein  he 
ftiled   himfelf  lord   chief  juftice   of  England  ;    whereas  he 
could  challenge  no  more,  but  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench.      And  having  corrected  what   in  his  difcretion  he 
found  meet,  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefty 's  pleafure  was,  he 
fhould  bring  the  fame  privately  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  con- 
fider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment  ftiould  be  found 
expedient.     Hereunto  mr.  fecretary  adviled  him  to  conform 
himfelf  in  all  duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought ;  whereby  he 
might  hope,  that  his  majefty  in  time  v/ould  receive  him  again 
Peck  ibid,  to  his  gracious  and  princely  favour.     To  this  the  lord  chief 
juftice  made    anfwer,  that  he  did  in   all  humility  proftrate 
himfelf  to  his  majefty 's  good  pleafure  ;  that  he  acknowledged 
that  decree  to  be  juft,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  maje- 
fty's  exceeding  mercy  than  his  juftice  ;  gave  humble  thanks 
to  their  lordfhips  for  their  favours  and  goodnefs  towards  him  j 
and  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  y^roidd  be  fuch^ 
as  would  deferve  their  lordfliip's  favours.     From  which  an- 
iwer  of  fir  Edward's  we  may  learn^  that  he  w^as,  as  fuch  men 
aln^ays  are,  as  dejecSled  and  fawning  in  adverfity^  as  he  was 
infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperity ;'  the  fame  meannefs 
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and    poornefs   of  fpirit  influencmg   Ms  behaviour   in   both 
conditions. 

Upon  the  third  of  October,  he  was  called  before  the  chan- 
cellor, and  forbid  Weftminfler-hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  an- 
fwer   feveral  exceptions  againft  his  reports.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  king  removed  him  from  the  oiEce  of 
lord  chief  juftice.  Upon  his  difgrace,  fir  Francis  Bacon  vi^rote 
him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  w^hich  he  remonftrates  to  him 
feveral  errors  in  his  former  behaviour  and  condu(5l.     We 
have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already  ;  we  will  here 
give  the  remaining  fubftance  of  it :  for  though  perhaps   it 
was  not  very  generous  in  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  even  to  a  profefled  adverfary,  yet  it  will  ferve 
our  purpofe  well   enough,  in  illuflrating  the  chara61:er  and 
manners  of  Coke.     In  this  letter  then,  he  advifed  fir  Ed- 
ward to   be  humbled  for  this  vifitation  ;  and   obferves  that 
**  affliction  only  levels  the  molehills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up 
"  the  heart,  and  makes  it  fit  for  wifdom  to  fow  her  (eed^ 
"  and   grace  to  bring  forth  her  increafe."     He  afterwards 
points  out  to  him  forae  errors  in  his  conduct.  "  In  difcourfe, 
''  fays  he,  you  delight  to  fpeak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other 
*'  men.     This,  fome  fay,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  judge. 
"  For  by  this.lbmetimes  your  afFe6lions  are  entangled  with 
*'  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the  weak- 
"  er  ;  and  with  rejeding  of  thofe,  which,  when  your  af- 
"  fecSlions  were  fettled,  your  own  judgment  would  allow  for 
*'  flrongefl.     Thus,  while  you  fpeak  in  your  element,  the 
"  law,  no  man, ordinarily  equals  you;  but  when  you  wan- 
*'  der,  as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed, 
"  and  never  give  fuch  fatisfaftion,  as  the  curious  time  re- 
*'  quires.     This  is  not  caufed  by  any  natural  defeat,    but 
"  lirfl:  for  want  of   eleftion ;   when   you,    having  a   large 
"  and  fruitful   mind,  fhould   not  fo  much  labour  what  to 
"  fpeak,   as  to  find  what  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich  foils  are 
"  often   to  be  weeded.     Secondly,  you  cloy  your  auditory, 
"  When  you  would  be  obferved,  fpeech  muft  be  either  fweet 
*'  or  (hort.     Thirdly,  you  converfe  with  books,  not  men, 
"  and  books  fpecially  humane;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
*'  with  men,  who  are  the  bell:  books.     For  a  man  of  ac- 
*'  tion  and  employment  you  feldom  converfe  with,  and  then 
''  but  with   underlings;  not  freely,  but  as  a  fchool mailer, 
/'  ever   to   teach,  never  to  learn.     But   if  fomctimes   you 
**  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others,  and  make 
*'  ele(flion  of  fuch  as  know  what  they  fpeak,  you  fhould  know 
♦'  many  of  thole  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary  ; 
Vol.  III.  A  a  and 
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*<  and  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  artd 
<'  ferve  in  for  novelties,  to  be  but  flale.     As  in  your  plead- 
"  ings  you  were  wont  to  infult  even  mifery,  and  inveigh 
"  bitterly  agalnft  the  perfon ;  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in  this 
*'  point,  &c.     Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much 
'*  ieen,  when  having  the  living  of  loooo  pound,  you  relieve 
*'  few  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath  taken  fo  much,  can 
"  it  give  fo  little  ?    herein  you   fhew  no  bowels  of  com- 
*'  paflion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or  that 
"  God  had  given  you  all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end 
"  you  ftiould  flill  gather  more,  and  never  be  fatisfied,  but 
*<  try  how  much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the 
*'  great  and  general  audit-day.     We  defire  you  to  amend 
*'  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  fome  com- 
*'  fort,  where  nothing  of  youreftate  is  fpent  towards  their  re- 
"  lief,  but  all  brought  up  hither  to  the  impoverifhing  your 
''  country."     He  then   tells  him,   "  that    in   the   cafe    of 
''  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the  delinquents 
"  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound;  and  that  he  was 
*'  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 
*«  defend  themfelves.     But  that,    continues  he,    which  we 
*'  commend  you  for,  are  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  and 
"  knowledge  in  the  law,  which   you    are  endued   withal. 
*'  But  thefe  are  only  good  in  their  good  ufe.     Wherefore 
*'  we  thank  you  heartily  for  Handing  ftoutly  in  the  com- 
*'  monwealth's  behalf  j    hoping,  it  proceedeth   not  from  a 
*'  difpofition  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  your  enemies  fay,  but 
*'  to  do  juftice,  and  deliver  truth  indifferently  without  re- 
Cabbala,  p.  "  fpe£l  of  perfons." 

^^9'  Low  as  fir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftored 

to  credit  and  favour  ;  the  firft  ftep  to  which  was,  his  pro- 
pofmg  a  match  between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  elder  bro- 
ther, fir  John  Villiers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  lady 
Hatton  :  for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favour- 
ite. This  however  occailoned  a  prodigious  difpute  and 
quarrel  between  fir  Edward,  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton  : 
who,  refenting  her  hiifband's  attempt  to  difpofe  of  her 
daughter  witliout  afking  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young 
lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  Edmund  Withipole*s  houfe  near 
Oatlands.  Upon  this,  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy 
council  to  rctlOre  liis  daughter  to  liim;  but  before  he  re- 
ceived an  aiirvser,  difcovering  where  fhe  was,  he  wezit  with 
his  fons,  and  took  her  by  force,  which  occaiioned  lady  Hat- 
ton to  complain   in  hei  turn  to  the  privy  council.     Much 
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fufion  followed ;  and  this  private  match  became  at  length 
an  affair  of  ftate.  The  differences  were  at  length  made 
up,  in  appearance  at  leaff,  on  the  15th  of  September  161 7, 
fir  Edward  was  reffored  to  favour,  and  reinftated  in  his  place 
as  privy  counfellor ;  and  on  Michaelmas  day  following,  fir 
John  Villiers  was  married  to  mrs.  Frances  Coke  at  Hampton 
court,  with  all  the  fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  how- 
ever coft  fir  Edward  dear.  For  befides  loooo  pound  paid 
in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did, 
upon  the  fecond  of  November,  purfuant  to  articles  and  di- 
re«5tions  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  affure  to  fir  John  Villi- 
ers a  rent  charge  of  2000  marks  per  annum,  during  fir  Ed- 
ward's life  ;  and  of  900  pound  a  year,  during  the  lady  Hat^ 
ton's  life,  if  fhe  furvived  her  hulband ;  and  after  both  their 
deaths,  the  manour  of  Stoke  in  Buckinghamfhire  of  the  va- 
lue of  900  pound  per  annum,  to  fir  John  Villiers  and  his 
lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body.  The  fame  were  fettled 
by  good  conveyances  carefully  drawn  upon  the  27th  of  Ja- 
nuary 16 1 7,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the  hands  of 
two  ferjeants  and  the  attorney  general.  All  this  time  the 
quarrel  fubfifted  between  him  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton  ;  and 
many  letters  are  ftill  extant,  which  fhew  a  great  deal  of  heat 
and  refentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, lady  Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her 
hufband.  For  fince  her  marriage  with  fir  Edward  Coke,  fhe 
had  purchafed  the  ifland  and  caftle  of  Purbeck,  and  feveral 
other  eftates  in  different  counties ;  which  made  her  greatly  In- 
dependent of  her  hufband.  However  their  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  effe(51:ed,  but  not  till  July  162 1,  and  then  by 
no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  on  the  2Cth  of  Ja- 
nuary 162C-1  ;  and  on  the  fixth  of  February,  there  was  a 
great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon  feveral  points  of 
importance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpeech,  the  increafe  of  popery, 
and  other  grievances.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  member, 
and  his  age,  experience,  and  dignity,  gave  him  great  weight 
there  :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  ad  a 
different  part  from  what  the  court,  and  more  efpccially  the 
great  favourite  Buckingham,  expelled.  He  fpoke  very 
warmly  i  and  alfo  took  occafion  to  fhew^  that  proclamations 
againft  the  tenor  of  .atSts  of  parliament  were  void :  for  which 
he  is  highly  commended  by  Camden.  The  houfes  being  Anna!,  jac. 
adjourned  by  the  king's  command  on  the  4th  of  June,  metp-^7« 
.igain  in  November  ;  and  fell  into  great  heats  about  the 
commitment  of  fir  Edwin  Sands,  foon  after  their  adjourn- 
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meitt,  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  confequences,  that  ther 
commons  protefted,  upon  the  i8th  of  December,  againft  thd 
invafion  of  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment upon  the  2ift ;  and  on  the  ayth,  fir  Edward  Coke  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke 
open,  and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and 
mr.  Wilfon  to  examine.  On  the  6th  of  January  162 1-2', 
the  parliament  was  diflblved :  and  the  fame  day  fir  Edward 
Coke  was  charged  before  the  council  with  having  concealed 
fome  true  examinations,  in  the  great  caufe  of  the  earl  of  So- 
merfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones ;  neverthelefs,  he  was  foon 
after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  fome  very  high 
marks  of  the  king's  refentment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
chara(Sl:er,  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  inflrument  for  a  tyrant, 
*'  that  ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,  in 
the  houfe  hs  called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown 
Wilfon,  &c.  monfter. ' 

p.  191.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1623,  he  was  nominated 

with  feveral  others,  to  whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go 
over  to  Ireland  j  which  nomination,  though  accompanied 
with  high  expreffions  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  was  made 
with  no  other  view,  but  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  fear 
he  fnbuld  be  troublefome  :  but  he  did  not  go.  He  remained 
firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  fought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo  that  he  was  abfolutely  out 
of  favour  at  the  death  of  king  James. 
^    ,  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found 

Rennet's  neceflkry  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  for 
compi.  hift.  flieriff  of  the  county  of  Buckingham  in  the  year  1625,  to  pre- 
of  England,  yent  his  being  chofe.  He  laboured  all  he  could  to  avoid  it, 
^^0 .  m.  p.  1^^^  -j^  ^^-^  .  ^^  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^g  obliged  to  ferve  the  office,  and 

to  attend  the  judges  at  the  affizes,  where  he  had  often  prefided 

as  lord  chief  juftice*     This  did  not  hinder  his  being  elected, 

knight  of  the  ihire  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the  parliament 

of  1628,  in  which  he  diftlnguilhed  himfelf  more  than  any 

man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  redrefs 

of  grievances,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 

fubjeiSl,  and  ftr^nuoufly  fupported  the  privileges  of  the  houfe 

of  commons.     It  was  he  that  propofed  and  framed  the  peti- 

Rufliworth's  tion   of  rights  J  and  on  the  5th  of  June   1628,  he   made  a 

cojieftions,   fpog^^h^  j^  which  he  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the 

505,  '&c*     caufe  of  all  our  miferies,  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us, 

he   had  before  blafphemoufly  ftlled  him    the  faviour   of  the 

Hift.  of  re- iiadoni  but  this  was  perfectly  confident  with  the  character 

bcil.  b.  I.  <^f 
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of  the  man  ;  who  could  flatter  or  abufe,  jufl:  as  his  intereft  0^ 
his  paffion  diretSted.     Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  all  this  oppofition   in  fir  Edward  to  the  arbitrai-y  niea- 
fures  of  the  court  flowed  from  any  principles  of  patriotifm, 
for  he  was  too  great  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of 
any   fuch,    but   from   a  difpofition    to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as 
lord    Bacon   told   him,  from  a  defire  to  diftrefs  thofe,  who  Hi/1,  of  re- 
had  done  fo  much  to  humble  him.      After  the  diflblution  of  ^^^J.  ^-  i. 
this  parliament,    which  happened  on  the    28th   of  March 
1628-9,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Fogey's  in  Buck- 
in2:hamfhire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tirement; and  there,  upon  the  3d  of  September  1634,  he 
breathed  his  laft  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  expiring  with 
thefe   words  in   his   mouth,  as  his   monument  informs   us, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."     While  he   lay 
upon  his  death  bed,  fir  Francis  Windebank,  by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fearch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers ;  Roger 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  Cuke's  de- 
and  the  hiftory  of  his  life  before  it,  written  with  his  own^^'^^^"'  ^*'* 
hand,  his  Commentary  upon  magna  charta,  &c.  the  Pleas  jg^^,  * 
of  the  crown,  and  the  Jurifdi61:ion  of  courts,  his  eleventh 
and  twelfth  Reports  in  manufcript,  and  fifty  one  other  m,a- 
nufcripts,  with  the  laft  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had 
been  for  feveral  years  making  provifion  for  his  younger  grand- 
children.    The  books  and  papers  were  kept  till  feven  years 
after,  when  one  of  fir  Edward's  fons  in  164 1  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir  Francis 
Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir  of 
fir  Edward,  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant.     Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but 
fir  Edward's  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportioned,  and 
his  features  regular.  He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in  his 
drefs;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  "  that  the  cleannefs  of 
*'  a  man's  cloaths  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all 
"  clean  within."  He  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  deepj^j  , 
penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  folid  judgment.  He  823.  ' 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  matter  lay  in  a  little  room ;"  and 
in  his  pleadings  he  was  concife,  though  in  fet  fpeeches  and 
in  his  writings  too  difFufe.  He  was  certainly  a  great  mafter 
of  his  profefEon,  as  even  his  enemies  allow ;  had  ftudied  it 
regularly,  and  was  perfe£lly  acquainted  with  every  thing  re- 
lating to  it.  Hence  he  gained  fo  high  an  efteem  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great  lord  Burleigh.  He  valued  himfelf,  and 
A  a  3  indeed 
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indeed  not  without  reafon,  upon  this,  that  he  obtained  all 
his  preferments  without  employing  either  prayers  or  pence  ; 
and  that  he  became  the  queen's  {blicitor,  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  attorney  general,  chief  juflice  of  both 
benches,  high  fteward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  without  either  begging  or  bribing.  As  he  de- 
rived his  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  greatnefs  from  the  law, 
fo  he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.  He  committed 
every  thing  to  writing  with  an  induftry  beyond  example,  and, 
as  we  fhall  relate  juft  now,  publilhed  a  great  deal.  He  met 
with  many  changes  of  fortune  ;  was  fometimes  in  power, 
and  fometimes  in  difgrace.  He  was  however  fo  excellent  at 
making  the  beft  of  a  difgrace,  that  king  James  ufed  to  com- 
L^oyd,  p.  pare  him  to  a  cat,  who  always  fell  upon  her  legs.  He  was 
823.  upon  occafion  a  friend  to  the  church  and  to  the  clergy  :  and 

thus,  when  he  had  loft  his  publick  employments,  and  a  great 
peer  was  inclined  to  queftion  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Norwich  he  hindered  it,  by  telling  him  plainly,  that  "  if  he 
*'  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his  cap  and  gown  again,  and 
Ibid.  p.  «t  follow  the  caufe  through  Weftminfter  hall."  He  had 
^^5*  many  benefices  in  his  own  patronage,  which  he  is  faid  to 

have  given    freely  to  men  of  merit ;  declaring  in  his   law 
language,  that  ''  he  would  have  law  livings  pafs  by  livery 
Ibid.  p.  822."  and  feifin,  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale." 

We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  fir  Edward  Coke 
with -an  account  of  his  writings.     ^'  His. learned  and  labo- 
"  rious  works  on  the  laws,  fays  a  certain  author,  will  be  ad-j 
*'  mired  by  judicious  pofterity,  while  fame  has  a  trumpet 
Fuller^s       ''  left  her,  or  any  breath  to  blow  therein."     This   is  in- 
worthies,  p. difputably  a  juft  chara^fer  of  his  writings  in  general:  the 
*^'*  particulars  of  which  are  as  follow.     About  the  year  1600, 

were  publilhed  in  folio,  the  firft  part  of  the  Reports  of  fir 
Edward  Coke,  knt.  her  majefty's  attorney  general,  of  divers 
refolutions  and  judgments  given  with  great  deliberation  by 
by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
matters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolvedor  adjudged  before; 
and  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  faid  refolutions  and  judge- 
ments during  the  moft  happy  reign  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  of  all  juftice  and 
the  life  of  the  law.  The  fecond,  third,  and  {o  on  to  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  Reports  were  all  publilhed  by  himfelf  in 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  reports 
hath  a  certificate  printed  before  it,  dated  February  2,  1655, 
and  fubfcribed  E.  Bulftrod ;  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  fir  Edward  Coke,     l^ho  title  of 
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the  thirteenth  part  is,  Select  cafes  in  law,  reported  by  fir 
Edward  Coke ;  and  thefe  are  afferted  to  be  his  in  a  preface, 
figned  with  the  initial  letters  J.  G.  In  the  year  1614,  there 
was  publifhed,  A  fpeech  and  charge  at  Norwich  aflizes, 
intended  to'  pafs  for  fir  Edward  Coke's  j  but  he  clearly  dii- 
claims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part 'of  his  reports. 
He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  this  purpofe  ;  but  thefe  notes  of  it  were  gathered  and 
publifhed  without  his  knov/ledge  in  a  very  incorre6):  and 
miferable  manner,  and  publifhed  with  a  defign  to  prejudice 
and  expofe  him.  In  the  year  1614,  was  publifhed  in  folio, 
A  book  of  entries,  containing  perfect  and  approved  prece- 
dents of  courts,  declarations,  informations,  plaints,  indicSt- 
ments,  bars,  duplications,  rejoinders,  pleadings,  procefFes, 
continuances,  efloigns,  ifTues,  defaults,  departure  in  defpight 
of  the  court,  demurrers,  tryals,  judgments,  executions,  and 
all  other  matters  and  proceedings,  in  efFe61^,  concerning 
the  pra6tick  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  a61:ions  real, 
perfonal,  mixt,  and  in  appeals :  being  very  neceflary  to  be 
known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  mx)dern  practice  of 
the  law,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law,  and 
points  of  great  learning ;  colledled  and  publifhed  for  the 
common  good  and  benefit  of  all  the  fludious  and  learned 
profelTors  of  the  laws  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  Inflltutes,  which  are  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  firfl  is  the  tranflation  and  comment 
upon  the  tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  was 
publifhed  in  fir  Edward  Coke's  life-time,  in  the  year  1628; 
but  that  edition  was  very  incorreit.  There  was  a  fecond 
publifhed  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  the  author,  and  in 
which  this  work  is  much  amended  ;  yet  feveral  miflakes  re- 
mained even  in  that.  The  fecond  part  of  the  Inflitutes  gives 
us  magna  charta,  and  feveral  other  fele6l  flatutes  in  the  lan- 
guages, in  which  they  were  firfl  enacSted,  and  much  more 
correct  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.  He  adds 
to  thefe  a  contrived  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning, 
wherein  he  fhews  how  the  common  law  flood  before  thofe 
ftatutes  were  made,  how  far  they  are  introductory  of  new 
laws,  and  how  far  declaratory  of  the  old  j  what  were  the 
caufes  of  making  them,  to  what  ends  they  were  made,  and 
in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  were  either 
altered  or  repealed.  The  third  part  of  the  Inflitutes  con- 
tains the  criminal  law  or  pleas  of  the  crown :  where, 
among  other  things,  he  fhews,  in  regard  to  pardons  and  re- 
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flltutlons,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  his  prerogative, 
and  where  the  alTiftance  of  parliament  is  neceflary.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  Inftitutes  comprehends  the  jurifdiclion  of 
all  the  courts  In  this  kingdom,  from  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament down  to  the  court-baron.  This  part  not  being  pub- 
liihed  till  after  his  deceafe,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  and 
fome  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
amended  in  a  book  written  by  William  Prynne,  efqj  and 
publifhed  at  London  in  1669. 

We  have  befides  of  fir  Edward  Coke's  writing,  i,  A  trea- 
tife  of  bail  and  mainprize,  printed  in  1637  in4to.  2.  Reading 
on  the  ftate  of  fines  27  Ed.  I.  French  In  1662,  4to.  3  Com- 
plete copyholder,  in  1640,  4to.  There  was  added  in  ano- 
ther edition  of  this  book  ini650,  4to  Calthorpe's  reading 
between  a  lord  of  a  manour  and  a  copyholder  his  tenant, 
&c.  And  in  the  editions  in  i2mo,  1668  and  1673,  there  is 
a  fupplement. 

COKE  (Sir  John)  a  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  had  his  education  in  the  unlverfity  of  Cambridge, , 
where  he  acquired  a  confiderable  flock  of  Latin  learning : 
for  Greek,  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  in  thefe,  was  not  at- 
tempted by  every  body.  He  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age ;  when,  upon  fome  re- 
putation he  had  for  induftry  and  application  to  bufinefs,  he 
was  called  to  a  painful  employment  in  the  office  of  the  navy, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  dlfcharged  very  well.  Afterwards 
he  was  made  mafter  of  the  requefts,  and  then  fecretary  offtate, 
v/hlch  he  held  till  he  was  near  fourfcore  years  of  age  ;  and 
was  then  turned  out  by  the  contrivance  of  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  to  make  room  for  fir  Harry  Vane,  who  fucceeded 
him.  He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him,  "  a  man 
*'  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  vigour  and  quick- 
"  nefs,  and  unendued  with  any  notable  virtues,  than  no- 
'^  torlous  for  any  weaknefs  or  defedt  of  underftanding,  or 
*'  tranfported  with  any  vltious  inclinations,  appetite  to  money 
"  only  excepted.  His  cardinal  perfection  was  induftry,  and 
''  his  moft  eminent  infirmity  covetoufnefs.  His  long  ex- 
"  perience  had  informed  him  well  of  the  ftate  and  affairs  of 
*'  England:  but  of  foreign  tranfaCtions,  or  the  common  in- 
''  tereft  of  chrlftian  princes,  he  was  entirely  undifce|-ning 
Clarenaon*s  *'  and  ignorant." 

hiihv.  I. 

p.  4.  COLBERT  (John  Baptist)  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one 

of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had,  was  born  at 

Paris 
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Paris  upon  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1619  ;  and  de- 
fcended  from  a  family,  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champaigne, 
no  ways   confiderable   for   its  fplendor  and  antiquity.     His 
grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been   a  wine-merchant,  and   his 
father  at  iirft  followed  the  fame  occupation  j  but  afterwards 
traded  in  cloth,  and  at   laft  in  filk.     Our  Colbert  was  in- 
fl:ru6ted  in  the  arts  of  merchandize ;  and  afterwards  became 
clerk  to  a  notary.     In  the  year  1648,  his  relation  John  Bap- 
tift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  preferred   him  to  the  fervice 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  fecretary  of  ftate,  whofe  fifter  he  had 
married  ;  and  here  he  difcovered  fuch  diligence,  and  exa(3:nefs 
in  executing  all  the  commiffions  that  were  entrufted  to  his 
care,  that  he  quickly  grew  diftinguifhed.     One  day  his  ma- 
fter  fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan, 
with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother  ;  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had  feen   it.     Colbert 
carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  return  without  it,  though 
the  cardinal  treated    him  roughly,  ufed  feveral    arts    to  de- 
ceive him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.    Some 
time  after  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  write  his  agenda  or  memorandums,  defired  Le  Tellier  to 
furnifh  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for   that   employment :    and 
Colbert  being   prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  kea 
him.     Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan, 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demanding  the 
queen's  letter,  fhould  renew  the  cardinal's  ano;er.     But  his 
eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to 
his  late  mafler,  that  he  received  him  on  condition,   that  he 
fhould  ferve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
mafler's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  dili^ 
gence  and  fkill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant. 
He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dextroufly  to  the  inclinations 
of  that  minifler,  by  retrenching  his  fuperfluous  expences, 
that  he  was  entrufled  with  the  management  of  that  gainful 
trade  of  felling  benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places,  to  maintain  their  garrifons  with  the  contributions 
they  exacted  ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely 
pleafed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation 
of  cardinal  de  Rets,  for  which  the  pope  had  fhewed  fome 
concern ;  and  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  dif- 
incamerating  of  Caflro,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predecefTor  Urban  VIII.     Upon  the  whole,  cardinal 
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Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert^s  abilities,  and 
withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1661,  he  earneftly  re- 
commended him  to  Lewis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  perfon  to 
regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  flood  in  much 
need  of  reformation.  Lewis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded  :  though  it  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies,  and  fome  affront.  France  is  al  fq 
obliged  to  this  minifter,  for  eftablifhing  at  that  time  her  trade 
with  the  Eafl  and  Wefl  Indies  :  a  great  dcfign,  and  from 
which  fhe  has  reaped  innumerable  advantages. 

In  the  year  1664,  Colbert  became  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings;  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earneflly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are 
at  prefent  fo  many  maflerpieces  of  architedlure  :  witnefs  the 
palace  of  the  Fuillirics,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  Chombord.  As  for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  he  raifed  it  from  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog- 
kennel,  where  Lewis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture:  it  is 
now  a  palace  fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  foyal  palaces 
were  not  Colbert's  only  care:  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increafing  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  capital  city ; 
and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The 
publick  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifler,  for  the  efi:ablifh- 
ment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculpture  in  the  year 
1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with  other  fkilful 
profefTors  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted  at  law  by  the  mafler- 
painters  at  Paris,  joined  together ;  and  began  to  form  a  fo- 
ciety,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  academy  for  fculpture  and 
painting.  Their  deilgn  was  to  keep  publick  exercifes,  for 
the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection.  They  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  chofe  chan- 
cellor Sequier  for  their  vice-proteClor ;  and  after  Maza- 
rine's death,  chofe  Sequier  for  their  protestor,  and  made 
Colbert  their  vice-proteCtor.  It  was  at  his  follicitation,  that 
they  were  finally  eflablifhed  by  a  patent,  containing  new 
privileges,  in  the  year  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  prote6tor 
after  the  death  of  Sequier,  thought  fit,  that  an  hiftoriographer 
fhould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fhould  be  to  colledl 
all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations,  that  fhould  be  made  at 
their  conferences.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  his 
fnajefly  was  pleafed  to  fettle  on  him  a  falary  of  three  hun- 
dred livres.    To  Colbert  alfo  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge 
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^re  oblio^cJ,  for  the  erection  of  the  academy  of  fciences  :  for 
the  making  of  which  the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected, 
in  the  year  1667,  the  royal  obfervalory  at  Paris,  which  was 
firft  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Caffini.  But 
thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations  France  has  to  that  minifter: 
Ihe  owes  to  him  all  the  advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union 
pf  the  two  Teas  ;  a  prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666,  and 
fiiiiflied  in  1680.  Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters 
of  a  more  private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufurpation  of  noble 
titles ;  which,  it  fecms,  was  then  very  common  in  France. 
In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts  he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  year  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea  ^ 
and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  anfwerable  to  the 
confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him.  He  fupprefled  feveral 
offices,  which  were  chargeable,  but  ufelefs  :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  perceiving  the  king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
he  fhut  up  the  chamber,  inftituted  by  the  edi6ls  of  Paris  and 
Roan.  He  propofed  feveral  new  regulations  concerning 
criminal  courts ;  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Tholoufe,  for  obftru6ting  the  meafures  he  took  tq 
carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  defign  in  reform- 
ing the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at  law,  was  to  give 
the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  trading :  for 
the  advancement  of  which  he  procured  an  edicSt,  to  eredl  a 
general  infurance-office  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  the 
year  1672,  he  was  made  minifter  of  ftate  :  for  how  bufied  fo-  ' 
ever  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  publick  affairs,  yet  he  never 
neglected  his  own  or  his  family's  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  mif- 
fed any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up ;  all  of 
which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to  great 
perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  mafter's 
favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful  alli- 
ances. However  buffnefs  was  certainly  Colbert's  natural 
turn ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be 
interrupted  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  fhew. 
A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he 
was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fer- 
yice ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  an  hundred  per- 
fons, crying,  "  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name  of  God, 
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*'  to  grant  me  this  favour.'*'  Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling 
down  over  againft  her,  replied,   in  the  fame  mournful  tone. 

Vie  de  Jean  cc  J  conjure  vou,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  dif- 

Bapt.  Col-     tc   ..     u  " 

bert,Cologn,       turb  me. 

1695.  This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  upon  the  6th  of 

September  1683,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  :  leaving  behind 
him  fix  fons,  and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle 
ftature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  hair  was  black,  and  fo  thin, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  begin  very  foon  to  make  ufe  of  a  cap. 
His  mien  was  low  and  dejedled,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  af- 
pe61:  ftern.  He  flept  little,  and  was  very  fober.  Though 
naturally  four  and  morofe,  he  knew  how  to  2.£i  the  lover ; 
and  he  had  miftrefles.  He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but 
fpoke  judicioufly  of  every  thing,  after  he  had  once  compre- 
hended it.  He  underftood  bufmefs  perfedlly  well,  and  he 
purfued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled  the 
moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit ;  and 
his  influence  diffufed  itfelf  through  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  reflored  the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce : 
and  he  ere6led  thofe  various  works  of  art,  which  have  ever 
fince  been  monuments  of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was 
a  lover  of  learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf ; 
and  therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  fcholars 
in  other  countries,  while  he  eftablifhed  and  protected  acade- 
mies in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France  painters,  ftatua- 
ries,  mathematicians,  and  artifts  of  all  kinds,  who  were  any 
ways  eminent :  thus**  giving  new  life  to  the  fciences,  •  and 
making  them  flourifh,  as  they  did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  wife,  acStive,  generous-fpirited  minifter ; 
ever  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  mafter,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in 
fhort,  to  every  thing,  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  inte- 
reft  of  his*'  country.  ,  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate ;  and  every  nation  may  wifh  themfelves  blefled  with  a 
Colbert.      . 

COLE  (William)  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 

born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfhire  about  the  year  1626.  After 

he  had  been  well  inftructed  in   grammar  learning   and  the 

Wood*s       claflicks,  he  was  entered,  in  1642,  of  Merton  college  in  the 

Athenae       univerfity  of  Oxford.     In  the  latter  end  of  1650,  he  took  a 

Oxon.        degree  in  arts  ;  after  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  retired 

to  Putney  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and 

became  the  moft  famous  Ampler  or  botanift  of  his  time.     In 

the  year  1656,  hepublifhed  at  London,  The  art  of  fimpling, 
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or  An  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  gathering  plants, 
wherein  the  definitions,  divifions,  places,  defcriptions,  and 
the  like,  are  compendioufly  difcourfed  of;  with  which  was 
alfo  printed  Perfpicillum  microcofmologicum,  or  A  pro- 
fpe(5tive  for  the  difcovery  of  the  lefler  world,  wherein  man  is  a 
compendium,  &c.  and  in  1657,  he  publifhed  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature's  paradife  :  wherein  is  contained  the  hiftory  of 
plants,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral  original  names. 
At  length,  upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  dr.  Duppa,  bifhop  of  Winchefter:  , 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662,  being  no  more  than  thirty 
fix  or  thirty  feven  years  of  age. 


COLES  (Elisha)  author  of  a  well-known  didipnary, 
was  born   in  Northamptonfhire  about   the  year  i64q|;  and  Wood's 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  was  entered  of  Magdalene  Athenae 
college  in  Oxford.     He  left  it  without  taking  a  degree  ;  and  ®""* 

foing  to  London,  taught  Latin  there  to  young  people,  and 
Inglifh  to  foreigners,  about  the  year  1663.  Afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  ufliers  of  Merchant-Taylors  fchool  -,  but 
being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  a  curi- 
ous and  critical  perfon  in  the  Englilh  and  Latin  tongues, 
did  much  good  in  his  profeilion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
and  neceffary  books  for  the  inftru6tion  of  beginners ;  the 
titles  of  which  are  thefe.  I.  The  complete  Englifh  fchool- 
mafter,  printed  at  London  in  1674.  II.  The  neweft, 
plaineft,  and  fhorteft  (hort-hand,  the  fame  year.  III.  Nolens 
volens :  or,  you  fhall  make  Latin  whether  you  will  or  no, 
containing  the  plaineft  directions  for  that  purpofe,  in  1675; 
to  which  is  added,  IV.  The  youth's  vifible  Bible,  being  an 
alphabetical  colledion  from  the  whole  Bible  of  fuch  gene- 
ral heads,  as  were  judged  moft  capable  of  hieroglyphicks  ; 
illuftrated  with  twenty  four  copper-plates,  &c.  V.  An 
Englifh  dictionary  explaining  all  the  hard  words  and  terms 
ufed  in  arts  and  fciences ;  with  an  etymological  derivation 
of  fuch  terms  from  their  proper  fountains,  whether  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latirt,  or  French,  or  any  other  language, 
in  1676.  VI.  An  Englifti-Latin,  and  Latin-Englifh, 
Dictionary,  containing  all  things  neceflary  for  the  tranf- 
lating  of  either  language  into  the  other.  To  which  end 
many  things  that  were  erroneous  are  reCtified,  many  fu- 
perfluities  retrenched,  and  very  many  defeCts  fupplied,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  Englifh-Latin  part,  in  1677,  4to.  It  was 
reprinted  in  8vo,  and  has  undergone,  more  than  twelve  edi-  , 
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tionsi  Mr  Ainfworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thefaurus 
linguae  Latinae  compendiarius,  gives  the  following  cha-*- 
ra<5er  of  it ;  and  fays,  that  the  author  hath  indeed  confide- 
rably  enlarged  the  Englifh -Latin  part,  which  containeth 
many  more  Englifh  words  and  phrafes,  than  any  Latin 
dictionary  publilhed  before  his  time.  But  not  a  few  of  thofe 
words  are  now  entirely  obfolete,  many  of  them  interpreted 
in  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  worfe  tranflated  into  Latin.  And  the 
Latin-Englifh  part  is  very  defedive,  both  with  regard  to 
the  fever al  fenfes  of  the  Latin  words,  and  the  citation  of  the 
Roman  writers,  proper  to  fix  their  authority.  VIL  The 
mofl  natural  and  eafy  method  of  learning  Latin  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Englifh  :  together  with  the  holy  hiftory  of  fcrip- 
ture-war,  or  the  facred  art  military,  in  1677.  VIIL  The 
harmony  of  the  four  evangel ifls  in  a  theatrical  paraphrafe  on 
the  hiflory  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  in  1679,  IX.  The  young 
fcholar*s  befl  companion  :  or  Guide  from  the  A  B  C  to  the 
Latin  grammar. 

COLET  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  and  learned  Englifh 
divine,  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Antholin,  London,   in 
the  year  1466^  and  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt; 
twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,   befides  him,  one  and    twenty 
children.    In  the  year  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalene  col- 
Kflight's     lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  feven  yejars  in  the  fludy  of 
p  \%  °  ^^'logick  and  philofophy,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.     He  was 
Wood's       perfectly  acquainted  with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  flranger  to 
Athcnae       Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  that 
Oxon.         ^j^gy  lyjigiit-  illuflrate  each  other's  meaning.     He  was  forced 
however  to  read  them  only  in  their  Latin  tranflations  ;  for 
at  fchool,  he   had   no   opportunity  of  learning   the  Greek 
Knight,  &c.  tongue,  nor  at  the  univerfity,  when  he  went  thither  ;  that 
^'  '^*         language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unne- 
ceflary  and  even  difcouraged,  in  that  feat  of  learning.    Hence 
the   proverb.  Cave  a  Graecis,    ne  fias  Hasreticus,   that  is, 
''  Beware  of  Greek,  left  you  become  an  heretick  j"   and  it 
is  well   known,  that  when  LInacer,    Grocin,    and  others, 
afteiwards  profefTed  to  teach  the  Greek  language  in  Oxford, 
they  were  oppofed  by   a  fet  of  men,  who  called  themfelves 
Trojans.     Colet  was  alfo  (killed  extremely  well  in  mathema- 
Wood,  ibid,  ticks  ;  fo  that  having  thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learn- 
ing at  home,  he  went  and  travelled  abroad,  for  farther  im- 
provement ;  firft  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy ;  and  feems 
to   have   continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from    the  year 
Knight,       1493  to  1497.     ^"^  before  his  departure,  and  indeed  when 
^*  *^*         he  was  but  two  years  Handing  in  the  univerfity,  he  was  in- 
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ftituted  to  the  re£lory  of  Denington  in  SufFolk,  to  which  hd 
was  prefented  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  pradlice  of  taking  livings, 
while  thus  under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  mr.  Colet,  being  then  an  acolythe,  which 
is  one  of  their  feven  orders,  was  qualified  for  it. 

Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Knighf, 
the  learned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budaeus  in  particular;  ?•  ^o,  21. 
and  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.     In  Italy,  he 
contracted  a  friendfhip  with   feveral  eminent  perfcns,  efpe-  ibid, 
cially  with  his  own  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lilly,  and  p.  24* 
Latymer ;  who  were  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  then  but 
little  known  in   England,  under  thofe  great  matters  Deme- 
trius, Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolus  Barborus,  and  Pompo- 
nius  Sabinus.     He  took  this  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
felf  in  this  language ;  and  having  devoted  himfelf  to  divinity, 
he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
cularly,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and  Jerome.  He  looked 
fometimes  alfo  into  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  ftudied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and 
conftitution  of  church  and  ftate  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  giving 
a  polifh  to   all   this,  did    not  negle6t  to  read  the  Englifh  \^^  ^^ 
poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles   lettres.     During  his 
abfence  from  England,    he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  York,   and  inftalled   by  proxy  upon  the  5th  of 
March  1493-4.    Upon  his  return  in  the  year  1496,  or  1497, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft  in  July  fol-  Knight, 
lowing.     He   had  indeed,   before   he   entered   into  orders,  p.  z^, 
great  temptations   from   his  natural  difpofition,  to  lay  afide 
ftudy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety  ;  for  he  was  rather  lux- 
urioufly  inclined  ;  but  he  curbed  his  paflions,  and  after  flay- 
ing a  few  months  with   his  father  and  mother  at  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  publick  le6tures  on  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  with-  ^^»<J» 
out  flipend  or  reward ;  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a^*3''37' 
vaft  croud  of  hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.     And  here 
began  his  memorable  friendfhip  with  Erafmus,  who  came  to 
Oxford  about  the  end  of  the  year  1497,  which  remained  un- 
(haken  and  inviolable  to  the  day  of  their  deaths.     He  con- 
tinued thefe  leisures  through  the  years  1497,  1498,  1499 » 
and  in  the  year  1501,  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or 
to  the  reading  of  the  fentences.     In  the  year  1504,  he  com- Wood,  &c. 
menceddodlor  in  divinity;  and  in  May  1505,  was  inllituted 
to   a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  London.     The  fame  year  and 
month,  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  without  the  leaft 
application  of  his  own;  and  being  raifed  to  this  high  flation, 

he 
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he  began  to  reform  the   decayed  difciplinc  of  his  cathedral* 
He  brought  in  a  new  practice   of  preaching  himfelf  upon 
Sundays  and  great  feftivals,  and  called  to  his  afliftance  other 
learned  perfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowle,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  read  divinity-le<£lures.     Thefe  lediures  raifed  in 
the  nation  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcriptures,  which 
had  long  been  laid  afide  for  the  fchool  divinity;  and  fo  might 
be  faid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation,  which  foon 
after  enfued.     We  cannot  but  think,  that   dean  Colet  was 
in  fome  meafure  inftrumental  towards  it,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  eiFe6ted  ;  for  he  exprefled  a  great  contempt  of 
religious  houfes,  expofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them, 
and  fet  forth  the  danger  of  impofing  celibacy  on  the  clergy. 
Knight        '^^^^  '^^y  ^^  thinking  in  the  dean,  together  with  his  free 
p.  6z,         and  publick  manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which 
were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  expofed  him  to 
a  perfecution   from  the  bifhop  of  London  ;  who,    being  a 
rigid  and  bigotted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corrup- 
tions in   his  church  fpoken  againft,  and   therefore    accufed 
him  to  archbifhop  Warham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring 
at  the  fame  time  fome  articles  againft  him.     But  Warham, 
well  knowing  the  worth  and  integrity  of  dean  Colet,  dif- 
mifled  him,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any 
formal   anfwer.     The  bifliop   however,    not   fatisfied  with 
that  fruitlefs  attempt,  endeavoured  afterwards  to  ftir  up  the 
king  and  the  whole  court  againft  him ;  nay,  we  are  told  in 
Erafmi  epi-  biftiop  Latymer^s  fermons,  that  he  was  not  only  in  trouble, 
ftola  Jodoco  ]3ut  ftiould  have  been  burnt,  if  God    had   not  turned   the 
JunT'i^zi.  ^^^"'g's  heart  to  the  contrary. 

Epift.  14.  '  Thefe  troubles  and  precautions  made  the  dean  weary  of 
lib.  15.  the  world,  fo  that  he  began  to  think  of  difpofmg  of  his 
Edk  /cQ^r  ^ff*^^s,  and  of  retiring.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful 
4to,*p.  174.  eftate  without  any  near  relations,  for  numerous  as  his  bre-» 
thren  were,  they  were  all  dead  and  buried,  he  refolved,  in 
the  midft  of  life  and  health,  to  confecrate  the  whole  property 
of  it  to  fome  ftanding  and  perpetual  benefadtion.  And  this 
he  performed,  by  founding  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  of 
which  he  appointed  William  Lilly  firft  mafter  in  the  year 
1512.  He  ordained,  that  there  fhould  be  in  this  fchool  an 
high  mafter,  a  furmafter,  and  a  chaplain,  who  fhould  teach 
gratis  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  children  divided  into  eight 
clafles;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting 
then  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  pound  four  Ih ill ings  and 
{even  pence  halfpenny  per  annum,  of  which  endowment 
he  made  the  company  of  mercers,  truftees.     To  further  his 
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fchem'e  of  retiring,  he  built  a  convenient  and  haridfotne  houfe 
near  Richmond  palace  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  be- 
take himfelf;  but  death  prevented  him:  for  having  been 
feizcd  by  the  fweati ng  ficknefs  twice,  and  relapfmg  into  it 
a  third  time,  a  confumption  feized  him,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  i6th  of  September  15 19,  in  the  fifty  third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  hum- 
ble monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and 
only  infcribed  with  his  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was 
ere6led  in  his  honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which 
was  deftroyed,  with  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  general  con- 
flagration in  1666:  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  preferved 
in  fir  William  Dugdale's  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  Knight's 
life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two  fides  of  the  bufl  was  this 
infcription.  "  John  Colet,  do£ter  of  divinity,  dean  of 
"  Pauls,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed 
"  this  life,  anno  15 19,  the  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twile 
*'  mayor  of  the  cyty  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company 
"  and  miftery  of  mercers."  Lower,  there  v/ere  other  in- 
fcriptions  in  Latin.  About  the  year  1680,  when  the  church 
was  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  his  leaden  cofHn 
was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  faflened, 
whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dignity,  his 
benefadtions,  &c.  Befides  his  dignities  and  preferments^  ,  ^ 
already  mentioned,  he  was  re6\or  of  the  fraternity  or  gild  of  ' 
Jefus  in  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which  he  procured  new  fla- 
tutes  ;  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  king  HenryVIII;  j^^^j  ^^ 
and,  ifErafmus  isnotmitlaken,  one  of  the  privy  council.  p.  83.  * 

He  wrote  feveral  things;  and  thofe  which  he  publifhed  Epift.jod, 
himfelf,  or  which  have  been  publiflied  fmce  his  death,  are  as  J°"** 
follows.  L  Oratio  habita  a  do(Slore  Johanne  Colet,  decano 
iancli  Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocatione,  anno  151 1.  This 
being  hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  among  archbifhop  Laud's  manufcripts,  is  reprinted 
by  Knight  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfo 
is  reprinted  an  old  Englifh  tranflation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  author  himfelf.  IL  Rudimenta  grammati- 
ccs  a  Joanne  Coleto,  decano  eccleliae  fancti  Pauli  London, 
in  ufum  fchohc  ab  ipfo  inftitutaL^:  commonly  called  Paul's  ac- 
cidence. London,  1539,  8vo.  IIL  The  conftrudion  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech  intitled,  AbfolutifTimus  de  0(fto  oratio- 
nis  partium  confhucSlione  libellus :  which,  with  feme  alter- 
ations and  great  additions,  makes  up  the  fyntax  in  Lily's 
Ijrammar.  Antwerp,  1530,  8vo.   IV.  Daily  devotions  :  or  the 
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chriflian's  morning  and  evening  facrifice.  This  is  faid  not 
Knight,  p.  to  be  all  of  his  compofition.  V.  Monition  to  a  godly  life. 
J9r.  note,  i^ondon.  1534,  1563,  kc.  VI.  Epiftols  ad  Erafmum.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  printed  among  Erafmus's  epiftles,  and  fome 
at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.  There  are  flill  remain- 
ing in  manufcript  fevcral  other  pieces  of  the  dean,  of  which 
the  curious  and  inquifitiv'e  reader  may  fee  an  account  in  his 
life  by  Knight.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  publifhing  any  thing  himfelf ;  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy 
and  incorre(5tncfs  in  his  way  of  writing,  Vvhich  was  likely  to 
expofe  him  to  the  ccnfures  of  the  criticks  ;  and  befides, 
was  no  perfect  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  without  which 
he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.  The  pieces  above  mention- 
ed were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very  obfcure  corner  of  his 
ftudy,  as  if  he  had  defigned  they  fhould  lie  buried  in  obli- 
vion ;  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  intended  to 
Wood,  Sec.  be  undcrftood  by  no  body  but  himfelf.  With  regard  to  fer- 
Knight,  p.  nions,  he  wrote  but  (qw  ;  for  he  generally  preached  without 
notes. 

The  defcrlptions,  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  cha- 
rafier,  are  much  to  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tall,  comely, 
graceful,  well  bred  man  ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncom- 
mon. In  his  writings  his  ftyle  was  plain  and  unaffe<fted  ; 
and  for  rhctoiick  he  had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of 
it.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writing 
fliould  be  taken  from  the  exad  rules  of  grammar;  which, 
he  often  faid,  was  apt  to  obftrutSt  a  purity  of  language,  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the  beft  authors.  This  con- 
tempt of  grammar,  though  making  him  fometimes  inaccu- 
rate, and  as  we  have  obferved,  laying  him  open  to  the 
criticks,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  very  mafiierly 
flile  ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular  and  adapted  to 
mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  learning, 
and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  the  great  fir  Thomas 
More.  With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  a  very 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  reformation  ;  and  he  and  Erai- 
raas  jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by  pulling  down  thoic 
itrong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftick  di- 
vinity, and  intirely  routing  both  the  Scotiils,  and  Thomifts, 
who  had  divided  the  chriftian  world  between  them,  but  alio 
by  difcovering  the  fhameful  abufes  of  monafteries,  and  the 
folly  and  danger  of  impofmg  celibacy  upon  the  clergy ; 
to  winch  places  he  gave  little  or  nothing  while  he  livedo 
:ind  left  not  a  farthing  to  them  when  he  died.  Colet 
thought  fimple  fornicauon  in  a  prieft  more  c.xcufable,  than 
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^ride  and  avarice  :  and  was  with  no  fort  of  men  more  angry, 
than  with  thofe  bifhops,  who,  inftead  of  fhepherds,  a6led  the 
part  of  wolves*  He  thought  none  more  execrable  than  they; 
becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions^  ceremonies,  bene- 
dldllons,  and  indulgences,  they  recommended  themfelves  to 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  while,  in  their  hearts,  they  were 
flaves  to  filthy  lucre.  He  condemned  auricular  confeilion  : 
and  was  content  to  fiy  mafs  only  upon  Sundays  and  great 
feftivals,  or  at  leall:  upon  a  very  few  days  befides.  He  had 
gathered  up  feveral  authorities  from  the  ancient  fathers 
againft  the  current  tenets  and  cuftoms  of  the  church  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  governors, 
yet  he  fhewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  thofe  who 
difliked  the  way  of  worihipping  images.  As  to  his  moral 
qualities,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance,  and  all 
other  virtues  :  and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend 
Erafmus,  in  an  epiftle  to  Jodocus  Jonas,  which  we  have  al««> 
ready  referred  to  more  than  once,  and  where  the  life,  man- 
ners, and  qualifications  of  Colet  are  profefiedly  defcribed* 

COLLIER  (Jeremy)  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgefhire,  September  23d  1650. 
His  father  Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  and  confiderable 
linguift ;  and  fome  time  mafter  of  the  free  fchool  at  Ipfwich^ 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His  grandfather  likewife  was  a 
clergyman  fettled  at  Bradford  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  lived 
in  high  efteem«  He  was  born  at  Yeadon  near  Bradford,  and 
defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family  of  that  name,  feated  at 
Thirfk  in  the  fame  county,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Qui  in  Cambridgefhire, 
where  her  family  was  poiTefled  of  a  confiderable  intereft,  and 
related  to  the  Sternes ;  bein^  by  her  mother  defcended  from 
the  Keys,  or  Cays,  of  Yorkjuiire  and  Lincolnfhire.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfwich,  from  whence  he  v/as 
fent  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius 
college  under  the  tuition  of  mr.  John  Ellys.  His  admiflion 
bears  date  April  the  loth  1669,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
age.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1672-3, 
and  that  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1676,  being  ordained  deacon 
on  September  the  24th  of  the  fame  year  by  dr.  Peter  Gun- 
ning bifhop  of  Ely,  and  pricft  February  the  24th  1677,  by 
dr.  Henry  Compton  biiliop  of  London*  Having  entered  into 
piiefts  orders,  he  officiated  for  fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowa- 
ger of  Dorfct's  at  iCnowlc  in  Kent,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
■'  '"    ''  :     ^'l•y  at  Ampton  near  St.  Edmuiid's  Bury  in  SufPolk, 
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to  which  he  was  prefented  hy  James  Calthorpe  efq  ;  and  infti- 
tiited  by  dr.  Anthony  Sparrow  bifhop  of  Norwich,  September 
the  25th  1679.    After  he  had  held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he 
refigned  it,  and  came  to  London  in  1685,  and  was  fome  little 
time  after  made  lecturer  of  Grays  inn.  But  the  revolution  come- 
Our  account  j^g  on,the  publick  exercife  of  his  function  became  impracticable, 
takenflom       ^'^^'  ^^^^'^^'^  however   was    of  too  aftive   a  fpirit,    to   fit 
the  General  down   contentedly  and   fay  nothing;    and    therefore   began 
diaionary,    the  attack  upon  the  revolution ;  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to 
are'^thereln  ^''^'^  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^'^  Written  on  that  fide  the  queftion  after  the 
formed,  is  of  prince  of  Orange's  arrival,  with  a  piece  intitled.  The  defer- 
mr.  Collier'stion  difcullcd  in  a  letter  to   a  country  gentleman.  London, 
own  drawing  J  ^t^g^  ^^^^    'pj^-g  ^^3  written  in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  of  dr. 
feVdIS  ^  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bifliop   of  Salifbury,    called  An 
enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  &c.  wherein  king 
James   is  treated  as   a  deferter  from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave 
llich  offence,  that,  after  the  government  was  fettled,  mr.  Col- 
lier was  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  fome  months,  but  was  at  length  difcharged 
wathout  being  brought  to  a  trial.     He  afterwards  publifhed 
the  following  pieces :  A  tranflation  of  the  9th,   loth,   iith> 
and    1 2th  books    of    Sleidan's   commentaries,     1689,    4to. 
Vindiciae  juris  regii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  intitled,  An 
enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmillion  to  the  fupreme  au- 
thority,  1689,  4to.     The  author  of  this  enquiry  was  alfo 
dr.  Burnet.     Animadverfions  upon  the  modern  explanation 
of  ii.  Hen.  VIL  cap.  i.  or  a  king  de  fa6lo,   1689,  4to.     A 
caution  againft  inconfiftency,    or   the  connection   between 
praying  and  fwearing,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,   169c, 
4to.     This  difcourfe  is  a  diffuafive  from  joining  in   publick 
affemblies.     A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  Phi- 
lobelgus  and  Sempronius,  1690,  4to'.    To  the  right  honour- 
able the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen  convened  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  October  169c.     This  is  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  birth'  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  upon  a  half 
flieet.     Dr.  Sherlock's  cafe   of  allegiance    confidered,    with 
fome  remarks  upon  his  vindication,   1691,  4to.  A  brief  effay 
concerning  the  independency  of  church   power,   1692,  4to. 
The  defign  of  this  effay  is   to  prove  the  publick  affemblies 
guilty  of  fclaifm,  upon   account    of  their  being   held  under 
fuch  biihops,  as  had  affumed,  or  owned  fuch  as  had  affumed, 
the  fees    of  thofe,  who  were  deprived    for   not  taking  the 
oatlis  of  the  new  government. 

■    Thus  did  mr.  Collie.'*,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  were 
in  his  power,  continue  to  oppofe  with  great  vigour  and  fpi-, 
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rit,  the  revolution  and  all  it<;  abettors  :  and  thus  he  becania 
obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power,  who  only  waited  for  an 
occafion  to  feize  him.  That  occafion  at  length  came  j  for 
information  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  that  mr.  Collier,  with  one  mr.  Newton, 
another  nonjuring  clergyman,  was  gone  down  to  Romney 
marfh,  with  a  view  of  fending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  mellengers  were  fent  down  to 
apprehend  them.  Thjey  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
a  fliort  examination  by  the  earl,  committed  to  the  gate- 
houfc.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  vear  1692.  They 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  releafed ;  but  mr.  Collier  making 
a  fcruple  of  remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that 
carried  in  it  an  acknowledgement  of  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
court,  in  which  the  bail  was  taken,  and  confequently  of  the 
power,  from  whence  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived, 
furrendered  in  the  diltharge  of  his  bail  before  the  lord  chief 
juftice  Hoit,  and  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifon. 
He  was  releafed  again,  at  the  interceffion  of  friends,  in  a 
very  ftiw  days  j  but  did  not  let  the  affair  drop,  without  attempt- 
ing to  fupport  his  principles  and  juftify  his  condu6f.  For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  the  following  pieces,  of  which  it  is  faid, 
there  were  only  five  copies  printed.  The  cafe  of  giving  bail 
to  a  pretended  authority  examined,  dated  from  the  king's 
bench,  November  23,  1692;  with  a  preface  dated  Decem- 
ber 1692,  and  a  letter  to  fir  John  Holt,  dated  November  30, 
1692  :  and  alfo  a  reply  to  fome  remarks  upon  the  cafe  of  giving 
bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.  He  wrote  foon  after  this,  A 
perfuafive  to  confideration  tendered  to  the  royalifts,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  church  of  England,  1693,  4to.  It  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with  his  vindica- 
tion of  it,  againft  a  piece  intitled.  The  layman's  apology. 
He  wrote  alfo  Remarks  upon  the  London  gazette,  relating 
to  the  Streights  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Landen  in  Flanders. 
1693,  4to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  mr.  Collier,  till  the  year  1696  ;  and 
then  we  find  him  adting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard 
to  iir  John  Friend  and  fir  William  Perkins,  who  were  con- 
vi6led  of  being  concerned  in  the  afiailination  plot.  The  fa61: 
was  this  :  mr.  Collier,  with  mr.  Cook  and  mr.  Snatt,  two 
clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  attended  thofe  un- 
happy perfons,  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  upon  the  3d  of 
April  ;  where  mr.  Collier  folemniy  abfolved  the  former,  as 
mr.  Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the  impofition  , 
of  hands  upon  them  both.     This,  as  might  well  be  expected,  ^^'^^g^  J^jil 
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made  a  very  great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an  high 
infult  on  tiie  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  government  j  for  which 
reafon  there  w^as  a  declaration,  figned  by  the  two  archbi- 
fhops  and  twelye  of  their  fulTragans,  in  which  they  fignified 
their  abhorrence  of  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchif- 
niatical  and  feditious  proceeding.  But  ecclefiaftical  cenfure 
was  not  all  they  underwent:  they  were  profecuted  alfo  in  the 
fecular  courts,  as  enemies  to  the  government.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  mr.  Cook  and  mr,  Snatt  were  committed  to 
Newgate,  but  afterwards  r«leafed  without  being  brought  to  a 
|:rial ;  but  mr.  Collier  having  ftill  his  old  fcruple  about  putr 
ting  in  bail,  and  abfconding,  was  outlawed,  and  fo  continu- 
ed to  the  time  of  his  death.  Fie  did  not  fail  however  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  juftify  his  conduct 
upon  this  occafion  5  and  therefore  publifhed  A  defence  of 
the  abfolution  given  to  fir  William  Perkins  at  the  place  of 
execution ;  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by 
3  paper,  intitled  A  declaration  of  the  {enfe  of  the  archbifhops 
and  bifliopsj  kc,  the  firft  dated  April  9^  1696,  the  other  April 
21,  1696,  to  which  is  added,  A  poftfcript  in  relation  to  a  paper 
called  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c.  dated  April  25.  Alfo  A 
reply  to  the  abfolution  of  a  penitent  according  to  the  dire£i:ions 
of  the  church  of  England,  &c.  dated  May  20,  1696  :  and  An 
anfwer  to  the  animadverfions  on  two  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
lifhed by  mr.  Collier,  &;c.  dated  July  i,   1696,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  mr.  Collier  employed  himfelf 
in  reviewing  and  finifhing  feyeral  mifcellaneous  pieces  of  his, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  EfTays  upon  feveral 
jiioral  fubjedls.  They  confifl:  of  three  volumes  iii  8vo ;  the 
iirfl  of  which  was  printed  in  the  year  16273  the  fecond  in 
1705,  and  the  third  in  1709.  They  are  written  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.^  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  learning  and  wit,  and 
in  a  Rile  fo  eafy  and  flowing,  that  notwithllanding  the  preju- 
dice of  party,  which  ran,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  ftrong 
againft  him,  they  were  generally  well  received,  and  have 
run  through  many  editions  fmce.  It  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
lirfl:  volupie^  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  the  othef 
two.  In  the  year  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
Itage,  by  publifhing  his  Short  view  of  the  immorality  ana 
profanenefs  of  the  Englifh  flage,  together  with  the  fenfe  of 
antiquity  upon  this  argument,  8vo.  This  engaged  him  in  a 
controverfy  with  the  wits  of  thofe  times  ;  and  Congreve  and 
^  Vanbrugb,  v/hom,  with  many  others  he  had  taken  to  tafk 
very  feverely,  appeared  openly  againft  him.  The  pieces  he 
wr'jte  in  this  conflict,  befides  the  firft  already  mentioned , 
■^       "     ■     '      ■ "  "■"       ■      ■        were 
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were,  2.  A  defence  of  the  fhort  view,  being  z  reply  to  mr- 
Congreve's  Amendments,  &:c.  and  to  the  viiKlication  of 
the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  8vo.  3.  A  fecond  defence 
of  the  fhort  view,  being  A  reply  to  a  book  intitled,  The 
ancient  and  modern  ftages  furveyed,  &c.  1700,  8vo :  the 
book  here  replied  to  was  written  by  dr.  Drake.  4,  Mr. 
Collier's  Diilliafive  from  the  play-houfe :  in  a  letter  to  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  occafioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  tem- 
peft,  1703,  8vp.  5.  A  fiirther  vindication  of  the  fhort 
view,  &C-.  in  which  the  obje6tions  of  a  late  book  intitled,  A 
defence  of  plays,  arc  confidered,  1708,  8vo.  The  Defence 
of  plays  has  dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.  In  this  controverfy 
with  the  ifage,  mr.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utm.ofl  ad- 
vantage ;  and  fhewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as 
well  as  learning  and  reafon,  on  his  fide.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  his  labours  here  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  a6lu- 
ally  produced  repentance  and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  decorum,  which  has  been  for  the  moil 
part  obferved  by  the  modern  writers  of  dramatick  poetry,  is 
intirely  owing  to  the  animadverfions  of  mr.  Collier.  What 
mr.  Dryden  faid  upon  this  occafion,  will  (hew,  that  this  is 
not  obferved  without  fufficient  foundation.  "  I  fhall  fay  the 
"  lefs  of  mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in  many  things  he  has  tax- 
*'  cd  me  juflly;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts 
"  and  expreffions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  arraigned  of 
"  obfcenity,  profanenefs,  or  immorality,  and  retraiS  them. 
''  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
"  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafion  to  be  otherwife, 
"  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
"  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
"  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  Ifmr.  Congreveorydsn's 
and  fir  John  Vanbrugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  mr.  preface  to 
Dryden,  and  made  an  ingenuous  confcfTion  of  their  faults,  ^'^  ^*^^**' 
they  would  have  retired  with  a  better  grace  than  they  did  : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  with  all  the  wit,  which  they  have 
fhewn  in  their  refpedive  vindications,  they  make  but  a 
very  indifferent  figure. 

The  next  thing  mr.  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  great 
Induflry,  rather  than  genius  ;  and  that  was  the  tranflating 
of  Moreri's  great  hiflorical,  geographical,  genealogical, 
and  poetical  dictionary.  The  two  firfl  volumes  were 
printed  in  the  year  1701,  the  third  under  the  title  of  a  fup- 
plement  in  1705,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called  an  ap- 
pendix, in  1 72 1.  About  the  time  that  the  firfl  volume  of 
the  didtionary  came  out,  he  publiflicd  a  tranllation  of  that 
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excellent  book  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus-,  con- 
cerning himfelf:  to  which  is  added  the  mythological 
picture  of  Cebes,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  fome 
overtures  were  made  to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and 
he  was  promifed  confiderable  preferment,  if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge and  fubmit  to  the  government ;  but  as  he  be- 
came a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  confcience,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any  terms.  Afterwards 
he  publiflied  in  two  volumes  folio,  An  ecclefialHcal  hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  firlt 
:planting  of  chriftianity,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
jCharles  II,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
Ireland,  collected  from  the  beft  ancient  hiilorians,  councils, 
and  records.  The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1708,  the 
ftcond  in  1 7 14.  This  hiftory  which  is  written  with  great 
judgement,  and  contains,  befides  a  relation  of  facls,  many 
curious  difcourfes  upon  ecclefiaftical  and  religious  fubje6ls, 
was  taken  to  tafk  by  bifhop  Burnet,  bifhop  Nicholfon,  and 
dr.  Kennet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peterborough  i  but  was  de- 
fended by  mr.  Collier  In  two  pieces.  The  firft  was  intitled 
An  anfwer  to  fome  exceptions  in  bifliop  Burnet's  third  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againft  mr.  Collier's 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  j  together  with  a  reply  to  fome  remarks 
in  biftiop  Nicholfon's  Englifli  hiftorical  library  kc.  upon 
the  fame  fubje6i-,  London,  1715  ;  the  fecond,  fome  remarks 
on  dr,  Kennet's  fecond  and  third  letters  ;  wherein  his  mifre- 
prefentations  of  mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved.  London,  1717.  We  can- 
not but  obferve,  to  mr.  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his 
great  impartiality,  in  the  fecond  volurne  of  his  hiftory; 
which  is,  that  in  difculpating  the  preft^yterians  from  the  im- 
putation of  their  being  contenting  to  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  has  fhev/n,  thaL  as  they  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oppofe,  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  that  power  they  did  op- 
pofe,  and  proteft  againft  that  bloody  acl:,  both  before,  and 
p.  359,860.  after  it  was  committed. 

In  the  year  1713,  mr.  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related, 
was  confecrated  a  biftiop  by  dr.  George  Hicks,  who  had  him- 
felf been  confecrated  fuffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived 
bifliops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  February  23, 
1694.  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  became  impaired  by 
frequent  attacks  of  the  ftone,  to  which  his  fedentary  life  pro- 
bably contributed  :  fo  that  he  publilhed  nothing  more,  but 
^  volume  of  pradiciil  djfcourfes  in  1725,  and  an  a4c^itionaJ 
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fermon  upon  God  not  the  origin  of  evil,  in  1726.  Befides 
what  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  prefaces  to 
other  men's  works ;  and  publifhcd  alfo  an  advertifement  againlt 
bifhop  Burnet's  hiiiory  of  his  own  times  ;  this  was  printed  on  ^ 
a  flip  of  paper,  and  diperfed  in  all  the  coffee  hoiifes  in  the 
year  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Evening  poft.  No.  2254. 
He  died  of  the  ffone  upon  the  26th  of  April  1726,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  very  in- 
genious, learned,  moral,  and  religious  man  ;  and  though 
ftiff  in  his  opinions,  is  faid  to  have  had  nothing  ftifFor  pe- 
dantick  in  his  behaviour,  but  a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and 
innocent  freedom.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country  :  for  the  learned  father 
Courbev'ille,  who  tranflated  in  French  the  Hero  of  Baltha* 
zar  Gratian,  in  his  preface  to  that  work,  fpeaks  in  high 
terms  of  praife  of  mr.  Collier's  mifcellaneous  efTays  ;  which, 
he  fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond, 
La  Bruyere,  Sic.  The  fame  perfon  tranflated  into  French 
his  fhort  view  of  the  Englifh  flage;  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
again  with  flrong  exprefHons  of  admiration  and  elfeem. 

COLLINS  (John)  an  eminent  accomptant  and  ma 
thematian,  was  the  fon  of  a  nonconformift  divine,  and  born 
at  Wood  Eaton  near  Oxford;  upon  the  5th  of  March  1624.  Wood's 
At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  book-  ^^^'*  ^^°^' 
feller  at  Oxford  ;  but  foon  left  that  trade,  and  was  employed 
as  clerk  under  mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  king  Charles  II. 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  noted  for  thofe  excellent  dials  of  his,  with  which  the 
gardens  of  king  Charles  I.  were  adorned  :  and  under  him 
mr.  Collins  ma^e  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematicks.  The 
inteftine  wars  and  troubles  increafing,  he  left  that  employ- 
ment, and  went  to  fea,  where  he  fpent  feven  years  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  it  in  an  Englifh  merchantman,  which  became 
a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fervice  againfl  the  Turks.  Here 
having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf  to  merchants  accompts, 
and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  genius ;  upon  his  return  he  took  to  the  profeflion  of 
;u\  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful  treatifes  upon 
pradical  fubjecb.  In  the  year  1652,  he  publifhed  a  work 
In  folio,  intitled.  An  introdu6lion  to  merchants  accompts  : 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1665,  with  an  additional 
part,  intitled,  Supplements  to  accomptantfhip  ar^d  ^rithmetick. 
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A  fma II  part  of  this  work,  relating  to  intereft,  was  reprinted 
in  16H5,  in  a  fmall   odravo  volume.     In  the  year  1658,  he 
publifhed   at    London,    in  quarto,   a  treatife,    called,    The 
jfe6lor  on  a  quadrant ;    containing   the    defcription  and   ufe 
.  of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making 
yof  fun-diais,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  reflected  dial- 
'^^ling,  from  a  glafo  placed   at    any  reciination.     In   1659,  he 
/'publifhed,    in   quarto,    his   Geometrical  dialling ;    and    alfo 
,.  'the  fame  year,  his  Mariners  plain  fcale  new  plained.     In  the 
Philofophlcal  tranfa6l:ions  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of 
which  he  was    now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained 
and  demonjftrated    the   rule  given  by  the  learned  jefuit  De 
Billy,  for  "  finding  the  number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any 
'^  year  affigned,  the  cycles   of  the  fun  and  m<i^on  with  the 
No.  ",o.       "  Roman  indiclion  for  the  years  being  given."     To  this  he 
for  Decemb.  j^^g   added  fome  very  neatly  contrived   rules,  for  the  ready 
'  ^7*  finding  on  what  day  of  the  week,  any  day  of  the    month 

falls  for  ever  j  and  other  ufeful  and  neceflary  kalendar  rules. 
In  the  fame  tranfaclions,  he  has  a  curious  diflertation  con- 
No.  46.       cerning  the  refolution  of  equations  in   numbers.     In  No. 
^°lt^^^^'     69  for  March  1671,  he    has  given  a  moft  elegant  confrruc- 
'  ^'  tion  of  that  chronographical  problem:  namely.  The  diftan- 

ces  of  three  obje6ls  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made 
at  a  fourth  place  in  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  objedl, 
being  given ;  to  find  the  diHances  of  thofe  obje6i:s  from  the 
place  of  obfervation.  In  the  year  1680,  he  publifhed  a  fmall 
treatife  in  quarto,  intitled,  A  plea  for  the  bringing  in  of 
Irifh  cattle,  and  keeping,  out  the  fifh  caught  by  foreigners ; 
together  with  an  addrefs  to  the  members  of  parliament  of 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the  advance- 
ment of  tin,  fifhery,  and  divers  manufactures.  In  the  year 
1682,  he  publifhed  in  quarto,  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fifhery; 
and  in  the  Philofophlcal  tranfadions,  No.  159  for  May  1684, 
there  is  publifhed  a  letter  from  our  author  to  the  learned 
dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his  thoughts  about  fome  defe6ls  in 
algebra.  Befides  thefe  produdions  of  his  own,  he  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  many  other  valuable  publications  in  his 
time.  It  is  to  him,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pub- 
lication of  dr.  Barrow^s  optical  and  geometrical  lectures ;  his 
abridgment  of  Archimedes's  works,  and  of  Apollonius^s  co- 
nicks  ;  mr.  Branker's  tranflation  of  Rhonius's  algebra, 
with  dr.  PelFs  additions  ;  mr.  Kerfey's  algebra  ;  dr.  Wallis's 
hiftory  of  algebra ;  mr.  Strode  of  combinations ;  and  many 
other  excellent  works,  which  were  procured  by  his  unwea- 
ried folicitations. 
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While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  lord  chancellor, 
he  nominated  mr.  Collins  in  divers  references  cono^ning 
{uhs  depending;  in  Chancery,  about  intricate  accounts,  to 
affiil:  in  the  Hating  thereof.  From  this  time  his  affiftance  Wood,  lh\i, 
was  often  ufed  in  other  places,  and  by  other  perfons  ;  by 
which  he  acquired,  fays  mr.  Wood,  fome  wealth  and  much 
fame,  and  became  accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the 
moff  ufeful  and  neceflary  perfon  of  his  times  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal 
fiihery  company.  In  the  year  1682,  after  the  acfl  at  Oxford 
was  finifhed,  he  rode  from  thence  to  Malmfbury  in  Wilt- 
ihire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for  a  river  be- 
tween the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into  a  con- 
fumption,  of  which  he  died,  at  his  houfe  on  Garlick-hill 
in  London,  upon  the  loth  of  November  1683.  About  five 
and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of 
his  books  came  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
William  Jones,  efq;  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety;  among  which 
were  found  manufcripts  upon  mathematical  fubje6ls  of  mr. 
Briggs,'mr.  Oughtred,  dr.  Pell,  dr.  Scarborough,  dr.  Barrow, 
and  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  multitude  of  letters  received 
from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learnedperfons,  par- 
ticularly dr.  Pell,  dr.  Wallis,  dr.  Barrow,  mr. Ifaac  Newton, 
mr.  James  Gregory,  mr.  Flamftead,  mr.  Townley,  mr.  Baker, 
mr.  Barker,  mr.  Branker,  dr.  Bernard,  mr.  Slufius,  mr. 
Leibnitz,  mr.  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others.  From 'p^"^''^^ 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  mr.  Collins  held  a  conftant  ^^  ^""'^^^^ 
correfpondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,  and  fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to 
procure  what  was  requifite  to  promote  real  fcience.  Many 
of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyficai  knowledge,  if  not  actually 
made  by  him,  were  yet  brought  about  by  his  endeavours. 
Thus  in  the  year  1 666,  he  had  under  confideration  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the  true  nautical  chart ; 
a  problem  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  navigation :  and 
fome  time  after  he  engaged  mr.  Nicholas  Mercator,  mr.  Gre- 
gory, dr.  Barrow,  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  and  dr.  Wallis,  fe- 
verally,  to  explain  and  find  an  eafy  praftical  method  of 
doing  it,  which  excited  mr.  Leibnitz,  dr.  Halley,  mr.  Ber- 
noulli, and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon  fuch  a  fub- 
jecSt,  to  give  their  folutions  of  it.  And  by  this  means  the 
praftice  of  that  moft  ufeful  propofition  is  reduced  to  the 
greateft  fimplicity  imaginable.  He  employed  fome  of  the 
fame  hands  upon  the  {hortening  and  facilitating  the  method  of 

compu- 
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computations  by  logarithms,  till  at  laft  that  whole  affair  was 

completed   by  dr.  Halley.     It  was  mr.  Collins,  who  engaged 

all  that  were   able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  fciences,  in 

a  i\nSi  enquiry   into    the   feveral  parts   of  learning,  which 

,  each  had  a  peculiar  talent  for.     He  fet  them  all  "to  work, 

by  fhewing,  where  the    defecSt  was  in  anv  ufeful   branch  of 

\  knowledge  3  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  attending  fuch 

Van   enquiry ;  by  fetting  forth   the  advantages  of  completing 

fthat    fubjccf;    and,  laltly,    by    keeping    up    a    fpirit,  and   a 

Gen.  di£l.''  warm  dcfire    of  makijig   further   difcoveries    and    improve- 


to 
ments. 


Mr.  Collins  was  likewife  the  regifter  of  all    the   new  im- 
provements made  in  the  mathematical  fcicnce  :  the  magazine, 
to  which  all  the  curious  had  recourfe ;  and  the  common  re- 
pofitory,  where  every  part  of  ufeful    knowledge  was   to  be 
found.    It  was  upon  this  account,  that  the  learned  {tiled  him 
See  mr.  De  "  the  Englifh  Merfcnus."     If  fome  ot  his  correfpoiidents 
Maizeaux's  had  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  communications,  there 
^T^xo\e-    ^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  difpute  about" the  priority  of  the  inven- 
jcueil  de  di- tion  of  a  method  of  analyfis,  the  honour  of  which  evidently 
J  Terfes  pieces  belongs  to  the  excellent  fir  Ifaac  Newton.    This  appears  un- 
fur  laphuo-^gjj^-^gjy  from  mr.  Collins's  papers,  printed  in  the  Commer- 
reH<''on  na-ci^im  epiflolicum   D.  Joannis   Collins  Si  aliorum  de  analyfi 
tureUe,  rhi-promota  :  juiTu  focietatis  regiie  in  lucem  editum.     London, 

ftorie,ksma-j^jj2,   in  quartO. 
thematiques     '  ^ 

m.  Leibnitz,  COLLINS  (Anthony)  a  very  extraordinaiT  man  and 
Clarke,  eminent  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  efq;  a  gen- 
&  autres'ce-  ^^^"^^^1"^  ^f  confiderable  fortune  ;  and  born  at  Helton  near 
lebres  au-  Hounflow  in  Middlefcx,  upon  the  21ft  of  June,  1676.  He 
teurs.  was    cducatcd  in  clallical   learning  at  Eton  fchool,  and  re- 

Gtn.  dift.  fQQyeti  from  thence  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Chichefter.  Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  a  ftudcnt  in  the  Temple ;  but  not  reliftiing  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  he  abfconded  it,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
letters  in  general.  In  the  year  1700  he  publifhed  a  tra6f, 
intitled,  Several  of  the  London  cafes  confidered.  He  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
mr.  Locke,  in  the  year  1703  and  1704  ;  and  that  mr.  Locke 
had  not  only  a  common  friendly  regard,  but  even  a  prodi- 
gious cfteem  for,  and  opinion  of  him,  appears  from  fome  let- 
ters of  that  great  man  to  him,  publifhed  by  mr.  Des  Mai- 
zeaux  in  his  collection  of  feveral  pieces  of  mr.  John  Locke, 
never  before  printed,  or  not   extant  in    his  works.     In  a 

letter 
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letter  dated  from  Gates  in  EfTex,  October  29,   1703,  mr. 
Locke  writes  as  follows  :    "  You  complain  of  a  great  many 
*'  defe6ls ;  and   that  very  complaint   is    the  higheft  recom- 
"  mendation  I  could   defire,    to  make  me  love   and  efteem 
''  you,  and  defire   your  friendfhip.     And  if  I  were  now  (et- 
"  ting  out  in  the  world,  I  fhould  think  it  my  great  happinefs 
"  to  have  fuch  a  companion  as  you,  who  had    a  true   relifh 
"  of  truth,  would  in  earneft  feek  it  with  me,  from   whom 
"  I  might  receive  it  undifguifed,  and  to  whom  I  might  com- 
<^  municate  what  I  thought  true,  freely."     In  another  let- 
ler  dated  from  Gates,  September  11,   1704,  he  writes  thus: 
''  He  that  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own,  that 
"  friendfhip  is  the  natural  produft  of  your  conftitution;  and 
"  your   foul,  a  noble  foil,  is  enriched   v/ith  the  two   moft 
"  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendfhip. 
"  What  a  trcafure  have  I  then  in  fuch  a  friend,  with  whom 
"  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened  about  the  higheft  fpe- 
"  culations  ?*'  Mr.  Locke,  who  died  upon  the  28th  of  Gdo- 
ber  1704,  left   alfo  a   letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered 
to  mr.  Collins  after  his  deceafe,  full   of  confidence   and  the 
warmeft  afFe6lion ;  which  letter   is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lecSlion  above-mentioned.     It  is  plain  from  thefe  memorials, 
that  mr.  Collins  at    that  time  appeared  to  mr.  Locke  to  be 
an  impartial  and  difmterefted  enquirer  after  truth.     How  far 
that  great  philofophcr,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  to  re- 
velation, v/ould   have    altered  his  opinion  of  him,  had  he 
lived  to  fee  his  other  works  publiflicd,  is  not  very  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  conceive. 

In  the  year  1707,  he  publifhed  An  eflay  concerning  the 
ufe  of  reafon  in  proportions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends 
upon  human  teftimony  :  a  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed 
in  o6tavo  in  1709.  He  publifhed  this  piece,  as  it  is  re- 
markable he  did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The 
fame  year  1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy,  then  on  foot 
between  mr.  Dodwell  and  mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  concerning 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul.  We  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  controverfy,  under  the  article  of  Clarke:  as 
for  mr.  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it,  are  as  follow  : 
J .  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  containing 
fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonifration  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  natural  immortality  of  the  Ibul,  in  mr.  Clarke'sanf- 
wer  to  his  late  epiftolary  difcourfe,  SkC.  1707,  inbVo.  There 
was  a  fecond  edition  correti-led  in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to 
mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell;  with  u 
poftfcript  to  mr.  Alilles's  anfvver  to  mr.  Dodwell 's  epiltolary 

diicourfe. 
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difcourfe,  1707,  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  cor- 
re(?ted  of  this  piece,  printed  in  1709.  3.  Refle6lions  on 
mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell, 
1707,  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  corrected  in  1711, 
4.  An  anfwer  to  mr.  Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to 
mr.  Dodwell,  1708,  in  8vo.  Of  this  there  was  a  fecond  edi- 
tion correcSled  in  1 7 1 1 . 

In  December  1709,  came  out  a  pamphlet,   intitled,  Prieft- 
craft  in  perfection  ;  or,  a   detection  of  the   fraud  of  infeit- 
Ccn.  d"       ing  and  continuing   that  claufe,  the  church  hath   power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,    ^nd  authority  in    controver- 
fies  of  faith,  in  the  twentieth   article  of  the  articles   of  the 
church  of  England.    And  in  February,  the  year  following, 
another   called.  Reflections   on  a   late    pamphlet,    intitled, 
Prieftcraft  in   perfecSlIon,  &c.  both  written  by  our  author. 
The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  Prieftcraft  in  perfection 
were  printed,  with  corrections,  in  i6roin  8vo.     This  book 
occafioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the  fubjeCt,  and 
was  reflected  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and  treatlfes. 
Thefe  were  anfwered  by  mr.  Collins,  but  not  till  the  year 
1724,  in  a  work   intitled.  An  hiftorical   and   critical   effay 
on  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  :  where- 
in it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  claufe,  the  church,  &c.  in- 
ferted  in   the  twentieth  article,  is  not  a  part  of  the  article, 
as  they  were  eftablifhed  by  aCt  of  parliament  In  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  convocations  of  1562  and  157I' 
This  eflay  however  was  principally  defigned   as  an   anfwer 
to  The  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  af- 
perfions  of  a  late   libel,  Intitled,   Prieftcraft   in  perfection, 
wherein  the  controverted  claufe  of  the  church's  power  in  the 
twentieth  article  is  fhewn  to  be  of  equal  authority  with   all 
the  reft  of  the  articles  In  17 10,  and  to  An  cfiTay  on  the  thirty 
nine  articles    by  dr.  Thomas    Bennet,  publilhed    In   1715  : 
two  chief  works,  fays  mr.  Collins,  which   fecm  written  by 
chofen  champions,  who  have  been   fupplled  with  materials 
from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves  to 
Introduc-     P^it  their  materials  Into   the  moft  artful  light.     In  the  pre- 
tiontocilav,  face,  he  tells  us,  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  ibli- 
*•"'■•  ?  ^^'    citations  of  a  worthy  minlfter  of  the  goipcl,  who  knew  that 
he  had  made  fome    Inquiries  Into  the   modern  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  of  England  j  and,  particularly,  that   he  was  prepar- 
ing An  hiftory  of  the  variations  o^  the  church  of  England 
and  Its  clergy,  from  the  reformation  down  to  this  tlmCj  with 
an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on  occaficn  of 
the  faid  variations.     But  this  work  never  appeared.     As  to 
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the  effey  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 

the  demonftration,  promifed  in  the  title  page,  and  given:  in 

the  book ;  which  is  as  follows  :  "  The  articles  of  the  church 

*^  of  England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  autho*  • 

"  rity  from  the  convocation  of  1562,  which  firft  agreed  on 

"  them^  and  from  the  convocation  of  157 1,  which,  after  hav- 

*'  ing  revifed  and  made  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  them, 

*'  agreed  on  them  again.  The  way  of  paffing  ads  of  convo-    . 

'^  cation  is  by  the  fubfcription  of  the  majority  of  the  members 

''  of  each  houfe  by  themfelves.     The  manufcript    articles, 

"  which  pafled  the  convocation  in  1562,  and  were  fubfcribed 

"  by  the  majority  of  both  houfes,  are  extant ;  as  are  the  ma- 

''  nufcript  articles  of  157 1,  with  the  fubfcriptions    of  the 

"  upper  houfe.     And  both  thefe  manufcripts  are  without  the 

"  claufc.     The  parliament  in  157 1  did,  by  a  flatute  intitled, 

''  An    ait    for    the    minifters    of    the    church    to    be     of 

*'  found   religion,    confirm    articles  of  religion,    comprifed 

*'  in   an  imprinted  Englifh  book  intitled.  Articles,  &c.  put 

"  forth  by  the  queen's  authority.     All  the  Englifh  printed 

"  books  of  the  articles  extant  before  157 1,  and  while  the  par- 

*'  liament  were  making  this  ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in 

*'  the  ftatute,  and  were  without  the  claufe.  Wherefore  it  fol- 

''  lows,  that  the  claufe  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  con- 

*'  vocation  nor  parliament."  The  reader  may  fee,  if  he  pleafes, 

the  whole  ftate  of  this  controverfy  in  mr.  Collier's  Ecclefiafti-  Virt  U. 

cal  hiftory,  where  particular  notice  is  taken  of  our  author.     B-  vi- 

In  the  year  17 10,  he  publifhed  A  vindication  of  the  di-^'^^^'^^^* 
vine  attributes,  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dub- 
lin's fermon,  intitled.  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknow- 
ledge corififting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  In  March 
1 71 1,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to 
London  the  November  following,  to  take  care  of  his  private 
affairs,  with  a  promife  to  his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he 
would  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit  in  a  fhort  time.  In  17 13,  he 
publifhed  his  Difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  occafioned  by  the 
rife  and  growth  of  a  fe6t  called  free-thinkers;  which  made 
a  great  nolfe,  and  was  attacked  by  fevcral  writers,  particu- 
larly by  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  now  lord  bifhop  of  Win- 
cheftcr,  in  fome  queries  recommended  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free- thinking,  printed  in  his  colle£tion 
of  traces  in  8vo,  in  17 15;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis 
in  remarks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  in  a  letter 
to  F.  H.  D.  D.  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  in- 
genious ajid  learned  dr.  Bentley ;  and  the  perfon,  to  whom 

thefe 
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this  performatice  is  addrefled,  dr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bifliop  of  Cbichefter.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  remarks  gave 
birth  to  a  pamphlet,  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Hare,  intitled. 
The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleuthcrus  for  his  remarks  on 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking  :  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Bentley, 
Lond.  1713.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  mr. 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland  ;  which  was  afcribed 
to  the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  difcourfe  of  free-thinking, 
and  himfelf  being  difcovered  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken 
notice  of  by  dr.  Hare :  who  having  obferved,  that  the  lead 
appearance  of  danger  is  able  to  damp,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
zeal  of  the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  "  a  bare  enquiry  after 
"  the  printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and 
*'  obliged  the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland ; 
"  fo  great  is  his  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firft  appearance 
"  of  an  oppofition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free- 
''  thinking  ?  is  not  their  book  a  demonftration,  that  we  are 
*'  in  pofleffion  of  the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which 
"  otherwife  they  durft  ne'er  have  writ?  And  that  they  would 
"  have  been  as  mute  as  fifties,  had  they  not  thought  they  could 
Clergyman's "  have  Opened  with  impunity  r"  Dr.  Hare  afterwards  tells  us, 
thanks,  &c.  ^^^^^^  u  ^j^g  reputed  author  of  free-thinking  is,  for  all  he  ever 
^' '  *  "  heard,  a  fober  man,  thanks  to  his  natural  averfton  to  intem- 

"  perance ;  and  that,  he  obferved,  is  more  than  can  be  faid 
Ibid.  p.  a8.  "  of  fome  others  of  the  club  :"  that  is,  the  club  of  free-think- 
ers, which  were  fuppofed,  but  perhaps  vi'ithout  fufficient  reafon, 
to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert,  for  undermining  the 
foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The  difcourfe  of  free- 
thinking  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  v/ith  fome  confidera- 
ble  additions,  in  17 13,  in  i2mo;  though  in  the  title  page 
it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  addition  the 
tranflations  in  fevcral  places  are  correcEled  from  dr.  Bentley 's 
remarks  ;  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  and 
to  dr.  Hare's  Clergyman's  thanks. 

While  this  book  was  making  a  prodigious  noife  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing 
or  railing  againft  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  a- 
broad,  and  was  treated  rerpe6lfully  by  all  forts  of  people, 
priefts,  jcfuits,  Calvinifts,  Arminians,  kc.  He  went  into 
Holland,  as  we  have  laid,  and  from  thence  to  Flanders  :  and 
he  intended  to  have  vifited  Paris;  but  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  obliged  him  to  return  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
the  1 8th  of  O'ftober  17 13,  greatly  difappointed  in  not  having 
feen  France,  Italy,  See.  In  the  year  1715,  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  Eilex,  and  aded  as  ajuftice  of  the  peace  and 

deputy 
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rleputy  lieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.     The  General 
fame  year    he   publifhed,    in  8vo,  A   philofophical    enquiry  ^^'^  on"y. 
concerning  human  liberty :  which  was   reprinted  with   cor- 
redions  in   the  year  1717*     Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote   re- 
marks upon  this  enquiry,  which  are   fubjoined  to   the  col- 
lection of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz  j   but  mr.  Collins 
did  not  publifh    any  reply  to   dr.  Clarke   upon  this   fubjed:, 
becaufe,  as  we  are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  do6tor  Des  Mai- 
had  the  advantage  over  him  in  the    difpute  5  yet,  as   he  had  z^^ux's  pre* 
reprefented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequences, ^H^l^-^^^ 
and  improper  to  be  infilled  on,  our  author,  after  fuch  an  in-  diverCes 
fmuation,  found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  pieces, 
equal  terms*     The  enquiry  was  tranllated  into  French  by  theP*  ^°* 
reverend  mr.  D — ,  and  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueil 
Dediverfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c. 
par  M.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,   Sec,  publiiQied   by   mr. 
des  Maizeaux  at  Amfterdam  1720,  2  vol.  in  i2mo.     In   the 
year  17 18,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the  county  of  Eflex, 
to  the  great  joy,    it  is  faid,  of  feveral  tradefmen  and  others,  Gen.  di^. 
who  had  large  funis  of  money  due  to   them  from  the   faid 
county  ;    but  could   not    get    it  paid  them,  it  having  been 
embezzled  or  fpent  by  their  former  treafurer.     We  are  told, 
that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  private 
cafh,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others,  till  it  could  be  raifed 
to  pay  them  :  and  that  in  the  year  1722,  all  the  debts  were, 
by  his  integrity,  care,    and  management,  difcharged. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  he  publifhed,  in  17245 
his  Hiftorical  and  critical  eflay  upon  the  thirty  nine  arti- 
cles, &c.  The  fame  year  he  publilhed  his  famous  book, 
called,  A  dlfcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  in  two  parts  :  the  firft,  containing  fome  confidera- 
tions  on  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the 
former,  and  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter.  The  fecond, 
containing  an  examination  of  the  fchcnic  advanced  by  mr. 
Whifton  in  his  eliay  towards  relloring  the  true  text  of  the 
Old  Teltament,  and  for  vindicating  the  citatior.s  then  made  in 
the  New  Tefliament.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  apology  for  free 
debate  and  liberty  of  writing.  1  his  difcourfe  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  a  great  number  of  books ;  of  which  mr* 
Collins  has  given  a  complete  lilt,  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
to  his  Scheme  of  literal  pronhcfy.  It  will  be  fufficient  for/ us 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  molt  confiderable.  i.  A  lift  of 
rjivpofitions  or  afFeriion-,  in  th;;  bte  difcourfe  gf  the  ijrounds, 
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kc.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  any  real  or  aiithen- 
tick  evidence ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expected   to 
be    produced.      By  William  Whifton,   M.  A.    1724,  8vo* 
In  this  piece  mr.  Whifton  treats  mr.  Collins,  together  with 
mr.  Toland,  in  very  ievere  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds 
and  lay-craft.     2.  The  literal   accomplifhment  of  fcripture- 
prophecies,    being  a  full   anfwer  to  a  late  difcourfe   of  the 
grounds,  &c.  By  William  Whifton.     3.  A  defence  of  chri- 
ftianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  wherein 
are  ccnfidered  all  the  objections   againft  this  kind  of  proof, 
advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Edward 
Chandler  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  afterv/ards 
of  Durham.     4.  A  difcourfe  of  the   connexion  of  the  pro- 
phecies  in   the  Old  Teftament,  and  application  of  them  to 
Chrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  reaor  of  St.  James's  Weft- 
minfter.     This  however  was  not  intended  for  a  dire£t  anfwer 
to  mr.  Collins's  book,  but  as  a  fupplement,  occafioned  there- 
by, to   a  propofition    in  dr.  Clarke's  demonftration    of  the 
principles    of  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  with  which  it 
has   ftnce  been  conftantly  printed.     5.  An  eft:iy   upon  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein    its  real   foundation 
upon  the  Old  Teftament  is  fhewn,  occafioned  by  the  difcourfe 
of  the  grounds,  kc.  By  Arthur  Aftiley  Sykes.     Mr.  Collins 
gives   it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  the  writers   againft  the 
grounds,  &c.    Mr.  Sykes  alone   has   advanced   a  confiftent 
fcheme  of  things,  which  he  has  propofed  with  Q;reat  cFearnefs, 
Scheme  of    politenefs,  and  moderation.     6.  The  ufe  and  intent  of  pro- 
literal  pro-   phecy  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  church.     In   fix   difcourfes 
phecy,         delivered  at  the  Temple  church  in  1 724.  By  Thomas  Sherlock^ 
^'  ^^'         D.  p.  then  dean  of  Chichefter  and  mafter  of  the  Temple,  now 
lord  bifhop  of  London.     This    was  not  defigned  as  an  an- 
fwer to  the  grounds,  &c.   but  only  to  throw  light  upon  the 
argument  from  prophecv,  attacked  by  our  ?tuthor.  Tl;ie  reader 
will  find  the  reft  of  the  pieces  written  againft  the  grounds,  &c^ 
enumerated  by  mr.  Collins  in  the  place   referred  to  above  ; 
among  which  are   fermons,    London  journals,  Woolfton's 
Moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.  amount- 
ing in  number  to    no  lefs  than  thirty  five,  including  thofe 
already  mentioned.     So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  mr. 
Collins,  in  fuppofing,  that  there  never  Vv^as  a  book,  to  which 
jo  many  anfwers  has  been  made  in  fo  fliort   a  time,  that  is, 
within  the  fmall   compafs    of  a  couple   of  years,    as   have 
Pr-f.^re  to    i^p^j^   ^^  ^YiQ  Difcourfe  of  the  p-rounds  and   rtaibns  of  the 
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In  the  year  1 726,  appeared  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
confidered,;  in  a  view  of  the  controy.erfy  occafioned  by.j 
late  book,  intitled,  A  difcourie  of  the  grpundij,  &c.  It  was 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  two  volumes  i2mo,  and  reprinted 
at  London  with  corredions  in  17275  8vo.  In  this  work 
mr.  Collins  mentions  a  difTertation  he  had  written,  but 
never  publifhed,  againft  mr.  Whifton's  vindication  of  the 
Sybillinc  oracles  j  in  which  he  endeavours  to  jfhew,  that  thofe 
oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  chriilians,  who  were 
thence  called  Sybillifls  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo  mentions  a 
manufcript  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  The  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
had  feveral  anlvvers  made  to  it;  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  arcj  i.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chriftia- 
nity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tcftament*  By  Ed- 
ward Chandler  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  With 
a  letter  from  the  reverend  mr.  MafTon,  concerning  the 
religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teftimony  touching  the 
flaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  poftfcript 
upon  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue.  Lond.  1728.  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  2.  The  neceffity  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth 
of  the  chriflian  revelation  alTerted,  in  eight  fermons*  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late 
book,  intitled,  The  fcheme  of  literal  prophecy  confidered, 
&c.  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D.  1727,  in  8vo.  3*  A  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  London  journal,  dated  April  i,  1727, 
written  by  dr.  Arthur  Alhley  Sykes.  Mr.  Collins  replied 
to  the  two  iaft  pieces,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  dr.  Rogers, 
on  occafion  of  his  eight  fermons^  concerning  the  neceiHty 
of  divine  revelation,  and  the  preface  prefixed  to  them.  To 
Which  is  added,  A  letter  printed  in  the  London  journal, 
April  I,  1727  :  with  an  anfwer  to  the  fame.  Lond.  1727, 
in  8vo,  page  143*  In  his  letter  to  dr.  Rogers,  he  obfenves, 
that  the  dodlor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words  : 
^'  A  confeflbr  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe* 
'*  If  he  expe(5ts  to  convince  us,  that  he  is  in  earnefl,  and  be- 
*'  lieves  himfelf,  he  fhould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof 
"  of  his  fincerity.  What  will  not  abide  this  trial,  we  fhall 
**  fufpeiSi  to  have  but  a  poor  f0undation."  Thefe  fentiments,  Rog^^j*, 
mr.  Collins  tells  us,  are  in  his  opinion  falfe,  wicked,  in*  preface, 
human,  irreligious,  incorifiilent  with  the  peace  of  fcciety,  P*  46' 
and  perlonally  injurious  to  the  author  of  the  Scheme,  &c.  Letter  to 
He  remarks^  that  "  it  is  a  degree  of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a<^r.  Rogers, 
'''  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in  fuch  away,  as  to  P'  * 
'^  '-.voi-l  ci-jihuotion  of  life  and  fortune,  3cc."  H-c  declares,  thatjb-d.  p.  17, 
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the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  is  ''  the  caufe  of 
"  virtue,  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  chriftianity  ; 
*'  that  it  is  the  political  intereft  of  all  countries  ;  that  the  de- 
*'  gree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrength,  orna- 
"  ment,  and  glory  of  our  own  ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute 
*'  to  the  defence  of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  fhall  think  he 
"  has  a6fed  a  good  part  in  life ;  in  fhort,  it  is  a  caufe,  fays 
"  he  to  dr.  Rogers,  in  which,  if  your  influence  and  inte- 
"  reft  were  equal  to  your  inclination  to  procure  martyrdom 
"  for  mc,  I  would  rather  fuffer,  than  in  any  caufe  what- 
''  foever ;  though  I  fhould  be  forry,  that  chriftians  fhould 
"  be  fo  weak  and  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  as  to  be  your 
,  "  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me." 

His  health  began  to  decline  feveral  years  before  his  death  ; 
and  he  was  extremely  afflided  with  the  ftone,  which  at  laft 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Harley  fquare  London, 
December  the  13th  1729.  He  was  interred  at  Oxford 
chapel,  where  a  monument  was  ere6led  to  him  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding 
all  the  reproaches  caft  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  all  religion, 
he  declared,  juft  before  his  laft  minutes,  "  That  as  he  had 
"  always  endeavoured  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities  to  ferve 
''  God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuaded  he 
"  was  going  to  that  place,  which  God  had  dcfigned  for 
"  them  that  love  him."  Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  "  the 
"  catholick  religion  is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man  ;'* 
and  he  advifed  fuch  as  were  about  him  to  have  a  conftant 
regard  to  thofe  principles.  His  library,  which  was  a  very 
large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters,  to 
whom  he  readily  communicated   all  the  lights  and  afliftances 
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to  confute  himfelf ;  direcfl^ing  them  at  the  fame  time  how 
to  give  their  argum.ents  all  the  force,  of  which  they  were 
capable.  We  are .  told,  that  ''  the  corruption  among 
"  chriftians,  and  the  perfecuting  fpirit  o{  the  clergy,  had 
"  given  him  a  prejudice  againft  the  chriftian  religion  j  and 
**  at  laft  induced  him  to  think,  that  upon  the  foot  on  which 
"  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  pernicious  to  mankind."  Mr.  Col- 
lins has  indeed  given  us  himfelfa  pretty  broad  intimation, 
that  he  had  actually  renounced  chriftianity.  Thus,  in  anfwer 
to  dr.  Rogers,  who  had  fuppofed  that  it  was  mens  empty 
lufts  and  paftions,  and  not  their  reafons,  which  made  them 
depart  from  the  gofpel,  he  acknowledges,  that  "  it  may  be, 
"  and  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  rejetSt  the 
"  gofpel,  to  be   influenced  therein  by  their  vices  and  immo- 
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**  ralities.  It  would  be  very  fl range,  fays  he,  if  chriilianlly, 
''  which  teaches  fo  much  good  morality,  and.  fo  juftly  con- 
''  demns  divers  vices,  to  which  men  are  prone,  was  |iot 
"  rejected  by  fome  libertines  on  that  account ;  as  the  fe- 
*'  veral  pretended  revelations,  which  are  eftablifhed  through- 
"  out  the  world,  are  by  libertines  on  that  very  account  alio. 
"  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  of  all  who  reje6l  the  gofpel. 
"  Some  of  them  who  rejeft  the  gofpel,  lead  as  good  lives 
"  as  thofe,  who  receive  it.  And  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  dif- 
"  ference,  to  the  advantage  of  chriftians,  in  point  of  mo- 
"  rality,  between  them  and  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  heathens  Letfe<|^ 
*^  or  others,  who  reject  chrilHanity."  ^'-  Rog«s, 

Upon  the  22d  of  July  1698,  when  mr.  Collins  was  juft^*  *°^*  ^^■^' 
entered  into  his  23d  year,  he  marxied,  Martha,  the  daughter 
of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the  year  following  lord 
mayor  of  London ;  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Martha.  Henry,  the  elder  of  his  General  dift. 
fons,  died  in  his  infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  born 
in  Oclober  1701,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  great  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  a  fine  underflanding,  and  of  good  learning.  He 
was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  and  died,  uni- 
verfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  upon  the  20th  of 
December  1723.  The  year  after  mr.  Collins  married  a 
fecond  wife,  namely,  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter 
Wrottefley,  bart.  but  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daugh- 
ters furvived  him,  and  were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLSTON  (Edward)  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for 
his  benefa(5fions  and  charities,  was  the  eldefl  fon  of  William 
Colfton,  efq;  an  eminent  Spanlfh  merchant  in  Briftol,  and 
born  in  that  city  upon  the  2d  of  November,  1636.  He  Kiographia 
was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  refided  fome  time  in  Spain  ;  ^f'^a^^nJca- 
as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered there  by  afiaifins.  He  inherited  a  handfome  fortune 
from  his  parents,  which  received  continual  additions  from 
the  fortunes  of  his  brethren  ;  all  of  whom,  though  nume- 
rous, he  furvived.  This  family  fubflance  he  incrcafed  im- 
menfely  by  trade  ;  ?nd  having,  as  we  would  willingly  hope, 
no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of  it  in  a<5ls 
of  charity  and  beneficence. 

In  the  year  1691,  he  built  upon  his  own  ground,  at  the 
charge  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  St.  Mir 
chad's  hill  alms-houfe  in  Briffol ;  and  endowed  it  with  lands, 
whofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  two  hundred  eighty  two 
pounds,  three  {hillings,  and  fofur  pence, 
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^ The  fame  yep.r  he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple 
gate  in  that  city,  to  the  focicty  of  merchants  tor  ever,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to 
the  yearly  value  of  ty/enty  four  pounds. 

In  1596,  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple- 
ftreet  in  the  {-duic  city,  apd  built  at  his  ov/n  charge  a  fchool 
and  dwelling-houfc  for  a  mafler,  to  inftru6l  forty  boys,  who 
are  alfo  to  be  clothed,  inftrucSled  in  writing,  arithmetick, 
and  the  church-catechifm.  The  eflate  given  for  this  charity 
amounts  to  eighty  pounds  yearly,  clear  of  ail  charges. 

In  1 702,  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds,  towards  rebuilding 
queen  Elizabeth's  hofpital  on  the  College-green  in  Briftol ; 
and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there,  ap- 
propriated an  eflate  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  clear  of  charges, 
beudes  ten  pounds  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices. 

In  1708,  he  fettled  his  great  benefa^iion  of  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Aaguftin  in  Briflol,  confifling  of  a  maflcr,  tv/o  ufhers, 
and  one  hu-ndred  boys  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  v/hich  boys, 
he  gave  an  eflate  of  one  hundred  thirty  eight  pounds,  fifteen 
{hillings,  and  fix  pence  farthing  a  year.  The  charge  of  firft 
letting  up  this  hofpital,  and  making  it  convenient  for  the 
purpofe,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  about  eleven  thoufand 
pounds. 

He  gave  alfo  fix  pounds  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  All- 
.  Saints  in  Brifliol,  for  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and  Tuef- 
day  morning  throughout ,  the  year,  and  one  pound  a  year 
to  the  clerk  and  fexton  :  alfo  fix  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  for 
a  monthly  fermon  and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate 
there ;  and  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever  to  the 
clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  fourteen  fermons 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubje6ls  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  fubjedls  are  thefe  :  The  Lent-rfafl ;  againfl  atheifm  and 
infidelity ;  the  catholick  church  j  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  the  powers  of  the  church  ;  baptifm  ;  confir- 
mation ;  confeflicn  and  abfolution  ;  the  errors  of  the  phurch 
of  Rome ;  enthufiafm  and  fuperflition  ;  reflitution  ;  frequent- 
ing the  divine  fervice  -,  frequent  communion  ;  the  pailion 
of  our  bleiled  Saviour. 

He  beflowed,  lafily,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
in  occafional  charities  and  benefaiSlions  to  churches  and 
charity -fchools,  all  within  the  city  of  Briflol.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed now  to  enumerate,  in  the  fame  general  way,  what  he 
beftowed  elfewhere.     In  the  firfl  place  then. 

He  gave  (ix  thoufand  pounds  for  the  augmentation  of  fixty 
finall  livings,  the  diflfibution  of  which  was  to  be  after  this 
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n\anner.  Any  living,  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's 
bounty,  might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifli, 
which  did  receive  this,  fhould  be  obliged  to  taile  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  one  hundred  pounds 
railed  by  mr.  CoHlon :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  irrant,^*^""'* 
of  this  bounty.  ^  ,.„„,  edir. 

He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in  London  two  1728,  at  the 
thoufand  pounds,  with  which  was  purchafed  an  efrate  o(  i^cgmnhig. 
07ie  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital ; 
and  he  left  to  the  fame,  by  will,  five  hundred  pouiids.  To 
Chrift's -hofpital,  at  feveral  times,  one  thoufand  j)ounds,  and 
one  thoufand  pounds  more,  by  will.  To  the  hofpitals  of 
.St.  Thomas  and  Bethlehem,  five  hundred  pounds  each. 
To  the  work-houfe  without  Bifliopfgate,  two  hundred  pounds. 
To  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts, 
three  hundred  pounds. 

He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  people  at  Shene  in 
Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to  Mortlal^e  in  the 
fame  cou«ty,  v/here  he  died  :  that  is,  he  gave  forty  five 
pounds  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  twelve  years  after  his 
death,  for  cloathing  and  educating  twelve  boys  and  twelve 
girls  in  that  place,  and  alfo  eighty  five  pounds,  he  being  fo 
many  years  old,  to  eighty  five  poor  men  and  women  there, 
to  each  one  pound,  to  be  diftributed  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe. 

He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  continued 
for  twelve  years  after  his  death,  and  to  be  dillributed  by  the 
direction  o^  his  executors  :  either  to  place  out  every  year 
ten  boys  apprentices,  or  to  be  given  towards  the  fetting 
up  ten  young  tradefmen,  to  each  ten  pounds. 

He  gave  likewife  to  eighteen  charity-fchools  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  five  pounds. 

Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a  church  at  Manchefler 
in  Lancafhire",  twenty  pounds  ;  and  towards  the  building  of 
a  church  at  Tiverton  in  Devonfhirc,  fifty  pounds.    . 

Befides  thefe  known  and  publick  benefadions,  he  gave 
away  every  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together  ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermon  gives 
us  to  underfland,  that  thefe  did  not  fall  much  fhort  of  his 
publick.  We  have  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader, 
"  Go  and  do  thou  likewife  j"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any, 
whofe  fituations  and  circumilanccs  will  permit  them  to  imi- 
tate mr.  Colfton,  even  in  the  moft  diflant  degree.  But  if 
there  were  ever  fo  many,  we  fhould  not  perhaps  be  fo  for- 
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Vv'arcl  to  aclyife  them  to  imitate  hint :  not  that  wc  do  not 
think  as  highly  as  pofTible  of  a£ts  of  charity  and  benevo" 
lence,  but  then  we  muft  own  ourfclves  fully  perfuadcd,  that 
charity-fchools  and  eftabli{hments,  when  once  they  grow 
numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remedy  ;  and  often,  we  fear,  inftead  of  preventing 
indigence  and  mifery,  are  no  fmall  ericouragements  to  that 
flothful  and  extravagant  way  of  life,  which  leads  direci:ly 
to  them.  Money  fquandered  away  in  great  fums,  howe- 
ver it  may  evince  the  gcnerofity  of  the  giver,  generally  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  receiver.  Much  delicacy  and 
judgement  are  required  to  difpofe  of  gratuities  fo  as  to  make 
the  parties  relieved  the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Colfton  feerps 
to  ha-e  pofl'efied  no  fmall  fhare  of  this  judgement ;  for  among 
other  inftances  of  it,  one  may  be  noted'  in  his  never  giving 
any  thing  to  common  beggars.  This  he  never  did ;  hut 
he  always  ordered,  that  poor  houfe-keepers,  fick  and  de- 
cayed perfons,  fiiould  be  fought  out  as  the  fitteft  obje6ls 
of  his  charity.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  though 
charity  was  mr.  Colfton 's  fhlning  virtue,  yet  he  pofTefled 
"other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
'great  temperance,  meeknefs,  evennefs  of  temper,  .patience, 
and  mortiiication.  He  always'  looked  chearful  and  plea- 
fant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  re- 
j;narkably  circumfpedt  in  all  his  acSfions. 

Some  years  before  his  deceafe,  he  retired  from  bufmefs, 
and  came  and  lived  at  X^ondon,  and  at  Mortlake  in  Surry, 
where  he  had  a  country  feat.  Here  he  died  upon  the 
iith  of  October  1721,  almoft  eighty  five  years  old;  and 
was  buried  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  in  the  church  of 
All-faints  in  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is  ere6ted  to  his 
memory,  on  Vv-hich  are  enumxCrated  his  publick  charities, 
already  mentioned  in  this  article.  His  funeral  fermon  was 
preached  by  dr.  Harcourt,  and  printed  at  London  the  famq 
year.  " 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher)  a  Genoefe,  and 
famous  in  hjftory  for  he'in^  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was 
i)orn  in  the  year  1442.  Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  we 
are  chiefly  obliged  for  this  account  of  him,  would  fuggeft 
to  us,  that  he  is  defcendcd  from  an  ancient  and  confidcrable 
family;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  his  father  was  a 
wooll-comber,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  of  the  fame  trade  too, 
Jill,  by  having  been  at  fea,  he  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  navi- 
jgation,  In  his  early  year's  he  applied  himfelf  fo  much  to  the 
'      '  ,  ■'       '''  ftudy 
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<ludy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia,  as  was  necejfTa- 
ry  to  underftand  cofmography  ;  and  becaufe  he  thought, 
that  he  fhould  not  even  yet  be  perfe6t  in  this  art,  unlefs  he 
was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  in  order  to 
defcribc  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.  He  had  had  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyao;es  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to 
lay  before  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  he  lived  under,  a 
plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  :  for  he  had  hrmly 
pcrfuadcd  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fomc 
fay  he  had  the  hint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there 
muft  be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftern  ocean. 
But  the  king,  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  np 
great  encouragement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient 
for  him  to  furnifti  out  fhipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe 
perhaps  he  looked  upon  his  projeft  as  a  very  extravagant  and 
vifionary  one.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and 
Kiibel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fucceeded  abundantly  better; 
for  though  their  ecclcfiaftical  counfellors,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  take  cognizance  of  his  fcheme,  oppofed  it  by  al- 
ledging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  difcovering  what 
fo  mapy  fkilful  failors,  in  fo  many  thoufand  years  had  not 
difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Auftin,  who, 
in  his  City  of  God,  had  denied  and  pronounced  impoffible, 
that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or  any  go- 
ing out  of  one  hemifphere  into  another,  yet  their  majefties  , 
confented  at  laft  to  furnifh  him  with  three  caravels  and  a 
proper  numlier  of  men.  With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gome- 
ra  the  6th  of  September  1492,  which,  as  his  fon  fays,  may 
be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  his  fetting  out  upon  his  voyage 
for  the  ocean,  though  he  had  fet  out  from  Granada  the  12th 
of  May  preceding.  He  failed  weftwardtill  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  he  difcovered  the  iflands,  and  landed  at  thq 
Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indians  were  aftonjfhed  at  the  fight  of  the  fhips, 
believing  them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  im- 
patient to  know  what  they  were,  nor  were  the  Europeans 
lefs  hafty  to  know  thern,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon 
fatisfied  by  their  going  on  fhore,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland  in  the  ufual  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed 
from  this  ifland,  and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which 
were  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  ac- 
quaint Ferdinand  with  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation  j 
and  therefore  fet  out  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
voyage  of  fifty  days,  in  May  1493.  When  he  had  acquainted 
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the  council  with  the  means  of  conquering  thefe  rich  pro- 
vinces, they  refolvcd  to  lend  him  back  in  quality  of  admiral 
of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privileges  he  would 
defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  ppftcrity,  and 
gave  him  for  arms  a  fca  argent  and  azure,  fix  ifland^s  or, 
under  the  cope  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  the  w^orld  as  creft,  and 
thefe  words 

For  Camilla,  y  por  Leon, 
Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon. 

Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the 
Indies,  where  he  difccvered  more  iflands,  and  Jamaica  amongft 
them,  made  many 'fettlements,  and  fome  conquefts.  But 
envy  now/ began  to  work  againft  him,  and  malicious  flander- 
ers  were  taking  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  im- 
preiTions  upon  the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  difhonour,  by 
giving  him  falfe  information  about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies, 
Xhis  obliged  Columbus  to  fet  fail  again  for  Spain,  which  he 
did  upon  the  lOth  of  March  1496,  and  arrived  on  the  coafts 
of  it  upon  the  8th  of  June,  after  making  fome  flay  at  the 
iflands  in  -his  road.  In  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  he  difcovered  Paria,  which  was  the  firft  difcovery 
he  made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
fulfilled  that  famous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  v/ho,  in  the  cho- 
rus of  his  Medea,  fpeaks  thus  : 

Venient  annis 
Saecula  ferls,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  &  ingcns 
Pateat  tcllus,  Typhyfque  novas 
Detegat  orbes,  nee  fit  terris 

Ultima  Thule. 

that  is,  in  plain  Language,  "  late  pofterity  ihali  fee  the  time, 
"  when  the  weftcrn  ocean  fliall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all 
"  things;  but  a  vaft  continent  fhall  appear,  a  new  world  be 
*'  difcov^ered,  nor  fliall  Thule  be  any  longer  the  remoteft 
"  region  of  the  earth." 

In  the  beginning  of  October  1500,  he  was,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  falfe  informations  and  malicious  complaints 
agalnft  him,  apprehended  and  fent  to  Spain  in  irons ;  but 
prefently  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  in  queft  of 
more  new  lands.  After  innumerable  perils  by  land  and  by 
water,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  In  May  1506. 
He  was  buried  by  the  king^s  order,  magnificently  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville  :  and  had  this  epitaph'cut  on  his  torpb,  in 
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niemory  of  his  renowned  anions  and  difcovery  of  the  In- 
dies. 

A  Caftilia,  ya  Leon 

Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon, 
that  is, 

Cokimbus  gave  Caftile  and 

Leon  a  new  world  : 
for  Columbus  was  in  reality  the  difcoverer  tof  America,  al- 
though it  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  who,  by 
the  encouragement  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in 
14.97   ^ome  additional  difcoveries  to  thofe  of  Columbus. 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in 
the  year  1645  ;  as  we  learn  from  his  age  in  his  epitaph  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  parents  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  any  confiderable  note ;  yet,  as  it  feems,  were  of 
ability  fufficient  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native  place ;  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  a^e,  on  the  i8th  of  April  1659,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Sidney  SulTex  college  in  Cambridge.  He  took  a  Biogr 
bachelor  of  arts  ciegree  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1666, 
had  likewife  his  grace  for  mafter  of  arts,  though  it  does  not 
r^ppear,  tliat  he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univerfity. 
He  was  alfo  created  dr.  in  divinity  between  the  years  1676 
and  1679  ;  but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  univerfity 
regifters,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  that  degree  conferred  on  him 
at  Lambeth.  On  the  5th  of  July  1677,  he  was  made  byibil, 
archbifhop  Steme  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York  ;  and 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1683-4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the 
praecentorfhip.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  dr.  Dennis  Gran- 
ville, he  was  nominated,  upon  the  23d  of  April  1691,  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  higher 
in  the  church,  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died  upon  the  25th  of 
November  1699,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfhire,  of  which  it  feems  he  was  redlor. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  re- ibid. 
lating  to  the  Common  prayer:  as,  i.  A  fcholaftical  hiftory 
of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  liturgies  in  the  chriflian 
church  ;  together  with  an  anfwer  to  mr.  David  Clarkfon's 
late  difcourfe  concerning  liturgies.  Lond.  1690 :  dedicated  to 
king  William  and  queen  mary.  2.  A  companion  to  the  tem- 
ple 5   or,  A  help  to  devotion  in  the  ufe  of  the  Common 
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prayer,  in  two  parts  :  the  firft  on  morning  an^d  evening  prayer ; 
the  fecond,  on  the  Litany,  with  the  occafional  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1679.  3.  A 
companion  to  the  altar,  or,  an  help  to  the  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  difcourfes  and  meditations  upon  the 
whole  communion  office,  dedicated  to  the  archbilhop  of 
York.  The  imprimatur  bears  date  Januaiy :?  i ,  1673-4;  and 
it  was  fo  well  received,  that  a  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1685. 
4.  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifm, 
and  confirmation,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  companion  to 
the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  dr.  Tillotfon  then  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. 5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occafional  offices  in  the 
Common  prayer,  namely.  Matrimony,  Vifitation  of  the  fick. 
Burial  of  the  dead,  Churching  of  women,  and  the  Commi- 
nation.  Thefe  four  laft  articles  were  reprinted  together  in 
one  volume  folio,  1701,  and  dedicated  to  king  William. 
6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  making  bifhops, 
priefts  and  deacons,  printed  in  1699,  8vo  ;  and  dedicated  to 
archbifhop  Tenifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the  whole 
Common  prayer,  defigned  to  inform  the  judgement,  and  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  fuch,  as  daily  ufe  the  fame,  printed  in 
1684,  8vo;  and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark. 
8.  Roman  forgeries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firft 
centuries  :  together  with-  an  appendix  concerning  the  forge- 
ries and  errors  in  the  annals  of  Baronius.  Lond.  1689,  4to. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  docStor  in  divi- 
nity, who  lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  col- 
Bi^.  Brit.  lege  in  Cambridge.  This  laft  was  was  born  in  Suflex  up- 
on the  ift  of  January  1575,  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, upon  the  nth  of  May,  1593;  chofen  fellow  of  the 
fame,  upon  the  fecond  of  06fober,  1597  ;  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle,  upon  the  28th  of  Auguft  1630;  and 
fworn  inmafter  of  Trinity  college,  upon  the  12th  of  06tober, 
1 63 1.  In  1642,  he  was  imprifoned,  plundered,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments  ;  and  died  upon  the  28th  of 
February  1 653,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  An  hiftorical 
vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,  againft  mr.  Sclden's 
hiftory  of  tythes.  4to. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  cebrated  grammarian 
and  proteftant  divine,  was  born  in  Moravia  upon  the  28th 
Payle'sDift,  of  March  1 592.  Having  ftudied  in  feveral  places,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Herborn,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  16 14,  and  was  made  reftor  of  a  college  there.  He 
was  ordained  minifter  in  1616,  and  two  years  after  became 
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paftor  of  the  church  of  Fulnec :  at  which  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed mafter  of  a  fchobi  lately  ereded  there.  He  had  then  a 
great  proje6t  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  Introduce  a  new 
method  for  teaching  the  languages.  He  publifhed  fome  eflays 
for  this  purpofe  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  other  pieces  on 
that  fubjeit,  which  were  deftroyed  in  1621,  when  the  Spa- 
niards plundered  his  library,  after  having  taken  the  city. 
The  minifters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  outlawed  by  an 
edift  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very  hot  the  year 
after,  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  taught 
Latin  there.  There  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1631,  his  book 
intitled,  Janua  linguarum  referata,  or,  the  gate  of  languages 
unlocked :  of  which  the  follo\^  ing  wonderful  account, 
though  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.  "  I 
"  never  could  have  imagined,  fays  he,  that  this  little  book 
''  calculated  only  for  children,  ftiould  have  met  with  uni- 
*'  verfal  applaufe  from  the  learned.  ,  This  has  been  juftified 
^«  by  the  letters  I  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned 
*'  men  of  different  countries,  in  which  they  highly  congra- 
"  tulate  me  on  this  new  invention  ;  as  well  as  by  the  verfi- 
"  ons  which  have  been  emuloufly  made  of  it  into  feveral 
"  modern  tongues.  For  it  has  not  only  been  tranflated  into 
''  twelve  European  languages,  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  Bohe- 
*'  mian,  Polifh,  German,  Swedifh,  Dutch,  Englifh,  French, 
''  Spanifh,  Italian,  Hungarian;  but  likewife  into  the  Afi- 
"  atick  languages,  as  Arabick,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  even 
"  the  Mogul,  which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  Eaft  Indies."     Comenlus 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation, epift.  dedi. 
that  the  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  In  the  "^'  ^^  <^on- 
year  1638,  and  offered  him  a  commiilion  for  the  new  rcgu-^"JJ^^" 
lating  all  the  fchools  in  that  kingdom  -,  which  offer  however 
he  did   not  think  proper  to  accept,    but  only   promifed  to 
aflift  with  his  advice  thofe,  who  fhould  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute   that   commlflion.     He  then   translated    into    Latin,  a 
piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native  tongue,  concern- 
ing the  new  method  of  inftru6ting  youth,    a  fpecimen  of 
which    appeared  under  the  title  of  Parfophiae   Prodromus, 
that  is,  The  forerunner  of  univerfal  learning.    This  made 
him  confidered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the  method 
of  teaching  ;  and  the  parliament  of  England  defncd  his  af~ 
fiftance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.     Comeniusg^^lp-^pi^^ 
arrived  at  London  in  September  1641,  and  would  have  b«en 
received  by  a  committee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofcd 
his  plan,  if  the  parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much 
with  other  matters.     The  civil  wars  which   broke   out   in 
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England  {hewed  Comenius,    that  this  was  not  a  juncture 
favourable  to  his  defigns ;    he  went   therefore  to   Sweden^ 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  gentleman 
of  great  merit,  who  had  the  publick  welfare  very  much  at 
heart.     He  arrived  there  in  Auguft    1642,    and  difcourfcd 
with  Oxenftiern  about  his  method  :  the  refult  of  which  con- 
W       ference  was,  that  he  fhould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  Pruffia, 
and  compofe  it.     In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Geer  fettled  ii 
confiderable  ftipend  upon  him,  by  which  means  Comenius:^ 
iiow  delivered  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchool,  em- 
ployed himfelf  wholly  in  finding  out  general  methods    for 
thofe  who  inflrufted  youth.     He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbing 
in  this  fludy,  after  which  he   returned  to  Sweden,  to  fhew 
his  compofitions.     It  was  examined  by  three  commiilioners, 
who  declared  it  worthy  of  being  made  publick,  after  the  au- 
thor fhould  have  finiffied  it.     He  fpent  two  more  years  up- 
on it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lefna* 
In  1650,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigifmund  Ra- 
gotfki,  prince  of  Tranfdvania;   where  a  conference  was  de- 
fired  with  himj  in  order  to  reform  the  methed  of  teaching  in 
fchools.     He   gave  this  prince  fome  pieces,  containing  in- 
ftru6lions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  purfuant  to 
the  maxims  laid  down  in  his  Parfophia  ;  and,  during  four 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  pleafed,  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  that  college.     After  this  he  re- 
turned to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  It  till  1650,  when  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Poles  :  of  which  calamity,  as  we  (hall  fee  be- 
low, Comenius  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.     He  loft 
there   all  his   manufcripts,  except  what   he  had  written  on 
Parfophia,  and  on  the  Revelations.  He  fled  into  Silefia,  thence 
to  Brandenburgh,    afterwards   to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to 
Amfterdam  j  where  he  met  with  fo  much  encouragem.entj  that 
he  was  tempted  to  continue  there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     He  printed  there,  in  the  year  1657,  at  the  expence  of 
his  Meca?nas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of  teach- 
ing.    The  work  is  in   folio,   and   divided  .into    four    parts, 
*'  The  whole,   fays  mr.  Bayle,  coft  the  author  prodigious 
*'  pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet  the  learned 
"  received  no  benefit  from  it;  nor  is  there^  in  my  opinion, 
Bayle'sDidb.  "  ^^^X  thing  practicably  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that  author." 
But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools  ;    he  had  filled  his  brains   with  prophecies,  revolu- 
tiohs,    the  ruining  of  antichrift,   the  millennium,  and  fuch 
like  enthufiailick  notions.     He  had  collected  with  prodigious 
care  tlie  chimeras  of  one  Kottcrus,  thofe  of  Chriflina.Poniato- 
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via,  and  of  Drabicius,  and  publilhed  them  at  Amfterdam.  5^^  ^^^ 
Thefe  chimeras  pr omiied  miracles  to  thofe  who  ihould  en-  Drabiciuj. 
deavour   to   extirpate   the  houle  of  Auflria  and    the   pope. 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  Guftaviis,  kings  of  Sweden, 
Cromwell,    and  Ragotfki,  had  been  promifed  as  thofe,  who 
fhould  accomplifh  thefe  fplendid  prophecies  j  to  which  how- 
ever the  event  did  not  correfpond.     We  are  told  that  Come- 
nius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  at  laft  took 
it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  :  that  he 
fent  him  a  copy  of  Drabicius's  prophecies,  and  infmuated  that 
it  was   to  this  monarch,  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the 
worlds  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecutcd  Chrift.     He 
wrote  fome  books   at  Amfterdam;  one  particularly  againft 
mr.  Des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.     Des  Mafets 
anfwered  him  furioufly  ;  pretended  to  pull  off  his  mafk ;  re- 
prefcnted  him  more  knave  than  fool  ;  as  a  bite  and  fharper, 
who,  under  religious  and  other  fpecious  pretext.^,  drained  the 
purfes  of  thofe,  who  had  more  money  than  wit.     "  I  ac- 
"  knowledge  Comenius,  fays  Marets,  to  be  poflelTed  of  a  fine 
*'  and  inventive  genius,  and  fuch  an  one  as  would  well  fuit 
"  a  man  who  fhould  fiiy,  I  fubfift  half  the  year  by  tricking. 
"  and  artifice,  and  by  artifice  and  tricking  I  fubfifl  the  other 
"  half :  for  as  this  age  has  not  produced  a  more  fubtle  fharper 
"  than  Comenius,   neither   has  it  produced  a  writer,  who 
"  has  a  better  knack  of  inventing  nice  and  ufeful  diflinc- 

"   tions."  ^  ^  ^  Ma^efiusin 

Comenius  was  at  lafl  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours,  antirrhetico, 
as  we  learn  from  the  book  he  publifhed  in  1668  at  Amfler-P*  5* 
dam,  intitled  Unius  necefTarii,  or,  of  the  one  thing  necelTa- 
ry :  in  which  he  acquaints  us  alfo  with  the  refolution  he  had 
made,  of  employing  all  his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his 
falvation.  He  had  better  have  done  i'o  all  along,  than  to 
have  bufied  himfelf  fo  much  about  the  tranfaiStions  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  difcover  revolutions  ;  for  it  was  this  which  made 
him  an  enthufiafl:.  He  died  at  Amfterdam  on  the  15th  of 
November  167 1,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Had  he  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  falfityof  his  prophecies, 
with  regard  to  the  millennium :  for  he  affirmed,  that  it  would 
begin  in  the  year  1672,  or  1673.  But  fuppofing  he  had, 
does  any  one  imagine  it  would  have  af^'ei5fcd  him  r  not  it  in- 
deed :  enthufiafm  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can 
ruffle  it,  or  put  it  out  of  countenance,  Comenius  would  have 
appeared,  as  in  fimilar  fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly 
in  company  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  as  before  ; 
without  fearing  cither  the  jokes  or  the  ferious'  reproaches. 
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to  which  he  miift  be  expofed.  He  would  have  fell  to  pro*-* 
phefyine  again  In  the  fame  manner  as  ufual ;  and  as  incredi^ 
ble  as  It  may  feem^  the  people  would  ftill  have  confidered 
him  as  a  prophet*  For  what  abfurdities,  what  frauds,  what 
vlllanies,  be  they  ever  Co  palpable  and  open,  are  fufficient  to 
t  difcredit  the  man^  whom  the  vulgar,  ever  credulous  and  fond  of 
being  deluded^  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals  ? 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt,  on  the  fcore 
of  his  prophecies,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,  he 
muft  alfo  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofmg  him  to  have  any 
feeling,  on  feveral  other  accounts.  He  was  reproached  with 
having  done  great  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  ba- 
nifhed  with  him  from  Moravia.  Moft  of  them  had  fled 
from  their  country  with  confiderable  fums  of  money  j  but 
inftead  of  being  oeconomifts,  they  fquandered  it  away  in  a 
fhort  time,  becaufe  truly,  Comenius  prophefied  they  fhould 
return  to  their  country  in  a  fllort  time  :  by  which  means 
however,  in  fpite  of  all  his  prophetick  talent,  they  were 
very  foon  reduced  to  beggary.  Comenius  was  alfo  accufed 
of  having  been  the  caufe  of  the  plundering  and  burning  of 
Lefna,  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  afylum,  by  the  pa- 
negyrick  he  made  fo  unfeafonably  upon  Charles  Guftavus 
king  of  Sweden,  when  he  invaded  Poland.  Comeja^us  pro- 
claimed him  in  a  prophetick  manner  to  be  the  immediate  de^ 
ftroyer  of  popery  ;  by  which  the  proteftants  of  Poland  be- 
came extremely  odious  to  the  Roman  catholicks  of  that  king- 
dom. He  did  not  feem  to  be  undeceived,  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  turned  his  arms  againft  Denmark  j  for  he  made 
him  a  fecond  panegyrick,  wherein  he  congratulated  him  no 
lefs  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done  upon  the  former. 
It  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guftavus  intended  to 
deftroy  popery.  The  ele<5tor  of  Brandenburgh  acquainted 
Richard  Cromwell  in  a  letter,  that  the  Swedes  had  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  the  proteftants  ^  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  inferted  in  the  Praeftawti- 
um  &  eruditorum  virorum  epiftolae,  dated  December  28, 
p.  -sq-r  16158.  To  be  ftiort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteftants 
ccW.  1614.  ^^  I^efna  might  think  their  deliverance,  upon  the  bare  word 
of  Comenius,  that  city  was  furprifed  and  burnt  by  the  Polifti 
army  ;  on  which  occafion  Comenius  loft  his  houfc,  his  fur- 
niture,'his  library,  and  feveral  works,  which  he  had  fpent 
above  forty  years  in  compofmg.  Part  of  his  apocalyptick 
treatii'es,  and  fome  other  pieces  ralating  to  his  Parfophia, 
efcaped  the  flames ;  he  having  juft  time  to  cover  them  in  a 
hole  under  ground,  from  which  they  were  taken  ten  dayt; 

after 
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after  the  fire :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  ndther  letters 
nor  religion  had  fuftaincd  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget   to  take  notice,  that  the  celebrated 
madam  Bourignon  and  Comenius  had  a  moft   cordial  and 
fpiritual  efteem  for  each  other.     The  continuator  of  that  la- 
dy's  life  informs  us,  that  Comenius   being  upon   his  death 
bed,  defired  her  to  pay  him  a  laft  vifit,  faying  to  thofe  who 
fpoke  of  her,  "  O  where  is  this  holy  m.aid  ?  let  me  have  the  • 
"  fatisfacSlion  of  feeing  her  once  more  before  I  die.   All  the 
"  learning  and  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired,  are  only 
**   the  productions  of  the  underllanding  and  reafon  of  man, 
''  and  the  efFe61s  of  human  ftudy :  but  fne  is  pofTeffed  of  a 
''  wifdom   and   light,  that  proceed   immediately  from  God 
"  only,  through  the  Holy  Ghoft."     After  fhe  had  complied 
with  his  requeft  in  vifiting  him,  and  v/as  withdrawn,  he  faid 
frequently,  in  the  higheft  tranfports   of  joy,  to  thofe  who 
came  to  fee  him :  "  I  have  (een  an  angel  of  God  ;  God 
"  fent  me  his  angel, to  day.'*     He  died  fome  time  after  in 
the  grace  of  God,  as  mrs.  Bourignon  did  not  doubt :  for  fhe 
often  ufed  to  fay,  that  '^  fhe  had  never  known  a  man  of 
*'  learning,  who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  poUefTed 
*'  of  a  greater  fpirit  of  humility,  than  Comenius.*'  Vie  contj- 

nuetdemad, 

COMINES  (Philip,  De)  an  excellent  hiftorian  inp^;";,';;."' 
the  memoir  way,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in 
the  year  1446.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;  (o 
that  his  high  merit,  as  well  as  illuftrious  birth,  foon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for 
about  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards  feduced  to  the  court 
of  France  by  Lewis  XL  one  of  whofe  maxims  of  policy  was^ 
to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were  either  able  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  other  princes,  or  might  any  ways  be  made 
fubfervient  to  his  own.  Comines  became  a  man  of  vaft 
confequence  in  France,  not  only  from  the  countenance 
which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other  great 
Connexions  alfo,  which  he  brought  about  by  marrying  into  a 
lioble  family.  Lewis  made  him  his  chamberlain^  and  fenef- 
chal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of  Poiclou.  He  em- 
ployed him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
mafterly  and  fuccefsful  way;  and  Comines* lived  in  high, 
favour  and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Lewis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  un- 
derwent great  hardfhips,  under  that  of  his  fuccefibr  Charles 
VIII ;  for  being  a  foreigner,  the  envy  of  his  adverfaries  pre- 

VoL.  III.      '  ^  D  d  vailed 
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vailed  (o  far,  that  he  was  imprifoned  at  Loches,  in  thd 
county  of  Berry ;  a  place  where  perfons  accufed  of  high 
treafon  are  ufually  committed.  During  his  imprifonment^ 
as  he  fays  himfelf  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  ufed  very  fevere- 
ly  ;  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved at  length  to  Paris,  where,  fome  time  after,  he  was 
convened  before  the  parliament.  He  had  great  fadions 
againft  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful,  that 
no  advocate  durft  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to 
do  it  himfelf;  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  (o  well,  that, 
after  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them 
of  his  innocence,  and  was  difcharged.  He  infifted  much  up- 
on what  he  had  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  mafter  Lewis  XI.  He  re- 
monftrated  to  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through 
avarice  or  ambition ;  and  that  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to 
have  enriched  himfelf,  he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing 
k  as  any  man  of  his  condition  in  France.  He  lay  three 
years  in  prifon  ;  and  after  his  releafe  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  fmce  to  Rene  count  of  Penthieufe,  of  the  houfe 
of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
governour  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  duke 
of  Eftampes,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities  and  prefer- 
ments. Philip  D^  Comines  was  about  fixty  four  years  old, 
and  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  Odlober 
17,  1509;  and  his  body  being  carried  to  Paris  was  interred 
in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines,  in  a  chapel  which 
he  had  built  for  himfelf.  In  his  profperity  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing faying  frequently  in  his  mouth,  "  He  that  will  not 
''  work,  let  him  not  eat :"  in  his  adverfity  he  ufed  to  fay,  I  com- 
''  mitted  myfelf  to  the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  ftorm." 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  but  not  learned.  He  fpoke 
feveral  modern  languages  well,  the  German,  French,  and 
Spanifh  efpecially;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient,, 
which  he  ufed  to  lament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was, 
he  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all 
good  judges  in  hiftory.  They  commence  from  the  year 
1464,  and  include  a  period  of  four  and  thirty  years  ;  in 
which  are  commemorated  the  nioft  remarkable  actions  of 
the  two  hift  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis  XI.  and 
.Charles  VIII.  kings  of  France  ;  as  likewifc  the  moil  confi- 
derable  tranfa6lions  in  England,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  which  happened  within  that  period.  IVfontaigne 
fays,    "  that  the  language  of  thefc  memoirs  is   fweet  and 

«  delightful. 
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^*  delightful,  of  a  native  fimplicity;  the  narration  pufej 
*'  and  wherein  ^  the  veracity  of  the  author  does  evidently 
"  fhine  5  free  from  vanity,  vi^hen  fpeaking  of  himfelf;  and 
"  from  affeiSlation  and  envyj  when  fpeaking  of  others* 
*'  His  difcourfes  and  exhortations  are  more  accompanied  with 
*'  zeal  and  truth,  than  with  any  exqulfe  fuffifance ;  and  there  is 
"  throughout  fo  much  gravity  and  authority^  that  one  may 
"  eafily  difcern  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  extracftion 
''  and  brought  up  amidft  great  affairs."  The  great  penetra-^ 
tion  and  judgment,  which  Comines  has  fliewn  in  thefe  me-  ^jy  jj  ^^^ 
moirs,  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  eflais,  chap* 
wonderful  fkill  in  unfolding  councils  and  tracing  actions  to  ^°* 
their  firft  fprings,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  poli- 
tical and  philofophical,  with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up^ 
have  led  fome  to  imagine  him,  riot  inferior  to  Livy  and 
the  ancient  chiefs  in  hiftory.  Catherine  of  Medicis  ufed 
to  fayj  that  Comines  had  made  as  many  hereticks  in  poli- 
ticks, as  Luther  had  in  religion.  He  has  one  qualification 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  recommend 
him  to  our  favour ;  and  that  is  that  great  impartiality  and 
refpeft  he  {hews  to  the  Englifh ;  whenever  he  has  occafiorl 
to  mention  our  nation^  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable; 
manner  j  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as 
cunning  po-liticians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the 
character  of  being  a  generous,  bold  ipirited  people,  highly 
commends  our  conftitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  Englifli  nation.  Mr.  Dryden^  in 
his  life  of  Plutarch,  has  made  the  hiftorian  fome  fe* 
turn  for  his  civilities  in  the  following  elogium :  "  Next 
"  to  Thucydides,  fays  that  poet,  in  this  kind  may  be  ac* 
*'  counted  Polybius  among  the  Grecians :  Livy  though 
''  not  free  from  fuperftltion,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill-nature, 
*'  amongft  the  Romans ;  amongft  the  modern  Italians,  Guic- 
''  ciardini  and  d'Avila,  if  not  partial:  but  above  all  men, 
"  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  fincere,  unaffefted,  and  moft 
"  inftruitive  Philip  de  Comines  amongft  the  French,  though 
"  he  only  gives  his  hiftory  the  humble  name  of  commenta^ 
"  ries.  I  am  forry  I  cannot  find  in  our  own  nation, 
"  though  it  has  produced  fome  commendable  hiftorians,  any 
"  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe." 

COMMANDINUS  (Frederick)  born  at  Urblno 
in  Italy  in  the  year  i  509,  and  dcfceiided  from  a  very  noble 
family,  was  famous  for  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  thef 
fcienccs.     To  a  vaft  depth  in  the  mathematicks,  he  joined 

D  d  a  a  great 
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a  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  by  which  means  he  was 
very  well  qualified   to  tranflate  the  Greek  mathematicians 
into  Latin ;  and  indeed  he  publifhed  and  tranflated  feveral, 
to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done  that  good    office. 
Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  very  converfant  in 
thofe  fciences,  was  a  very  affe(Stionate  patron  to  him  on  that 
account.     Commandinus  died  in  the  year  1575,  aged  fixty 
fix  years ;  and  Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  ora- 
Thuan.hift. tion.     He  is  greatly  applauded  by  Blanchanus,   and  other 
Chronoloe    Writers;  and  he  very  juftly  deferved  their  encomiums.     He 
mathcm.  p.  tranflated  and  illuftrated  with   notes    the   following  works. 
6»«  I.  Archimedis  circuli  dimenfio  j  delineis  fpiralibus;  quadrate- 

ra  paraboles  ;  de  canoidibus  Sc  fphaeroidibus  ;  de  arenae  nu- 
mero.  Venice,  printed  by  Paulus  Manutius  in  1558,  folio. 
2.  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  iis  quae  vehuntur  in  aqua.  Bo- 
logn.  1565,  4to.  3.  ApoUonii  Pergasi  conicorum  libri  qua- 
tuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus,  &  commenta- 
riis  Eutocii  Afcalonitae,  &c.  Bologn.  1566,  folio.  4.  Ptolo- 
maei  Planifpherium.  Venet.  1558,  4to.  5.  Ejufdem  de 
analemmate  liber.  Rqmae,  1562^  4to.  6.  Elementa  Eucli- 
dis.  Pefaro,  1572,  folio.  7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
&  diftantiis  folis  &  lunae.  Pefaro,  1575.  4to,  8.  Hero  de 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1575.  4to.  9.  Machometes  bagdedinus 
de  fuperiiciorum  divifionibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Pappi 
Alexandrini  colleftiones  mathematicae.  Pefaro,  1588.  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  ftill 
longer  after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly  about  it.  For  Comman- 
dinus's  two  daughters  had  commenced  a  law  fuit  againft  each 
other,  which  would  have  occafioned  a  very  long  delay,  as 
Valerius  Spaciolus  his  fon  in  law  owns.  Commandinus  pub- 
pf^goV*  liftied  alfo  fome  books  of  his  own  compofing;  as,  i.  De 
centro  gravitatis  folidorum.  Bologn.  1565,  folio.  2.  Horo- 
logiorum  defcriptio.  Romas,   1562,  &c. 

COMNENA  (Anna)  a  moft  accomplifhed  lady, 
atid  daughter  to  the  Greek  emperor  A}e;^ius  Comnenus, 
fiourifhed  about  the  year  1 118;  and  wrote  fifteen  books  up- 
on the  life  and  anions  of  her  father,  which  fhe  called  The 
Alexiad.  Eight  of  thefe  books  v/ere  publiflied  by  Haef- 
chelius  in  the  year  1610,  and  the  whole  fifteen  with  a  La- 
tin verfion  in  the  year  165 1  ;  to  another  edition  of  which 
in  the  year  1670,  the  learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes 
1  iftorical  and  philological.  She  has  leprefented  her  father  in 
a   better   light  than  tlie  Latin  hiftoiians  have  done,    who 

have. 
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have,  almoft  all  of  them,  defcribed  him  as  a  treacherous  and 
difhoneft  man,  and  for  that  reafon  has  been  accounted  a  very 
partial  vi^riter  :  but,  as  Voilius  has  obferved,  the  matter  may- 
be well  enough  comprifed  by  only  fuppofing,  that  the  Latin 
hiftorians  have  fpoken  of  a  Greek  emperor  lefs  favourably 
than  they  ought,  and  that  Anna  Coinnena  has  been  more 
indulgent  to  the  character  of  her  father,  than  the  ftri6l  lavi^s 
of  hiftory  will  admit  of.  The  authors  of  the  Journal  des  VoiTms  de 
f^avans,  for  the  year  1675,  have  fpoken  of  .this  learned  and^raec.  hift, 
accomplifhed  lady  in  the  following  manner.  ''  The  elegance, 
*'  fay  they,  with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed  in 
"  fifteen  books  the  life  and  a61:ions  of  her  father,  and  the 
''  ftrong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  fhe  has  fet  them 
"  ofF,  are  fo  much  above  the  ordinary  underifanding  of 
"  women,  that  one  is  almoft  ready  to  doubt,  whether  fhe 
"  was  indeed  the  author  of  thofe  books.  It  is  certain,  that 
^'  one  cannot  read  the  defcriptions  (lie  has  given  of  countries, 
"  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  fieges,  battles,  the  reflexions 
*•'  fhe  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgement  fhe  pafles 
''  upon  human  adtions,  and  the  digreflions  fhe  makes  on 
"  many  occalions,  without  perceiving,  that  fhe  muft  have 
''  been  very  well  fkilled  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  philofophy, 
"  mathematicks,  nay,  that  fhe  muft  even  have  had  fome 
''  knowledge  of  law,  phyfick,  and  divinity;  all  which  is  very 
*'  rare  and  uncommon  in  any  of  that  fex." 

COMPTON  (Spekcer)  only  fon  of  William,  firfl 
earl  of  Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  fir   John    Spencer  alderman  of  London,    was  born   in 
the  year  1601.     He  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  Britj/h com- 
3d  of  November  161 6,  when  Charles  duke  of  York,  after- P'^"'^'^^^  r» 
wards  king  Charles  the  firft,  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ;  ^'■^' 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite.     Li  the  year  1622, 
he  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mafter  of  his 
i6bes  and  wardrobe  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his 
prefents,   which  amounted,    according  to  computation,    to 
64000  pounds.    At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended 
as  mafter  of  the  robes  ;  and  in  1639,  waited  on  his  majefty 
in  his  expedition  againfl  the  Scots.     He  was  likewife  one  of 
thofe  noblemen,  who,  on  the  4th  of  May  1641,  refolved  to 
defend  the  true  proteftant  religion,  expreffed  in    the   doc- 
trine of   the    church  of  England,  and   his  majefly's  royal 
perfon,  honour,  and  eftate  ;  as  alfo  the  power  and  privi- 
lege of  parliaments,  and    the  lawful  rights   and  liberties  of 
the  fubjecSt.     In   the    year  1642,  he  waited  upon  his  ma-  lUd. 
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jefty  at  York,    and  efpoufed  his  caufe  heartily  ;    and   after 
the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the 
firft,  who  appeared    in  arms  for  him,     He  did  him   fignal 
fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  ofhis  caufe  in  the  counties 
of  Warwick,  Stafford,    and  Northampton.     He  was  flain 
ppon   the   19th  of  March  1642-3,  in    a  battle  fought   01; 
Hopton-heath,    about   two   or   three    miles  from  Stafford  : 
for  though  the  enemy   was  intirely  routed,  and  much  of 
their  artillery  taken,    yet    his    lordfhip's  horfe   being    un- 
fortunately fhot   under  him,  he  was  fome  how  left   encom- 
paffed  by  them.     When  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with 
his  own  hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  v/ho  firft  came  up  to  him ; 
notwithftanding  which,  after  his  head-piece  was  ftruck  off 
with  the  but-end  of  a  mufquet,  they  offered  him  quarter. 
But  he  refufed,  faying,  '^  that  he  fcorned  to  accept  quarter 
^'  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebels,  as  they  were :"    upon 
which  he  was  flain  by  a  blow  with  an  halbert  on  the  hinder 
part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  fame  time  another   deep 
Clarendon's  wound  in  his  facc.     The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver  up  his 
|;sftory,  &c.  body  to  the  young  earl   of  Northampton,  unlefs  he  would 
i°'p"i\o.   ^^^iv^^5  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoners, 
and  cannon,    he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle :  however  at 
laft   it  was  delivered,  and  buried   in  Allhallows  church   in 
Derby,    in  the  fame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countefs 
of  Shrewfbury.     We  are   informed,    that  this  noble  lord, 
"  though  a  perfon  of  great  courage,  honour,   and  fidelity, 
''  was  not  well  known  till  the  evening  of  his  days,  having 
'^  led   an   eafy  and  luxurious   life  ;  but  that  from  the   be- 
"  ginning  of  the  civil  v/ars,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out 
*'  of  a  lethargy,  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  activity  and 
Ibid,  <'  vigour."     His  lordfhip  married    Mary,    daughter  of  fir 

Francis  Beaumont,  knt,  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two 
daughters.  The  fons  are  all  faid  to  have  inherited  their 
father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the 
fixth  and  youngefl,  who  was  afterwards  bifhop  of  London, 
we  fhall  fpeak  particularly  of  him,  in  the  next  article. 

COM P TON  (Henry)    a   moft   eminent    prelate    of 
the  church  of  England,  was  the   youngcl!:  fon  of  Spencer 
the  fecond  earl  of  Northampton,  juft  mentioned,  and  born 
Wood's        in  the    year   1632.     Though  he  was   but   ten  years   old, 
Achen;2       when  his  father  was  flain,  yet  he  received  an  education  fujt- 
Oxon.         j^bje  tQ  his  quality ;    and  when  he  had    gone  through  the 
grammar  fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman   of  queen's  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1649,     He  continued  there  till 

about 
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about  1652;  and  after  having  lived  fome  little  time  v^ith 
his  mother,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.  After  the  re- 
ftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England ;  and 
became  a  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  that 
time  for  the  king's  guard :  but  foon  quitting  that  poft,  he 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church ;  and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Cambridge,  w^here  he  w^as  created  ma- 
iler of  arts.  Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining  a  Ibid, 
grant  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  Ox- 
ford, he  was  admitted  canon-commoner  of  that  college, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  by  the  advice  of  dr.  John 
Fell,  then  dean  of  the  fame.  He  pofTefled  at  that  time  the^^'*^* 
rc6lory  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  worth  about  500  1. 
per  annum;  and  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  made  m  after  of 
St.  Crofle's  hofpital  near  Winchefter.  On  the  24th  of 
May  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-church,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Heylin  deceafed  ;  and  two  days  after,  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  to  which,  on  the  28th  of 
June  following,  he  added  that  of  dodlor.  He  was  preferred,  ^^^"^^ 
to  the  biftioprick  of  Oxford,  in  December  1674  ;  and  about 
a  year  after,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London.  Anthony 
Wood  tells  us,  that  "  this  tranflation  was  much  promoted 
*'  by  fome  of  the  politick  clergy,  becaufe  they  knew  him 
"  to  be  a  bold  man,  an  enemy  to  the  papifts,  and  one  that 
"  would  'ddi  and  fpeak,  what  they  would  put  him  upon, 
"  which  they  themfelves  would  not  be  feen  in,  as  many 
*'  prime  papifts  ufed  to  fay."  Biftiop  Burnet  informs  us  fur- Ibid, 
ther,  that  "  this  tranflation  was  effected  through  the  earl  of 
^'  Danby's  intereft;  to  whom  the  biftiop,  he  fays,  was  a 
*'  property,  and  turned  by  him,  as  he  pleafcd.  The  duke 
<*  of  York  hated  him  -,  but  lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the 
"  king  and  the  duke,  that  as  his  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to 
^<  any  perfon,  fo  the  giving  way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jea- 
"  loufies  of  the  church -party.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  arch- 
f  bifhop  Sheldon  dying  about  a  year  after  that,  Compton 
"  was  perfuaded  lord  Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength 
*'  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury ;  though  that,  he  fays,  Hift.  of  his 
**  was  never  once  attempted.  own  times. 

As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king  l[gl;/fojio', 
Charles  caufed  him  to  be  fworn  one  of  his  privy  council ; 
and  committed  to  his  care  the  educating  his  two  nieces, 
the  princeftes  Mary  and  Anne,  which  important  truft  he 
difcharged  to  the  nation's  fatisfaftion.  They  were  both  con- 
firmed by  him  upon  January  23,  1675-6.  They  were  both 
Ukcwifc  married  by  liim :  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  William 
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prince  of  Orange,  on  the  4th  of  November  1677;  the 
youngeft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Denmark,  on  the 
28th  of  July  1683.  The  firmnefs  of  thefe  two  princeflbs 
in  the  protectant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  mcafure,  to 
their  tutor  bilhop  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  when  po- 
pery came  to  prevail  at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed 
to  him  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  In  the  mean  time  he 
formed  a  project  of  bringing  the  difienters  to  a  fenfe  of 
the  neceffity  of  an  union  among  proteftants ;  to  promote 
which,  he  held  feveral  confereAces  with  his  own  clergy, 
the  fubftance  of  which  he  pubiifhed  in  July  1680.  He 
further  hoped,  that  difienters  might  be  the  more  eafily  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  if  the  judgement  of  foreign  divines 
fliould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  monfieur  Le  Moyne,  profellbr 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  mr.  de  I'iVngle,  one  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  proteflant  church  at  Charenton  near  Paris,  and 
to  mr.  Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine.  Their  an- 
fwers  are  publifl^ed  at  the  end  of  bifhop  Still ingfleet's  Un- 
reafonablenefs  of  feparation,  1681,  4to  ;  where  we  find  them 
all  agreed  in  vindicating  the  church  of  England  from  any 
errors  in  its  do(^rine,  or  unlawful  impofitjons  in  its  difci- 
pline,  and  therefore  in  condemning  a  feparation  from  it 
Kennct's  as  needlefs  and  uncharitable.  But  popery  was  what  the 
*^^"1P''^'^' bifhop  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  ;  and,  while  it  was  gaining 
yol_  j"f^  ^i^^  '  ground  at  the  latter  end  pf  Charles  the  lid's  reign,  under 
382,  the  influence  of  James   duke  of  York,  there  was  no  method 

he  left  untried  to  ilop  its  prpgrefs. 

The  great  djfTervice,  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  their 
c^ufe,,  v/as  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  af- 
c,ended  the  throne  ;  v/hen,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out 
as  the  firft  facrifice  to  popifh  fury.  He  was  immediately 
difmiiTed  from  the  council-table;  and  on  the  i6th  of  De- 
Wood,  &€.  cember  1685,  put  out  from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  preferred  in  July  1675.  Fur- 
ther occafions  were  fought,  and  foon  found,  of  molefting 
pr  ruining  him,  if  pofTible,  For  dr.  John  Sharp,  re£tor  of 
3t.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  York, 
having,  in  forne  of  his  fermons,  vindicated  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England  againft  popery ;  the  king  lent  a 
letter,  dated  June  14th  1686,  to  biihop  Compton,  "  requiring 
"  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  dr.  Sharp  from 
."  further  preaching  in  any  parifti  church  or  chapel  within 
^'  his  (iiocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  fatisfa^tion."  In 
order  to  underftand,  how  dr.  Sharp  had  offen4ed  the  king, 

it 
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It  muft   be  remembered,    that   king  James    had   caufed  the 
directions  concerning  preachers,  publiflied,  in   1662,  to  be 
now  reprinted;  and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  dired:ed   to 
the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall 
March  5,  1685-6,  to  prohibit  the  preaching   upon  contro- 
verfial    points ;  that  was,  in  effe61:,  to  forbid  the  preaching 
againft  popery,  which  drt  Sharp  had  done.     The  biftiop  re^ 
fufing  to  fufpend   the  docflor,  becaufe,  as  he  truly  alledged 
he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was  cited  to  appear, 
on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  before  the    new  ecclefiaftical    com- 
mifHon :  when    he  was  charged  with   not  having  obferved 
his  majefty's  commands  in  the  cafe  of  dr.  Sharp,  whom  he 
was  ordered  to  fufpend.     The  biihop,  after  exprelling   fome 
furprife,  humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the  commiffion,    and   a 
copy  of  his  charge  5  but  was    anfwered  by  chancellor  Jef- 
ferj-'s,  "  That  he  {hould  neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the 
"  commiflion  :  neither  would  they  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
"  charge."     Thereupon  his   lordmip  defired  time  to  advife 
with  council;     and  time  was   given  him  to  the  i6th,  and 
afterwards  to  the  31ft,  of  Auguft.     Then  his  lordfhip  offered 
his    plea  to  their  jurifdi(51:ion :  which  bdng  over-ruled,  he 
protefted  to  his  right,  in  that  or  any  other  plea,  that  might 
be  made  for  his  advantage;  and  obferved,  ''  that  as  a  bifhop 
"  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentick  and  univerfal  ec- 
^^  clefiaftical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  pre- 
"  cedently  to  any  other  court  whatfoever."     But  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  commiflioners  would    not  upon  any   account  fuffer 
their  jurifdiftion  to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  his  lordfhip  or  his  council  could  alledge,  he 
was  fufpended  on  the   6th  of  September  following,  for  his 
difobedience,  from  the  fundfion  and  execution  of  his  epif- 
copal  office,   and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other  ecclefiaftical  Account  of 
jurifditSlion,  during  his  majefty's  pleafure.  }^^  proceed* 

While  this    matter  was    in  dependance,  the  princefs  ofHenrjfTo'rd 
Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in  the  bifhop  of 
bifhop's  favour:  fo  fhe  wrote  to  the  king,  earneftly  begging ^°"g°"» 
him  to  be  gentle   to  the  bifliop,  who  fhe  could  not  think'      *^^°' 
would  offend  willingly.     She  alfo  wrote  to  the  bifhop,  ex- 
preffing  the  great  fhare  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen 
into;  as  did  alfo  the  prince.     The  king  wrote  an  anfwerto 
the  princefs,  reflc(Sl:ing  feverely  on  the  bifhop,  not  without 
fome  fharpnefs  on  her  for  meddling  in  fuch  matters.     The 
bifhop  in  the  mean  time  acquiefced  in    his    fentence ;    but 
being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifhop,  and    remaining  ftill  whole 
in  his  other  capacities,  he  made  another  fland  againft  the 

king, 
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king,  as  one  of  the  governours  of  the  Charter-houfe,  in  re- 
fufing  to  admit  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  papift,  into  the 
firft  penfioner's  place  in  that  hofpital.  While  he  was  thus 
fequeftred  from  hjs  epifcopal  office,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fulham ;  and  having  a 
great  genius  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious plants,  domeftick  and  exotick.  His  fufpenfion  howe- 
ver was  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyrannical  injullice,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking 
notice  of  it ;  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's  coming 
over,  the  court  was  willing  to  make  the  bifhop  reparation, 
by  reftoring  him,  as  they  did  on  the  23d  of  September  1688, 
*to  his  epifcopal  function.  But  he  made  no  hafte  to  refume 
his  charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  his  reftoration ;  which 
made  fome  conjecfture,  and  as  was  afterwards  found  rightly 
enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  reftored  in  that  manner, 
and  that  he  knew  well  enough  what  had  been  doing  in 
Burnet,  as  Holland.  The  lirfl:  part  the  billiop  a(Sted  in  the  revolution, 
*bove,  p.  which  immediately  enfued,  was  the  conveying,  jointly  with 
7»2'  704'  ^i^g  ^aj-l  of  Dorfet,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  fafe  from 
London  to  Nottingham ;  left  fhe,  in  the  prefent  confufion 
of  affairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  into  France,  or  put 
under  reftraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort,  had  left 
king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Bifhop  Burnet  has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  this 
tran faction  in  the  following  words  :  "  When  the  news  came 
<<  to  London,  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  having  joined 
^«  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  princefs  Anne  was  fo  ftruck  with 
''  the  appreheniions  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  of  the  ill 
*'  efFe(S^s  it  might  have,  that  fie  faid  to  the  lady  Churchill 
*'  that  fhe  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap 
''  out  at  a  window  rather  than  venture  on  it.  The  bifhop 
^^  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecretly  in  Suffblk-ftreet : 
*'  fo  the  lady  Churchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him 
*'  and  concerted  with  him  the  method  of  the  princefs's  with- 
*'  drawing  from  court.  The  princefs  went  fooner  to  bed 
*'  than  ordinary  :  and  about  midnight,  fhe  went  down  a  back 
*'  ftairs  from  her  clofet,  attended  only  by  lady  Churchill, 
*'  in  fuch  hafte,  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them.  They 
«c  were  waited  for  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  who  carried 
*'  them  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet's,  whofe  lady  furnifhed  them 
''  with  every  thing :  and  fo  they  went  northward,  as  far 
*'  as  Northampton,  where  that  earl  attended  on  them  with 
*^  all  refpe6!:,  and  quickly  brought  a  body  of  horfe  to  ferve 
*'  for  a  guard  to  the  princefs.     And  in  a  little  whilea  fmall 
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<*  anny  was  formed  about  her,  who  chofe  to  be  commanded 

*'  by  the  bifhop  of  London;  of  which,  fays  bifhop  Burnet,  Burnet,  39 

"  he  too  cafily  accepted."  above,  p. 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftru-  79»» 
mental   as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.     He  firft 
iht  his  hand  to  the  aflbciation  begun  at  Exeter.     He  waited 
on  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  21ft  of  December,  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy;  and  in  their  names  and  his  own,  thanked 
his  highnefs,  for  his  very  great  and  moft  hazardous  under- 
taking for   their   deliverance,  and   the  prefervation  of  the 
protellant    religion,    with  the  ancient    laws   and    liberties 
of    this    nation.     He    gave   his   royal  highnefs  the    facra-  Kennet'« 
ment  upon  the  30th  of  December;  and,  upon  the  29th  of^T^^f^ 
January  following,   when   the  hpufe   of  lords,   in  a  grand  England 
committee,  debated  the  important  quefl:ion,  "  Whether  the?.  557. 
"  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  regent  or 
"  a  king  ?"  Dr.  Compton  was  one  of  the  two  bifliops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  bifhop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who 
made   the  majority  for  filling   up    the   throne    by  a   king. 
On   the  14th  of  February,  he  was  again  appointed  of  the 
privy  council,    and  made   dean  of  the  royal  chapel ;  from 
both  which  places  king  James  had   removed  him :  and  af- 
terwards  pitched   upon   by  king  William,  to  perform  the 
cerem^ony  of  his   and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  the 
nth  of  April,   1689.     The    fame   year  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  commiflioners  for  revifmg  the  liturgy,  wherein 
he  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  difl'enters  to  the 
church;  and  alfo  in  the  convocation,  that   met  November 
21,  1689,  of  which   he  was  prefident.     But  the  intended 
comprehenfion  met  with   infuperable  difficulties,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolved  not  to  enter  into  any 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  difTenters  ;  and  his   lord- 
fhip's  not  complying  fo  far  as  the  difTenters  liked,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  reafon  of  bifhop  Burnet's  calling  him, 
as  he  does,  <'  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  flrangely  wedded  to  Burnet,  at 
*'  a  party.'*   This  however  mufl  feem  extraordinary  to  thofe^^ove  p, 
who  confider,  that  churchmen  have  fpoke  very  coolly  of^^** 
him  ever  fince,  on  that  very  account;  and   that   even  his 
oppofing,  as  he  did,  the   profecution  againfl  Sacheverel  in 
the  year  1 709-10,  declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  pro- 
teffing   againfl   feveral  fleps   taken  in  that  afFair,  has   not 
been  fufficient  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  of  complying  fo  far  with 
the  difTenters  as   he  did.     But  fuch  is  generally  the   fate  of 
thofe,  who  zS:  with  moderation  and  prudence,  and  attempt 
to  treat  men  as  realbnable  creatures :  they  are  difliked  and 

abufed 
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abufed  by  the   unreafortable,  that  is,   by  much   the  greater 
part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correfpondence  with 
the  foreign  proteftant  churches,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
in  them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,  and  her 
moderate  fentiments  of  them;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his 
application  to  mrs.  Le  Moyne,  Claude,  and  de  1' Angle  be- 
fore-mentioned, but  alfo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  which  pafled  between  his  lordfhip  and  the  univer- 
fity  of  Geneva  in  the  year  1706.  It  was  this  fpirit  of 
moderation,  which  rendered  bifhop  Compton  lefs  popular 
with  the  clergy;  who,  by  jealoufics  furmifed  and  induftri- 
ouHy  propagated,  hindered  in  all  probability  his  advance- 
ment to  Canterbury,  which  mull  othcrwife  have  followed 
of  courfe,  confidering  the  fervices  he  had  done,  and  the 
intereft  he  always  retained  at  court.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  ftone  and  gout,  which, 
turning  at  length  to  a  complication  of  diftcmpcrs,  put  an 
end  to  ft  at  Fulham,  on  the  7th  of  July  17 13,  in  the  eighty 
firft  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred  the  15th  of 
the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  according 
to  his  particular  direction :  for  he  ufed  to  fav,  that  "the 
*'  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the  dead." 
Over  it  was  erecSted  an  handfome  tomb,  furrounded  w^ith 
iron  rails,  having  only  this  fhort  infcription :  H.  Lond. 
EI  MH  EN  TH  STA^Pfi  m  d  ccxiii.  That  is,  "  Henry  London, 
"  Save  in  the  Crofs.  17 13.'*  It  may  truly  be  iaid,  that  by 
his  death  the  church  loft  a  moft  excellent  bifhop ;  the  king- 
dom, a  bra^e  and  able  ftatefman;  the  proteftant  religion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  its  ornament  and  refuge ;  and  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and 
piety. 

What  few  things  he  publifhed,  are  as  follows,  i.  A 
tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  The  life  of  donna  Olympia 
Maldachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  the  time  of 
Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the  year  1644,  to  1655, 
Lond.  1667.  2.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  The 
Jefuits  intrigues  ;  with  the  private  inftru6tions  of  that  fo- 
ciety  to  their  emiflaries,  1669.  3.  A  treatife  of  the  holy 
Communion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocefe 
of  London,  concerning  baptifm,  the  Lord's  fupper,  cate- 
chifing,  dated  April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecond  letter,  con- 
cerning the  half-communion  prayers,  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
prayers  to  faints,  July  6th,  1680.  6.  A  third  letter,  on 
confirmation,  and  vifitation  of  the  fick,  1682.    7.  A  fourth 
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letter,  upon  the  54th  canon,  April  6th,  1683.  8.  A  fifth 
letter,  upon  the  11 8th  canon,  March  19th,  1684.  9.  A 
fixth  letter,  upon  the  13th  canon,  April  i8th,  1685.  They 
were  all  reprinted  together  in  1686,  i2mo,  under  the  title  of 
Epifcopalia,  or  letters  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God, 
Henry  lord  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe. 
There  is  alfo,  IG.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in  his 
diocefe,  concerning  non-refiftance :  written  foon  after  the 
revolution,  and  inferted  in  The  memoirs  of  the  life  of  ^'^•^' '7 18. 
mr.JohnKettlewell.  8vo.p.zog. 

CON  ANT  (Dr.  John)  a  learned  and  eminent  En- 
glifh  divine,  was  born  upon  the  i8th  of  Odober,  in  the 
year  1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonfhire.  He  was  educated  Wood's 
in  claiTical  learning  at  private  fchools  under  the  infpeftion  q^^^°* 
of  his  uncle,  the  reverend  John  Conantj  and  in  the  year 
1626,  entered  by  him  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  of  which 
he  had  been  himfelf  nine  years  a  fellow.  He  ftudied  there 
with  vigour  and  application,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
for  uncommon  parts  and  learning ;  by  means  of  which  he 
grew  highly  in  favour  with  dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  redtor 
of  Exeter  college,  and  the  king's  profefTor  in  divinity,  who, 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  ufed  to  fay 
of  him,  "  Conanti  nihil  eft  difficile  :"^  which  cannot  well 
be  made  intelligible  to  the  Englifh  reader.  He  took  his 
degrees  regularly ;  and,  upon  the  3d  of  July  1633,  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  in  which  he  became  an  emi- 
nent tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he 
judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univerfity ;  and  he  did  fo 
in  the  year  1642.  He  retired  firft  to  Lymington,  his  un- 
cle's living  in  Somerfetfhire ;  where,  his  uncle  being  fled, 
and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he 
was  conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflembly  of 
divines ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or 
at  leaffc  very  feldom,  fmce  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  took 
the  covenant.  He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  ;  Biographia 
and  then  became  a  domcftick  chaplain  to  the  lord  Chandos,  ^"^^'^^<^*' 
in  whofe  family  he  lived  at  Harelield.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fought  this  fituation,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear 
from  all  engagements  and  fcrapes,  as  the  nature  and  fickle 
condition  of  thofe  times  would  permit.  Upon  the  fame 
motive,  he  refigned  his  fellowlhip  of  Exeter  college,  on 
the  27th  of  September  1647  j  but,  upon  the  7th  of  June 

1649, 
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1649^  was  unanlmoufly  chofen  re6tor  of  it  by  the  fellows, 
without  any  application  of  his  own. 

In  a  very  fhort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  publick  em- 
ployment again ;  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what 
was  called  the  engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  withirt 
the  time  prefcribed.     He  had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  con- 
fider  further  of  it;  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmitted,  but 
under  a  declaration,  fubfcribed  at  the    fame  time  with   the 
engagement,  which  in  fa6t  enervated  that  inftrument  en- 
tirely.    The  terms  of  the  engagement  were  ;  ''  You  fhall 
*'  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
*'  England,  as  it  is  now  eftablifhed  without  king  or  houfe 
**  of    lords."     Dr.  Conant's  declaration  before   the   com- 
miffioners,    when  he  took  the  engagement,    was   in  this 
form  and  manner.     "  Being  required  to  fubfcribe,  I  humbly 
*'  premife,  firft.  That  I  be  not  hereby  underftood  to  approve 
*'  of  what  hath  been  done  in  order  unto,  or  under  this  pre- 
*'  fent  government,  or   the  government  itfelf:    nor  will  I 
*'  be  thought  to  condemn  it,  they  being  things  above  my 
*'  reach,  and  I  not  knowing  the  grounds  of  the  proceed- 
^'  ings.     Secondly,  That  I  do  not  bind  myfelf  to  do  any 
^'  thing,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.     Thirdly,  That  I 
*'  do  not  fo  hereby  bind  myfelf;  but,  that  if  God  fhall  re- 
*'  markably  call  me  to  fubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
*'  be  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
''  fent  engagement.     Fourthly,  In  this  fenfe,  and  in  this 
''  fenfe  only^  I  do  promife   to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
l»-rlnce's       *'  prefent  government,  as  it  is  now  eftabliihed  without  king 
worthies  of  «  Qj.  houfe  of  lords." 

P.'I»S?"^'  This  difficulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge 
*  *  his  office  of  redor  of  Exeter  college  with  great  approbation ; 
and  in  December  1654,  became  divinity-profeflbr  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1657,  he  accepted  the 
impropriate  redtory  of  Abergely  near  St.  Afaph  in  Denbigh- 
fhire,  as  fome  fatisfa6lion  for  the  benefices,  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  never  enjoyed  ;  but 
knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  bifhoprick  of  St. 
Afuph,  he  immediately  quitted  it,  upon  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  epifcopacy.  On  the  19th  of  Odober  1657,  he  was  ad- 
mitted vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ;  which  high  dignity 
he  held  till  the  ift  of  Auguft  1660*  During  his  office,  he 
was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  mr.  Selden*s  large  and 
valuable  coUedlion  of  books  for  the  publick  library;  and 
had  a  great  hand  in  defeating  a  defign,  to  which  the  pro- 
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tedor  Oliver  gave  his  confent,  of  erefting  a  kind  of  unU 
verfity  at  Durham.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IL 
Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came  up  to 
London^j  attended  by  the  pro6lors,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
a  Latin  fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verfes,  written  by 
the  members  of  the  univerfity.  On  the  25th  of  March  1661, 
the  king  iiTued  a  commiflion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  in  which  dr.  Conant  was  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  and  aflifted  at  the  Savoy  conferences :  but  after  . 
this,  upon  the  palTmg  of  the  a6t  of  uniformity,  not  thinking 
it  right  to  conform,  he  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his 
preferments,  and  accordingly  his  redlory  of  Exeter  college Wood'a 
was  pronounced  vacant,  upon  the  ift  of  September  1662.      q^^^"* 

At  length,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  the 
nature  and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  fa- 
tisiied,  and  he  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts ;  and  in  par- 
ticular with  that,  which  had  probably  ftuck  moft  with  him» 
the  being  re-ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  upon  the 
28th  of  September  1670,  by  dr.  Reynolds  bifhop  of  Nor- 
wich; whofe  daughter  he  had  married  in  Auguft  165 1,  and 
by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  Pre- 
ferments were  offered  him  immediately,  and  on  the  i8th  of 
December  the  fame  year,  he  was  elected  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London ;  but  having  fpent  fome. 
years  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  much 
beloved,  he  chofe  rather  to  accept  the  invitation  of  his 
neighbours  to  remain  among  them ;  and  dr.  Simon  Ford, 
who  was  then  miniiler  of  All-faints  going  to  St.  Mary's 
Aldernyanbury,  he  was  nominated  to  fucceed  him  at  Nor- 
thampton. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber 1675,  ^^  ^^^  th^  mortification  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  his  parifli,  together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground, 
though  providentially  his  own  houfe  efcaped.  In  the  year  PrJnce'* 
1676,  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  becoming  vacant  by^°"^'"' 
the  death  of  mr.  John  Reynolds,  his  brother-in-law,  the  ^'  ^' 
bifhop  offered  him  that  preferment  with  this  fmgular  com- 
pliment, "  I  do  not  expert  thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be 
*'  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  He  ac- 
cepted it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  difcharged  the  office 
worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him.  Upon  the  3d 
of  December  1681,  he  was  inflalled  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Worcefler.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend 
and  contemporary  of  his  at  Exeter  college,  afked  it  for  him 
from  king  Charles  IL  fil  tliefe  terms ;  '^  Sir,.  I  come  to  beg 
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*^  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  deferving  perfon,  wild 
''  never  fought  any  thing  for  himfelf :"  and  upon  naming 
him^  the  king  very  kindly  confented.  In  the  year  1686) 
after  his  eyes  had  been  for  fometime  weak,  he  loft  his  fight 
intii'ely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  the  12th  of  March  1693, 
when  he  was  in  the  eighty  fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  his  own  pariih  church  of  All-faints  in  Northamp- 
ton, where  a  monument  was  erected  over  him  by  his  widow 

Wood,  &c.  with  a  fuitable  infcription. 

Prince,  &c,  jjg  -^^.s  a  man  of  folid  and  extenfive  learning  ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  Sy- 
riack,  yet  few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publiftied 
fix  volumes  of  his  fermons:  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated 
by  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  ;  the  fecond, 
after  his  death,  in  1697,  by  John  bifhop  of  Chichefter  ;  the 
third  in  1698,  the  fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by 
the  fame  editor  ;  the  fixth  in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A. 
principal  of  Magdalen  hall  in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew)  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
bred  to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
made  any  great  figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to 
London,  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  to  feek  his 
fortune ;  and  finding  nothing  fo  profitable,  and  fo  likely 
to  recommend  him  to  publick  notice,  as  writing  politicks, 
he  foon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the  government.  There 
goes  a  ftory  of  him  however,  but  we  will  hope  it  is  not  a 
true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow  traveller,  who  was  embark- 
ed in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  making  their  trade 
more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  interefts  ;  the  one 
to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry.  Upon  which 
they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe,  when  it  fell 
to  mr.  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry.  He  was 
for  fome  time  concerned  in  the  Britifti  and  London  jour- 
nals, and  a  paper  called  The  fpeculatift.  In  thefe  he  took 
occafion  to  abufe  not  only  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  na- 
turally the  objedl  of  it,  but  alfo  mr.  Pope :  by  which  he 
procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  In  a  pamphlet  called  A 
fupplement  to  the  profound,  he  dealt  very  unfairly  by  mr. 
Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in  not  only  fre- 
quently imputing  to  him  mr.  Broome's  verfes  (for  which, 
fays  he,  he  might  feem  in  fome  degree  accountable,  hav- 
ing correiSled  what  that  gentleman  did)  but  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  Bukingham,    and  others.     To  this  extraordinary 
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pieee  lomcbr>dy  humoroufiy  caufed  him  to  take  fof  hjs 
motto,  De  profundis  clamavi.  In  the  year  1725,  mr. 
Concanen  published  a  volume  of  poems,  partly  of  his  own 
and  partly  of  other  gentleman's  comppfing  2  among  whom 
were  dr.  Swift^  mr.  Parnellj  mr;  Delany^  &c*  He  was 
alfo  concerned  with  the  late  mr^  Roome,  and  a  certain 
eminent  fenator,  ,as  it  is  faid,  in  converting  The  jovhd  crew, 
an  old  comedy^  into  a  ballad  opera  j  which  was  performed 
about  the  year  173O1  and  the  profits  of  it  given  to  mr.  Con- 
canen. Soon  after  he  was  preferred  (furprifmgly,  fays  the 
commentator  upon  Pope)  to  be  attorney-general  injamaica  ; 
in  which  illand  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He 
increafed  his  fortunes  there  by  marrying  a  planter's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  left  at  his  death  in  the  pofl'ellion  of  feveial 
hundred  pounds  a  year  :  after  which  ihe  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  married  the  honourable  mr*  Hamilton. 

CONFUCIUS,  the   celebrated    Chinefe    philofopher^ 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is    at  prefent  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  twenty  firil  year  of  the  reigri 
of    Ling  van,  the    twenty    third    emperor   of  the  race   of 
Tcheou,  five  hundred  and  liftv  one  years  before   the  birth 
of  Chrift*     He  was   contemporary   v»^ith   Pythagoras,  and  a  Martini 
little  before  Socrates.     He  was  but  three  years  old ^  when  he  g!''^.^''^^    . 
loft  his  father  Tcho  leang  he,  who  had  enjoyed  the  higheftiv"    ' 
offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long ;  but  left  no  other  inheri-  Du  Halde't 
tance  to  his  fon,  except   the   honour  of  dcfcending  from  ^'/^' °^ 
Ti  ye,  the  twenty  feventh  emperor  of  the  fecond    race  of  ^    '      * 
the   Chang4     His    mother,  whofe    name  was   Ching,    and 
v/ho  fprung  originally  from   the   illuftrious   family    of  the 
Yen,  lived  one   and  twenty  years   after  the   death  of  her 
hufband.     Confucius   did   not   grow  in  knowledge  by  de- 
grees, as  children    ordinarily  do,  but    feemed    to   arrive   at 
reafon  and  the  perfe^   ufe  of  his   faculties  almoft  from  his 
infancy.     He  took    no  delight  in  playing,  ruiming  about, 
and  fuch  amufements  as  were  proper  for  his   age  :  he   had 
a  grave  and  ferious  deportment,  which   gained  him  refpedtj 
and  plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one  day  be*     But  what 
diftinguiftied  him    moft,  was    his  unexampled  and  exalted 
piety.     He  honoured   his  relations  j  he  endeavoured  in    all 
things  to   imitate  his    grandfather,  v/ho  was  then   alive  in 
China,  and  a  moft  holy  man  :  and  it  was   obfcrvable,  that 
he  never  eat  any  thing,  but  he  profttated  himfelf  upon  the 
ground,  and  offered  iChiCc  to  the  fuprcme  Lord  of  heaven.     ^^Corrjjne'i 
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One  day,  while  he  was  a  child,  he  heard  his  graftd'-* 
father  fetch  a  deep  figh  ;  and  going  up  to  him  with  many 
,  bowings  and  much  reverence^  "  may  I  prefume,  fays  he, 
"  without  lofmg  the  refpeft  I  owe  you,  to  inquire  into  the 
'^  occafion  of  your  grief?  perhaps  you  fear  that  your  pofte- 
**  rity  fhould  degenerate  from  your  virtue,  and  difhonour 
'^  you  by  their  vices."  What  put  this  thought  into  your 
head,  fays  Coum-tfe  to  him,  and  where  have  you  learnt  to 
fpeak  after  this  manner  ?  "  From  yourfelf  j  replied  Confu- 
"  cius  ;  I  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpeak ;  and 
*'  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by 
"  his   virtue  fupport  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  does    not 

LcCompte,  «c  deferve   to   bear  their    name."     After   his   grandfather's 
^*  death,  Confucius  applied  himfelf  to  Tcem-fe,  a  celebrated 

doctor  of  his  time ;  and  under  the  direftion  of  fo  great  a 
maftcr,  he  foon  made  a  vaft  progrefs  into  antiquity,  which 
he  confidered  as  the  fource,  frorn  whence  all  genuine  know- 
ledge was  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for  the  ancients  very 
nearly  coft  him  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more  than  fix- 
teen  years  of  age.  Falling  into  difcourfe  one  day  about 
the  Chinefe  books  with  a  perfon  of  high  quality,  who  thought 
them  obfcure,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  fearching  into, 
*'  The  books  you  defpife,  fays  Confucius,  are  full  of  pro- 
"  found  know^lcdge,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the 
"  wife  and  learned  :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of 
"  them,  could  they  comprehend  them  of  themfelvcs.  This 
*'  fubordination  of  fpirits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are  de^ 
''  pendant  upon  the  knowing,  is  very  uleful,  and  even 
*'  neceflary  in  fociety.  Were  all  families  equally  rich,  and 
'^  equally  powerful,  there  could  not  fubfill  any  form  of 
*'  government ;  but  there  v/ould  happen  a  yet  ftranger  dif- 
"  order,  if  all  men  v/ere  equally  knowing,  viz.  e^^ery  one 
"  would  be  for  governing,  and  none  would  think  them- 
'^  felves  obliged  to  obey.  Some  time  ago,  added  Confu- 
"  cius,  an  ordinary  fellow  made  the  fame  obfervation  to 
"  me  about  the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from  fuch  a 
•"  one  indeed  nothing  better  could  be  expected  :  but  I  ad- 
''  mire  that  you,  a  do(fl:or,  fhould  thus   be  found  fpeaking 

Iliid.  ■"  like  one  of  the  loweft  of  the  people."     This  rebuke  had 

indeed 'the  good  efFe6t  of  lilencing  the  mandarin,  and  bring- 
ihg  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  his  country; 
yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  catne  from  almoft 
a  boy,  that  he  hki^- revenged'- it  by  violence,  if  he  had  not 
been  prevent€<k  -  •"  ' -'-^  •  [■        '  -  •  -  -  ^ 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Confucius  took  a  wife,  who 
brought  him  a  fon,  called  Pe  yu.  This  fon  died  at  fifty, . 
but  left  behind  him  a  fon  called  Tfou-tfe,  who,  in  imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  the  fludy  of 
wifdom,  and  by  his  merit  arrived  to  the  higheft  offices  of 
the  empire.  Confucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  fo^"^^ai<J«» 
long  as  fhe  lived  with  him;  and  never  kept  any  concubines, 
SLs  the  ciiftom  of  his  countiT  would  have  allowed  him  to 
have  done,  becaufe  he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.  I  fay  ih  long  as  fhe  liva<l  with  him  j  for,  it  ieems, 
he  divorced  her  after  fome  time,  and  for  no  other  rea fon, 
fay  the  Chinefe,  but  that  he  might  be  free  from  all  incum- 
brance.^ and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate  his 
philofophy  throughout  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  tv/enty  I'S-'rlni  hlff, 
three,  when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  an-  ^^^^^'  ^^* 
tiquity,  and  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  and  cufloms 
of  his  country,  he  began  to  project  a  fcheme  for  a  general 
reformation.  All  the  little  kingdoms  of  the  empire  de- 
pended upon  the  emperor ;  but  then  every  p-rovince  was  a 
diltinift  kingdom,  which  had  its.  particular  laws,  and  was 
governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own.  Hence  it  often  happened, 
that  the  imperial  authority  was  not  fufScient  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  and  allegiance  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love  of  pleafure,  and 
a  general  dilTolution  of  manners,  prevailed  in  all  thofe  little 
courts. 

Confucius  wifely  perfuaded,  that  the  people  could  never 
be  happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  vol uptuoufnefs,  and 
falfe  policy  fliould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach' 
up  a  fevere  morality  ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce 
temperance,  ju{l:ice,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpire  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  outv/ard  pomp,  to  excite  to  magna- 
nimity and  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  fhould  make  men 
•incapable  of  diifimulation  and  infmcerity;  and  ufed  all  the 
means  he  could  think  of,  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  a 
life  of  pleafure  to  a  life  of  reafon.  He  was  every  where 
known,  and  as  much  beloved.  His  extenfive  knowledge 
and  great  wifdom  foon  made  him  known :  his  integrity, 
and  the  fplendor  of  his  virtues  made  him  beloved.  Kings 
were  governed  by  his  counfels,  and  the  people  reverenced 
him  as  a  faint.  He  was  offered  feveral  high  offices  in  the 
rnagiftracy,  which  he  fometimes  accepted  j  but  never  from 
a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was  not  at  all  concerned 
to  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt 
ftate,  and  ameadin^  mankind  :  for  ho  never  faiJud  to  refign 
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thofe  ofHces,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  be  no 
longer  ufeful  in  them.  Thus  for  inftance  he  was  raifed  to 
a  confiderable  place  of  truft  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  his 
own  native  country ;  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
his  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  another 
thing.  He  corrected  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mer- 
cantile way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafures  to  their 
proper  ftandard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candor  among 
the  men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fimpli- 
city  of  manners.  By  fuch  methods  he  wrought  a  general 
reformation,  and  eftablifhed  every  where  fuch  concord   and 

Martini       unanimity,  that  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  as  ff  it  were 

^l'  ^^"'      but  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.  They 
^  eafily  perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fuch  a 
man  as  Confuciut^,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  power- 
ful ;  ftncQ  nothing  can  make  a  ftate  flouriih  more,  than  good 
order  among  the  members,  and  an  exac^  obfervance  of  its 
laws.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  affembled  his  mi- 
ni fters  to  confider  of  methods,  which  might  put  a  ftop  to 
the  career  of  this  new  government ;  and  after  fome  deli- 
berations the  following  expedient  was  refolved  upon.  They 
got  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinary 
Beauty,  who  had  been  inftru6ted  from  their  infancy  in  fing- 
ing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfeftly  miftrefles  of  all  thofe 
charms  and  accomplifhments,  which  might  pleafe  and  cap- 
tivate the  heart.  Thefe,  under  the  pretext  of  an  embafly,' 
they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to  the  grandees  of 
his  court.  The  prefent  was  joyfully  receiv^ed,  and  had  its 
defired  efPeiff.  The  arts  of  good  government  were  imme- 
diately neglected,  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  invent- 
ing new  pleafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  ftran- 
gers.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  regarded  for  fome  months  but 
feafting,  dancing,  fliews,  &c.  and  the  court  was  intirely 
diiTolved  in  luxury  and  pleafure.  Confucius  had  forefeen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifmg  the  refufal 
of  the  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  delu- 
fion  they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  brirg  men  back  to  reafon 
and  their  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  inefft<£lual ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done:  and  the  fcvcrity  of  the  phi- 
lofopher,  whether  he  would  or  no,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  overbearing  fafhion  of  the  court.  Upon  which 
he  immediately  quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the 
fame. time  from  his  native  country  ^  to   try  if  he  could  find 

ill 
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in  other  kingdoms  minds  and  difpofitions  more  fit   to  reUfli  ^^  Compte. 

1  -       w  •  Dill  J  aide, 

and  purine  his  maxims.  ^^^ 

He  palled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon,- 
but  met  A^'ith  infurmountable   difficulties  every    where.     He 
had     the    misfortune    to    live    in    times,    vi'hen    rebellion, 
wars,  and  tumults  raged  throughout  the   empire.     Men  had 
no    time    to  liften  to   his  philofophy.     They  had   even  Icfs 
inclination  to  do  it ;  for,  as  we  have   faid,  they  were    am- 
bitious, avaricious,  and   voluptuous.     Hence  he  often  met 
with   ill  treatment  and  reproachful  language,  and  it    is   faid 
that    confpiracies    were    formed    againft  his  life:  to  which 
may  be  added,  that   his  negle6t  of  his  own  interefts    had  re- 
duced  him   to   the  extremeft    poverty.     Some  philofophers 
among  hi«  contemporaries   Were  fo  affeftcd  with   the  terrible 
ftate  of  things,  that  they  had  rufticated  themfelves   into  the 
mountains    and  deferts,  as  the    only   places  where    happi- 
nefs  could  be  found ;  and  would    have    perfuaded  Confucms 
to    have    followed  them.     But,   "  I  am   a  man,   fays  Con- 
"  fucius,  and   cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  the    fociety  of 
"  men,  and   confort   with  beafts.     Bad   as  the   times    are, 
''  I  fhall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue  :  for   in  vir- 
"  tue  are  all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once    em- 
"  brace  it,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  and  laws, 
"  they  would  not  want  me  or  any  body  elfe  to  inftru6l  them. 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  firft  to  perfect  himfelf,  and  jvfa.tlnus, 
"  then  to  perfect  others.   Huma.nnature,  faid  he,  came  to  us &c. 
*'  from  heaven  pure  and  perfecl ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  ig- 
'^  norance,  the  pafTions,  and  evil  examples  have  corrupted 
"  it.     All   confifts  in    reftoring  it  to    its   primitive  beauty ; 
"  and  to  be  perfect,    we  muft  re-afcend  to  that  point,  from 
"  which  we   have  fallen.     Obey  heaven,    and  follow    the 
"  orders  of  him  who  governs   it.     Love    your  neighbour 
*'  as  yourfelf.     Let  your  reafon,    and  not  your  fenfes,   be 
*'  the  rule  of  your  conduct :  for  reafon  will   teach  you  to 
*'  think  wifely,  to  fpeak  prudently,  and  to   behave    your-  Le  Compte, 
"  felf  worthily  upon    all  occafions."  ^^' 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about 
and  dp  what  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  among 
mankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims 
and  examples  of  their  antient  heroes  Yao,  Chun,  Yu,  IJ'fchin 
tang,  Ven  fan,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revi- 
ved in  the  perfon  of  this  great  man.  We  fhall  not  wonder 
therefore,  that  he  profelyted  a  great  number  of  difciples, 
Who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  perP^n.     He  is  faid  to 
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have  had  atleaft  three  thoufand ;  feventy  two  of  whom  Were 
diftinguiihed  above  the  reft  by  their  iuperior  attainments, 
and  ten  above  them  all  by  their  comprehenfive  view  and 
perfecSl  knowledge  of  his  whole  philolbphy  and  doCiriiies. 
'-  •  He  divided  his  diiciples  into  four  clailes,  who  applied  them- 
felves  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  diifin^tion.  The  firft  clafs  were  to 
improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  their  hearts 
by  virtue :  and  the  ,moft  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfee 
Ac  kien.  Gen  pe  micou,  Chung  kong.  Yen  yuen.  The 
fccond  vvcrc  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  reafoning  julHy,  and  of 
compofing  elegant  and  perfuafive  difcourfes :  the  moft  ad- 
mired among  thefc  were  Tfai  ngo,  and  Tfou  kong.  The  ftu- 
dy  of  the  third  clafs  was  to  learn  the  rules  of  good  govern- 
mentj  to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  enable 
them  to  fill  the  publick  offices  with  honour:  Gen  yeu  and 
Ki  lou  excelled  herein.  The  laft  clafs  were  concerned  in 
delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concife  and  polifh- 
ed  ftile  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe  Tfou  yeu,  and  Tfou 
hia,  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Thefe  ten  chofen  difciples 
Du  Halde,    y^^ere,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fchool, 

.  He  fent  fix  hundred  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and  not 
fatisfied  with  benefiting  his  own  country  only,  he  made 
frequent  refolutions  to  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  doc- 
trine to  the  fartheff  parts  of  the  world.  Hardly  any  thing 
can  be  added  to  the  purity  of  his  morality.  He  feems  rather 
"  to  fpeak  like  a  doctor  of  a  revealed  law,  than  like  a  man 
who  had  no  light,  but  what  the  law  of  nature  afforded  him: 
and  what  convinces  us  of  his  fmcerity  is,  that  he  taught  as 
\  forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept.     In   ihort,  his    gravity 

"^^  and  ibbriety,  his  rigorous  abflinence,  his  contempt  of  riches 
and  what  are  commonly  called  the  goods  of  this  life,  his 
continual  attention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his  a6fions,  and 
above  all,  that  modefty  and  humility,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Grecian  fages  j  all  thefe,  I  fay,  would 
almoft  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philofo- 
pher  formed  by  rcafon  only,  but  a  man  infpired  by  God  for  the 
reformation  of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idqlatry 
and  fuperftition,  which  was  going  to  overfpread  that  particu- 
lar part  of  it.  Confucius  is  faid  to  have  lived  fecretly  three 
years,  and  to  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  forrow. , 
A  few  days  before  his  laft  illnefs,  he  told  his  difciples  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the 
lig^it  of  the  diforders,  which  prevailed  in  the  empire ;  "  The 
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"  mountain,  faid  he,  is  fallen,  the  high  machine  is.  demo- 
^'  lifhcd,  and  the  fages  arc  all  fled."  His  meaning  was, 
that  the  edifice  of  perfe(5tion,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  ** 
rai ib,  was  intirely  overthrown.  He  began  to  languifh  from 
that  time,  and  the  feventh  day  before  his  death,  "  The  kings, 
•''  faid  he,  reject  my  maxims  j  and  fince  I  am  no  longer  uTe- 
"  fal  on  the  earth,  I  may  as  well  leave  it."  After  thefe 
words  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  end  of  fevcn  days 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  Upon  the  hrft  hearing  of  his  death,  Ngai  cong,  who 
then  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refiain  from 
tears  :  "  The  Tien  is  not  fatisfied  with  me,  cried  he,  fmce 
*'  it  has  taken  away  Confucius."  In  reality,  wife  men 
are  precious  gifts  with  which  heaven  bleffes  the  earth  ;  and 
jheir  worth  is  never  fo  well  known,  as  when  they  are  taken 
away.  Confucius  was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which 
from  that  very  moment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint  ;  and 
eftablifhed  fuch  a  veneration  for  his  memory,  as  will  pro- 
bably lall  for  ever  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Kings  have 
built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  provinces,  whither  the 
learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  him  homage.  There  are 
to  be  {ccn  upon  feveral  edifices,  raifed  in  honour  of  him,  in- 
fcriptions  in  large  characters.  To  the  great  mafter.  To  the 
head  doctor.  To  the  faint.  To  him  who  taught  emperors 
and  kings.  They  built  his  fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio 
fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  was  wont  to 
aflemble  his  difciples ;  and  they  have  fmce  inclofed  it  with 
walls,  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  this  very  day.  h^  u^TI^^ 

Confucius  did  not  truft  altogether  to  the  memory  of  his  ^^^  * 
difciples  for  the  prefervation  of  his  philofophy,  but  he 
compofed  feveral  books  :  and  though  thefe  books  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  do61:rInes  they  contained,  and  the 
fine  principles  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  un- 
paralleled modefty  of  this  philofopher,  that  he  never  allumed 
the  lealt  honour  about  them.  He  ingenuoufly  owned,  that 
the  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  was  much  more  ancient ; 
and  th:>t  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  collecSt  it  from 
thofe  wife  legiilators  Yao,  and  Chun,  who  lived  fifteen 
hundied  years  before  him.  Thefe  books  are  held  in  the 
highcft  efteem  and  veneration,  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  colleded  relating  to  the  ancient  laws,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  perfect  rule  of  government.  The 
number  of  thefe  claflical  and  canonical  books,  for  fo  it  feems 
they  arc  called,  is  four.  I'he  firft  is  intitlcd,  Ta  Hio,  the 
grand  fcience,  or  the  fchool .  of  the   adults.     It  is  this  that 
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beginners  ought  to  ftudy  firft,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
porch  of  the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  th« 
care  we  ought  to  take  in  governing  ourfelves,  that  we  may 
be  able  afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perfcvcrance  in 
the  chief  good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a 
conformity  of  our  aclions  to  right  reafon.  The  author  calls 
this  book  Ta  Hio,  or  the  grand  fcicnce,  becaufe  it  was 
chiefly  defigned  for  princes  and  gr  ndees,  who  ought  to 
govern  their  people  wifely.  "  The  whole  fcicnce  of  princes, 
*'  favs  Confucius,  confifts  in  cultivating  and  perfecting  the 
*^  reafonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien,  and  in 
"  refioring  that  light  and  piimitive  clearnefs  of  judgement, 
*'  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcured  by  various  paffions, 
,"  that  it  may  be  afterwards  !n  a  capacity  to  labour  the  per- 
''  fedions  of  others.  To  fucceed  then,  fays  he,  we  fhouM 
*'  begin  within  ourfelves;  and  to  this  end  it  is  neceffary 
.''  to  have  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
,"  gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the 
<'  will  tov/ard  a  love  of  this  good,  and  an-  hatred  of 
,«<  this  evil  :  to  preferve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the 
/'  manners  according  to  reafon.  When  a  man  has  thus  re- 
,*'  newed  himfelf,  there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  renewing 
.^'  others :  and  by  this  means  one  fees  concord  and  union 
,"  reigning  in  families,  kingdoms  governed  according  to  the 
.*'  laws,  and  the  whole  empire  enjoying  peace  and  tranquility." 
The  fecond  clafiical  or  canonical  book  is  called  Tchong 
Yong,  or  the  immutable  mean  i  and  treats  of  the  mean, 
which  ought  to  be  obferved  in  all  things.  Tchong  figni- 
fies  meaps,  and  by  Yong  is  underftocd  that  which  is  conftant, 
eternal,  im.mutable.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  every 
wife  man,  and  chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  governing 
the  world,  fhould  follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  eflence  of 
virtue.  He  enters  upon  his  fubjeCl:  by  defining  human  nature, 
and  i:s  paffions  ;  then  he  brings  fev^ral  examples  of  virtue 
and  piety,  as  fortitude,  prudence,  and  filial  duty,  which 
are  prop^ofed  as  fo  many  patterns  to  be  imitated  in  keeping 
this  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  (hews,  that  this  mean, 
and  the  pra^ice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true  path,  which  a 
wife  man  fhould  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the  higheft  pitch 
of  virtue.  The  third  book  Yun  lu,  or  the  book  of  max- 
ims, Is  a  GoIJedlion  of  fententious  and'  moral  difcourfes,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty  articles,  containing  only  queftions,  an- 
fwers,  and  fayings  of  Confucius  and  his  difciples  on  virtue, 
good  works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well  ;  the  tenth  arti- 
cle excepted,  in  -which  the  difciples  of  Confucius  particularly 
•      '     '  defcribe 
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f^icfciibe  the  outward  deportment  of  their  mafter.     There  are 
fome  maxims   and  moral  fentences  in   this  colle6lion,  ecjual 
to  thole  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  al- 
ways been  fo  much  admired.     The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea 
of  a  perfeft   government ;  it   is  called  Mcng  Tfee,  or  the 
book  of  Mentius;    becaufe,  though  numbered  among  the 
claffical   and  canonical   books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work 
of  his  difciple  Mentius.     To  thcfe  four  books  they  add  two 
others,  which  have  almoft  an  equal   reputation  ;  the  firft  is 
called  Hiao  king,   that  is,  of  filial  reverence,  and  contains 
the  anfwers  v/hich  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  con- 
cerning the  refpe6l  which  is  due  to  parents.     The  fecond  is 
called  Sias  Flio,  that  is,    the  fcience,  or  the  fchool  of  Chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  collection  of  fentences  and  examples  taken  Du  HaWe, 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors.     They  who  would  have  ^^.  ^'^j* 
a  perfeil  knowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  the^"^^^*^^ 
Latin  tranflation  of  father  Noel,    one  of  the  moft  ancient  1687.   Dc- 
miiHonaries  of  China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in   the  ce^^-b.  art, 
year  1 7 1 1 . 

We  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher,  without  mentioning  one  moft  remarkable  particu- 
lar relating  to  him,  which  is  this  ;  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  to  eftablifh  pure  religion  and  found 
morality  in  the  empire,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  innocent  oc- 
cafion  of  their  corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China, 
that  when  Confucius  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency 
of  his  philofophy,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  hemodeftly 
declined  the honourthatwasdonehim,  andfaid,  that  "hegreat- 
*'  ly  fell  fhort  of  the  moft  perfect  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in 
"  the  weft  the  moft  Holy  was  to  be  found.*'  Moft  of  the  mifli- 
onaries  who  relate  this  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Confucius 
forefaw  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  and  meant  it  to  predi6t 
it  in  this  ftiort  fentence  ;  but  v/hether  he  did  or  no,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  always  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon 
the  learned  in  China :  and  the  emperor  Mimti,  who  reigned 
fixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touched  with 
this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream,  in  which  he 
faw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  from  the  weft,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  eaft,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they 
had  found  him,  and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his 
writings.  The  perfons  fcnt  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring 
to  venture  farther,  went  a-ftiore  upon  a  little  ifland,  not  far 
from  the  Red-fea,  where  they  found  the  ftatue  of  Fohi,  who 
had  infected  the  Indies  With  his  doftrincs  five  hundred  years 
U-'fore  the  birth  of  Confucius.     This  they  carried  back  to 
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China,  together  with  the  metempficofis,  and  the  other  reve* 
ries  of  this  Indian  philofopher.  The  difciples  of  Confucius 
at  firft  oppofed  thefe  newly  imported  doctrines  with  all  the 
vigour  imaginable;  inveighing  vehemently  againft  Mimti, 
who  introduced  them,  and  denouncing  the  judgement  of 
fieaven  on  fuch  emperors  as  fhould  fupport  them,  But  all 
their  endeavours  were  vain  ;  the  torrent  bore  hard  againft 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  of  Confucius 
were  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  oyerv/helmed  by  the 
prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperftitions,  w;hich  were  introduced 
with  the  idol  Fohi. 

CONGREVE  (William)  an  eminent  Englifh  dra^ 
matick  writer  and  poet,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  family 
Jacob's  of  the  Congreves  in  Staffordfhire,  and  born  in  the  year  1672, 
oets"  Some  have  mad<e  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upoij  the  authori- 
ty of  his  intimate  friend  Southerne  ;  but  it  feems  reafonable 
to  believe  mr.  Giles  Jacob  upon  this  occafion,  who  affirms 
him  to  have  been  born  in  England.  Mr.  Jacob,  fpeaking 
in  his  preface  of  the  communications  he  had  received  from 
living  authors,  has  this  pafTage  :  "  I  am  particularly  obliged 
^'  to  mr.  Congreve  for  his  free  and  early  conmiunication  of 
"  what  relates  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  kind  dire6tions  for 
*'  thecompofmg  of  this  work:'*  which  work  being  publifli- 
ed  in  mr.  Congreve's  life-time,  and  no  exception  made  to 
the  account  given  of  himfelf,  renders  mr.  Jacob's  authority 
in  this  cafe  indifputable.  What  led  mr.  Southerne  and  others 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  mr.  Congreve's  being  carried 
into  Ireland,  when  he  was  very  young  ;  for  his  father  had 
there  a  command  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  became  flew- 
ard  in  the  Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence  of 
himfelf  and  family  in  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Congreve  was 
fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kilkenny,  and  frorh  thence  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Dublin;  where  he  acquired  a  perfe6l  fkill  in  all 
tile  branches  of  polite  literature.  A  little  after  the  revolution 
in  1688,  he  was  fent  over  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
Middle-temple  at  London  :  but  the  law  proving  too  dry  for 
him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  but  continued  to  pur- 
fue  his  former  fludies.  His  firfl  production,  as  an  authoFj 
was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  afTumed  name  of  Cleophil, 
he  dedicated  to  mrs.  Catharine  Levefon.  The  title  of  it  was, 
incognita,  or  love  and  duty  reconciled.  Vivacity  of  wit, 
"•  fluency  of  ftile,  and  flrength  of  judgement  are  fhewn  in  this 
work ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  conftder  it  as  the 
ikft  produ^tiofi.  of  4  youjth  of.  fgvent^h.     Jtjbas,  been  Aida, 
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that  at  the  bottom  it  is  a  true  hiftgry  ;  and  though  the  fcene 
is  by  Congreve  laid  in  Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened 
here  in  England.  As  he  did  not  then  think  proper  to  own 
this  piece  to  the  world,  fo  whatever  reputation  he  gained  by 
it,  v/as  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  few  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  mr.  Congreve  applied  himfelf  to  dramatick  com- 
pofition,  and  wrote  a  comedy,  called  the  Old  bachelor; 
of  which  mr.  Dryden,  to  v/hoin  he  was  recommended,  faid, 
"  that  he  never  faw  fuch  a  firft  play  in  his  life,  and  that  it 
"  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  whidi 
"  proceeded  not  from  the  author's  want  of  genius  or  art, 
"  but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ftage  and  the 
"  town."  Mr.  Dryden  revifed  and  corrected  it ;  and  it  was 
a6i:ed  in  the  year  1693.  The  prologue,  intended  to  be 
fpoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  -,  the  play  was  admi- 
rably performed,  and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe, 
that  mr.  Congreve  was  thenceforward  confidered  as  the  prop 
of  the  declining  ftage,  and  as  the  rifmg  genius  in  dramatick 
poefy.  It  was  this  play,  and  the  very  fmgular  fuccefs  that 
attended  it  upon  the  ftage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs, 
which  recommended  its  author  to  the  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated lord  Halifax  ;  who  being  defirous  to  place  fo  eminent 
a  wit  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  tranquility,  made  him  imme- 
diately one  of  the  commiffioners  for  licenfing  hackney- 
coaches  ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the  Pipe- 
office  ;  and  gave  him  likewife  a  poft  in  the  Cuftom-houfe 
of  the  value  of  600 1.  per  annum.  We  need  not  wonder,  General 
that  after  fuch  encouragement  as  the  town,  and  even  the  Dift.  v.  iv. 
criticks,  had  given  mr.  Congreve,  that  he  fhould  quickly  P"^^' 
make  his  appearance  again  on  the  ftage  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  year  after,  he  brought  on  the  Double  dealer.  This 
play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  beft 
judges,  was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  laft ;  the 
caufe  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  of  the 
performance  ;  for  regular  comedy  was  then  a  new  thing. 

Queen  Mary  dying  at  the  clofe  of  this  year,  mr.  Con- 
greve wrote  a  paftoral  on  that  occalion,  intitled  The  mourn- 
ijig  raufe  of  Alexis  :  which,  in  point  of  fimplicity,  ele- 
gance, and  corre^tnefs,  is  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  In  the  year  1695,  he 
produced  his  excellent  comedy,  called  Love  for  love,  which 
gained  him  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  few,  but  the  ap- 
plaufe of  the  manv.  The  fame  year  he  diftinguifhed  hini- 
ielf  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  by  addrefiing  to  king  William 
^  ©d^  upon  ik^  taking  of  Namuie  i  iu  which  he.  fucceeded 
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greatly,  as  he  did  in  eVery  thing  he  attempted.  After  hav- 
ing eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  a  comick  writer,  he  had  a 
mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy;  and  in  the  year  1697,  ^'^ 
Mourning  bride  was  ailed  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lincolns- 
inn  fields.  Few  plays  had  railed  higher  expeilations,  and 
fewer  had  anfwered  them  :  in  ftiort,  it  was  not  poffible  for 
any  thing  to  be  better  received.  His  attention  was  now  call- 
ed aft'  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpecies  of  compofition, 
which  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  him.  His 
four  plays  v/ere  attacked  with  great  fharpnefs  by  that  zealous 
re-former  of  the  ft  age  mr.  Jeremy  Collier  ;  who,  without  any 
pity  for  his  youth,  or  confideration  of  his  fine  parts,  fell  up- 
on him,  not  as  a  dull  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  writer.  The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  mr. 
Congreve  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays  j  and 
mr.  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.  An  an- 
Iwer  was  neceflary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given  ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  intirely  juftify  mr.  Congreve,  ftiews 
however  great  modefty  and  wit.  It  was  printed  at  London 
in  8vo.  in  the  year  1698  ;  and  the  title  of  it  is.  Amendments 
,  of  mr.  Collier's  falfe  and  imperfeft  citations,  &c.  from  the 
Old  bachelor,  Double  dealer.  Love  for  love.  Mourning 
bride.  By  the  author  of  thofe  plays.  In  this  apology  for 
his  own  condudl:,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  w^ell 
worth  knowing  ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it  is  impoftible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excelkncy,  or  ufe  of 
plays. 

Though  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  In  mr. 
Congreve  fome  diftafte  to  the  ftage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought 
on  another  comedy,  intitled,  The  v/ay  of  the  world  ;  of 
which  it  gave  fo  juft  a  pidure,  that  the  world  feemed  re- 
folved  not  to  bear  it.  This  com.pleted  the  difguft  of  our  au- 
thor to  the  theatre  ;  upon  which  the  celebrated  critick  mr. 
Dennis,  though  not  very  famous  for  either,  faid  a  very  fine 
and  a  very  kind  thing,  "  that  mr.  Congreve  quitted  the  ftage 
♦'  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  with  him."  This  play  how- 
ever has  long  ago  triumphed  over  Its  feeble  adverfaries,  and 
is  now  juftly  efteemed,  as  much  as  it  deferves  to  be.  He  a- 
ntufed  himfelf  afterwards  with  compofing  original  poems  and 
ttanflations,  which  he  colle(5fed  in  a  volume,  and  publifhed 
in  the  year  1710.  He  had  a  fine  tafte  for  mufick  as  well  as 
poetry;  as  evidently  appears  in  his  hymn  to  harmony  in 
honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day  1701,  fet  by  mr.  John  Eccles, 
his  great  friend,  to  whom  he  wa^i  aifo  obliged  for  fetting 
feverai  o(  his  fongs.     His  ^arly  acquaiijtance  with  the  gr^at 

had 
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had  procured  him  an  eafy  and  independent  ftatlon  in  life,  to 
which  it  is  very  rare,  that  either  true  genius  or  literary  me- 
rit of  any  kind  recommends  a  man  :  and  this  freed  hiiti 
from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  publick  favour  any  longer. 
He  was  ftill  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  bis  illuftrious  friends 
and  patrons ;  and  as  he  never  miffed  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  the  other  hand  he  al- 
ways {hewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs  exalted  fta- 
tion,  who  had  been  ferviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into 
publick  life.  He  wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  mr. 
Southerne's  tragedy  of  Oroonoko ;  and  we  learn  from  mr. 
Dryden  himfelf,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  his  afliftancfe 
in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil :  "  Mr.  Congreve,  fays  he,  ha^ 
"  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  iEneis,  and  to  com- 
"  pare  my  verfion  with  the  original.  I  fhall  never  be  a- 
"  Ihamed  to  own,  that  this  excellent  young  man  has  {hewed 
"  me  many  faults,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct."  Dryden 's 
It  was  no  fmall  honour  furely  to  have  his  opinion  afked,  and  Y^'S'^  v^'* 
an  important  work  fubmitted  to  his  cenfure,  by  the  greateft  "*  ^'^^S* 
poet  of  his  time,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  three 
years  of  age  j  for  it  was  in  the  year  1695,  when  mr.  Dryden 
was  engaged  in  this  work.  He  contributed  the  eleventh 
fatire  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  publi{hed  by  that  great 
poet,  and  wrote  an  excellent  copy  of  verfes  on  the  tranf-  Congwv«'8 
lation  ofPerfius,  performed  by  mr.  Dryden  alone.  woiks,  wi. 

The  beft  part  of  the  lafl  twenty  years  of  mr.  Congreve's  "'*  ?•  *5'* 
life  was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement;  but  towards  the  end 
of  it,  he  was  much  affli6led  with  the  gout,  which  brought 
on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was  for  this,  that  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1728,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and 
more  ;  and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surj:y-ftreet  in  the  Strand, 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1728-9.  On  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  his  corpfe  lay  in  {late  in  the  jerufalem  cham- 
ber ;  from  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  vvith 
great  decency  and  folcmnitv  into  king  Henry  the  Villi's 
chapel  at  Wcftminfter,  and'  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey.  The  pull  was  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  ho- 
nourable George  Berkeley  efq;  and  brigadier  general  Church- 
ill j  and  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some 
time  after,  a    neat  and  elegant  monument  was  cre45ted  to 

his 
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his  memory,  by  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Malborough,  with 
this  infcription.  ''  Mr.  William  Congreve  died  Jan^  19, 
*'  17285  aged  fifty  fix,  and  was  buried  near  this  place,  to 
''  whofe  moft  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  fct  up  by 
*'  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  as  a  mark  how  dearly 
*'  Ihe  remembers  the  happinefs  and  honour  fhe  enjoyed  in 
*'  the  fmcere  friendfhip  of  fo  worthy  and  honeft  a  man, 
"  whofe  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him  the  love 
"  and  efteem  of  the  prefent  age,  and  whofe  writings  will  ba 
*'  theadmirationof  the  future." 

It  has  been  obferved  of  mr.  Congreve,  that  no  man  ever 
pafTed  through  life  with  more  eafe  and  lefs  envy,  than  he. 
No  change  of  miniftries  afFecSted  him  in  the  leaft,  nor  was 
he  ever  removed  from  any  pofl  that  was  given  him,  ex- 
cept to  a  better.  His  place  in  the  Cufl:om-houfe,  and  his 
office  of  fecretary  in  Jamaica,  are  faid  to  have  brought  him 
in  upwards  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  and  though  he  lived  fultably  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet 
by  his  oeconomy  he  raifed  from  thence  a  competent  eflate. 
He  was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  never  involved  in  any  of  their  quarrels,  or  fhewn  from 
any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  diftafle  or  dillatisfatStion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  folicitous  for  his  approbation,  and 
received  it  as  the  highcft  fandlion  of  merit.  Mr.  Addifon 
teflified  his  perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  his  high  efteem  of 
his  writings,  upon  many  occafions.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one  occafion,  and  was 
In  hi3  dedi-  defirous  of  fubmltting  to  him  as  an  umpire  on  another. 
j^iJ-°"ll3nies' Even  mr.  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  mr.  Congreve's 
and  in  the  poetical  chara6ler,  has  honoured  him  with  the  highefl  tef- 
addrcfs  pre-  timony  of  deference  and  efteem. 

Aiiihn'T^*     We  will  conclude  our  account  of  mr.  Congreve  with  the 

Drummer,    character,  given  of  him  by  monfieur  Voltaire;  who  has  not 

Poftfcript  to  failed  to  do  juftice  to  high  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 

his  tranfla-  has  freely  animadverted  in  him,  upon  what  may  juftly  be 

lltaTof^^    thought  deferved  animadverfion.     "  He  raifed  the  glory  of 

Homer.       "  comedy,   fays  Voltaire,  to    a   greater  height,    than  any 

''  Englifh  writer  before  or  fmce  his  time.     He  wrote  only 

"  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.     The 

*«  laws  of  the  drama  are  ftri6tly  obferved  in  them.     They 

"  abound  with  characters,  all  which  are  fhadowed  with  the 

*'  utmoft  delicacy  ;    and  we   don't  meet  with  fa  much    as 

"  one  low  or  coarfe  jcft.     The  language  is  every  where 

*'  that  of  men  of  fafhion,  but   their  ac^tions  are  thofe    of 

*'  knaves  :  a  proof,  that  he  was  perfe6tly  well  acquainted 

**  with 
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*«  with  human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we   call   polite 

«'  company.     He   was   infirm  and    come  to    the  verge  of 

"  life,  when  I  knew  him.     Mr.  Congreve  had  one  defeat, 

*'  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his  firft 

"  profefllon,  that  of  a  writer ;  though    it   was  to  this  he 

««  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.     He  fpoke  of  his   works  as 

^'  of  trifles  that  were  beneath   him ;  and    hinted   to  me  in 

"  our  firft  converfation,  that    I  fhould  vifit  him    upon  no 

*'  other  foot,  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of 

"  plainnefs  and  fimplicity.     I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been 

"  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere   gentleman,  I  fhould  ne- 

*'  ver  have  come    to  fee  him ;  and  I  was  very  much  dif-  Letters  con- 

«  eufted  at  fo  unfeafonable  a  piece  of  vanity."  "rnjng  the 

°  ''  EngUfn  na- 

CONNOR    (Dr.  Bernard)    an    eminent    phyfician 
and  learned  writer,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Ireland,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Kerry  about  the  year 
1666.     His  family  being  of  the  popifh  religion,  h«  was  not  sir  James 
educated  regularly  in  the  grammar  fchools   and  univerfity  of  Ware's 
that  ifland  :  neverthelefs  he  had  all  proper   learning  given  ^^^  a*  p. 
him,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himfeif  to  the  ftucly  of  2,;g,  see 
phyfick.     About  the  year  1686,  he  went   over  to  France,  aifo  an  ac- 
rehded  for  fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier,   and^°^'^1^  °^^^J* 
from  thence  to  Paris ;  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfeif  in  his  ^f ,  Haylcy 
art,  and  became  famous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  che-  in  his  fcve- 
miftry.     He  profefl^ed  himfeif  defirous   of  travelling;    ^'^^^'>'^,l'-\^^l' 
as  there  were  two  fons  of  the  high   chancellor  of  Poland,  Brkannica, 
then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  it  was" 
thought  expedient,  that  they  Ihould  take  that  long  journey 
under  the  care  and  inrp€61ion  of  dr.  Connor.     He  accord- 
ingly   conducted  them   very  fafely   to    Venice,   where   he 
found  the  honourable  Williaim  Legge,  afterwards  baron  and 
carl  of  Dartmouth,  very  ill  of  a  fever.     He  recovered  him^ 
and  accompanied  him    to    Padua ;  from  whence   he  went 
through  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria,  down  the  Danube  to 
Vienna ;  and  after  having  made  fome  ftay  at  the  court  of* 
the  emperor  Leopold,  palled  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to 
Cracow,  and  from  thence  in  eight  days  to  Warfaw.     He 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  king  John  Sobiefki,    and 
afterwards  made  his  phyfician.     This  was  v€ry  extraordina- 
ry preferment  for  fo  young  a  man,  and  \\\   fo   fhort  time-; 
for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  yes.r  1694,  wh^h 
dr.  Connor  could  not  be  above  twenty  eight  years  of  age; 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great^  2nd 
highly  raifcd  by  the  judgement   he  made  of  the  diichefs  oi' 

Bedzivirs 
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Bddzivirs  diftemper*  All  the  phylicians  of  the  coui-t  took 
it  to  be  no  more  than  an  ague,  from  which  Ihe  might  ea-^ 
fily  be  recovered  by  the  bark  ;  but  dr.  Connor  infiftcd,  that 
fhe  had  an  abfcefs  in  her  liver,  and  that  her  cafe  viras  de- 
fperate.  As  this  lady  was  the  king's  only  fifter,  his  predi6lion 
made  a  great  noife,  more  efpccially  when  it  was  juflihed  by 
the  event ;  for  fhe  not  only  died  within  a  month,  but,  upon 
the  opening  of  her  body,  the  doctor's  fentiment  of  her  ma- 
lady was  fully  verified.  Great  as  dr.  Connor's  fame  was  in 
Poland,  he  did  not  propofe  to  remain  longer  thercj  than  was 
xequifite  to  finilh  his  enquiries  into  the  natural  hiflory,  and 
other  remarkables  of  that  kingdom;  and  as  he  faw  the 
king's  life  could  not  laft  long,  and  that  he  had  no  pro- 
fpedls  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  coun- 
try, and  to  return  to  England*  This  fair  occafion  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf.  The  king  had  an  only  daughter,  the  prince fs 
Jerefa  Cunigunda,  who  had  efpoufed  the  eled:or  of  Bavaria 
by  proxy  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1 694.  As  fhe  was  to 
make  a  journey  from  Warfaw  to  BrulTels,  of  near  a  thou- 
fand  miles,  and  in  the  midft  of  winter,  it  v/as  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  that  fhe  fhould  be  attended  by  a  phyfician.  Dr* 
Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  employ- 
ment ;  and  after  reaching  Bruffels,  took  leave  of  the  prin- 
cefs,  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England,  whi^ 
ther  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February  1695. 

He  flaid  fome  fhort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  read  publick  ledlures  upon  the  animal 
oeconomy.  In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfed 
with  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfonsj 
of  whofe  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  proper  ufe ;  and  he 
now  explained  the  new  difcoveries  in  anotomy,  chemiftry, 
and  phyfick,  in  fo  clear  and  judicious  a  manner,  that  his 
reputation  was  foon  raifed  to  a  confiderable  height.  It  was 
increafed  by  printing,  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  fome 
learned  and  accurate  difTertations  in  Latin  under  the  follow* 
ing  general  title,  Dillertationes  medico-phyficse  de  antris 
lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de  llupendo  ofTuim 
coalitu,  de  immani  Hypogaflrii  Sarcomate,  Illany  curious 
queftions  are  difcufled,  and  curious  fa£i:s  related,  in  thefe 
differtations,  which  difcover  their  author.to  have  been  a  man 
of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading 
and  general  knowledge.  He  returned  in  the  fummer  of  1695 
to  London,  where  he  read  lectures  as  he  had  done  at  Ox- 
ford; and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety, 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     In  the  year  1696,  h'i 

v/eut 
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went  to  Cambridge,  and  read  lectures  there ;  and  upon"  his  " 
return  to  London,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  bifhop 
of  Plofkow,  in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of  his  old  mafter 
the  king  of  Poland.  His  advice  was  defired  upon  it,  but  be- 
fore he  could  fend  it,  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death. 

In  the  year  1697,  he  publifhed  his  Evangelium  medici : 
feu  medicina  myftica  de  fufpeniis  naturae  legibus,  five  de 
miraculis;  reliquifque  «  tok  |2tC?uotj  memoratis,  quae  medicae 
indagini  fubjici  poflbnt.  Ubi  perpeniis  prius  corporum  na- 
tura,  fano  &  morbofo  corporis  humani  ftatu,  nee  non  motus 
legibus,  rerum  ftatus  fuper  naturam,  praecipue  qui  corpus 
humanum  &  animam  fpe(ftant,  juxta  medicinae  principia 
explicantur.  This  little  treatife,  containing  fixteen  fe6li-» 
ons  only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  reprinted  within  the 
year.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  he  had  ftiewn  in  it ;  but  his  orthodoxy  and  reli- 
gion were  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  pafied  for  an  athe-. 
ift  with  fome.  Obferve  only  how  a  certain  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  treated  him  on  this  occafion,  in  a  book  which  was 
publiflied  the  year  after.  '<  To  prove,  fays  he,  that  our 
"  moderns  are  as  wild,  extravagant,  and  prefumptuous  as 
*'  any  of  the  ancients,  either  poets  or  philofophers,  I  may 
"  inftance  in  dr.  Connor,  whofe  imagination  has  taken  a 
*'  flight  beyond  the  fpheres  of  fenfe  and  reafon.  Other  phi- 
"  lofophers  were  only  ambitious  to  explicate  nature,  and 
*'  the  common  effe(5ls  of  it ;  but  no  lefs  a  fubje£l:  can  fa- 
*'  tisfy  him,  than  the  omnipotent  author  of  nature,  and  his 
*'  extraordinary  and  miraculous  a6ls,  which  he  pretends  to 
*«  explain  :  for  he  thinks  he  underftands  them,  as  well  as 
^'  he  does  the  common  ph^enomena  of  nature.  This,  I 
*'  believe,  will  be  granted  him  without  much  difficulty ;  for 
*'  there  is  very  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  w^orks  of 
"  nature  are  as  much  hid  from  him,  as  the  myfleries  of  it, 
''  which  he  treats  of,  are  from  others.  And  though  he 
*'  talks  that  he  has  well  confidered  the  laws  of  motion  and 
"  the  force  of  nature,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  he  knows  not 
"  how  to  determine,  what  proportion  of  motion  tliere  is  in 
*'  two  bodies,  whofe  bulks  and  velocities  are  given.  One  can 
"  neither  be  wifcr  nor  better  for  what  he  has  written,  except 
■'  to  be  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  and  excellency  of 
"  modefty  and  humility,  feeing  his  attempts  are  as  unfuc- 
"  cefsful,  as  they  are  fhamefully  impudent.  And  yet  his  book  Hill's  eva- 
*'  mufl  have  the  facred  name  of  Evangelium  prefixed  to  it  ;niinationcf 
"  for  which  the  divines  fhould  feverely  challife  him,  to  whom  fi^"^"^^''  g.^ 
*'  I  leave  him.'*  But  whatever  room  there  might  be  for  this  p.  9.  edit, 
very  fevere  treatment,  dr.  Connor  is  faid  to  have  .meant  no  1734- 
Vol.  III.  F  f  barm 
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harm  at  the  bottom ;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  book 
had  not  a  favourable  tendency  to  revelation,  fince  it  looked 
like  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
upon  natural  principles. 

The  Polifh  election,  upon  thedeath  of  king  John  Sobiefki, 
having  a  ftrong  influence  upon  the  general  fyltem  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  and  being  from  thence  a  common  topick  of  difcourfe 
at  that  time,  induced  many  confiderable  perfons  to  defire  the 
acquaintance  of  dr.  Connor,  that  they  might  learn  from  him 
the  flate  of  that  kingdom :  which  being  little  known,  the  dr. 
was  defired  to  publifh  what  he  knew  of  the  Polifh  nation  and 
country.  He  did  fo  ;  and  his  work  came  out  under  the  title 
of.  The  hiftory  of  Poland,  in  feveral  letters  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity ;  giving  an  account  of  the  prefent  and  ancient  ftate  of 
that  kingdom,  hiftorical,  geographical,  political,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  ;  its  origin  and  extent,  with  a  defcription  of  its 
towns  and  provinces,  the  fucceflion  and  remarkable  a<ftiohs 
of  all  its  kings,  and  of  the  great  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
&c.  The  two  volumes,  of  which  this  work  confifl:s> 
were  publiftied  feparately,  and  the  lafi:  more  efpecially  car- 
ries in  it  many  marks  of  precipitation  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be-  the  beft  book  we  have  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleafure  and  advantage.  There  are  fome  parti- 
culars, which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own 
infpe6tion,  that  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with 
elfewhere  ;  fuch  as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  young 
children  carried  away  and  nourifhed  by  bears,  and  of  ike 
difeafes  peculiar  to  that  country.  Dr.  Connor  was  likely 
to  prove  a  very  eminent  man  in  his  profeilion ;  but  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  jufl  as  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and  travels,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  after  a  fhort  illnefs  carried  him  off  in 
the  month  of  October  1698,  when  he  was  very  little  more 
than  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  had,  as  we  obferyed  be- 
fore, been  bred  in  the  Romifh  religion ;  but  had  embraced 
that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  his  firft  coming  over 
from  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter  of  doubt, 
in  what  communion  he  died ;  but  from  his  funeral  fermon 
preached  by  dr.  Hayley,  re6lor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields^ 
where  he  was  interred,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  he  continued  in  the  proteftant  profeflion,  while  he  re- 
tained his  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popifh  prieft  might  take 
fome  advantage  of  him,  after  he  had  loft  them. 

CONST  AN  TINE,  ufually  called  the  great,  is  mc- 
morabk  for  having  been  the  iirll  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
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who  eflabliflied  chriftianity  by  the  civil  power ;  and  was 
born  at  Naiilus,  a  town  of  Dardania,  in  the  year  272.  The 
emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  his  father;  and  was  the 
only  one  of  thofe,  who  fhared  the  empire  at  that  time,  that 
did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians.  His  mother  v/as  Helena,  a 
woman  of  low  extradlion,  and  the  miftrefs  of  Conftantius, 
as  feme  fay ;  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  acknowledged 
publickly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  {he  never  poflefTed  the 
title  of  emprefs,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon, 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro- 
miling  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  conduct  and 
courage ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  more 
openly,  a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.  For  being 
detained  at  the  court  of  Galerius  as  an  hoftage,  and  dif- 
cerning  that  Galerius  and  his  collegues  intended  to  feize 
upon  that  part  of  the  empire,  which  belonged  to  his  father, 
who  could  not  now  live  a  long  time,  he  made  his  efcape, 
and  fet  off  poft  for  England,  where  Conftantius  then  was. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  Conftantius  upon  his 
death-bed,  who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to  fee  him,  and 
named  him  for  his  fucceflbr.  Conftantius  died  at  York  in 
the  year  306,  and  Conftantine  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  foldiers  :  which  occafioned  his  panegyrift 
to  cry  out,  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  beatior  terris 
Britannia,  qui  Conftantinum  Casfarem  prima  vidiftil  that 
is,  '*  O  happy,  and  now  happier  than  all  lands,  Britain, 
*'  who  firft  has  feen  Conftantine  Caefar!"  Galerius  at  firftPanegyr, 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title,  except  that  ^°"^*  *^ 
of  Caefar,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  over  Eng-p^  g.  ' 
land,  Gaul,  and  Spain :  but  having  gained  feveral  victories 
over  the  Germans  and  barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of 
Auguftus,  in  the  year  308,  with  the  confent  of  Galerius 
himfelf.  Some  time  after  he  marched  into  Italy  with  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men  againft  the  emperor  Maxentius, 
who  had  almoft  made  defolate  the  city  of  Rome  by  his  cru* 
cities ;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  always 
came  off  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.  Eufebius  relates, 
that  Conftantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen  in 
that  expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  in  the  fhape 
of  a  crofs,  with  this  infcription,  mru  wxa,  that  is,  "  By  the 
*<  crofs  thou  fhalt  conquer:",  and  how  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf 
appeared  to  him  afterwards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to 
ered  a  ftandard  crofs-like;  which,  after  his  victory,  he  did 
in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  caufed  the  follow- 
ing words  to  be  infcribed  upon  it :  "By  this  falutary  fign, 
*'  which  is   the  emblem  of  real  power,  I  have  delivered 
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**  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and  have  re- 
"  ftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  ancient 
*'  dignity  and  fplendor." 

After   he   had    fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  fifter  with 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  Licinius.     In  this  town  it  was,  that 
thefe  two  emperors  ifTued  out  the  firft  edidl  in  favour  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  by  which  they  granted   liberty  of  con- 
fcience  to  all   their  fubje6ls ;  and  a  fecond   foon  after,  by 
which  they  permitted  the  chriftians  to  hold  religious  afiem- 
blies  in  pablick,  and  ordered  all  the  places,  where  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  aflemble,  to  be  given    up  to  them.     A 
war  broke  out,  in  the  year  314,  between  Conftantine  and 
Licinius,   which  fubjedled   the  chriftians    to  a  perfecution 
from  the  latter:  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which  neither 
had  any  reafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  enfued,  and  things  re- 
turned  to    their   ufual    courfe,     Conftantine   now    applied 
himfelf  intirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and   fettled  them,    and 
made  law's  in  favour  of  the  chriftians.     In  the  year  324,  a- 
nother  war  broke  out  between  thefe  two  emperors  ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  was,    that  Conftantine  at  length   overcame 
Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.     He  was  now  fole  mafter 
of  the  empire,  and  had  no   body  to  controul  him;  fo  that 
the  chriftians  had  every  thing  to  hope  for,  and  nothing  to 
fear  :  nor  were  they  difappointed.     But  the  misfortune  was 
then,  and  it  has  continued  ever   fmcc,  that  the   chriftians 
were  no  fooner  fecure  againft  the  afTaults  of  enemies  from 
without,  but  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themfelves.  The 
difpute  between  Arius  and  Alexander  was   agitated  at  this 
time ;  and  fo  very  fiercely,  that  Conftantine  was   forced  to 
call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put  an   end  to  it.     He  alTifted 
at  it  himfelf,  -  exhorted  the  bifhops  to  peace,  and  would  not 
hear  the  accufations  they- had  to  ofter  againft  each  other.   He 
baniftied  Arius,  and  the  bifliops  of  his  party,  ordering    at 
the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt  3  and  made  the  reft  fub- 
mit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.     He  had  founded  innu- 
merable churches  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  furniflied  and  adorned  with  everv  thing  that  was  ne- 
cefTary.     He   went    afterwards  to  Jerufalem,    to  try  if  he 
could  difcover    the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  caufed   a 
moft  magnificent  church   to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.     Some 
fay,  that  he  found    the  crofs  of  Chrift,    and  by  virtue  of  it 
wrought   many  miracles :  but  Eufebius,  who    accompanied 
him,  and  was  prefent  upon  the  fpot,  mentions  nothing  of 
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this  nature,  and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  conclude  It 
fabulous.  About  this  time  he  gav^e  the  name  of  Conflan- 
tinople  to  the  town  of  Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with 
all  the  privileges  of  ancient  Rome.  After  this  he  laboured 
more  abundantly,  than  ever  he  had  done  yet,  in  aggran- 
dizing the  church,  and  publifhing  laws  againft  hereticks. 
He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia  in  favour  of  the  chriftians, 
deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  many  churches, 
and  caufed  to  be  made  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible.  In 
fhort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its  ex- 
terior policy.  The  orthodox  chriftians  have  neverthelefs 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  lillening  to  the  adverfaries 
of  St.  Athanafius,  and  confenting,  as  he  did,  to  banifh 
him  :  yet  he  would  not  fufFer  Arius  or  his  doctrines  to  be 
re-eftabiiftied,  but  religioufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
decifion  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  to  hear 
nothing  yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm:  for  it  muft  needs 
feem  extraordinary,  that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity  ofth-eir  religion,  and 
was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its  .  doctrines,  ftiould  fo  long 
defer  being  initiated  into  it  by  the  facrament  of  baptifm. 
Yet  fo  it  really  was  :  "  Whether,  fays  Dupin,  he  thought 
''  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
*'  a  view  of  wafliing  away  and  atoning  for  all  his  fms  at 
"  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being  prefented 
''  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  reafons 
"  were,"  he  never  talked  of  baptifm  till  his  laft  illncfs. 
When  that  began,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
Eufebius  of  Csefaria  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed upon  him  by  Eufebius  biftiop  of  Nicbmedia.  He 
died  in  the  year  337,  when  he  was  in  his  fixty-fixt'i  year ; 
and  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  fons  Conftantine, 
Conftantius,  and  Conftans.  Eufebius  has  written  the  life 
and  a(Sts  of  this  emperor,  in  v/hich  he  makes  him  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good  :  it  is  rather  a  panegyrick,  than 
a  life.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Coni^antine -pof»^ 
fefted,  he  certainly  poflefled  fome,  which  were  neither  very 
great  nor  very  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  reafbn,  that  all  he  did  for  chriftians  and 
chriftianity  flowed  from  motives  of  policy,  not  of  fmcerity  ; 
not  as  if  he  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  chri- 
ftianity, any  more  than  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
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paganifm;  but  becaufe  he  thought,  that  to  embrace  and 
protect  it  would  be  the  moft  effectual  means  of.  uniting 
mankind  under  his  government.  It  is  certain  too,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  many  private  a£ls  of  a  very  atrocious  nature  : 
of  which  however  we  cannot  expe£t  to  find  any  account 
in  fathers  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians*  They  thought  every 
thing  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty  of,  abun- 
ilantly  atoned  for  by  the  fignal  fervices  he  did  the  church ; 
and  but  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as  mere  im- 
moralities, would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  higheft 
ingratitude. 

Several  epiftles  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  fnatters,  written 
either  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  ftill  extant ;  as  are  his 
feveral  edicts,  as  well  concerning  the  doctrines,  as  difci- 
pline  of  the  church.  Among  thefe  edidts  is  ftill  to  be  feea 
that  noted  one,  by  which  he  bequeathes  to  Sylvefter  bifliop 
of  Rome,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs  for  ever,  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire.  But 
this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of  Conftantine,  is  mani- 
feftly  fpurious ;  and  though  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
fupporting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  dark  and 
ignorant  ages,  yet  fmce  the  refurreftion  of  letters,  it  has 
been  given  even  by  the  papifts  as  a  forgery,  too  barefaced  to 
be  defended. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  earl  of   Shaftefbury, 
a  moft  able  perfon  and  great  politician,  was  fon  of  fir  John 
Cooper,  of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by 
Anne,  daughter  and  foleheirefs  of  fir  Anthony  Afhley  of  Win- 
bo^-ne  St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was 
born  upon   the  22d  of  July,   1621.     Being   a  boy  of  un- 
Ath°n*       common  parts,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Oxon.  vol.    and  became  a   fellow  commoner   of  Exeter  college,  under 
il.  col,  720.  the  tuition  of  the  famous  dr.  John  Prideaux,  who  was  then 
^e°e!re  \ol  '"^^^^  °^  ^^'     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ftudied  hard  there  for  about 
ii.  p.  371.    two  years  i  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  where   he 
Wood,  ibid,  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
^nd  efpecially  that  part  of  it,  which  gave  him  a  perfe6l  in- 
Life  of  the  fight  into  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom.     In  the  nine- 
earj  of        teenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ele^led  for  Tewkefbury  in 
Shaftefbury,  Qloucefterfhire,  in   that   parliament  which  met    at   Weft- 
Biinfter  upon  the  13th  of  April  1640,  but  was  foon  difToived, 
He  feems  to  have  been  well  afFe6ted  to  the  king's  fervice,  at 
the   beglnmng  of  the  civil  warsj  for  he  repaired   to  the 
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king  at  Oxford,  ofFered  hisaffiilance,  and  projected  a  iicheme, 
not  for  fubduing  or  conquering  his  country,  but  for  reduce- 
ing  fuch,  as  had  either  deferted  or  miftaken  their  duty,  to 
his  majefty's  obedience.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  memoirs  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  has  related  this  matter,  and  his  ac- 
count runs  thus :  "  Being  at  Oxford  in  the  begirming  of 
the  civil  war,  for  he  was  on  that  fide  fo  long  as  he  had 
any  hopes  to  ferve  his  country  there,  he  was  brought  to 
kino-  Charles  I.  by  the  lord  Falkland,  his  friend,  then' 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  pre  Tented  to  him,  as  having  fome- 
thing  to  offer  to  his  majefty  worth  his  confideration.  At 
this  audience  he  told  the  king,  that  he  could  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  if  his  majefty  pleafed,  and  would  aflift  hrm  in 
it.  The  king  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  very  young  man 
for  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Sir,  replied  he,  that  will 
not  be  the  worfe  for  your  atFairs,  provided  1  do  the  bufi- 
nefs.  Whereupon  the  king  fhewing  a  willingnefs  to 
hear  him,  he  difcourfed  to  him  to  this  purpofe.  The 
gentlemen  and  men  of  eftates,  who  firft  engaged  in  that 
war,  feeing  new,  after  a  year  or  two,  that  it  feems  to 
be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it  was  at  firft,  and  beginning 
to  be  weary  of  it,  I  am  very  well  fatisfied,  would  be  glad 
to  be  in  quiet  at  home  again,  if  they  could  be  afl'ured  of 
redrefs  of  their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights  and  li- 
berties fecured  to  them.  This,  I  am  fatisfied,  is  the  pre- 
fent  temper  generally  through  all  England,  and  particu- 
larly in  thofe  parts,  where  my  eftate  and  concerns  lie. 
If  therefore  your  majefty  will  empower  me  to  treat  with 
the  parliament  garrifons,  to  grant  them  a  full  and  general 
pardon,  with  an  afTurance  that  a  general  amnefty,  arms 
being  laid  down  on  both  fides,  fhould  reinltate  all  things 
in  the  l^mc  pofture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  then 
a  free  parliament  fhould  do  what  more  remained  to  be 
done  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  He  added  fur- 
ther, that  he  would  begin  and  try  the  experiment  firft  in 
his  own  country,  and  doubted  not  but  the  good  fuccefsi 
h^  ftiould  have  there,  would  open  him  the  gates  of  otherl 
adjoining  garrifons,  bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and^ 
fecurity  in  laying  down  their  arms.  Being  furnifhedwith-' 
full  power  according  to  his  delire,  away  he  goes  to  Dor-' 
fetfhire,  where  he  managed  a  treaty  with  the  garrifons  of 
Pool,  Weymouth,  Dorchefter,  and  others  ;  and  was  fo 
fuccefsful  in  it,  that  one  of  them  was  a<51:u ally  put  into 
his  hands,  as  the  others  were  to  have  been  fome  few 
days  after.     But  prince  Maurice,  who  commanded  fome 
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*?  of  the  king's  forces,  being  with  his  army  then  in  thofe 
'^  parts,  no  fooijer  heard  that  the  town  was  furrendered, 
'•'  but  he  prefently  marched  into  it,  and  gave  the  pillage 
*f  of  it  to  the  foldiers.  This  fir  Anthony  faw  with  the  ut^ 
'^  moll  difpleafiire,  and  could  not  forbear  his  refentments 
^:  to  the  prince,  fo  that  there  pafled  fome  pretty  hot  words 
*?  .between  them ;  but  the  violence  was  committed,  and 
*fc;thereby  his  defiga  broken.  All  that  he  could  do  was, 
'f  that  he  fent  to  the  other  garrifons,  he  was  in  treaty- 
'-^  with,  to  ftand  upon  their  guard ;  for  that  he  could  not 
"  fecure  his  articles  to  them.  And  fo  this  defign  proved 
^'  abortive,  and  died  in  filence." 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter 
from  his  majefty;  but  perceiving,  that  he  was  not  confided 
in,  that  his  behaviour  was  difliked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger, 
he  retired  into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went 
up  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party  : 
to  which,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  "  he  gave  himfelf  up  body- 
"  and  foul."  He  accepted  a  commiffion  from  the  parliament; 
and  raifmg  forces,  tookWarebam  by  ftorm  in  06tober  1644, 
and  foon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorfetfhire. 
This,  and  fome  other  actions  of  the  fame  nature,  might 
pofftbly  induce  the  abovementioned  hiftorian  to  fay,  that 
he  "  became  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  royal  family." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1645,  he  was  chofen  fberiff 
of  Norfolk,  and  approved  by  the  parliament.  The  next 
ye^r  he  was  fheriff  of  Wiltfhire.  In  1651,  he  was  of  the 
committee  of  twenty,  appointed  to  confider  of  ways  and 
means  for  reforming  the  law.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the 
members  of  that  convention,  that  met  after  general  Crom- 
well had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  principal 
perfons,  who  figned  that  famous  proteftation,  charging  the- 
prote6lor  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government;  and  he 
always  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  arbitrary  ufur-p 
per  to  the  utmoft.  When  the  protedlor  Richard  was  de- 
pofed.,  and  the  rump  came  again  into  power,  they  nomi' 
nated  fir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  com* 
miilioner  for  managing  the  army,  He  was  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  a  feeret  correfpondence  with  the  friends  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  promoting  his 
rjsftprationj  which  broughf  him  into  perjl  of  his  life  with 
the  powers  then  in  being.  He  was  returned  a  member  for 
Dorfetfhire,  in  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parlia- 
ra,e^t,  yvbk.h  ^at  upon  t}>e  a5th  9f  April    1660.5  and  a  re-r 
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felution  being  taken  to  reftore  the  conflitution,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.  It  was  in 
performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned  in  a  carriage  upon  a  Dutch  road,  and  thereby 
to  receive  a  dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ul- 
cerated many  years  after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was 
lord  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  molt  honourable  privy   council.     He  was    alfo   one 
of  the  commiffioners    for   the  trial  of  the  regicides  ;    and 
though  the  Oxford  hiftorian    is  very  fevere  upon   him   on 
this  occafion,  yet  he  is  not  believed  to  have  been  any  ways 
concerned   in  betraying  or  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  fove- 
reign.     By  letters    patent,  dated  April  20,   166  r,    he  was^^^J:'^]* 
created  baron  Afhley  of  Winborn   St.  Giles's  ;    foon   after  p.  52.     ' 
made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer ;  and  Wood's 
then  one  of  the  lords  commifiioners  for  executing  the  of-  ^^^^' 
fice  of  high  treafurer.     He   was  afterwards  made  lord  lieu-  ^^  j-ol.  jzt 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Dorfet ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April 
1672,    created  baron  Cooper   of  Pawlet  in  the   county   of 
Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Shaftefbury.     On    the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  which  office  he  executed  with  great  abi- 
lity and   integrity.     He   ihone  particularly  in  his  fpeeches 
in  parliament ;  and,  if  we  judge    only  from    thofe,    which 
he  made  upon  the  fv/earing  in  the  lord  high  treafurer  Clif- 
ford, his  fucceffor  fir  Thomas  Ofborne,  and  mr.  baron  Thurf- 
l-and,  we  muft  conclude  him  one  of  the  ableft  men  and  moflseethefe 
^ccompliftied  orators,    this  nation   ever  bred.     The    fhort  fpeeches.i« 
time  he  was  at   the   helm,   was  a    feafon  of  ftorms   and^^J^*'^' 
tempefts;    and  it  is   but   doing  him  ftricSt  juftice   to    fay,  England, 
that  they  could  not  either  afFright  or  diftradt  him.     Upon  the 
9th  of  November  1673,  he  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  with 
fome  particular  circumitances,  which  the  reader  may  like  to 
hear.     Soon   after  the  breaking   up   of  the   parliament,   as 
mr.  Echard  relates,  the  earl  was   fent  for  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  court ;  as  was  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-ge- 
neral, to  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.     As  foon   as    the 
earl  came,  he  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while 
the  prevailing  party  waited    in  triumph    to  fee  him  return 
without  the  purfe.     His  lordfhip  being  alone  with  the  king, 
faid,  "  Sir,  I  know   you  intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the  at- 
'-^  torney-general,  but  I  am    fure  your    majefty    never   in- 
^'  Jtend^d  to  difrqifs  nje  with  contempt,"     The  king,    who 
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Gculd  not  do  an  ill-natur'ed  thirig^  irepHcd^"  •■  :,  nif 

"lord,  I  wilLnotdo.it  with  any  GiFcamttanL.,,  .„._  may 
<*  look  like  an  affront.  Then,  fir^  fiaad  thfe  earl^id  ddire; 
^  your  miajefly  will  permit  me.ta.  carry  the  fcals  befors  you 
"  to  chapel,  and  fend  for  them  afterwards  frominny  houie.'* 
To  this  his  majefty  readily  ccnfeiitei;  ;i;   '    "  'Cur- 

tained   the    king  with   news  and  divcrtii;  .     :  - 

very  minute  he  was  to  go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  i.;,. 
the  courtiers  and  hi?  fucceffor,  who  he-  believed  wars  v.,  ... 
the  rack,  for  fear  he  fhould  prevail  upon  the  king. ta  change 
his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  came  out  of  the  clofet, 
talking  together  and  fmiling,  and  went  together  to  chapel, 
which  greatly  furprifed  them  all :  and  feme  ran  immedi- 
ately to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that  all  their  mealiires  were 
'  broken.     After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  ieais, 

HiAory  of    and  that  evening  the  king  gave  them  to  the  attorney-ge- 
England,      neral. 

^'    ^"  After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to  make. 

a  great  figure  in  parliament :    his   abilities  enabled  him  to 

fhine,  and  he  was  not  of  a    nature  to  reil.     In  1675,  the 

lord  treafurer  Danby  introduced  the  teft-bill  into  the  houfe 

of  lords,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shattef- 

bury;  who,  if  we  may  believe  bifhop  Burnet,  cliilinguifhed 

Hiftoryof     himfelf  more  in  this  iefiions,  than   ever  he  had  done  before* 

his  own    _  This  difpute  occafioned   a  prorogation  ;  and  there  enfued  a 

p'.^cSa/^*  '*'^^^^s  of  fifteen  months.     When  the  parliament  met  again 

February  16,   1676-7,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  argued,  that 

it  ought  to  be  confidered  as   diflblved ;  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 

'  --5.        bury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with    fo 

•'•  -         much  warmth,  that  together  with  the  duke  beforementioned, 

the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was   fent  to 

the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for  thirteen  months,  though 

the  other  lords  upon  their  fubmiflion  were  immediately  dif- 

charged.  When  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppo*" 

fition  to  the  earl  of  Danby's  adminiftration  with  fuch  vigoui> 

and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impoffible  to  do  any  thing 

efFe6i:ualIy  in  parliament,  without  changina:  the  fyftem  which 

then  prevailed.     The  king,  who  defired  nothing  fo.  much 

as  to  be  eafy,  refolved  to  make   a  change  j  difmiffed  all  the 

privy  council  at  once,  and  formed    a  new  one.     This  was 

declared  April   the  21  ft,   1679  ;    and   at  the   fame  time  the 

earl  of  Shaftefbury  was   appointed   lord  prefident.     He  did 

not  hold  this  employment  longer  than   the  5th  of  OcSlober 

^'^^,g.g*"^  following.     He  had   drawn   upon    himfelf  the   implacable 

works,  vol.  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York, -by  fteadily   promoting,  if  not 
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originally  inventing,  the  proje£i:  of  an  exdiffion  bill:  and 
therefore  no  wonder,  if  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work 
againft  him.  Upon  the  king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  0?:4prd,  March  the  2ift,  1680-1,  he  joined  with 
feverai  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its  meeting  there, 
which  however  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent  at  that 
parliament,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  exclufion  bill : 
but  the  duke  and  his  friends  foon  contrived  to  make  him 
feel  the  weight  of  his  refentments.  For  his  lordfhip  was 
apprehended  for  high  treafon  on  the  2d  of  July  1681  ;  and 
after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in  council,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four 
months.  He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and  difchai^ed  ; 
yet  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  his  bittereft  enemies  were 
now  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  He  thought  it  high  time 
therefore  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  endeavours  to  injure  him,  he  might 
wear  out  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  It  was 
with  this  view,  that  in  November  1682,  he  embarked  for 
Holland  ;  and  arriving  fafely  at  .Amfterdam,  after  a  very 
dangerous  voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there,  propofmg  to  live 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  quality,  being  vifited  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  diftin£^ion,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference 
and  refpedl  he  could  defire.  But  being  feized  by  his  old  di- 
ftemper  the  gout,  it  immediately  flew  up  into  his  ftomach, 
and  foon  became  mortal ;  fo  that  he  expired  on  the  2  2d  of 
January  1682-3,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
being  embalmed  was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred 
with  his  anceftors  at  Winborne  St.  Giles;  and  in  1732, 
a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  infcription  to  his  honour, 
was  erefted  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Shafteibury. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  this  noble  perfonage,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment in  which  he  had  fo  large  a  fhare  :  and  this  may  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  his  making  fo  unamiable  a  figure 
in  hiftory  ;  and  that  while  his  prodigious  abilities  ftand  con- 
feffed  by  all,  the  goodnefs  and  integrity  of  his  intentions  are 
hardly  acknowledged  by  any.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  ima- 
gined at  this  diitance,  what  arts  and  contrivances  were 
fet  on  foot  by  his  enemies  in  his  life-time  to  render  his 
name  odious  and  deteftable.  Marchmont  Needham, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  regicides,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, to  vilify  the  royal  family  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
jind  barbarous  manner,  was  paid   by  the  minifters  to   abufe 
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and  defame  the  carl  of  Shaftefbuiy.     This  he  did  with  great 
pleafure  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  intitled,  A  packet  of  advices 
and  animadverfions,  lent  from  London  to  the  men  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  majefty's  fubjecSts  in  the  three 
kingdoms.     Lond.  1676.    and,    what  is  remarkable  enouG;h, 
his  abufe  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  account  given  of 
Wood's        this  noble  perfon    by  the  Oxford  hiftorian.     The  earl  of 
Athen.        Shaftefbur)'  was   alfo  reprefented,  as  having  had  the  vanity 
Oxon.vol.u.^Q  expedi:  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland;  and  this  made  way 
^^j  ^*  '     for  calling  him    count  Taplky,  alluding  to  the  tap,  which 
had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer  between 
his   ribs,    when    he    was   lord    chancellor.     It  was    alfo    a 
ftanding  jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  ftile  him  Shifts- 
North's       bury  inftead  of  Shaftefbury.     The  author,  who  relates  this, 
Examen,      tclls   US  alfo,  that   when  his  lordfhip  was  chancellor,  one 
p.  42.         fij-  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares  with  Rhenifh    and  fugar ; 
Ibid.  p.  60.  that  is,  entertained  his  miftrefles.     His   lordfhip  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  king  Charles  II.  who  would  both  take  liber- 
ties and  bear  them,  once  faid   to  the  earl    at  court,  in   a 
vein  of  rallery  and  good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to 
his  amours,  "  I  believe,  Shaftefbury,  thou  art  the  wickcd- 
*'  efl  fellow  in  my  dominions :"  to  which,  with  a  low  bow 
and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied,  "May  it  pleafe  your 
Charaaer  of"  majefly,  of  a  fubje£l:  I  believe  I  am  y'  at  which  the  merry 
king  Charles  monarch  laughed  mofl:  heartily. 

^i'P'5'  His   lordfhip   married  three  wives.     Anthony,   his  only 

fon  and  fuccefTor,  born  of  his  fecond  wife  the  1 6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1651,  was  the  father  of  Anthony,  that  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  whofe  hiftory  we  fhall  re- 
late in  the  enfuing  article, 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  earl  of  Shaftefbury^ 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Chara^^erifticks,  was  born  on 
February  the  26th  1 670-1,  at  Exeter  houfe  in  London. 
His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury;  his.  mother 
lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rutland^ 
He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grandfather  Anthony  firft 
carl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article  ;  who  was 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his 
education.  He  purfued  almofl  the  fame  method  in  teach- 
ing him  the  learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  father  did 
with  him,  in  teaching  him  Latin :  that  is,  he  placed  ^  per- 
fon about  him,  who  was  fo  throughly  verfed  in  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either  of  them  with  the  greateft 
fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftefbury  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  that  he  could  read  both  thefe  languages  with  eafe, 
when  but  eleven  years  old.  He  began  his  travels  in  the 
year  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.  This 
knowledge  is  very  vifible  through  all  his  writings ;  that  of 
the  art  of  painting  is  more  particularly  fo,  from  the  treatife 
he  compofed  upon  "  The  judgment  of  Hercules."  He  made 
it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  himfelf  as  ' 
much  as  poflible  in  every  accomplifhment ;  for  which  reafon 
he  did  not  greatly  afFeA  the  company  of  other  Engliih  gen- 
tlemen, upon  their  travels :  and  he  was  remarkable  for  fpeak- 
ing  French  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good  an  accent,  that  in 
France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  boroughs,  where  his 
family  had  an  intereft  ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that 
ftri(£l  courfe  of  ^'-^j  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf, 
near  five  years.  Then  he  was  eledled  a  burgefs  for  Pool  : 
and,  foon  after  his  coming  into  parliament,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  fhewing  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  directed 
his  condudl  on  all  occafions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and 
promoting  "  The  a6t  for  granting  council  to  prifoners  in 
"  cafes  of  high  treafon."  This  he  looked  upon  as  impor- 
tant, and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf:  but  when  he 
ftood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  fo 
intimidated  by  the  auguflnefs  of  the  afTembly,  that  he  loft 
all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe, 
after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confufion,  called 
loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  efFe6l : 
*'  If  I,  fir,  addreiling  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  who  rife  only 
*'  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  fo 
*'  confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what 
*'  I  propofed  to  fay;  what  mufl  the  condition  of  that  man 
"  be,  who,  without  any  afliftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life, 
"  and  under  apprehenfions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?"  Dur- 
ing this  and  other  feffions,  in  which  he  continued  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  a6\ing, 
always  heartily  concurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  liberty :  but  the  bufmefs  of  attending  regularly 
the  houfe  of  commons,  which  in  thofe  active  times  gene- 
rally fat  long,  m  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged 
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liged  to  decline  coming   again  into   parliament,   after   its 
difToIution  in  the  year  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  directly  to  Holland,  where 
he  fpent  his  time  in  the  converfaticn  of  mr.  Boyle,  mr. 
Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  then  re- 
fiding  in  that  country,  whofe  acquaintance  induced  him  to 
continue  there  above  a'  twelvemonth.  When  he  went  to 
Holland,  he  concealed  his  name,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  being  lefs  interrupted  in  his  ftudies,  pretending  only  to 
be  a  ftudent  in  phyfick,  and  in  that  character  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  monfieur  Bayle.  A  little  before  his  re- 
turn to  England,  being  willing  to  be  known  to  him  by 
his  real  name,  he  contrived  to  have  mr.  Bayle  invited  to 
dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet  lord 
Afhley.  Mr.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon  lord  Afliley 
that  morning,  was  prefTed  by  him  to  ftay  j  but  excufed 
hlmfelf  faying,  "  I  can  by  no  means  ftay,  for  I  muft  be 
'^  punctual  to  an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  meet  my 
'^  lord  Afhley."  The  next  interview,  as  may  be  imagined, 
occafioncd  fome  mirth  ;  and  their  intimacy  rather  increafed 
than  leflened  after  the  difcovery,  for  they  never  ceafed  cor- 
refponding  to  mr.  Bayle's  death.  During  his  abfence  in 
Holland,  an  imperfedl  edition  of  his  Inquiry  into  virtue 
was  publifhed  at  London  ;  furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough 
draught,  fketchcd  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  perfon,  who  ferved  him  thus  unhandfomely,  was  mr. 
John  Toland ;  on  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many 
favours.  This  treatife  was  afterwards  completed  by  him, 
and  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Chara6!:erif- 
ticks. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  :  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  his 
friend  lord  Somers  fent  a  mefTenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
bufmefs  of  the  partition  treaty  in  February  1700-1.  On  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  retired  to  hi§ 
iifual  courfe  of  fludying  j  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  ye^r 
after,  viz.  1703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and 
returned  to  England,  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
French  prophets  foon  after  this  having  by  their  enthuiiaftick 
extravagancies  made  a  great  difhirbance  throughout  the  na- 
tion, there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  fup- 
preffing  them,  and  fome  advifed  a  profecution.  But  lord 
Shaftefbury,  who  abhorred  any  ftep,  which  looked  like  per- 
i'ecution,  apprehended  that  fuch  meafures  tended  rather  to 
inflame,  than  to  cure  the  difeafe ;  and  this  occafioned  his 
K  Letter 
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Lette^r.  concerning  enthufiafm,  whiph  he  publi/hed  .in 
lyoS,  and  fentjt  to  lord  Samers,  to  whom  he  addreiTed  it^^ 
though  without  the  mention  either  of  his  own,  or  lord 
Somers's  name.  In  January  1709,  he  publifhed  his  Mora- 
lifts,  a  phiiofophical  rhapfody ;  and  m  May  following  his 
Senfus  communis,  or  An  effay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  fame  year  he  married  mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  young- 
eft  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewer,  efqj  of  Lee  in  Hertfordfhire  ; 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon, 
Anthony  the  prefent  .earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  1710,  his 
Soliloquy,  or  advice  to  an  author,  was  printed.  In  171 1, 
finding  his  health  ftill  declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leave 
England,  and  feek  aftiftance  from  a  warmer  climate.  He 
fet  out  therefore  for  Naples  in  July  171 1,  and  lived  abov,^ 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  dying  at  Naples  February  the  4th 
J712-3. 

The  only  pieces  which    he  finifhed,  after  he  came  tp 
Naples,  were  The  judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  Letter 
concerning  deftgn;  which   laft  was  firft  publifhed   in  the 
edition  of  the  Charafterifticks  1732.     The  reft  of  his  time 
he  employed  in  ordering  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant 
edition.     The  feveral  prints,  then  firft  interfperfed  through 
the  work,  were  all  invented  by  himfelf,  and  defigned  under 
his  immediate  infpe<Sl:ion :  and  he  was  at  the  pains  of  draw- 
ing up  a  moft  accurate  fet  of  inftru6lions  for  this  purpofe, 
which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript.     In  the  three  volume? 
of   the  Charadlerifticks,    he    completed   the   whole   of   his 
writings,  which  he  intended  fhould  be  made  publick.    The 
firft  edition  was  publifhed  in  171 1 ;  but  the  more  complete 
and  elegant  edition,  which   has  been   the  ftandard  of  all 
editions  fmce,  was  not  publifhed  till  1713,  immediately  after 
his  death.     But  though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended  nothing 
more  for  the  publick,  yet,  in  1 7 16,  fome  of  his  letters  were 
printed  at  London  under  the  title  of.  Several  letters  written 
by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the  univerfity  :  and,    in 
1 72 1,  mr.  Toland  publifhed  Letters  from  the  right  honour- 
able the  late  earl  of  Shaftfbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  cfq;. 
Lord  Shaftefbury  is  faid  to  have  had  an  efteem  for  fuch  of 
our  divines,  though   he  treated  the   order  very  feverely  in 
general,  as  explained  chriftianity  moft  conformably   to   his 
own  principles  ;  and  it  was  under  his  particular  infpecStion, 
and  with  a  preface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  volume  of  dr. 
Whichcote's  fermons  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1698,  from 
copies,  taken,   as  it  is  faid,  in  fbort  hand,  as  they  were  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit. 

But 
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But  his  principal  ftudy  was  with  the  writings  of  antiquity ; 
and  thofe,  which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral  works 
of  Xenophon,  Horace,  the  Commentaries  and  Enchiridion 
of  EpIcStetus,  as  publifhed  by  Arrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus. 
From  thefe  he  formed  to  himfelf  the  plan  of  his  phrlofophy  : 
and  the  idea,  which  he  had  framed  to  himfelf  of  philofo- 
phy  in  general,  may  be  beft  comprehended  from  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  his,  where,  addrefling  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  a 
correfpondent,  he  fays,  "  Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more 
^'  than  two  real  diftlncSl:  philofophies  :  the  one  derived  from 
*^  Socrates,  and  pafling  Into  the  old  academick,  the  peripa- 
*'  tetick,  and  ftoick ;  the  other  derived  in  reality  from  De- 
*'  mocritus,  and  pafling  into  the  Cyrenaick,  and  Epicurean. 
**  For  as  for  that  mere  fceptick  or  new  academick,  it  had  no 
*'  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exerclfe  of  fophlftry,  ra- 
*'  ther  than  a  philofophy.  The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  two 
*'  philofophies  recommended  a6lion,  concernment  in  civil 
"  affairs,  religion,  &c.  the  fecond  derided  all  this,  and 
*'  advlfed  ina61-ion  and  retreat.  And  good  reafon :  for  the 
'^  firft  maintained,  that  fociety  right  and  wrong,  were  found- 
*'  ed  in  nature,  and  that  nature  had  a  meaning,  and  was 
"  herfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her  wits,  well-governed,  and 
*'  adminiftered  by  one  fimple  and  perfect  intelligence.  The 
*'  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made  providence  and  dame 
*'  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doating  old  woman.  So  the 
*'  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence.  Anus  fatidica  ftoi- 
*'  corum  'w^imcc.  The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  philofophies 
*f  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  fecial,  theiftick :  the  fecond  the 
General  *'  contrary."  Every  page  of  lord  Shafteft)ury's  writings  fliew 
diaioftary,  him  to  havc  been  a  zealous  aflertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and 
art.  Shattef-  thelftlck  fyftem  :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems 
ury,not.K.  ^-q  j^^^^  been  the  Incultaing  thefe  two  principles,  viz.  that 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adminifters  and  confults  for 
the  whole,  to  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  general  evil  and 
difordcr,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  po- 
litical or  focial  animal,  whofe  conftitutlon  can  only  find 
its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  purfuit  and  exerclfe  of  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues.  Numerous  havc  been  the  adver- 
farles  and  anfwercrs  of  lord  Shaftefbury  and  his  principles : 
fuch  however  has  been  his  fate,  that,  while  fome,  only 
captivated  with  his  wit  and  humour,  have  highly  extolled 
him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely,  though  bearing 
no  relation  to  his  philofophy  ;  and  others  on  the  oppofite 
fide  have  been  wholly  employed  In  cenfuring  thefe  freedoms, 
his  real  fyftem  and  opinions  havc  in  a  manner  been  over- 
looked 'y 
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looked  ;  or  treated  at  leaft  as  a  vifionary  fcheme  of  his  own 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue,  though  they  may  be 
proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  fadl'  no  other  than  the  con- 
curring fentlments  of  the  bed  writers  among  the  ancients. 

COOPER  (Thomas)  a  learned  Engllfh  bifliop,  was 
born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  151 7,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
college  ;  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  gain- 
ed a  high  reputation,  he  was  elected  firil  demi,  then  proba- 
tioner in  the  year  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow  the  year  after.  Wood's 
He  quitted  his  fellowfhip  in  the  year  1546,  being  then  mar- ^^^^''^ 
ried,  as  it  is  fuppofcd  ;  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the 
crown,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  and  taking 
a  bachelor's  degree,  praftifed  in  that  faculty  at  Oxford,  ibid. 
He  did  this,  becaufe  he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  prote- 
ftant  religion  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  death  of  that  queen, 
returned  to  his  former  ftudy  of  divinity.  Upon  the  i8th  of 
March,  1566-7,  he  took  a  do6tor  of  divinity's  degree,  and 
about  that*  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  ibid. 
In  1569,  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year 
after  bilhop  of  Lincoln.  Upon  the  27th  of  July,  1572,  he 
preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  in  vindication  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  its  liturgy ;  to  which  an  anfwer 
was  fent  him  by  a  difafFe£ted  perfon,  which  anfwer  mr  * 
Strype  hath  printed  at  length  in  his  Annals  of  the  reformati- 
on.    In  the  year  1577,  the  queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  Vol.  II.  p. 
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ftop  to  thofe    publick  exerclfes,  called  Prophefyings,  in  his  ' 
diocefe.     Thefe  prophefyings  were   grounded  upon    i  Cor. 
xiv.  3T.    "  Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,    that  all  may 
"  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted."     They  were  fet  on 
foot  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  about  the  year  157 1  ; 
and  confifted  of  conferences  among  the  clergy,  for  the  bet- 
ter improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  another,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  fcripture  and  divinity  ;  but  in   1577  were  generally 
fuppreiTed,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  feminarles   of 
puritanifm.     In  the  year  1584  he  was  tranflated  to   thq^  bi-strype's 
fhoprick  of  Winchefter;    which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  aonals,  voU 
with  papifts,  he  petitioned  the  privy  council  to  fupprefs  them,**P*5°* 
and  among  other  methods  propofed,    "  that  an  hundred  or 
"  two  of  obftinate  recufants,    lufty  men,    well  able  to   la- 
"  hour,  might  by  fome  convenient  commliTion  be  taken  up, 
''  -and  be  fent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  where- 
*'  by  the  country  fliould  be  dilburdened  of  a  company   of 
*'  dangerous  people,   and  the  reft  that  remained  be  put  inj^i^^  vol, 
"  fome  fear."  IU.'p.  a^o. 
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This  reverend  and  holy  bifhop,  as  mr.  Wood  calls  him, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  William  Parry's  treafon,  put  out  an 
order  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
queen's  life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefeof  Winche- 
fter  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  November  1588,  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Crofs,  that  being  a  day  of  publick  thankfgiving,  as 
well  for  the  queen's  acceliion  to  the  throne,  as  for  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  Spanifh  armada.  He  died  at  Winchefter 
upon  the  29th  of  April  1594,  and  w^ls  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral there.  Over  his  grave,  vi^hich  is  on  the  fouth  fide  the 
choir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  vyith  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion  in  profe  and  verfe. 

Kis  v/ritings  v^ere,  i .  The  epitome  of  chronicles  from  the 
17th  year  after  Chriil  to  1540,  and  from  thence  afterwards 
to  the  year  ^560,  Lond.  1560,  4to.  the  two  firft  parts  of 
this  chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far  as  the 
17th  year  after  Chriil,  were  compofed  by  Thomas. Lanquet, 
a  young  m.an  of  twenty  four  years  old  :  but  he  -dying  imma- 
turely,  mr.  Cooper  finifhed  the  work,  and  publimed  it  under 
the  title  of  Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  running,  title  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle.  A  faulty 
edition  of  this  work  v/as  publiilied  furreptitioufly  in  1559  : 
but  that  of  1560  was  revifed  and  corrected  by  mr.  Cooper. 
2.  Thefaurus  linguae  Romanae  &  Britannicae,  &c.  and 
Diftionarium  hiftoricum  &  poeticum.  Land.  1565,  folio. 
This  dictionary  was,  fo  much  efteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
Athen.  that  fne  endeavoured,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the 
Oxon.  author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  flie  could.  It  is  an 
See  art.  improvement  ofBibliotheca  Eliotae,  Elyot's  library  or  diCfi- 
Elyot.  onary,,  printed  at  London  in  1541,  or,  as  fome  think,  jt 
Wood,  &c.  is  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens's  Thefaurus  linguae  latino, 
and  out  of  Frifii  lexicon  Latuio-Teutonicum.  3.  A  brief 
-expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  ufually 
are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,  on  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,  4^^-  4*  -^  Sermon  at 
Lincoln  1575,  Lond.  8vo.  5.  Twelve  Sermons,  1580,  4to, 
6.  An  Admonition  to  the  people  of  England,  wherein  are 
anfwered  not  only  the  flanderous  untruths,  reproachfully  ut- 
tered by  Martin,  the  libeller,  but  alfo  many  other  crimes  by 
Ibme  of  his  brood,  ohjeB:cd.  generally  againit  all  bifhops  and 
the  chief  of  the  clergy,  purpofely  to  deface  and  difcredit  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.  This  was  an 
anfwcr  to  John  ap  Henry's  books  againft  the  eftabliflied 
church,  publiftied  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar- Prelate. 
Ap   Henry,     or    his    club    of   puritans,     replied    to    the 
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biftiop's  book,  ih  two  ludicrous  pamphlets,  intitlcd,   Ha' yeStrypeand 
any  work  for  a  Cooper  ?  and  More  work  for  a  Cooper.  Wood,  as 

The  charac^ter  of  this  bifhop  has  been  reprefented   in  an  ^  °''^' 
advantageous  light,  by  feveral  writers.    One  ftiles  him  a  very  Bald  fcript. 
learned  man;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng-^^'"^* 
lifti  and  Latin  languages.     Another  fays,  that  he  v/as  a  man  Goodwin  de 
pf  grieat  gravity,  learning,  and  holinefs  of  life,     f'  He  was,  prsfuiibus. 
"  fays  Anthony  Wood,  furnilhed  with  all  kind  of  learning, 
"  almoft  beyojKl  all  his  contemporaries,  and  not  only  adorn- 
''  ed  the  pulpit  with  his  fermons,    but   aifo  the  common- 
"  wealth  of  learning  with  his  writings."   ^'  Of  him,  fays  fir  Athen. 
"  John  Harrington,  I  can  fay  much,  and  I  fliouid  do  him  O^on. 
<'  great  wrong,  if  I  fliould  fay  nothing  :  for  he  was  indeed  ^  ^"«^j"«''- 
."  a  reverend  man,    very  well  learned,    exceeding  induftri- Se^of  the 
*'  ous  ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a  great  praife  church  of 
«<  to  him,  and  a  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,    he  v/rote  ^"^^a"^  in 
"  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.     His  life  ^a^eth  and 
"  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  fome  fort  faint- king 
''  like;  for,  if  it  is  faint-like  to  live  unreprovable,  to  bear  J^."^"'^ 
"  a   crofs  patiently,    to  forgive  great  injuries   freely,    this  [^'^"  j.}^^*J" 
"  man's  example  is  fampleieis  in  this  age."     He  married  a  rafter  and 
wife  at  Oxford,   by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  ;    but  he  hiitory  of 
was  not  happy  with  her,  (he  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  of^thofe^^* 
"  The  whole  univerfity,  fir  John  Harrington  tells  us,  in  re- times  Lond. 
"  verence  of  the  man,  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  1653,  8vo. 
"  to  feparate  her  from  him  by  pubiick  authority,  and  fo  to^*  ^^*  ^^' 
"  fet  him  frce^  being  the  innocent  party  :  but  he  would  by 
''  no  means  agree  thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  iri- 
''  firmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried  ;  and  to  divorce 
*'  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  condu<5l  with 
"  fo  great  a  fcandal." 

COOPER  (Samuel)  a  very  eminent  Englifh  painter, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1609,  and  bred  up  under 
the  care  and  difcipline  of  mr.  Hofkins,  his  uncle :  but  de- 
rived the  moft  confiderable  advantages  from  the  obfervations 
which  he  made  on  the  works  of  Van  Dyck,  infomuch  that 
he  was  commonly  flyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little.  His  pen- 
cil was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only ;  and  indeed  be- 
low that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  be 
wifhed.  But  for  a  face,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it, 
namely,  the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  re- 
lievo, and  noble  fpirit,  tlie  foftncfs  and  tender  livelinefs  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of 
the  hair,  his  talent  was  fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  nation,  it  may  whhout  vanity  be  affirmed,  he 
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was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  moft  famous  Italians ;  and  that  hard- 
ly any  one  of  his  predecefTors  has  ever  been  able  to  fhew  fo 
much  perfedlion  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  The  high  prices 
his  works  fold  at,  and  the  great  efleem  they  were  in  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were  abundant  proofs  of  their 
great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame  of  this  mafter  through- 
out all  parts  of  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  mafter  and 
uncle  mr.  Hofkins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  ; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  his  ne- 
phew's performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  part- 
nerfhip  with  him.  His  jealoufy  increafed,  and  he  difTolved 
it ;  leaving  our  artift  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as 
he  did,  moft  of  the  bufmefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He 
drew  king  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleve- 
land, the  duke  of  York,  and  moft  of  the  court :  but  the 
two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  king  offered  150I. 
for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  mr.  Cooper  car- 
rying the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
there,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fize  for  the 
court  of  England  j  for  which  his  widow  received  a  penfion 
during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerable  to  mr.  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his 
fkill  in  mufick  ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  heft  lutenifts, 
as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  fpent 
feveral  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with 
the  greateft  men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  country, 
and  by  his  works  more  univerfally  known  in  all  parts  of 
chriftendom.  He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1672,  at  63 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields ; 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  fet  over  him,  with  a 
Latin  infcription  upon  it. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  to- 
gether with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  mr.  Hof- 
kins, their  uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature  ; 
and  going  beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He 
alfo  did  landfchapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was 
accounted  an  admirable  draught's-man. 

COPERNICUS  (NicoLAUs)  an  eminent  aftrono- 
mer,  was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruflia  on  the  19th  of  January 
in  the  year  1472.  He  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he 
iludied  philofophy   and  phyfick.     His  genius  in   the  mean 
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time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematicks,  which  he  pur- 
liied  through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  perfpeftive  par- 
ticularly :  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  have  draw*  a 
very  good  piclure  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs. 
He  had  formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate 
a  journey  into  Italy  :  and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  queft 
of  natural  knowledge,  fhould,  as  he  very  juflly  imagined,  be 
able  not  only  barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught, 
but  exactly  to  delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was 
worthy  of  his  notice.  This  was  his  motive,  and  a  good  one 
too,  for  cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet 
out  for  Italy,  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
but  ftaid  at  Bononia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with 
the  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  place  Dominlcus  Ma- 
ria ;  whofe  converfation  however,  and  company  he  affected, 
not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  affiftant  to  him  in  making 
obfervations.  From  thence  he  pafTed  to  Rome,  where  he 
no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  prefently  Confidered  as  not  in- 
ferior to  the  famous  Regiomontanus  ;  and  acquired,  in  fhort, 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  ma- 
thematicks, which  he  taught  with  much  applaufe  a  long  time 
in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome  aftronomical  obfervations 
there  about  the  year  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  be- 
gan to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathematicks,  to  correct 
the  prefent  fyfl:em  of  aftronomy  which  prevailed.     He  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf,  but  that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  world, 
formed  by  an  all-wife  and  all-powerful  being,  muft  be  lefs 
embarrafled  and  irregular,    than  that  fyftem  fuppofed.     He 
fet  himfelf  therefore  to  colledt   all  the  books,    which   had 
been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftronomers,    and  to  exa- 
mine all  the  various  hypothefes  they  had  invented,  for  the 
folution  of  the  various  phaenomena  of  the  heavens :  to  try, 
if  a  more  fymmctrical  order  and  conftitution  of  the  parts  of 
the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a  more  juft  and  ex- 
quifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftablifhed,   than  what  the 
aftronomers  of  thofe  times  fo  eafily  admitted.    But  of  all  their 
hypothefes,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of  the  Pytha-f 
goraeans  :  which  made  the  fun  to  be  the  center  of  the   fy- 
ftem, and  fuppofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun, 
but  round  its  own  axis  alfo.     He  thought  he  difcerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that  all  that  em- 
barrafs  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and  eccentricks,  which 
attended  the  Ptolemaick  hypothefis,  would  here  be  entirely 
removed, 
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This  fyftem  then  he  began  to  conlider  and  to  write  upon, 
when  he  was  about  five  and  thirty  years  old.  He  em- 
ployed himfclf  in  contemplating  the  phrenomena  carefully; 
In  mathematical  calculations  ;  in  examining  the  obfervations 
of  the  ancients ;  in  making  new  obfervations  of  his 
own:  and  after  more  than  twenty  years,  chiefly  fpent 
in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfection,  and 
cftablifhed  that  fyftcm  of  the  world,  which  gofes  by  his 
name,  and  is  now  univerfally  received.  This  he  performed 
in  a  work,  intitled,  De  revolutionibus  orbium  caeleftium  : 
which  work,  though  he  had  employed  fo  much  pains  and 
time  about,  and  had  finifhed  at  laft  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  itj  fomewhat  afraid  to'publifh. 
''  I  have  long  doubted  with  myfelf,  fays  he,  whether  I 
*'  fliould  venture  my  Cortimentaries  upon  the  motich  of  the 
*'  earth  abroad ;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  imitate 
*'  the  Pythagorasans  in  this  refpedt  alfo,  who  were  wont  to 
*'  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  philofophy,  not  to  the 
"  publick,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only."  And  he 
^dds  afterwards,  that  "  the  novelty  of  his  opinion  had  al- 
^'  moft  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publifhing  his 
''  book  ;  which  had  indeed  now  lain  in  his  efcrutore,  not 
''  nine  years  only,  which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  but 
*'  almolt  four  times  nine  years."  At  length,  however,  by 
the  importunity  of  his  friends,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let 
it  come  out ;  but  a  copy  of  it  was  no  fooner  brought  to 
him,  than  he  was  prefently  feized  with  a  violent  effufion  of 
blood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Some  have  almoft 
been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (for  he  had  all  his 
life  long  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health)  to  the  anxiety  and 
terrors  he  was  under  from  the  offence,  which  he  knew  he 
Ihould  give  to  the  bigotted  part  of  his  countrymen ;  who 
are  always  fure  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
reafonable  and  well-grounded,  and  to  perfecute  the  authors 
of  novelties  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Much  of  this 
ufage,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  felt,  if  death  had  not  in- 
tercepted him  :  for,  as  Gaffendus  who  has  written  his  life 
tells  us,  his  Work  was  fcarccly  abroad,  when  "  a  little  petty 
''  fchoolmafter  of  Elburg,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  mob, 
*'  brought  him  upon  the  iiiage,  as  Ariftophanes  did  Socrates, 
"  and  ridiculed  his  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
'<'  eartii."  He  died  the  24th  of  May  1543,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worms 
by  his  mother's  brother  Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  biihop 
pf  that  place.     He  was  not  only  the  greatell  of  aftronomers, 
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but  incomparably  fkilled  in  other  parts  of  fcience  and  learn- 
ing, and  a  perfe(5l  mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  : 
toall  which  he  joined  fo  much  piety  and  innocence  of  man- 
ners, as  might  ferve  for  a  pattern  to  all  the  world  ;  qui 
pouvoit  fervir  d'exemple  a  tout  le  monde.  This  revival  oflfaac  Bul- 
the  Pvthaeorick  fyftem  by  Copernicus  gave  occafion,  fays  ^^^^^'"^ 
Gaiiendus,  to  our  countryman  Cjilbert  to  rrame  his  magne-  faiences, 
tick  philofophy  ;  which  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  the  in  vir.  Co- 
attradiive  power  in  magnets  and  magnetick  bodies  arifes  fromP'^^"P'33"* 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.  While  Coper- 
nicus was  reviving  this  fyftem,  and  labouring  to  explain  and 
eftablifh  it,  fome  of  his  friends  objecSted,  that  fuppofmg  it 
true,  that  is,  fuppofmg  the  fun  at  reft  in  the  center  of  the 
univer/e,  and  the  earth  moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 
muft  needs  undergo  the  fame  phafes  with  the  moon  :  to 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  "  pofterity  would  pro- 
''  bably  difcover  that  it  didfo."  This  prophefy  of  Coperni- 
cus was  fulfilled  by  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,  who  flrft 
made  the  difcovery  with  the  telefcope,  and  thereby  wonder* 
fully  confirmed  the  Copernican  fyftem  :  for  which  however 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  not 
fuffered  to  come  out,  till  he  had  recanted  his  opinion  ;  that 
is,  till  he  had  renounced  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  This 
Ihews  us,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  trouble,  which  Coper- 
nicus expefted  from  the  novelty  of  his  fcheme,  was  not  with- 
out a  reafonable  foundation. 

CORBET  (Richard)   an  ingenious  poet,    and  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet, 
and  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     He  was  Blographla 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,    and  fent  from  thence  to  ^"^a"'^*"* 
Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1598,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Chrift-church.     He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  ;    and  afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  an 
eminent  preacher.    His  wit  and  eloquence  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  king  James   I.   who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary  j  and  in  the  year  1620,  promoted  him 
to  the  deaner)'  of  Chrift-church.     He  was  at  this  time  a 
-doctor  in  divinity,  vicar   of  Caftington  near  Woodftock  inlaid. 
Oxfordfliire,  and  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Sarum.    ^^^^^^^^^'* 
the  year  1629,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Oxford;  andoxon. 
in   1632,    tranfiated  to  that  of  Norwich.     In   his  younger 
years  he  wrote  feveral   pieces   of  poetry,  but  with  no  defign 
of  publilhing  them  5   and  we  learn  from  one  of  them,    that 
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he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at  what 
time.     There  is  extant  in  the  Mufaeum  Afhmolaeanum  a  fu^ 
neral  oration  in  Latin,  by  dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  A.  D.  1612.     He  died   in  the  year  1635,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  foon  after 
a  large  freeftone,  of  a  fandy  colour,  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
whereon  a  Latin  infcription  engraven  on  a-plate  of  brafs  was 
faftened,  which  runs  thus  in  Englifh  :   "  Richard  Corbet, 
*'  do£l:or  of  divinity,  firft  ftudent,  then  dean  of  Chrift-church 
'^  in  Oxford,  and  next  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  from  thence  tranf- 
*'  lated  hither,  and  from  thence  to  heaven,  July  28,  1635." 
Mr.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  confecrated  bifhop 
"  of  Oxford,  though  in  fome  refpecSls  unworthy  of  fuch  an 
Athenae      "  oiEce ;"  but  the  grounds  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear. 
^^^^'         Some  have  furmifed,  that  mr.  Wood  might  think  the  cha- 
ra£ler  of  a  poet  too  light  for,  and  inconfiftent  with,  that  of 
a  bifhop  ;  to  which  we  fhall  further  add,  that  bifhop  Corbet 
has,  in  one  of  his  poems,    treated  fome  of  the  fuperflitions 
of  the  Roman  catholicks,  their  veneration  efpecially  for  re- 
Jiques,  and  the  many  forgeries  praitifed  in  that  refpe61:,  in  a 
very  ludicrous  manner.     Now,  though  we  would  not  infi- 
nuate  by  any  means,  that  mr.  Wood  was  a  papifl,  yet  it  is 
well  known,    that  ridicule    exerted  in  matters  of  religion, 
even  againfl  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been  agreeable  to  perfons 
of  his  great  zeal  and  piety  ;  and  this,    it  is  not  improbable, 
might  make  him  think  our  author  not  grave  enough  for  a 
bifhop. 

After  bifhop  Corbet's  death,  a  colledion  of  his  poems  was 
publifhed,  under  the  title  of  Poeti  caflromata,  in  8vo.  London, 
1647-8  ;  and  another  edition  of  them  in  a  thin  duodecimo  in 
1672,  dedicated  to  fir  Edward  Bacon  of  Redgrave-hall  in 
Suffolk.  After  the  dedication  follows  an  advertifement, 
wherein  we  are  told,  that  "  upon  reprinting  thefe  poems, 
f  diligent  fearch  was  made  to  perfeft  them,  which  were  ve- 
*'  ry  imperfe6lly  printed  before ;  and  that,  though  in  this 
^'  edition  there  are  but  few  new  poems,  yet  we  may  find 
*'  many  of  them  more  perfect  than  before  :  for  in  fome  there 
f'  are  fix,  and  in  others  four,  and  in  many,  two  lines,  added 
*'  from  perfe£i:er  copies,  which  were  left  out  in  the  former 
^'  impreilion.'"  As  bifhop  Corbet's  works  are  but  feldom  to 
be  met  with,  we  will  give  our  reader  a  fample  of  his  poetry 
in  fome  verfes  he  addreiTed  to  his  fon  Vincent,  while  a  child ; 
for  he  had  married  Alice  the  daughter  of  dr.  Leonard  Hut- 
ten,  vicar  of  Flower  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  whom  he  had 
Wood,  &c.t^ns  fon,  named  after  his  grandfather. 

What 
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What  I  (hall  leave  thee,  none  can  tell ; 

But  all  (hall  fay,  I  wifh  thee  well. 

I  wifh  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghoftly  health. 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to  thee ; 

So  much  of  either  might  undo  thee. 

I  wifh  thee  learning,  not  for  fhow. 

Enough  for  to  inftru61:,  and  know : 

Not  fuch  as  gentlemen  require, 

To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire. 

I  wifh  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces. 

Thy  father's  fortunes,  and  his  places, 

I  wifh  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court. 

Not  to  build  on,  but  to  fupport ; 

To  keep  thee,  not  in  doing  many 

Oppreflions,  but  from  fufFering  any. 

I  wifh  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 

Nor  lazy,  nor  contentious  days  : 

And  when  thy  foul  and  body  part. 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art. 

Poems,  edit.  1672,  pag.  35. 

CORELLI,  a  name  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  recollect  no  memoirs,  which  give 
any  account  of  the  man.  This  we  fuppofe  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  profeffion  :  for  he  was  an  Italian 
mufician,  and  director  of  the  pope's  choir  at  Rome.  Now 
it  feldom  happens,  that  mere  muficians  are  authors  ;  and  as 
feldom,  that  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  authors.  Hence 
it  is,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  Corelli,  but  his  har- 
monious compofitions,  which  are  deemed  mofl  excellent  and 
inimitable.  Many  connoifleurs  are  of  opinion,  that  Corelli 
was  one  of  thofe,  of  whom  it  may  jufl-ly  be  faid,  that  na- 
ture has  produced  in  his  way,  nil  fimile  aut  fecundum,  no- 
thing equal  or  ever  fecond  to  him  :  although  his  art  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  ever  fince,  and  is  ftill  in  the  highefl 
efleem.  An  entertaining  writer  has  preferved  an  anecdote 
of  him,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  had  it,  v/hich 
(hews,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  apt 
to  be  hurt  by  any  fort  of  inattention  to  his  performance, 
"  While  the  famous  Corelli  at  Rome,  fays  he,  was  playing 
*'  fome  mufical  compofition  of  his  own,  to  a  feleft  company 
*'  in  the  private  apartment  of  his  patron-cardinal,  he  ob- 
f'  fervedj  in  the  height  of  his  harmony,  his  eminence  was 
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"  engaging  in  a  detached  converfation  j  upon  which  he  fud- 

"  denly  flopped  fhort,  and  gently  laid  down  his  inftrument, 

''  The  cardinal,  furprifed  at   the  unexpected  ceflation,  afk- 

"  ed  him,    if  a  firing  was   broke  ?  to  which  Corelli,  in  an 

''  honell  confcioufnefs  of  what  was  due  to  his  mufick,  re- 

<'  plied.  No,  fir  J    I  was  only  afraid  I  interrupted  bufinefs. 

"  His  eminence,  Tays  our  relater,  who  knew  that  a  genius 

''  could  never  fhew  itfelf  to  advantage,  where  it  had  not  its 

CoHe  'cib-  "  Proper  regards,  took  this  reproof  in  good  part,  and  broke 

ber  by  him-  "  ofF  his  converfation,    to  hear  the  whole  concerto  -played 

(elf,  p.  481.  "  over  again." 

Corelli  was  fo  affected  with  the  chara6ler  and  abilities  of  our 
famous  Harry  Purcel,  that,  as  fame  reports,  he  declared  him 
to  be  then  the  only  thing  in  England  worth  feeing.  Accord- 
ingly he  refolved  upon  a  journey  hither,  on  purpofe  to  vifit 
him ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  died  upon  the  road  :  others 
fay,  that  he  died  at  Rome  about  the  year  1733. 

CORNARO  (Lewis)  a  Venetian  of  noble  extradlion, 
and  memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age :  for 
he  was  more  than  an  hundred  years  old,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Padua  in  the  year  1565.  Amongft 
other  little  performances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intitled, 
De  vitas  fobriae  commodis,  that  is.  Of  the  advantages  of  a 
temperate  life :  of  which  we  will  here  give  fome  account, 
not  o^ly  becaufe  it  will  very  well  illuftrate  the  life  and  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Cornaro,  but  may  alfo  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  thofe, 
who  take  the  fummum  bonum,  or  chief  good  of  life,  to  con- 
fifl  in  good  eating. 

He  was  moved,  it  feems,  to  compofe  this  little  piece,  at 
the  requeft  and  for  the  benefit  of  fome  ingenious  young  men, 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard  :  who,  having  long  fmce  loll  their 
parents,  and  feeing  him  then  8 1  years  old,  in  a  fine  florid 
ilate  of  healih,  were  vaflly  defirous  to  know  of  him  what  it 
was  that  enabled  him  to  preferve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind 
in  a  found  body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.  He  defcribes  to  them 
therefore  his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  the  regimen  he 
had  always  purfued,  and  was  then  purfuing.  He  tells  them, 
that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  very  intemperate  j  that 
this  intemperance  had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous 
diforders ;  that  from  the  35th  to  the  4Cth  year  of  his  age, 
he  fpent  his  nights  and  days  in  the  utmoft  anxiet)'  and  pain ; 
and  that  in  fhort,  his  life  was  grown  a  burden  to  him.  The 
phyficians  however,  as  he  relates,  notwithflanding  all  tlie 
yain  and  fruitlefs  efforts  which  they  had  m^ide  to  reflore 
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him,  told  him,  that  the're  was  one  medicine  flill  remaining, 
which  had  never  been  tried,  but  .which,  if  he  could^but  pre- 
vail with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance,  might  free  him 
in  time  from  all  his  complaints  :  and  that  was  a  regular  and 
temperate  way  of  living.  They  added  moreover,  that  un- 
lefs  he  refolved  to  apply  inftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would  foon 
become  defperate  ;  and  there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of  re- 
covering him.  Upon  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  no- 
thing;, but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of 
body.  But  this  at  firft  was  very  difagreeable  to  him  :  he 
wanted  to  live  again  in  his  old  manner  j  and  he  did  indulge 
himfelf  in  a  freedom  of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  phyficians  indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to 
his  own  uneafinefs  and  detriment.  Driven  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  necellity  of  the  thing,  and  exerting  refolutely 
all  the  powers  of  his  underftanding,  he  grew  at  laft  con- 
firmed in  a  fettled  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  temperance  : 
by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  all  his  diforders  had  left 
him  in  lefs  than  a  year  ;  and  he  had  been  a  firm  and  healthy 
man  from  that  time  to  this. 

To  fhew  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  a- 
gainft  the  ill  efFe6ls  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  ac- 
cident which  befei  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day 
being  out  in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat 
faiier  than  ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturn- 
ed, and  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the 
ground.  His  head,  his  arms,  his  whole  body  were  very 
much  bruifed;  and  one  of  his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint. 
He  was  carried  home  ;  and  the  phyficians  feeing  how  griev- 
oufly  he  was  mauled,  concluded  it  impoffible  that  he  fhould 
live  three  days  to  an  end.  They  were  mifiiaken  however, 
for  by  bleeding  and  evacuating  medicines,  the  ufual  method 
of  treating  in  fuch  cafes,  he  prefently  recovered,  and  ar- 
rived at  his  old  ftability  and  firmnefs. 

Some  fenfualifts,  as  it  appears,  had  objected  to  his  man- 
ner of  living  ;  and,  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of 
their  own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mor- 
tify one's  appetites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old ; 
fince  all  that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  fixty-five,  could  not 
properly  be  called  vita  viva,  fed  vita  mortua;  not  a  living 
life,  but  a  dead  life,  "  Now,  fays  'te,.  to  fhew  thefegentle- 
*'  men  how  much  they  are  miftaken,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
*-''  the  fatisfadions  and^  pleafures,  which  I  myfelf  enjoy  in 
''  this  eighty-third  year  of  my  age.     In  the  firfl  place  1  am 
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^^  always  well,  and  fo  a£tive  withal,  that  I  can  with  eafe 
''  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  flat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 
"  high  mountains.     In  the  next  place,  I  am  always  chear- 
"  ful,  pleafant,  perfe6tly  contented,    and   free  from  all  per- 
"  turbation,    and  every   uneafy  thought.     I  have  none    of 
*'  that  faftidium  vitas,  that  fatiety  of  life,  fo  often  to  be  met 
*'  with  in  perfons  of  my  age.     I  frequently  converfe   with 
*'  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  fpend  much  of  my  time 
*'  in  reading  and  writing.     Thefe  things  I  do,   juft  as  op- 
*'  portunity  ferves,  or  my  humour  invites  me  ;  and  all  in  my 
*'  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is  as  com- 
*'  modious  and  elegant  a  feat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age 
*'  can  fhew  ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  exaft  proportions 
*'  of  architecSfure,  and  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  an  equal  fhel- 
''  ter  againft  heat  and  cold.     I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my 
*'  gardens,    of  which  I  have  many,  whofe  borders  are  re- 
*'  frefhed  with  ftreams   of  running  water.      I  fpend  fome 
*'  months  in  the  year  at  thofe  Eugancan  hills,  where  I  have 
'^  another  commodious  houfe  with  gardens  and  fountains  : 
*'  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds 
*'  in  beauties  from  the  many  ftruftures,   woods,  and  rivu- 
"  lets  that  encompafs  it.     1  frequently  make  excurfions  to 
''  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,    for  the  fake  of  feeing 
"  my  friends,  and  converfing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and 
*'  fciences  :    architects,    painters,  ftatuaries,  muficians,  and 
'^  even  hufbandmen.     I  contemplate  their  works,  compare 
<'  them  with  the  ancients,   and  am  always  learning  fome- 
•    "  thing,  which  it  is  agreeable  to  know.     I  take  a  view  of 
•'  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  publick  buildings,  temples, 
«'  fortifications  :  and  nothing  efcapes   me,  which  can  afford 
"  the  leail:  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.     Nor  are  thefe 
"  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfections  of  great 
**  age  ;  for  I  enjoy  ail  my  fenfes  in  perfect  vigour  ;  my  tafte 
"  fo  very  much,  that  I  have  a  better  rclifh  for  the  plaineft 
*'  food   now,    than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when 
"  formerly  immerfed  in  a  life  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  you 
**  fee  what  a  portion  of  fire  and  fpirit  I  have  flill  left  within 
*'  me,  know,  that  I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy, 
"  full  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleafantry  ;   and,  as  I  fay,  if  a 
*'  Greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very  healthy  and  happy,  for 
"  WTiting  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  feventy  three,  why  fhould 
"  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have  writ- 
*'  ten  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten  years  older  ?  In  fhort,  that 
*'  no   pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,    I 
*^  pleafe  myfelf  daily  with  contemplating  that  immortality, 
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*'  which  I  think  I  fee  in  the  fucceflion  of  my  pofterity.    Fqj 
*'  every  rime  I  return  home,   I  meet  eleven  grandchildren, 
"  all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother  ;  all  in  fine 
*'  health  ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  difcern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of 
"  good    behaviour.     I   am  often   amufed  by  their  finging  ; 
*'  nav,  I  often  fmg  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice  is  louder 
**  and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before.  Thefe 
"  are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age  ;  from  which, 
''  I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 
"  morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a   living,  a£l:ive,    plea- 
*'  fant  life,  which   I  would  not   change  with   the   robufteft 
*'  of  thofe  youths,  who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of 
*'  the  fenfes,  becaufe  I, know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thou- 
*'  fand  difeafes,  and  a  thoufand  kinds  of  death.     I,  on  the 
*'  contrary,   am  free  from  all  fuch  apprehenfions  :    from  the 
*'  apprehenfion  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have  nothing  for  a  dif- 
'*'  eafe  to  feed  upon  j    from  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  be- 
*'  caufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reaibn.     Befides,  death,  I  am 
*«  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.     I  know  that  (barring  ac- 
*'  cidents)  no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.     I  muft  be  dif- 
*'  folved  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  hu- 
''  mour  is  confumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no 
*'  longer  life  to  the  dying  taper.     But  fuch  a  death  as  this 
*'  cannot  happen  of  a  fudden.     To  become  unable  to  walk 
'*  and  reafon,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth, 
"  from  all  which  evils  I  am  far  enough  at  prefent,  muft  take 
''  a  coniiderable  portion  of  time  :  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
**  this  immortal  foul,    which  ftill  Inhabits  my  body  with  {6 
''  much  harmony  and  complacency,    will   not  eafily  depart 
*^  from  it  yet.  ^  I  verily  believe  that  I  have  many  years  to 
*'  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
*'  is  in  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  ftrift  fobriety  and  temperance, 
"  which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioufly  obferved  j  friend  as 
'*  I  am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfe."     Thus  far  this  good 
and  wife  philofopher;    who  was  known  afterwards  to  have 
prophefied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  :  for  he  Uvea,  as  we  have   obferved,  to  be  above  an 
hundred  years  old,  after  publiihing  another  tradt  in  his  95th 
year. 

CORNARO  (Helena  Lucretia)  a  learnedVe- 
netian  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Gornaro,  and 
educated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  generality  of  uni  eS?"* 
lier  fex  :  for  Ihe  was  taught  languages   and  fciences,  as  boys  tom.  vi. 
are,    and  went  through  the  philoibphy  of  the  fchools,    as  p.  229. 
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thorny  as  it  then  was.  After  having  (tudied  many  years,  flie 
took  her  degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  hril:  lady 
that  ever  was  made  a  docSi:or.  She  was  alfo  admitted  of  the 
univeiTity  of  Rome,  where  fhe  had  the  title  of  Humble  given 
her,  as  fhe  had  at  Padua  that  of  Unalterable.  She  deferved, 
they  fay,  both  thefe  tides,  fince  all  her  learning  had  not  in- 
fpired  her  with  the  Jeaft  vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable 
of  difturbing  that  calmnefs  of  fpirit  which  fhe  always  em- 
ployed in  the  deepeft  thinking.  She  made  a  vow  of  perpe- 
tual virginity  ;  and  though  all  means  were  ufed  to  perfuade 
her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpenfation  with  her  vow  obtained 
from  the  pope,  yet  fhe  remained  immoveable.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  not  believing  the  perpetual  fludy  to  which  fhe  devoted 
herfelf,  and  which  fhortened  her  days  fufficient  to  mortify 
the  flefh,  fhe  frequently  exercifed  upon  herfelf  the  difcipline 
of  flagellation  ;  as  was  difcovered  after  her  death,  though  fhe 
took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.  She  fafled  often,  and  fpent 
her  whole  time  between  fludy  and  devotion,  except  thofe  few 
hours,  when  flie  was  obliged  to  receive  vifits.  All  people 
oi'  quality  and  fafhion,  who  pail'ed  through  Venice,  were 
more  follicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  of  that 
fuperb  city.  The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  were 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Faance  to  call,  as  they  pafTed  in- 
to Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine, 
whether  what  ibmc  faid  of  her  was  true  ;  and  they  found, 
that  her  parts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the 
high  reputation  flie  had  acquired  all  over  Europe.  At  length 
that  prodigious  attachment  flie  had  fhewn  to  books,  to  thofe 
efpecially  which  were  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  im- 
paired her  conflitution  fo  much,  that  fhe  fell  into  an  illnefs, 
of  which  fhe  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685.  They 
fay  that  fhe  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year  before  it  happen- 
ed ;  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cyprefs 
tree  in  his  garden,  fhe  advifed  him  to  cut  it  down,  fmce  it 
would  do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  aca- 
demicians, called  Infecondi,  who  had  formerly  admitted  her 
of  theix  fociety,  made  odes  to  her  memory,  and  epitaphs 
without  number.  But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a 
funeral  folemnity  in  honour  of  her,  in  the  college  of  the 
Barnabite  fathers,  where  the  academy  of  the  Infecondi  ufually 
afTembled.  This  folernnity  was  conducted  with  the  highelt 
pomp  and  magmficencc  ;  and  a  defcription  of  it  v/as  publifh- 
ed  at  Padua  in  the  year  i686,  and  dedicated  to  the  mofl  fe- 
xene  republick  of  Venice.  The  whole  town  flocked  toge- 
ther 
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tlier  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academicians  made  a  funeral 
oration,  in  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Italian  eloquence, 
he  expatiated  upon  the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  the 
deceafed  ;  faying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro  had  tri- 
umphed over  three  monfters,  who  were  at  perpetual  war  with 
her  fex,  viz.  luxury,  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  that  in  this 
(he  was  fuperior  to  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Pompcy  himfelf,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  be- 
caufe  it  was  eafier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms,  than  three 
fuch  imperfeftions  and  vices,  Sfc. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  lady  was  the  author  of  any  lite- 
rary productions,  though  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  (he 
was  very  capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter)  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Roan  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1606, 
and  of  confiderable  parents,  his  father  holding  no  fmall 
places  and  honours  under  Lewis  XIII.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  time  ;  but  formed 
with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeffion,  and  having 
no  turn  for  bufmefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  given  the  publick  no  fpecimen  of  his  great  talents 
for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yet  confcious  of  pofleffing  any  fuch 
talents  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was  purely  a  trifling  affair 
of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  produClion  of  his 
firft  comedy,  called  Melite.  The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French  :  their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  all.  Corneille  was  aftonifhed  to  find 
himfelf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  pro- 
digious fuccefs  with  which  his  Melite  was  a6led.  The 
French  theatre  feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  to  flourifh  at  once ; 
and  though  deferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  of 
a  fudden  with  a  new  company  of  actors.  After  fo  happy 
an  ellay  he  continued  to  oblige  the  pubhck  with  feveral  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  kind  i  all  of  them  Indeed  inferior  to  what  . 
he  afterv/ards  produced,  but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  the  French  ha^  ietn  before.  His  Medea  came  forth 
next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed  in  part  from  Seneca  :  and 
in  1637  he  prefented  the  Cid,  another  tragedy,  in  which  he 
fhewed  the  world  how  high  his  genius  was  capable  of  rifing. 
All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid  :  it  has  been  tranflated  into  al- 
moft  all  languages  :  and  the  prodigious  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  his  time  into  a 
confederacy  againfl  it.     Some  treated  it  contemptuoufly,  o- 
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thers  wrote  againft  it.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  himfelf  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal  :  for  not  content  with  pafling 
for  a  great  minifter  of  flate,  he  muft  needs  afFe6l  to  pafs 
for  a  great  wit  too  ;  and  therefore,  though  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  fettled  a  penfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  reftrain 
himfelf  from  fecret  attempts  againft  his  play.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under  his  influence,  that  the  French  academy- 
drew  up  that  critique  upon  it,  intitl^d.  Sentiments  of  the 
French  academy  upon  the  tragi-comedy  of  Cid  :  in  which 
however,  if  they  cenfured  it  in  fome  places,  they  did  not 
fcruple  to  praife  it  very  highly  in  others.  Corneille  had  no- 
thing to  do  now,  but  to  fupport  the  vaft  reputation  he  had 
gained  ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  admirable  performances, 
publifhed  one  after  another,  which,  as  mr.  Bayle  obferves, 
"  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory, 
*'  and  afluredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient  one  of  A- 
'^  thens."  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was,  what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was,  it  is  faid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  caft, 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  his  play  Perthorite,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  famous  book  called  The  imitation  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  which  he  performed  very  finely.  He  fpoke  very  lit- 
tle in  company,  even  upon  fubjedrs  which  he  perfectly  un- 
derftood.  He  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  man  ;  not  very 
dextrous  in  making  his  court  to  the  great,  which  was  per- 
haps the  chief  reafon  why  he  never  drew  any  confiderable 
advantage  from  his  productions,  befides  that  vaft  reputation 
which  will  always  attend  them.  From  a  fpeech  which  mr. 
Racine  made  to  the  French  academy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1685,  we  may  form  the  jufteft  notions  of  our  author's 
talents.  After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  the  French 
theatre  was  in,  that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  fenfe, 
tafte,  he  fhews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed  by 
Corneille  :  "  for,  fays  he,  this  man  poflefled  at  once  all 
''  thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet;  art, 
"  force,  judgement  and  wit.  Nor  can  any  one  fufficiently 
*'  admire  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  ikill  he  fhews 
''  in  the  ©economy  of  his  fubje6ls,  his  mafterly  way  of  mov- 
"  ing  the  paflions,  the  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vaft 
"  variety  of  his  characters."  This  encomium  muft  have  the 
more  weight,  as  it  comes  from  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
who  was  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  merits  ;  and 
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Ti'ho  would  probably  have  been  the  very  man  that  he  was, 
if  he    had  had    the    luck  to  have   been   born    before   him. 
Corneille's  works    have  been  often    printed,  and   confift  of 
above  thirty  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies.    The  beft  edition  Nouvelles  d« 
of  them  is  that  of  Paris  1682,  in  four  volumes   in  i2mo.        larepubliquc 

des  lettrcs, 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas)  a  French  poet  alfo,  but  {^"g':';' 
inferior  to  Peter  Corneille,  whofe  brother  he  was.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the  academy 
of  infcriptions.  He  difcovered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ftrong 
inclination  and  genius  for  poetry :  and  afterwards  was  the 
author  of  a  great  many  dramatick  pieces,  fomc  of  which 
were  well  received  by  the  publick,  and  a61ed  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli  upon  the  8th  of  December  1709, 
aged  eighty  four  years.  The  dramatick  works  of  him  and 
his  brother  were  pubiifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1738,  in 
eleven  volumes  in  i2mo.  Befides  dramatick,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille was  the  author  of  fome  other  works  :  as,  i.  A  tranf- 
lation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  and  fome  of  his  epiftles. 
2.  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas.  3.  A  dictionary  of  arts  in 
two  volumes  in  folio.  4.  An  univerfal,  geographical,  and 
hiilorical  dictionary  in  three  volumes  in  folio.  In  the  laft 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy, 
is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  Da)  a  moft  extraordinaiy 
painter,  fo  called  from  Correggio,  a  town  in  the  duke- 
dom ofModena,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1494.  He  Frernoy,&. 
was  a  man  of  fuch  admirable  natural  parts,  that  nothing  but 
the  unhappinefs  of  his  education  hindered  him  from  being 
the  beft  painter  in  the  world.  For  his  condition  and  circum- 
fiances  were  fuch  as  gave  him  no  opportunities  of  ftudying 
either  at  Rome  or  Florence ;  or  of  confulting  the  antiques 
for  perfecting  himfelf  in  defign.  Nevcrthelefs  he  had  a 
genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  mafter  of  a  pencil  fo  wonderfully 
foft,  tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano 
having  feen  a  Leda,  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  by  him, 
for  Frederick  duke  cf  Modena,  who  intended  them  a 
prefent  to  the  emperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impofTible 
for  any  thing  of  colours  ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's 
fame  tem.pted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.  He  confidcred 
attentively  the  pidures  of  that  great  painter ;  and  after 
having  looked  on  them  a  long  time  without  breaking  filence, 
be  faid,  Anch'  io  fon  pittore,  "  I  am  ftill  a  painter."  DePiH&c. 
His  chief  works  arc  at  Modena  and  Parma.     At  the  latter 
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place  he  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  frefco,  and  fome  altar 
pieces.  This  artifl:  is  remarkable  for  having  borrowed  no- 
thing frvom  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  new 
in  his  pictures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his 
pencil ;  and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good. 
His  out-lines  are  not  correal,  but  their  gufto  is  great.  He 
found  out  certain  natural  and  unaffe6ted  graces  for  his 
madonnas,  his  faints,  and  little  children,  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  him.  His  pencil  was  both  eafy  and  delightful  : 
and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted  with  great  ftrength, 
great  heightening,  and  livelinefs  of  colours,  in  which  none 
furpafied  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  diftribute  his 
lights  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  himfelf ; 
which  gave  a  great  force  and  great  roundnefs  to  his  figures. 
This  manner  confifts  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then 
making  it  lofe  itfelf  infenfibly  in  the  dark  fhadowings, 
which  he  placed  out  of  the  mafles.  In  the  conduct  and 
finiftiing  of  a  picture,  he  is  faid  to  have  done  wonders  ;  for 
he  painted  with  fo  much  union,  that  his  greateft  works  feem 
to  have  been  finifhed  within  the  compafs  of  one  day :  and 
appear,  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a  looking  glafs.  His  land- 
fchapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figures. 

Correggio  fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  his  life  at  Parma;  and 
notwithftanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the 
high  reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
always  obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family,  which  was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  and 
modeft  in  his  behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much 
lamented  in  1534,  when  he  was  but  forty  years  of  age.  The 
caufe  of  his  death  was  a  little  lingular.  Going  to  receive 
fifty  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  in  a  fort 
of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos.  This  was  a  great 
weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to  carry  it,  though  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fatigued ; 
in  which  condition,  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water,  he 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life, 

CORYATE  (Thomas)  a  very  extraordinary  perfon, 
who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was 
the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Somerfet- 
Wooa's  fhire,  in  the  year  1577.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Glou- 
Athen.  ceflrer  hall  in  Oxford  in  1596  ;  where  continuing  about  three 
years,  he  attained,  by  mere  dint  of  memory,  to  fome  fkill 
in  logick,  and  to  more  in  th«  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
After  he  had  been    taken  home    for  a  time,  he  went  to 
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London,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Henry  prince 
of  Wales.     In  this  fituation  he  fell  into  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  thofe  time§5  who,  finding  in  him  a  flrange  mixture 
of  fenfe  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetftone;  and  fo",  fays 
tnr.  Wood,   he  became  too   much  known  to  all  the  v/orld. 
In  the  year  1608,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &:c.  and  at  his   return  publifhed   his  travels  •  under 
this  title ;  Crudities  haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  montl\s  tra- 
vels in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  feme  parts 
of  high  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.     Lond.  i6ii,4to. 
This  work  was   ufhered   into  the  world  by  an  Odcombiian 
banquet,  confifting  of  near  fixty  copies  of  verfes,  made  by 
the  beft  poets  of  that  time ;  which,  if  they  did  not  make 
mr.  Coryate  pafs  with  the  world  for  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  contributed  not   a  little   to  the  fale  of  his  book. 
Among  thefe  poets  were  Ben.  Johnfon,   fir  John  Harrington, 
Inigo  Jones  the  architedt,  Chapman,  Donne,  Drayton,  &c. 
In  the  year  161 2,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen, 
by  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he  took  a 
long  and  large  journey,  with  intentions  not  to  return,  till 
he  had  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  about.     The  firft  place 
he  went  to  was  Conftantinople,  where   he  made  as    good 
obfervations,  as  he  was  capable  of  making ;  and  took  from 
thence  his  opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece. 
In  the  Hellefpont  he  took  notice  of  the  two  caftles  Ceflos 
and  Abydos,  which  Mufaeus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander.    He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found 
a  pafTage  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  there  he  obferved  the 
pyramids  near  Grand  Cairo.     From  thence  he  went  to  Je- 
rufalem ;  and  fo  on  to  the  Dead  fea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to 
Babylon  in  Chaldea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Uf- 
pahan,  where  the  king  ufually  refided ;  to  Seras,  anciently 
called  Shufhan ;  to  Candahor,  the  firft  province  north-eaft 
under  the  fubjection  of  the  great  mogul,  and  fo  to  Lahore, 
the  chiefeft  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  empire.     From 
Lahore  he  went  to  Agra,  where,    being  well  received  by 
the  Englifh  fadlory,  he  made  an   halt.     He  ftaid  here  till 
he  had   gotten  the  Turkifh  and  Morifco  or  Arabian  lan- 
guages, in  which  ftudy  he  was  always  very  apt,  and  fome 
knowledge  in  the  Perfian  and  Indoflan  tongues.     In  both 
thefe  he  fuddenly  got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  maftery,  that 
they  were    of  great  ufe  to  him  in  travelling  up  and  down 
the  great    mogul's  dominions.     In  the  Perfian  tongue   he 
afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul ;  and  in  the 
Indoftan  he  had  fo  great  a  command,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
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filenccd  a  Hundry-woman,  belonging  to  the  Engllfh  ambaf- 
fador  in  that  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all  the  day  long. 
After  he  had  vifited  leveral  places  in  that  country,  he  went 
to  Surat  in  Eaft  India;  where  he  fell  ill  of  a  flux,  of  which 
he  died  in  December  1617. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  defire 
of  feeing  many  things,  which  fort   of  ambition  has  never 
been  reckoned  a  fymptom  of  folly :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate 
have  pafTed   for  fuch  a  fool    as  he  has  done,  if  he  kad  not 
unluckily  fallen  into  the  hands   of  wits,  who,   by  way  of 
diverting   themfelves,    expofed   him.      He    had  however   a 
higher  opinion  of  himfelf,  than  was  fitting,  and  therefore 
was,  not  a   little   mortified   when    any   thing    checked    it. 
Thus  when  one  mr.  Steel,  a  merchant,  and  fervant  to  the 
Eaft  India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Englifh 
ambaflador  at  Mandoa,  where  the  mogul   then  refided,  he 
told  Cpryate,  that  he  had  been   in  England,  fince  he  faw 
him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  of  him;  and  that 
upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels, 
the  king  replied,  "Is  that  fool  living?"  Our  traveller  was 
equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandoa,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave   him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a 
bill  to  receive  ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.     The  letter  was  di- 
rected to  mr.  Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time ;  and  the 
pafiage  which  concerned   mr.  Coryate   was    this:    "  Mr. 
"  Chapman,  when  you    fhall  hand  thefe  letters,    I  defire 
*'  you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  them,  mr.  Thomas  Coryate, 
"  with  courtefie,  for  you  fhall  find  him  a  very  honeft  poor 
*'  wretch ;"  &c.     This   expreffion    troubled    mr.  Coryate 
extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his   mind.    He 
was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad ;  for  he  gave  out, 
that  there  was  great  expectances  in  England  of  the  large 
accounts,  he  fhould    give  of  his   travels,  after  his    returji 
home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  in 
his  Icng  peregrinations,  no  body  knows;  only  thefe  fol- 
lowing, which  he  fent  to  his  iriends  in  England,  were 
printed  in  his  abfence,  i .  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court 
of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  in  England, 
concerning  the  emperor  and  his  country  of  Eaft  India, 
16  r  6,  4to.  In  the  title  of  which  is  our  author's  pi<51:ure, 
riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  A  letter  to  his  mother  Gertrude, 
dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft  India,  containing  the  fpeech  that 
he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  i?hePerfian  language.  3.  Cer- 
tain obfervations  froni  the  mogul's  court  and  Eaft  India. 
5  4r  Travels 
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4.  Travels  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Conftantinople  and 
other  places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence  to 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  purus, 
putus  Coryatus:  quintefcence  of  Coryate.  Spoken  extem- 
pore, when  mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of 
Troy,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  Englifh 
knight  of  Troy.  6.  Obfervations  of  Confl-antinople  abridged. 
All  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  pilgrimages  of  Sam.  Puro- 
fafe.  7.  Diverfe  Latin  and  Greek  epiftles  to  learned  men 
beyond  the  feas.     Some  of  which  are  in  his  crudities. 

COS  IN  (John)  an  eminent  Englifh   prelate,  was  fon 
of  Giles  Cofm,  a  rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  in  that 
city  upon  the   30th  of  November  1594.     He  was  educated  vita  johan- 
in  the  free  fchool  there,  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age^;  nis  Cofmi 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  ^^j^'^^P' °"' 
he  was  fucceffively  fcholar  and  fellov/.     Being  at  length  ^  Thoma* 
much  known  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  the  Smith  con- 
year  1616,  an   offer  of  a   librarian's  place   from    Overall  l"p!^- 
bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Andrews  h'lihop  of  ^^^  '^^l^^* 
Ely,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former  ;  who  dying  and  BaVirc's 
in  1619,  he  became  domeftick  chaplain  to  Neile  biOiop  of  ^""^^'^l  fcr- 
Durham.     He  was  made  by  this  patron  a  prebendary   of  k|^"  ^^  ^ 

urnam  m  1024;  and  the  year  roUowmg  collated  to  the  Lond.  1673. 
archdeaconry  of  the  eaft  riding  in  the  church  of  York,  va- 8vo. 
cant  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakefton,   whofe 
daughter  he  had  married  that  year.     On  the  20th  of  July  Smith  and 
1626,  bifhop  Neile   prefented   him  to   the  rich  re6lory  of^j^'j^*"**  " 
Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  ;  the  parochial  church 
of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     About 
that  time,  having  frequent  meetings  at   the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham's houfe  in   London,  with  Laud  and   other  divines   of 
that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans,  who 
fufpe(^ed  him  to  be  popifhly  affedled ;  which  fufpicion,    as 
they   pretended,    was    greatly    confirmed    in   them    by  his 
Colleftion  of  private  devotions,  publifhed  in  the  year  1627. 
Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  colie6lion  was    drawn  up  at  the  Ibid.  p.  5, 6. 
command  of  king  Charles  L  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  proteftants, 
who  attended   upon  the  queen  ;  and  by  way  of  preferving 
them  from  the  taint  of  fome  popifh  books  of  devotion,  that 
were  fuppofed  to   be  thrown,  on    fet    purpofe,    about  the 
royal  apartments.     However  this   book  of  Cofm's,  though 
licenfed  by  the  bifliop  of  London,  was  very  flriking  at  thq 
firfl  view  ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  mocked 
with  it,  as  approaching   too  nearly  the   fuperftitions  of  the 
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church  of  Rome.  The  top  of  the  frontifpiece  had  the  name 
of  Jefus  in  three  capital  letters,  I.  H.  g.  Upon  thefe 
there  was  a  crofs,  incircled  with  the  fun  fupported  by  two 
angels,  with  two  devout  women  praying  towards  it«  Burton, 
Prynne,  and  other  celebrated  puritans,  attacked  it  very  fe- 
verely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  greatly  contributed  to 
draw  upon  him  all  that  perfecution,  which  he  afterwards 
underwent. 

About  the  year  1628,  he   took  his  degree  of  dodlor   in 
divinity  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  concerned,  with   his  bre- 
thren of  the  church  of  Durham,  in  a  profecution  againft 
Peter  Smart,   a  prebendary   there,  for   a    feditious  fermon 
preached   in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7;     "  I  hate 
**  them  that  hold  of  fuperftitious  vanities.''     Smart  was  de- 
graded, and  difpofTeffed  of  his  preferments  ;  but,  as  we  fhall 
perceive   immediately,  was   afterwards  fufficiently  revenged 
of  Cofm  for  his  fbare  in  the  profecution.     In  the  year  1634, 
dr.  Cofm  was  elected  mafter  of  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge  ; 
an!  in  1640,  made  dean  of  Peterborough  by  king  Charles.!, 
whcfe  chaplain  he  then  was.     But  nov/  his  troubles  began  : 
for  on  the   icth  of  November,  which  was  but  three   days 
after  his  inflallation  into  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  ?eter 
Smart  againft  him  was  read  in  the  houieof  commons ;  v/herein 
complaint  was  made  of  the  do£xor's  fuperftition,  and  inno- 
vations in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  of  his  {evere^  pro- 
fecution of  himffclf  in    the   high-commiilion-court.     This 
ended  in  dr,  Cofm*s  being,  upon  the  22d  of  January  1641-2, 
fequeftred   by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houfe  from  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  benefices ;  and   he  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  firft  clergyman  in  thofe  times,  that  was  treated  in  that 
Walker's     ixjanner.     On  the  15th   of  March  enfuing,  the  commons 
wfrTs^re^'  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  twenty  articles  of  impeachment  againft 
cover^n:  rhehim,  tending  to  prove   him    popiflily   aiFe£led  ;  and  about 
account  of   the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reftraint,  upon  a  furmife, 
and  fu'fS-^'^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  enticed  a  young  fcholar  to  popery  :  all  which 
tings  of  tjic  imputations  he  cleared  himfelfeafdy  from,  though  notwith- 
^^^^SY,        out  great  trouble  and  charge.     In  the  year  1642,  being  con7 
^'  5^'         cerned  with   others  in  fending  the   plate  of  the    univerfity 
of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  was 
ejeded  from  his  mafterffiip  of  Peter-houfe ;    fo  that,  as  he 
was  the  firft  v/ho  was  fequeftred  from  his  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, he  was  alfo  the  firft  that  was  difplaced  in   the  uni- 
WaUcer       verfity.     Thus  being  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and 
f,  i^%*      not  without  fears  of  fomething  wprfe,  he  jrefolved  to  leave 
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the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris  s   which  accordingly  he 
did,  in  the  year  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  exrefs  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain 
to  fuch  of  the  queen's  houfehold,  as  were  proteftants;  and 
with  them,  and  other  exiles  that  were  daily  reforting  thi- 
ther, he  formed  a  congregation,  that  was  held  at  firft  in  a 
private  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  the  Englifli  ambaflador's 
chapel.  Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings  afligned  him  in 
the  Louvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tion to  queen  Henrietta.  During  his  refidence  in  this  place.  Smith,  p/ 
he  continued  firm  in  the  proteftant  religion ;  reclaimed  ^*'  ^*^' 
fome  who  had  gone  over  to  popery,  and  confirmed  others 
who  were  going ;  had  difputes  and  controverfies  with  je- 
fuits  and  Romifh  priells;  and,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  works,  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  againft 
them.  One  accident  befell  him  abroad,  which  he  often 
fpoke  of  as  the  moft  fenfible  affliftion  to  him,  that  ever 
he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  whole  life;  and  that  was, 
his  only  fon's  turning  papift.  This  fon  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  others 
of  our  youths,  during  the  civil  war;  and  occafion  was 
thence  taken  of  inveigling  him  into  the  popifh  religion. 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to  embrace  popery,  but 
alfo  to  take  religious  orders   in  the  church  of  Rome :  and  ^ 

though  dr.  Cofm  ufed  all  the  ways  imaginable,  and  even 
the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which,  by  his  intereft  he 
had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power,  and  from* 
their  perfuafion,  yet  all  proved  ineiFedlual.  Upon  this  he 
difinherited  him,  allowing  him  only  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  He  pretended  indeed  to  turn  proteftant  Smith,  p, 
again,  butrelapfed  before  his  father's  deceafe.  ^3»  ^^* 

At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Cofin  returned  to 
England,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  all  his  preferments  ;  but 
before  the  year  was  out,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Durham, 
being  confecrated  upon  the  2d  of  December  1660.  As  foonBafirc,  p.4g» 
as  he  could  get  down  to  his  diocefe,  he  fet  about  reforming 
many  abufes,  that  had  crept  in  there  during  the  late  anarchy ; 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  charity  and  pub- 
lick  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  fhare  of  his  large  revenues, 
in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices  belonging  to 
the  biflioprick  of  Durham,  whick  had  either  been  demolifhed, 
or  negle6i:ed,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  caftle  at  Bifhop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country 
feat  of  the  bifhops  of  Durham  ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  3  and   the   bifhop's   houfe   at  Darlington, 
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then  very  ruinous.     He   alfo  enriched  his  new  chapel  at 
Aukland,  and    that  at  Durham,  with  feveral   pieces  of  gilt 
plate,  books,  and  other  coftly  ornaments  ;    the  charge  of 
all    which  buildings,  repairs,    and   ornaments,    amounted, 
according  tp  dr.  Smith,    to  near  fixteen  thoufand    pounds; 
Smith,         but  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds. 
P".  *4'    ,      He  likewife  built,  and    endowed  two  ho fpitals;  the  one  at 
Briunnic'a.    Durham  for  eight  poor  people,  the  other   at  Aukland  for 
four.     The    annual   revenue   of   the   former   was    feventy 
pounds,  that   of  the  latter    thirty    pounds :    and   near    his 
hofpital  at  Durham,  he   rebuilt   the  fchool-houfes,  which 
coft  about  three  hundred  pounds.     He  alfo  built   a  library 
near  the  caftle   of  Durham,    the   charge  whereof,  w^ith  the 
pidiures   with    which    he    adorned    it,  amounted    to   eight 
hundred  pounds  ;  and  gave  books  thereto  to  the  value  of 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  alfo   an  annual  penfion  of  twenty 
marks  for  ever  to  a  librarian.     But  his  generofity  in  this 
way  was   not   confmed  within  the  precinfts  of  his   diocefe. 
He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  coft  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and 
gave  books  to   the  library   of  that  college  to  the  value   of 
one  thoufand  pounds.     He  founded  eight  fcholarfhips  in  the 
fame  univerfity  :  .namely,  five  in  Peter-houfe,  often  pounds 
a  year  each,  and   three  in  Caius  college  of  tvv^enty  nobles 
a-piece  per  annum :  both  which,  together  with   a  provlfion 
of  eight  pounds  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe  two 
colleges  refpe6tively,  amounted   to  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
Smith,         ^j-ed   pounds.     To  mention  all   his  benefactions  would  be 
Bio2wph"      almoft  tedious.     He  gave,  in  ornaments   to   the    cathedral 
Brit.  at  Durham,  forty  five  pounds ;  upon    the  new  building   of 

the  bifhop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards 
ere6ling  two  fefTions  houfes  in  Durham,  one  thoufand 
pounds  j  towards  the  redemption  of  chriftian  captives  at 
Algier,  five  hundred  pounds;  towards  the  relief  of  the  di- 
ftreffed  loyal  party  in  England,  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
for  repairing  the  banks  in  Howdenfhire,  a  hundred  marks; 
towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  fifty  pounds. 
In  a  word,  this  generous  bifhop,  during  the  eleven  years  he 
fat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have  fpent  above  two 
/^.ifiro,  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 
p.  79,  So.  He  died,  upon  the  15th  of  January  167 1-2,  of  a  pectoral 

dropfy,  when  he  was  in  his  78th  year,  after  having  been 
much  afflidled  with  the  flone  for  fome  time  before  ;  and 
his  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall  Weft- 
minfier  to  Bifhop's  Aukland,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  where 

it 
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It  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  under 
a  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  a  plain  infcription  prepared 
by  the  bifhop  in  his  life-time.  Befides  the  fon  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  four  daughters.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  fums  of  money  to  charitable  purp%es  :  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places  a  fum  amounting 
to  near  four  hundred  pounds;  towards  rebuilding  St.  faul's 
cathedral,  when  it  fhould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  whereof 
the  one  half  to  be  beftowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an 
infcription  in  memory  of  dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bifhop 
there,  whofe  chaplain  he  had  been,  the  reft  for  providing 
fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  fort)^  pounds ;  towards 
the  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  Peter-houfe  cha- 
pel in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the  eitft  and  weft  fides,  al- 
ready by  him  perfected,  two  hundred  pounds ;  towards  the 
new  building  of  a  chapel  at  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge, 
fifty  pounds ;  to  the  children  of  mr.  John  Heyward,  late 
prebendary  of  Litchfield,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  gratitude  to 
their  deceafed  father,  who  in  his  younger  years  placed  him 
with  his  uncle  biftiop  Overall,  twenty  pound  a  piece  ;  to 
fome  of  his  domeftick  fervants  a  hundred  marks,  to  fome 
fifty  pounds,  and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and 
above  their  laft  quarter's  pay.  In  his  will  alfo,  he  made  a  Smith, 
large  and  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  P*  *5'  *^' 
explicit  and  emphatical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the  iqi-  *^* 
put^tion  of  popery  :  ''  I  do  profefs,  fays  he,  with  holy  ob- 
"  fervation,  and  from  my  very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and 
"  ever  have  been  from  my  youth,  altogether  free  and  averfe 
"  from  the  corruptions,  and  impertinent,  new  frangled,  or 
"  papiftical  fuperftitions  and  doftrines,  long  fmce  introduc- 
''  ed  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and  the  rules  and  cuf- 
"  toms  of  the  ancient  fathers."  To  fay,  that  biftiop  Cofm  ^^f^'^c,  p.3, 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous  :  yet  from  this  ftiort  ac- 
count of  him  it  appear^  pretty  evident,  that  he  was  very 
folicitous  about  the  outfide  of  religion;  that  he  loved  mag- 
nificence and  finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according 
to  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  ;  that,  though  not  con- 
victed of  any  thing  papiftical,  he  was  found  active  in  in- 
venting and  prefling  vain  and  infignificant  ceremonies  :  and 
this  indeed  was  the  true  charadter  of  archbifiiop  Laud,  and 
all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  biftiop  Cofin  was 
one. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  excellent  biftiop  with 
a  catalogue  oi^his  works,  publiflied  and  unpubliftied.     Now 
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befldes  the  Collection  of  private  devotions  mcntloneJ  above, 
he  publifhed  A  fcholaftical  hiftory  of  the  canon  of  the  holy 
fcripture:  or,  the  certain  and  indubitable  books  thereof, 
as  they  are  received  in  the  church  of  England.  Lond.  1657, 
4to.  reprinted  in  1672.  This  hillory  is  deduced  from  the 
time  of  the  Jewifh  church,  to  the  year  1546:  that  is,  to 
the  time,  when  the  council  of  Trent  corrupted,  and  made 
unwari:antable  additions  to,  the  ancient  canon  of  the  holy 
fcriptures.  It  was  levelled  againft  the  papifts,  and  written 
while  the  author  was  in  exile  at  Paris.  It  was  dedicated 
to  dr.  W.  Wren,  bifhop  of  El)^,  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  dr.  P.  Gunning,  afterwards  bifhop  of  that  fee, 
Bafire,  p.56.  had  the  care  of  the  edition.  Thefe  were  all  that  were  pub- 
and  Smith,  y^^Qfi^  \^  his  life-time  :  after  his  death  came  out,  i.  A  letter 
^*  ^^'  to  dr.  Collier,  concerning   the  fabbath,  dated   from  Peter- 

houfe,  Jan.  24,  1635.  This  wa^  printed  in  the  fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Bibliotheca  literaria,  Lond.  1723,  4to.  2.  A 
letter  to  mr.  Cordel,  a  minilter  at  Charenton,  but  then  at 
Blois,  who  feemed  fhy  In  communicating  with  the  pro- 
tcftants  there,  upon  the  fcruple  of  their  inorderly  ordina- 
tion, dated  Paris  Feb.  7,  1650.  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
a  pamphlet,  intitled.  The  judgment  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  cafe  of  lay-baptifm,  and  of  dillenters  baptifm. 
Lond.  1712,  8vo.  2d  edition.  3.  Regni  Anglice  religio  ca- 
tholica,  prifca,  cafta,  defascata:  omnibus  chriftianis  mo- 
narchis,  principibus,  ordinibus,  oflenfa,  anno  mdclii.  This 
was  vvritten  at  the  requeil  of  fir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards 
Smitb,p.i5.  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  dr.  Smith's  life  of  bifhop  Cofm.  4.  Hifloria 
tranfubflantiationis  papalis,  &c.  that  is,  the  hiflory  of  popifh 
tranlubflantiation,  Sec.  written  by  the  author  at  Paris,  for 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  frequently 
attacked  upon  that  point  by  the  papids.  It  was  publifhed  by 
dr.  Durell  at  London,  1675,  8vo,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh 
Smith,  ^y  Luke  de  Beaulie".  There  is  a  fecond  part  flill  in  ma- 
P'  le,  17.  j^^f^j-jpi-,  ^,  Xhe  differences  in  the  chief  points  of  reli- 
g  -  -  gion,  between  the  Roman  catholicks  and  us  of  the  church 
a  "■£>  p.  7-  ^f  England  ;  together  with  the  agreements  which  we  for  our 
parts  profefs,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  if  they  for  theirs 
were  as  ready  to  accord  with  us  in  the  fame.  Written 
to  the  countefs  of  Peterborough,  and  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  bifhop  Bull. 
6.  Notes  on  the  book  of  Common  prayer.  Publifhed  by 
dr.  Nicholls,  at  the  end  of  his  Comment  on  the  book  of 
Common  prayer,  Lond.  1710,  folio,     7.  An  account  of  a 
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conference  in  Paris  between  Cyril  archbilhop  of  Trapezond, 
and  dr.  John  Cofin ;  printed  in  the  fame  book. 

The  following  pieces  were  alfo  written  by  bifhop  Cofin, 
but  never  printed,     i.  An  anfwer  to  a  popifh  pamphlet,   pre- 
tending that  St.  Cyprian  was  a  papift,     2.  An  anfwer  to  four 
queries  of  a  Roman  catholick  about  the  proteftant  religion* 
3.  An  anfwer  to  a  paper  delivered  by  a    popifh  bifhop  to 
the    lord   Inchequln.      4.   Annales  ecclefiaftici.    Imperfect. 
5.  An  anfwer  to  father  Robinfon's   papers,  concerning  the    ' 
validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  church  of  England.    6.  Hif- 
toria  conciliorum.  Imperfedt.   7.  Againft  the  forfakers  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  their  feducers  in  this  time  of  her 
tryal.     8.  Chronologia  facra.  ImperfecSl.     9.  A  treatife  con- 
cerning the  abufe  of  auricular  confeflion  in  the  church  of 
Rome.     By  all  which  learned  works,  as  one  obferves,  and  FuIIer*s 
bis  abilities,  quick  apprehenfion,  folid  judgment,  and  variety  ^°'^^'«.  io 
of  reading,  manifefted  therein,  he  hath  perpetuated  his  J'^roCp  "' ^'"* 
to  pofterity,  and  fufficiently  confuted  at  the  fame  time  the 
calumnies  induftrioufly  fpread  againft  him,  of  his  being  a 
papifl,  or  popifhiy  afFe6led :  which  calumnies  brought  upon 
him  a  fevere  perfecutlon,  followed  with   the  plunder  of  all 
his   goods,   the   fequeflration  of  his   whole  eflate,    and  aB»^"pbU 
feventeen  years  exile.  Bntannica. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist)  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  Sorbonne,  and  king's  Greek 
profelTor,  was   born    at  Nifmes   in  Languedoc,  in  the   be- 
ginning of  December  1627.     He  made    an    extraordinary  See  his  life 
proficiency  in  the  languages  under  his  father,    when  very  ^y  Stephea 
young  :  for  being,  at  twelve  years  of  age  only,  brought  into  ^j^^]"^'"'' 
the  hall  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  French  clergy  held  at  to  his  edition 
Mante  in  the  year  1641,  he  conflrued  the  NewTeffament  inofthePatres 
Greek,  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  firfl  opening  of  the  ^J°j!^'Jjj>  ^^ 
book.     He  unfolded  at  the  fame   time    feveral   difficulties  l1  cjerc  at 
propofed  in  regard  to   the  peculiar  conflrucSlion  of  the  He-  Amfterdam 
brew   language;  and  explained    alfo   the  text  from  feveral'" '7M» 
cufloms  pra(51:ifed  among  the  Jews.     After  this,  he  demon- 
ilrated  feveral  mathematical  propofitions,  in  explaining  Eu- 
clid's definitions.    This  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  a  genius  :  and  his  reputation  rofe  in  proportion   to  his 
advances  in  life.     In  the  year  1643,  he  took  a  mafter  of 
arts  degree,  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  in  1647,  and  was  ele£l- 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649.  In  the  year  1651,  he 
lofl  his  father,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to 
refide  with  his  children  in  the  year  1638:  and  he  lamented 
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him  much.  He  had  Indeed  great  reafon  to  do  fo ;  for  he 
had  taken  the  greateft  pains  and  care  imaginable  in  his 
education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cotelerius  to  his 
father,  which  Baluzius  has  given  us  an  extract  of.  **  It 
"  is  not  in  my  power,  fays  he,  not  to  be  obedient  in  every 
"  refpecft  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innumerable  benefits  and 
*'  favours,  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
"  living  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue 
*'  and  learning,  which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me 
*'  from  my  infancy.  Now  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could 
♦'  own  himfelf  fo  much  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  be- 
*'  getting  him,  yet  fo  much  more  to  Ariftotle  for  forming 
^'  and  educating  him,  what  ought  not  I  to  acknowledge 
*'  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have  been  both  a  Philip 
*'  and  an  Ariftotle  to  me?" 

In  the  year  1654,  when  the  archbifliop  of  Embrun  retired 
into  his  dioccfe,  he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him  as^ 
one,  who  would  be  an  agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude. 
Cotelerius  was  with  the  archbifhop  four  whole  years ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  complained  heavily 
of  the  want  of  books  and  converfation  with  learned  men, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  retreat.  He  declined  going 
into  holy  orders,  and  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  ecclefiaftical 
antiquity.  The  Greek  fathers  were  his  chief  fludy  :  he 
read  their  works  both  printed  and  manufcript  with  great 
€xa6lnefs  ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of 
them  into  Latin.  In  the  year  1660,  he  publifhed  four 
Homilies  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Daniel,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes. 
Then  he  fet  about  his  Colledion  of  thofe  fathers,  who 
lived  in  the  apoftolick  age  ;  which  he  publilhed  in  two 
volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  all  reviewed  and 
corrected  from  feveral  manufcripts,  with  a  Latin  tranflation 
and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  performance  are  very 
learned  and  very  curious :  they  explain  the  difficulties  in 
the  Greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hiftorical  paflages,  and  fet 
matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light.  He  had 
publifhed  this  work  fome  years  fooner ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  being  pitched  upon  with  monf.  du  Cange  to  re- 
view the  manufcripts  in  the  king's  library.  This  tafk  he 
entered  upon  by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years 
in  performing  it. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  was  made  Greek  profefTor  in  the 
royal  academy  at  Paris,  which  poft  he  maintained  during 
bis  life  with  the  higheft  reputation.  He  had  the  year  be- 
fore 
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fore  put  out  the  firft  volume  of  a  work,  intitled,  Mo- 
numenta  ecclefias  Grascae,  which  was  a  colledion  of 
Greek  trads  out  of  the  king's  and  monf.  Colbert's  li- 
braries, and  had  never  been  publifhed  before.  He  ad- 
ded a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes ;  which,  though  not  fo 
laro-e  as  thofe  upon  the  Patres  apoftolici,  are  faid  to 
be  very  curious.  The  firft  volume  was  printed  in  the  year 
1675,  the  fecond  in  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  He  in- 
tended to  have  continued  this  work,  if  he  had  lived ;  but 
death  fnatched  him  away.  His  age  was  not  great,  but  his 
conftitution  was.  broken  with  intenfe  ftudy :  for  he  took 
vaft  pains  in  his  learned  performances,  writing  all  the  Greek 
text  and  the  verfion  on  the  fide  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ufing  the  greateft  care  and  exa6tnefs  in  all  his  quotations. 
Upon  the  third  of  Auguft  1686,  he  was  feized  with  an  in- 
flammatory diforder  in  his  breaft,  which  required  him  to 
be  let  blood  :  but  Cotelerius  had  fuch  a  difiike  to  this  ope- 
ration, that,  fooner  than  undergo  it,  he  diflembled  his  ili- 
nefs.  At  laft  however  he  confented ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
for  he  died  upon  the  loth  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  was 
not  fixty  years  of  age. 

Befides  his  great  fkill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  antiquity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  can- 
dour. He  was  furprifmgly  modeft  and  unpretending,  with- 
out the  leaft  tin6lure  of  ftiffnefs  and  pride.  He  lived  par- 
ticularly retired,  made  and  received  few  vifits  j  and  thus 
having  but  little  acquaintance,  he  appeared  fomewhat  me- 
lancholy and  referved,  whereas  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  re- 
ally of  a  frank,  converfable,  and   friendly  temper. 

COTES  (Roger)  an  excellent  mathematician,  philo- 
fopher,  and  aftronomer,  was  born,  upon  the  icth  of  July 
in  the  year  1682,  at  Eurbage  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  redtor.  He  was  firft  placed  at  Lei- g^^graphJa 
cefter  fchool ;  where,  •  when  he  was  between  eleven  and  Britannia, 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
the  mathematicks.  This  being  obferved  by  his  uncle,  the 
re\'erend  mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imaginable  en- 
couragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  fend  him 
for  fome  time  to  his  houfe  in  Lincolnfhire,  that  he  might 
put  him  forward,  and  aflift  him  in  thofe  ftudies.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and  extenfive  knowledge 
in  mathematicks,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervedly 
famous.  He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent 
to  St.  Paul's  fchool ;  where,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Thomas 
Gale,  and  the  fucceeding  mafter,  he  n^ade  a  great  progrefs 

in 
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in  daffical  learning  i  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as  to  keep 
a  conftant  correfpondence  with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  ma- 
thematicks,  but  alfo  in  metaphyficks,  philofophy,  and  di- 
vinity.    This  fadl  is  faid  to  have  been  often  mentioned  by 

Ibid*  the  celebrated  profeflbr  Saunderfon.     His  next  remove  wz^ 

to  Cambridge  ;  where,  upon  the  6th  of  April  1699,  he  was 
admitted  of  Trinity  college;  and,  at  Michaelmas  in  the 
year  1705,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henry  de  Grey, 
fons  to  the  then    marquis,    afterwards  duke  of  Kent,   to 

ColHns's      which  noble  family  mr.  Cotes  had  the  honour  to  be  related. 

l^^pS^'  g  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  Anthony  de  Grey,  the  right  earl 
»."*P*3  'of  Kent,  was  re6lor  of  Burbage  at  the  time,  that  the  title 
defcended  to  him  in  the  year  1639:  which  Anthony  de 
Grey  was  great  grandfather  to  Henry,  earl,  marquis,  and 
at  length  duke  of  Kent ;  to  whom,  as  defcended  from  a 
daughter  of  major  Farmer,  in  the  fame  county,  mr.  Cotes 
was  nearly  related. 

In  January  1705-6,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  aftro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy,  upon  the  foundation 
made  by  dr.  Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefler;  being 
the  firft  who  enjoyed  that  office,  to  which  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  me- 
rits. He  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1706; 
and  went  into  holy  orders  in  the  year  17 13.  The  fame 
year,  at  the  defire  of  dr.  Bentley,  he  publifhed  at  Cam- 
bridge the  fecond  edition  of  Tir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathema- 
tica  principia  philofophias  naturalis ;  and  inferted  all  the 
improvements,  which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time. 
To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  moft  admirable  preface,  in 
which  he  explained  the  true  method  of  philofophifmg,  fhewed 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian  philofophy  was 
built,  and  refuted  the  obje<5i:ions  of  the  Cartefians  and  all 
other  philofophers  againfl:  it.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  tran- 
fcribe  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  editor 
has  given  an  anfwer  to  thofe,  who  fuppofed,  that  gravity 
or  attradion,  in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftem,  was  in  no  wife 
a  clearer  principle,  and  fitter  to  explain  the  phcenomena 
of  nature  upon,  than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripate- 
ticks ;  becaufe  there  are  ftill  philofophers,  fuch  as  they  are, 
who  perfifl  in  the  fame  abfurd  fuppofition.  Gravity,  fay 
the  objc6lors,  is  an  occult  caufe ;  and  occult  caufes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.  To  whom  mr.  Cotes 
replies,  that  "  Occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  exiftence 
*'  is  moft   clearly  demoiiftrated  by  obfervation  and  experi- 

*'  ment. 
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*'  ment,  but  thofe  only  whofe  exiftence  is  occult,  fictitious, 

«'  and  fupported  by  no  proofs.     Gravity  therefore '  can  ne- 

«'  ver  be  called  an  occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions  ; 

*'  fince  it  has  been  demonftrated  from  the  phcenomena,  that 

**  this  quality  really  exifts.     Thofe  rather  have  recourfe  to 

<«  occult  caufes,  w^ho  make  vortices  to  govern  the  heavenly 
*'  motions;  vortices,  compofed  of    a  matter  intirely 'fidi- 

*'  tious,  and  unknown  to  the  fenfes.    But  fhall  gravity  there- 

"  fore  be  called   an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account  be 

"  banifhed  from  philofophy,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity 

*'  is  occult,  and  as  yet  undifcovered  ?  Let  thofe,  who  affirm 

*'  this,  beware  of   laying   down    a    principle,   which  will 

*'  ferve  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  phi- 

*'  lofophy,  that  can  be  eftablifhed.     For  caufes  always  pro- 

*'  ceed,  by  an   uninterrupted  connexion,    from  thofe  that 

"  are  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more  fimple ;  and  when 

"  you  (hall  have  arrived  at  the  moft  fimple,  it  will  be  im- 

*^  poffible  to   proceed   farther.     Of  the  moft  fimple  caufe 

"  therefore  no   mechanical  folution  can  be  given  ;  for   if 

^'  there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple.     Will  you 

"  then  call  thefe  moft  fimple  caufes  occult,  and  banifh  them 

^'  from  philofophy  ?  you  may  fo;  but  you  muft  banifti  at 

*'  the  fame  time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe 

*'  again    that  depend   upon  the   caufes  next   to  them,  till 

''  philofophy    at   length  will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of 

*'  caufes,   that   there  will   not  be    one    left,  whereon   to  Pr^fat.  ad 

"    build  it."  Princip. 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Prin-  "^.j^«"'« 
cipia  added  greatly  to  the  reputation,  mr.  Cotes  had  already  ral.&c. "' 
acquired,  among  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro-  Cant,  1713, 
found  knowledge  in  the  abftrufeft  parts  of  mathematicks  :  nor 
was  the  high  opinion  the  publicknow  conceived  of  him  in  the 
leaft  diminifhed,  but  rather  much  increafed,  by  feveral  pro- 
ductions of  his  own,  which  afterwards  appeared.  He  gave 
a  defcription  of  the  great  meteor,  that  was  feen  on  the  6th 
of  March  17 15-16,  which  was  publiftied  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfaClions,  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind 
him  alfo  fome  admirable  and  judicious  traCts,  part  of  which, 
fince  his  deceafe,  have  been  publiflied  by  dr.  Robert  Smith, 
his  coufin  and  -  fuccefi^br  in  his  profefibrfhip,  now  mafter  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  His  Harmonia  menfurarum, 
&c.  that  is.  Harmony  of  meafurcs,  or,  Analyfis  and  fvn- 
thefis  advanced  by  the  meafures  of  ratios  and  angles. 
Was  publiftied  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1722,  in  4to;  and 
dedicated  to  dr.  Mead  by  the  learned  editor,    who,  in  an 
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felegatit  and  affectionate  preface  gives  us  a  copious  Account 
of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of 
fuch  other  of  the  author's  works,  .as  are  yet  unpublifhed. 
He  tells  us,  how  much  this  work  was  admired  by  profeflbr 
Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  was  to  dr.  Bent- 
ley.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  mifcellaneous  works  annexed 
to  tfie  Harmonia  menfurarum,  is.  Concerning  the  eftima- 
tion  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematicks."  The  fecond  is. 
Concerning  the  differential  method ;  which  he  handles  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife 
upon  that  fubje6l,  having  wrote  it  before  he  had  feen  that 
treatife.  The  name  of  the  third  piece  is  Canonotechnia,  or 
concerning  the  conftruftion  of  tables  by  differences.  The 
book  concludes  with  three  fmall  trails  Concerning  the  de- 
fcent  of  bodies,  the  motion  of  jpendulums  in  the  cycloid, 
and  the  motion  of  proje6liles  :  which  trails,  the  editor  in- 
forms us,  were  all  compofed  by  mr.  Cotes,  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Compendium  of  arithmetick, 
of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptricks,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  curves.  Befides  thefe  pieces  in  Latin,  he  drew  up  a 
courfe  of  hydroffatical  and  pneumatical  le(5lures  in  Englifh, 
which  were  publiflied  by  dr.  Smith  in  the  year  1737,  and  are 
held  in  high  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematicks  died,  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  upon 
the  5th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  5  for  he 
was  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college  ;  and 
an  infcription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
had  a  very  beautiful  perfon.  It  was  written  by  the  celebrated ' 
dr.  Bentley,  who  was  his  conftant  friend  and  patron,  and 
runs  in  the  following  terms  : 

H.  S.  E. 

Rogerus  Roberti  filius  Cotes, 
Collegii  hujus  S.  Trinitatis  foclus, 
Aftronomiae  et  experimentalis  philofophiae 
Profeffor  Plumianus  ; 
Qui 
Immatura  morte  praereptus, 
Pauca  quidem  in^enii  fui  pignora  reliquit, 

Sed  egregia,  fed  admiranda. 
Ex  inacceilis  mathefcos  penetralibus 
Felicii  foleffia  turn  primum  eruta. 

Poft 
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Pod  magnum  iilum  Newtonum 
Societatis  hujus  fpes  altera 
Et  decus  gemellum. 
Cui  ad  fummam  do6lrInas  laudem 
Omnes  morum  virtutumque  dotes 
In  cumulum  acceflerunt : 
Eg  magis  fpe6tabiles  amabilefque, 
Qiiod  in  formofo  corpore  gratiores  venlrents 

Natus  Burbagli  in  Agro  Leiceftrienfi 
Jul.  X.  i682i  obiit  Jun.  v.  1716* 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert)    a  moft  eminent  Englifh 
antiquarian,     was   Ton  of   Thomas   Cotton,    efq;  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Denton  in  Hunting- 
donfliire  upon  the  22d  of  January,   1570.     He  was  of  Tri- X'^^5.°^*^' 
nity-college    in  Cambridge,    where   he  took  a  bachelor  of  gj^^^}^  ^.^JJ^^ 
arts  degree  in  the  year  15B5;    and,  fome  little  time  after,  fcripta,  p.  i. 
went  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf  known,    and 
was  admitted  into  a  foci'ety  of  antiquaries,  who  met  at  flated 
feafons  for  their  own  amufement.     Here  he  indulged  his  na-  lb.  p.  7,  8. 
tural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  began  to  collect  ancient  records,    charters^  and  o- 
ther  manufcripts.     In  1600  he  accompanied  mr.  Cambden  to 
Carlifle,    who  acknowledges   himfelf  not  a  little  obliged  to 
him,  f6r  the  fervices  he  did  him  in  carrying  on  and  perfedling 
his  Britannia  j  and  the  fame  year  wrote  A  brief  abftra^t  of  ibid,  p.  $• 
the  queftion   of  precedency  between    England   and    Spain. 
This  was   occafioned    by  queen    Elizabeth's    deftring   the 
thoughts  of  the  antiquaries  fociety  upon  that  point,  and  is 
ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.     Upon  the  acceflion  of  See  Galley *s 
king  James  I.  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  catalogue, 
during  this  whole   reign  was  very  much  courted,  admired,     ^  ^* 
and  eflL-emed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confultcd 
as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  counfellors  and  minilters  of  flate, 
upon  very  difficult  point   relating   to  our  conftitution.     In  Vita  Cot- 
the  year  i6c8,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioncrs  p^Y-,  "^'^  ' 
to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,    which  had  lain  ne- 
glected ever  fince  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  drew 
up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings'  to  be  prefented  to  the  Ibid,  p.  14, 
king,     which  memorial   is  ftill  extant    in   the    Cotton    li- 
brary.    In  the  year    1609^    he  wrote    A  dilcourfe    of    the 
iawlulnefs    of    combats    to   be  performed    in   the    prefence 
.of  the   king,    or  the    conilable  and   marfhal   of   England, 
'Which  was  printed  in    16? i    and  in    1672.     He   drew   up 
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alfo  the  fame  year  An  anfwer  to  fuch  motives  as  were  of- 
fered by  certain  military  men  to  prince  Henry,  to  in- 
cite him  to  afFe£l  arms  more  than  peace.  This  was  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  that  prince,    and  remains  ftill  in  manu- 

Cott,  libr.  fcript.  New  proje<Sts  being  contrived  to  repair  the  royal 
revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquandered,  none  pleafed 
the  king  fo  much,  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights, 
called  baronets ;  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  done  great 
fervice  in  that  affair,  was  chofen  to  be  one,  being  the  twen- 
ty-ninth baronet  that  was  created. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate 
the  behaviour  and  a6lions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  from 
the  fuppofed  mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus  ; 
and  what  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjed:,  is  thought  to  be  inter- 
wove nin  Cambden's  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  elfe  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  Cambden's  epiftles.  In  the  year  1616  the 
king  ordered  him  to  examine,  whether  the  papifts,  whofe 
numbers  then  made  the  nation  uneafy,  ought,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  be  put  to  death,    or  to  be  imprilbncd  ?  this 

Vita  Cot-     talk  he  performed  v/ith  great  learning,  and  produced  upon 

tojii,  p,  17.  i-j^^t-  occafion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  publifh- 
ed  afterwards  in  the  year  1672,  among  Cottoni  poflhuma. 
It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  he  compofed  a  piece,  ftill 
preferved  in  manufcript  in  the  royal  library,  intitled,  Confi- 
derations  for  the  repreffinge  of  the  encreafe  of  preefts,  jefuits, 
and  recufants,  without  drawinge  of  blood.  He  was  alfo  em- 
ployed by  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match  between 
prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to 
ihew,  by  a  ftiort  examination  of  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  unfaithfulnefs  and  infin- 
cerity  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  prove,  that  in  all  their  tranfafti- 

,,..  ons  thev  aimed  at  nothing:  but  univerfal  monarchy.     This 

Ibid.  p.  19.      .  .    J       .  ,  r^°         •         n^  i         i  •  i        r 

piece  IS  printed  among  L/Ottoni  poitnuma,  under  the  title  or, 
A  remonftrance   of  the  treaties   of  amity,    &c.     He  wrote 
likewife  a  vindication  of  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  againft 
the  innovations,  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by  the  puritans, 
intitled,  An  anfwer  to  certain  arguments  raifed   from  fup- 
pofed antiquity,    and  urged  by  fome  members  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove,  that  ecclefiaftical  laws  ought 
Ibid.  p.  21.  to  be  enabled  by  temporal  men.     In  the  year  1621,  he  com- 
pofth?imr"'  P^^^^  ^  relation  to  prove,    that  the  kings  of  England  have 
p.  202.  '    been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun- 
cel  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,   peace,  and 
war,  which  was  printed  firft  in  1651,  then  in  1672  among 
Cottoni  pofthuma,  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  The 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  parliaments.     Being  a  member  of  the 
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firft  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  he  joined  in  complaining 
of  the  grievances,  which  the  nation  was  then  faid  to  groan 
under;  but  vvas  always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  fafety  of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  na- 
tion's advantage. 

The  other  works  of  Civ  Robert  Cotton,  not  already  men- 
tioned, are,   i.  A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves,  and  exceeded  their 
commiffion.    2.  That  the  fovereign's  perfon  is  required  in 
the  great  councils  or  allemblies  of  the  flates,  as  well  at  the 
confultations  as  at  the  conclufions.     3.  The  argument  made 
bv  the  command  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out  of  the  acSls 
of  parliament  and  authority  of  law  expounding  the  fame,  at 
a  conference  with  the  lords,    concerning   the  liberty  of  the 
perfon  of  every  freeman.     4.  A  brief  difcourfe  concerning 
the  power  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  parliament  in  point 
of  judicature.     Thefe  four  are  printed  in  Cottoni  pofthuma, 
5.  A  fhort  view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
king  of  England,  written  in  16 14,    and  prefented  to  king 
James  I.  printed  in    1627,  4to.    and  reprinted   in  Cottoni 
pofthuma.     6.  Money  raifed  l3y  the  king  without  parliament 
from  the  conqueft  until  this  day,  either  by  impofition  or  free 
gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  ancient  regiflers,  printed  in  the 
royal  treafury  of  England,  or  general   hiftory  of  taxes,    by 
captain  J.  Stevens,    8vo.     7.  A  narrative  of  count  Gunda- 
mor's  tranfa6i:Ions  during  his  embafTy  in  England,  London, 
1659,   4to.     He  wrote  books  upon  feveral   other  fubje6ts, 
that  remain  in  manufcript :    namely.  Of  fcutage.  Of  enclo- 
fures,  and  converting  arable  land  into  paflure  -,  Of  the  anti- 
quity, authority,  and  office  of  the  high  fteward  and  marfhal 
of  England  ;  Of  the  antiquity,  etymology,  and  privileges  of 
caftles  ;  Of  towns  ;  Of  the  meafures   of  land ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity of  coats  of  arms ;  Of  curious  colleftions ;  Of  milita- 
ry affairs ;  Of  trade ; '  Colle61:ions  out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, different  from  thofe  that  were  printed,  but  falfly,  un-  Preface  to 
der  his  name,  in  the  year   165J,  by  William  Prynne,  efq;the3dvo- 
He  likewife  made  collections  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  oflj^"''*?/ 
Huntingdonlhire  ;  and  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  ac-  hiftory  of 
count  of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  in  thefe  iflands,  from  the  England, 
iirft  reception  of  it  here  to  the  reformation.     The  firft  partP-  9* 
of  this  defign  was  executed  by  archbifhop  Ufher,  in  his  book, 
De  Britannicarum  ecclefiarum  primordiis,  compofed  probably 
at  the  recjueft  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left  eight  volumes  ^'J,^*°"|^^^** 

of  collections  for  the  continuation  of  that  work.  1  \"!'^  ' 

p.  H* 
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But  without  Intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  O 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  fervice  to 
learning,  by  fecuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  for  the 
ufe  of  pofterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.  It  is  for  this  li^ 
brary,  that  he  is  now  moft  famous  ;  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  be  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.  It 
confifts  wholly  of  manufcripts ;  many  of  which  being  in 
loofe  fkins,  fmall  tra£l:s,  or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  bound 
up  in  one  cover.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquities of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the  ingenious 
colle(Si:or  refufed  nothing  that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  any 
point  of  learning.  He  lived  indeed  at  a  time  when  he  had 
great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a  fine  colle^ftion  :  when 
•  there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  remaining  in  private 
hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  monafteries  at  their 
dilfolution,  and  from  our  univerfities  and  colleges  at  their 
vifitations :  when  feveral  learned  antiquarians,  fuch  as  Jofce- 
line,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Elfmge,  Cambden, 
and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufmefs  to 
fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monaftical  libraries  : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  mailer  of  ali 
Chamber-  ^h^it  he  thought  Valuable  in  their  ftudies.  This  library  was 
fent  ftlte'of  P^^^ed  by  fir  Robert  Cotton  in  his  own  houfe  at  Weftmin- 
Great-Bri-  fter,  near  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  very  much  augment- 
tain,  p.  217,  ed  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  John  Cotton. 
218,  edit,  j^  ^^^  reign  of  king  William,  an  a6l  of  parliament  was 
made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  preferving  t:at  libraiy,  in 
in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publick;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of 
and  embezzled.  Sir  John,  great  grandfon  of  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  having  fold  Cotton-houfe  to  the  late  queen  Anne, 
to  be  a  repofitory  for  the  Royal  as  well  as  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary, an  a61:  v/as  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  ma- 
jefty's  purchafe  of  that  houfe  ;  and  both  houfe  and  library 
was  fettled  and  vefted  m  truflees.  The  books  were  then 
removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  ve- 
ry damp;  and  Cotton-houfe  was  fet  apart  for  the  uk  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  who  had  there  the  Royal  and  Cotto- 
nian libraries  under  his  care.  Some  years  after  the  Cottoni- 
an library  was  removed  into  a  houfe  near  Weftminfter-abbcy, 
purchafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Aihburnham  ;  where  a 
fire  happening' upon  the  23d  of  OcSlobcr,  1731,  one- h-un* 
dred  and  eleven  books  were  loll,  burnt,  or  iutiu-iy  defaced. 
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iuid  ninety  nine  rendered  imperfecSt.  It  was  there^jpon  re- 
moved to  the  new  dormitory,  and  afterwards  to  the  old 
doimitory,  belonging  to  Welhriinfler  fchool. 

It  is  almoft   incredible,  how   much   we  are   indebted   to 
this  library,  for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country;  wit- 
nefs  the  works  of  fir  Henry  Spejman,  fir  William  Dugdale, 
the  Decern  fcriptores,  dr.  Gale,  bi|hop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
the  reformation,    Strype's  works,    Rymer's  Foedera,  feveral 
pieces  publilhed  by  'F.  Hearne,  and  every  book  almoft  that 
hath  appeared  fmce,  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities 
of  Gfeat-Britain  and  Ireland,     Nor  was  fir  Robert  Cotton 
Jefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  other  collecTtions  in 
his  life-time.     Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  faid  to  owemoft 
of  its  value  and   its   ornaments  to  fir  Robert  Cotton:   and  Vita Cotreni 
mr.  Cambden  accknowlcdges,    that  he  received  thofe  coins  ^  ^'^''^' 
in  the  Britannia  from  his  collection.     To  mr.  Knolles,  <?.u-^  ^^' 
tho;-  of  the  Turkifh  hiftory,  he  communicated  authentick 
letters  of  the  mafters   of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and   the 
difpatchcs  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflador  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the   Porte  ;    to   fir  Walter  Raleigh,  books   and 
materials  for  the    fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  hever  pub- 
liftied :  and    the  fame   to  lord   Veruiam,  for  his   Hiftory  of 
Henry  VIL     The  famous  mr,  Selden   was  highly  indebted  ibid.  p.  25, 
to  the  books  M'ld  ir)ftrudions  of  fir   Robert  Cotton,  as    he 
thankfully  acknowledges  in   more   places  than   one.     In  a  DeHicat. 
word,  this  ereat  and  worthy  man  was   the  generous  patron  ^"^'*'^°'**, 
pi  all  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houle  and  library  were  of  the  hiftory 
apvvays  open  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons,  of  riihes. 

He  died  of  a  fever,  in  his  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  upon  the 
.6th  of  May  1631,  aged  fixty  years,  three  months,  and 
^ftee^  days.  He  married  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  William  Brocas  of  Thedingworth  in  the  coun-  \ 

ty  of  Leicefter,  efq;  by  whom  he  left  one  only  fon,  fir 
Thomas  Cotton,  bart.  Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft 
.hav^  had  many  friendg  and  acquaintance,  and  indeed  he 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  virtuofi  and  learned 
in  his  own  country,  but  with  many  alfo  of  high  reputation 
abroad;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis  Sweertius,  Andrew 
Duchefne,  John  Bourdclot,  Peter  Puteanus,  Nicholas  Fat  ibid,  p.  ^G. 
bricius  Pejrefkius,  Sec, 

COTTON  (Charles)  efq ;  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
good  family  in  Staftbrdftiire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  II.  He  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for 
poetry,    and  was  particularly   famous    for  burlefque  verfe. 

I  i  3  He 
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He  tranflated  one  of  Corneille's  plays,  called  Horace,  a  tra- 
gedy, printed  in  the  year  1671.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of 
poems  on  feveral  occafions.  The  wonders  of  the  peak  in 
Derbyfhire.  Scarronides  :  or  Virgil  traveftie.  Lucian  bur- 
lefqued  :  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed.  A  new  edition  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  year  1751.  But  the  chief  of  all  mr.  Cotton's 
produ61:ions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  beft  of 
his  countrymen,  feems  to  be  his  tranflation  of  Montaigne's 
elTays.  Thii  was  dedicated  to  lord  George  Saville,  mar- 
quis of  Hallifax  j  and  mr.  Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very 
polite  letter  from  that  lord,  which  as  it  gives  an  high  idea 
of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance,  I  will  here  take  upon 
me  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe. 

''  Sir, 

''  I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving 
*'  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance :  th^ 
*'  alone  v/oiild  have  been  a  welcome  prefent,  but  when 
*'  joined  with  the  bock  in  the  world,  I  am  the  beft  enter- 
*^  tained  with,  it  raifeth  a  flrong  defire  in  me  to  be  better 
*'  known,  where  I  am  fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.  I  have 
^'  till  now  thought  wit  could  not  be  tranflated,  and  do  ftill 
*'  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impof- 
^'  fible,  except  by  one  whole  geniys  cometh  up  to  that  of 
*^  the  author.  You  have  fo  kept  the  original  ftrength  of 
*^  his  thought,  that  it  almofl  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the 
^^  tranfm.igration  of  fouls  ;  and  that  he  being  ufed  to  hills 
*'  is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England, 
*^  for  ^oing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford 
*'  him.  He  hath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition: 
*^  to  tranfplant  and  make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable 
**  acquifition  to  us,  but  a  jufl  cenfure  of  the  critical  im- 
**  pertinence  of  thofe  French  fcribblers,  who  have  taken  pains 
•^  to  make  little  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  leiTen  the  reputa- 
*'  tion  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made  too  big 
*^  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  exa6tnefs  of  a  ftudied  ftile.  He 
*='  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  fheweth,  -by  a  gene- 
^^  rous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praife, 
*^  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  triie  pi6i:ure  of  himfelf  and  of 
**  mankind,  He  fcorned  afFecled  periods,  or  to  pleafe  the 
<^  miftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.  He  hath 
^^  no  afFe6i:acion  to  (ct  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth  wholly 
<^  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the 
<*  excellent  application  of  what  he  borrov^^eth. 

«  You 
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*'  You  fee,  fir,  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur 
*'  de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now 
"  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you.  I  do  will- 
"  ino;ly  yield,  which  is  no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to 
"  a  more  profperous  lover ;  and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece 
"  of  juftlce  with  another,  pray  believe,  that  he,  who  can 
*'  tranflate  fuch  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong,  muft 
"  not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  being  his  very 
"  humble  fervant,  ^ 

Hallifax." 

Thus  far  the  teftimony  of  lord  Hallifax,  In  favour  of  our 
author's  tranflation ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  with- 
out great  merit,  when  fo  accomplished  a  judge  has  praifed 
it  fo  highly.  Mr.  Cotton  died  fome  time  about  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  be  certain. 

COUEL  (Dr.  John)  a  very  learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Horningfhearth  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1638, 
being  the  fon  of  William  Couel  of  that  place.  He  was  Biographia 
educated  in  claflical  learning  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Britannica. 
Buryj  and  on  the  31ft  of  March  1654,  admitted  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  malter  of  arts  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
eleiSted  fellow.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  going,  in  the  year  1670,  as  chaplain 
to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambafTador  from  king  Charles  II.  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both, 
him  and  his  fucceffor  fir  John  Finch,  for  the  fpace  of  (qvciI' 
years.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  England,  namely  inji^j^^ 
the  year  1679,  he  v/as  created  do61:or  in  divinity;  and  the 
fame  year  was  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  5th  of  March  1680,  he  had 
inftitution  to  the  fme-cure  recSfory  of  Littlebury  in  Eflex,  to 
which  he  was  prefented  by  dr.  Gunning  biiliop  of  Ely ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  November  1687,  was  inftalled  into  the  chan- 
cellorfhip  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  The  7th  of  July  1688,  he.  . 
was  elc6led  mafter  of  Chrill's  college  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  ftation  he  continued  to  the  d^iy  of  his  death.  He 
was  alfo  recfor  of  Kegworth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  At 
length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  Itinerant  life,  as  he  him- 
felf  informs  us  in  the  dedication  to  his  account  of  the  prefent 
Greek  church ,  at  York,    in  Holland,   and  elfewhere,    he 

I  i  4  arrived 
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arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end,  on  the  19th  of  December 

1722,  in  the  85111  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried   in  the 

chapel  of  Ghrift's   college,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his 

jbld.  memory.     He  gave  a  benefa6lion  of  three  pounds  a  year  to 

the  poor  of  the  parifh  of  Littlebury  abovementioned.    We 

k^fof  Vea  "  ^^^  informed,  that  he  was  a  perfon  noted  for  polite  and 

che"sat        "  curious  learning,  fingular  humanity,  and   knowledge   of 

Cambridge,    «'    the  WOrld."  - 

prefixed  to        Y)^  Couel  having,  during;  his  refidence  of  feven  years  at 

the  lady  r^        n  •  l  i        i  •  r     •     r  •  "^i   •       r  i /- 

Margaei's  ^onltantinoplc,  had  an  opportunity  ot  inrormmg  himlelf 
funeral  fer-  Well  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greek  church, 
^  k"V^'  and  having  collected  feveral  curious  obfervations  and  notices 
f^B^J^gj.  ^^  relating  thereto,  digefled  them  afterwards  into  a  curious 
^.  D.  Lond.and  ufeful  book,  which  was  publifhed  not  long  before  his 
J708.  deceafe.     It  is   intitled,  Some  account  of  the  preient  Greek 

church,  with  refledions  an  their  prefent  doctrine  and  dif- 
jcipline :  particularly  in  the  eucharift,  and  the  refl  of  their 
{^ven  pretended  facraments,  compared  with  Jac,  Goar's 
notes  upon  the  Greek  ritual,  or  EYXOAOnON.  Cambridge 
MDCCXxii.  folio.  The  chief  occafion  of  this  work,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  the  great  controverfy,  which 
for  feveral  years  was  warmly  debated  in  the  laft  century  by 
two  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  France;  monfieur  Ar- 
nauld  do6lor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifts, 
and  monfieur  Claude  minifler  of  Charenton,  in  behalf  of  the 
proteftants.  The  former  not  being  content  to  fay,  that  the 
church  in  all  ages  believed  tranfubftantiation,  did  alfo  po- 
fitively  affirm,  that  aW  the  eaftern  churches  do  at  this  very 
day  believe  it,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  Mr.  Claude,  in  anfwer  to  him,  brought 
mofl  authentick  proofs  of  the  contrary :  upon  which  Ar- 
nauld  fet  all  the  miHionaries  of  the  eaft  on  work  to  procure 
teftimonies  for  him.  Thefe  by  bribes  and  other  indirect 
means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  was  foon 
after  a  large  quarto  in  French  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  the 
names  of  patriarchs,  bifhops,  and  doctors  of  thofe  churches, 
who  all  approved  the  Roman  do6trine.  But  monfieur  Claude, 
having  had  mofi:  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  French 
gentleman  at  Colchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teilimonies  were 
mere  fictions,  and  others  quite  different  from  what  they 
were  related,  fent  fome  queries  into  the  eafl,  and  defired 
^he  Englifh  clergymen  refiding  there,  to  enquire  of  the 
Greeks,  and  other  eaflern  chriflians  of  the  bell  note,  who 
fiad  no  connexions  with  the  Romanilts,  "  Whether  tranfub- 

*f  ilantiation. 
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••^  {lamiation,  or  the  real  and  natural  change  of  the  whole 
*•'  lubftance  of  the  bread  Into  the  fame  numerical  fubftance, 
''  as  the  body  of  Chrlft  which   is  in  heaven,  be  an  article 
''  of  faith    amongft    them,  and    the  contrary  be   accounted 
"  heretical  and  impious  ?"  This  fet  dr.  Gouel  therefore  upon 
examining  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we  ^    ^^. 
have  the  refult  of  his  enquiry.     The  author  having   made  preface,  and 
ufe  of  feveral  curious,  and  before  unknown,    manufcripts,  Biographia. 
took  care,  for  the  reader's  fatlsfidion,  to  depofite  them  in  Britan* 
the    late  earl  of  Oxford's  Hbrar)-,  at  Wimple  near  Cam- 
bridge, 

COUSIN  (John)    an  eminent    French    painter,  was 
born  at  Succy  near    Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century  ;    and  ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly 
in  his  youth,  that  he  became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially 
in  the  mathematicks,  which  is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  re- 
gularity of  defign.     By  this  means  he  was  correft  enough  P^^^'^"  * 
in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a  book  on  the  fubjecSl: ;  painters, 
which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done   him  great  honour, 
and    undergone    feveral  impreffions.     He   wrote  alfo  upon 
geometry  and  perfpe<Sfive.  Painting  on  glafs  being  very  much 
in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  that,  than 
to  the  drawing  ofpldlures.     Several  fine  performances  of  his 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,, 
and  fome  in  Paris  ;    particularly  in   St.  Gervafe's  church, 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the  ^hoir,  he  painted  the  mar-^ 
tyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiftory  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  that  of  the  paralytick.     There  are  feveral  pictures  of  his 
doing  in  the  city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits.     But  the 
chief  of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  moft  efteemed,  is  his 
pi6ture  of  the  laft  judn:ment.    This  piece  is  in  the  facriftie  of 
the  minims  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  was  graved  by  Peter 
de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defigner.     This  picture  fhews 
the   fruitfulnefs  of  Coufm's   genius,  by  the  number  of  the 
figures,  that  enter  into  the  compofition ;  yet   is  fomewhat 
wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Coulin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant  general  of 
Sens,  and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of 
his  days.  His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  great. 
He  was  w^ell  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four 
kings  fuccefiivelv  ;  namely,  Henry  IT.  Francis  II.  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made 
admiral  Chabot's  tomb,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans, 
belonging  to  the  ccleftines  in   Paris.     We  cannot  tell  ex- 
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ac^ly,  in  what  year  Coulin  died :  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 

CO  WELL    (dr.  John)  a  very  learned  and    eminent 
civilian,  was  born  at  Ernfborough  in  Devonfliire,  about  the 
year  1554;   educated  at  Eton  fchool  ;  and  elected  a  fcho- 
Prlnce^s       lar  of   king's  college  in   Cambridge,   in    the    year   1570. 
Worthies  of  He  was  aftcrv/ards  chofen  fellow  of  that  college ;  and,  by 
Devonfhire,  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  Bancroft  bifhop  of  London,  applied  himfelf 
Fuller's       particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.     He  was  regularly 
Worthies  in  admitted  to  the  degree  of  do6lor  of  laws  in  his  own  univer- 
^*^°">        fity;  and  in  the  year  1600,  was  incorporated  into  the  fame 
Wood's       de2;r£e  at  Oxford.     Soon  after  he  was  made  the  king's  pro- 
Fafti,  vol.  i.  fe&r  ofcivil  law  in  Cambridge,  and  about  the  fame  time 
col.  160.      mafter  of  Trinity  hall.     His  patron  Bancroft,  .being   ad- 
w   H^-vi*^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  Canterbury  in  the  year  i6p4,  and  be- 
^  '  *  '  '  ginning  to  project   many  things   for  the  fervice  of  church 
and  flate,  put  him  upon    that   laborious  work,   which  he 
finifhed   in  about  three  years  time,  and  publilhed  at  Cam- 
bridge in   1607.     The  title  of  it   runs  thus:  The  Inter- 
pjeter,    or    book   containing  the    fignification   of   words: 
vy^herein  is  fet  forth   the  true  meaning  of  all,  oj:  the  moft 
part  of  fuch  words   and  terms,  as   are    mentioned  in  the 
law-writers,  or  ftatutes  of  this  viclorious  or  renowned  king- 
dom, requiring   any  expofition  or  interpretation,    &c.  4tp. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1609,  and  feveral  times  fnice, 
particularly  in  1638,  for  which  archbifliop  Laud  was    re- 
fle6ied  upon  j  and  it  was  made  an  article  againft  him  at  his 
trialj  as  if  tht  impreilion  of  that  book  had  been  done  by 
his  authority,  or  at  leaft  with  his  connivance,  in   order  to 
P'*'*'^*^^  countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.     In  1677, 
trH  of"*"  and  1684,  it  was  publifhed  with  large  additions  by  Thomas 
Archbifhop  IManley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  efq;  and  again  in  1708  with 
i.aud;p.23S.yery  confiderable  improvements   by  another   hand  :    in   ail 
which  lattier  editions  the  exceptionable  paffages  have  been 
corre^ied  or  omitted.  .^ 

In  the  mean  time  archbifhop  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied- 
with  the  abilities  and  learning  fliewn  in  The  interpreter, 
that  he  appointed  the  author  his  vicar-general  in  the  year 
1608:  nor  was  this  performance  cenfured  for  fome  time. 
But  at  lail  great  ofFence  was  taken  at  it,  becaufe,  as  was 
pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too  freely,  and  with  ex- 
preffions  even  of  iharpnefs,  of  the  common  law,  and  fome 
eminent  profefFors  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular  :  and  this 
fired  fir  Edward  Coke  efpecially,  who  was  not  only  privately 
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concerned  for  the  honour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  com- 
mented upon,  but  alfo  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profeilion.     Sir  Edward  took  all  occafions  to  affront 
him,  and   ufed   to    call  him  in   derifion  dodor  Cow-heel. 
He  was    not  fatisfied  with  this  :    he  endeavoured  to  hurt 
him  with  the  king,  by  fuggefting  that   dr.  Cowell  *' had 
*'  difputed  too  nicely  upon  the  myftenes  of  this  our  mo- 
*'  narchy,  yea,  in   fome  points  very  derogatory  to  the  fu- 
"  preme  power  of  this  crown  ;  and  had  aflerted,  that  the 
''  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited."     This    was 
touching  king  James   in    a  moil  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
bably ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbifhop  had   not  flood   his 
friend.     However  the  common  lawyers,  whofe  ccntefls  with 
the  civilians  then  ran  very  high,  would  not  reft :  and  there- 
fore, as  they  found  they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king, 
refolved  to  try  what  they  could   do  with  the   people.     Ac- 
cordingly they   reprefented   him  now,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
rights    and   liberties    of  the    people ;  and  a  complaint  was 
carried  up  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  refuk 
of  which  was,  that  the  author  was  committed  to  cuftody, 
and  his    book  pubiickly  burnt.     Moreover  the    commons 
complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as  equally  ftruck  at ;  and 
he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  afTerting,  "  i.  That  the  king 
"  was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound   by  his   coronation- 
"  oath.     2.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceffitate,    that  the  king 
^'  fhould    call    a  parliament  to  make  laws,   but   might  do 
*'  that  by  his  abfolute  power  :  for  that  voluntas  regis  with 
*'  him  was   lex  populi.     3.  That  it  was  a  favour  to  admit 
*^  the  confent  of  his  fubjefts  in  giving  of  fubfidies.     4.  That 
^'  he    draws    his    arguments   from    tlie    imperial  lav/s  of 
*'  the  Roman   emperors,  v/hich    are  of  no  force    in   Eng- 
^'  land."     The  commons    were    indeed   very   defirous    to  Mircdlane* 
proceed    criminally  againft   him  ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him,  faTirbT"' 
if  the  king  had  not  interpofed.     But  the  king  did   inter- w.  Pctyt. 
pofe ;  and,  upon  his  majefty's  promife  to  condemn  the  doc-  p.  64. 
trines  of  the  book  as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them,  J^^^^'^^^^" 
they  proceeded  no  farther.  voUi.p.  63. 

Dr.  Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he 
purfued  his  private  ftudies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  afflicled  with  the  ftone,  for 
which  being  cut,  the  operation  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he 
died  of  it  upon  the  nth  of  October  161 1,  and  was  buried 
in  his  chapel  of  Trinity  hall,  where  there  is  a  plain  Latin 
infcription  to  his  memory.  Befides  The  interpreter,  he  had 
publiftied  in  the  year  1605,  in  8vo,  at  Cambridge,  Inftitu- 
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tiones  juris  Anglican],  &c.  That  is,  inftitutes  of  the  laws 
Wood's  of  England  in  the  fame  method  as  Juftinian's  inftitutes.  He 
Fafti,  ibid,    alfo  compofed  a  tra61:  De  regulis  juris,  of  the  rules  of  the 

lav/,  wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cafes  of  both 
Sec  pref  laws,  to  fliew,  that  they  both  be  raifed  of  one  foundation, 
to  the  and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubflance ; 
reader  in  and  therefore  were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they 
the  begin-     gafilv  miffht,  to  be  attained  in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains. 

nine  of  the    -r,       •^.       ,^      '  ,  ,  •     i    n  ^^^n      •, 

Interpreter.  -DUt  it  docs  not  appear,  that  this  lalt  was  ever  pubhlhed. 

Sprat's  ac- 
count of  his      COWLEY  (Abraham)    an   eminent    Englifli    poet, 
life  prefixed  vras  born  in  the  city  of  London  in   the  year    1618.     His 
'  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before  his  birth,  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  intereil  of  friends, 
procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar  in  Weflminfter- 
fchool.     The  occafion   of  his  firft  inclination  to  poetry  was 
Wood's       his  cafual  lighting  on  Spencer's  Fairy  queen.     "  I  believe, 
Fafti  Oxon.  ic  f^yg  ^g^  jj-^  |-jjg  Eflay  on  himfelf,  I  can  tell  the  particular 
vo .  »•         (c  YiitlQ  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes  of 
"  verfes,    as  have  never  fmce  left  ringing  there.     For   I 
"  remember,  when  F  began  to  read,  and  to  take  fome  plea- 
*'  fure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour, 
"  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for   fhe  herfelf  never  in 
*'  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion;  but  there  was 
'*  wont  to  lie   Spencer's  works.     This  I  happened  to  fall 
*'  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  ftories  of  the 
*'  knights,    and  giants,  and   monfters,  and    brave   houfes, 
"  which   I  found  every  where,  though  my  underftanding 
"  had  little  to  da  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees   with  the 
"  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  numbers :   fo 
*•'  that  I   think    I    had   read   him  all  over,    before  I  was 
Cowley's      ''  twelve  ycars  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immedi- 
works,        '*  ately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch," 
vol.  a.  8vo.      Ij^  (.}^g  ygj^j.  j()22,  when  he  was   in  his  fixteenth  year, 
being  ftill    at   Weftminfter,  he  publiflied   a    collection   of 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Poetical  bloflbms :  in  which,  fays 
bifliop  Sprat,  there  were  many  things,  that  might  well  be- 
-  come  the   vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit.     Mr.  Cowley 
tells   us  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  fo  defedive  a  memory  at 
that  time,  that   he  never  could  be   brought  to  retain  the 
Ibid,  ordinary  rules  of  grammar :  however,  as  Sprat  obferves,  he 

abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by  converfmg  with  the 
books  themfelves,  from  whence  thofe  rules  had  been  drawn. 
He  was  removed  from  Weftminfter  to  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  \vrQte  fome,  arid  laid  the  defigns  of 
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n\o^  of  thofe  mafculine  works,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed.  In  the  year  1638,  he  publifhed  his  Love's  riddle,  a  . 
paftoral  comedy,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  ftr  Kenelm 
Digby;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Naufragium  joculare,  or 
The  merry  fhipwreck,  after  it  had  been  a£led  before  the 
univerfity  by  the  members  of  Trinity  college. 

The  firft  occafion  of  his  entering  into  bufinefs  was, 
fays  the  author  of  his  life,  an  elegy  he  Wrote  On  the  Sprat,  «:£, 
death  of  mr.  William  Hervey.  This  brought  him  into 
the  acquaintance  of  mr.  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his  de- 
ceafed  friend  :  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  principally 
this,  that  by  his  means  he  came  into  the  fervice  of  the 
lord  St.  Albans.  In  the  year  1643,  being  then  mafter  of 
arts,  he  was,  among  many  others,  ejefted  his  college  a»d 
the  univerfity;  upon  which,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled 
in  St.  John's  college  there,  and  that  fame  year,  under 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  fcholar,  publiflied  a  fatyr  intitled. 
The  puritan  and  the  papift.  His  afte6lion  to  the  royal 
caufe  engaged  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and  he  at- 
tended in  feveral  of  his  majefty's  journeys  and  expeditions. 
Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had 
drawn  together.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  attended 
the  queen  mother,  when  flie  wtis  forced  to  retire  into 
France.  He  was  abfent  from  England  about  ten  years^ 
fays  Wood ;  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more 
or  lefs,  were  wholly  fpent  either  in  bearing  a  fhare  in  the 
diftrefles  of  the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  affairs. 
To  this  purpofe  he  performed  fever4  dangerous  journeys  into 
Jerfey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Hollj^nd,  and  elfewhere  ;  and 
was  the  principal  inftrument  in  maintaining  a  conftant  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  king  and  his  royal  confort,  whofe  Ibid, 
letters  he  cyphered  and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  year  1656,  mr.  Cowley  was  fent  over  into  Eng- 
land, with  all  imaginable  fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  flate  of  affairs  here ;  but  foon  after  his  return,  while 
he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  u  as  feized  on  by  a  miftake,  the 
fearch  having  been  intended  after  another  gentleman  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  Being  made  a  pri- 
foner,  he  was  often  examined  before  the  ufurpers,  who 
tried  all  methods  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  their  purpofes  ; 
but  proving  inflvxible,  he  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifon- 
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nient,  and  fcarce  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the 
terms  of  a  thoufand  pounds  bail,  which  burden  dr.  Scar- 
borough was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thus  he 
continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  the  general  redemption  5 
yet,  taking  this  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed 
upon  Cromwell's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and 
there  remained  in  the  fame  fatisfa6lion  as  before,  till  near 
the  time  of  the  king's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  viz.  i.  Mifcellanies,  2.  The  miftrefs,  3.  Pin- 
^" '  ^*  darick  odes,  4.  Davideis.  The  miftrefs  had  been  pub- 
liflied  in  his  abfence,  and  his  comedy  called  The  guardian, 
afterwards  altered  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The 
cutter  in  Coleman-ftreet;  but  both  very  incorreftly.  Mr. 
Cowley,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  complains  of  the 
publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge  ;  and  thofe  fo  mangled  and  imperfeft,  that  he 
could  neither  with  honour  acknowledge,  nor  with  honefty^ 
quite  difcovcr  them  :  of  which  fort,  fays  he,  was  a  come- 
**  dy  called  The  guardian,  made  and  a£ted  before  the  prince, 
^^  m  his  pafTage  through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the 
'^  beginning  of  the  late  unhappy  war  ;  or  rather  neither 
*'  made  nor  a£fed,  but  rough-drawn  only  and  repeated  : 
"  for  the  hafte  was  fo  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  revifed 
"  or  perfected  by  the  author,  nor  learned  without  book  by 
*'  the  acStors,  nor  fet  forth  in  any  meafure  tolerably  by  the 
"  officers  of  the  college.'' 

During  his  ftay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
plants,  publifhed  firit  in  the  year  1662,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  four  books  more ;  and  all  the  fix,  together  with 
nis  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London 
in  the  year  1678.  The  occafion  of  his  choofmg  the  fubjecl 
of  his  fix  books  of  plants,  dr.  Sprat  tell  us,  was  this.  When 
he  returned  into  England,  he  was  advifed  to  diflemble  the 
main  intention  of  his  coming  over,  under  the  difguife  of  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  fome  fettled  profefTion;  and  that  of  phyfick 
v/as  thought  mod  proper.  To  this  purpofe,  after  many 
anatomical  diflecfions,  he  proceeded  to  the  confideration  of 
fimples ;  and  having  furniflied  himfelf  with  books  of  that 
nature,  he  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where  every 
field  and  wood  might  Ihcw  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe  plants, 
of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  maflered  that  part  of  the 
art  of  medicine  :  but  then,  inftead  of  employing  his  (kill  for 
practice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digeft  it  into  its  prefent 
form.     The   two   firft  books  treat  of  herbs  ii^   a  ftile, .  fays 
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dr.  Sprat,  refembling  the  elegies  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus  ; 
thje  two  next  of  flowers  in  all  the  variety  of  Catullus  and 
Horace's  numbers,  for  which  laft  author  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  reverence  ;  and  the  two  lafl  of  trees,  in  the 
way  of  Virgil's  georgicks.  Of  thefe,  the  fixth  book  is 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  country :  for  making 
the  Britiili  oak  to  prefide  in  the  afTembly  of  the  foreft  trees, 
he  takes  that  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  the  hiftory  of  the 
late  troubles,  the  king's  afflidion  and  return,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Dutch  war  j  and  he  does  it  in  a  way,  which 
is  honourable  to  the  nation.  It  appears  by  mr.  Wood's 
Fafti  Oxonienfes,  that  mr.  Cowley  was  created  doctor  of  ^P*"^^*  ^^* 
phyfick  at  Oxford  upon  the  2d  of  December  1657:  who 
fays,  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him,  by  virtue 
ot  a  mandamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that 
the  thing  was  much  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party. 
However  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
mr.  Cowley's  loyalty  was  ever  in  the  leaft  ihaken  ^  all  this 
complacency  towards  the  then  government  being  orily  af- 
fected for  the  better  carrying  on  the  defign  of  his  coming 
over.  The  fame  account  may  be  given  of  a  few  lines,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked  like  a  depar- 
ture from  his  old  principles,  and  occafioned  his  loyalty  to  itij, 
be  called  in  queftion. 

After  the  king's  reiloration,  mr.  Cowley,  being  then  pail 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  of  which  the  greateft  part  had 
been  fpent  in  a  various  and  tempeftuous  condition,  refolved 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  retirement ; 
which  dr.  Sprat  reprefents  as  the  efte61:  of  choice,  and  not 
of  difcontent.  At  firft,  fays  the  do£lor,  he  was  but  flenderly 
provided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  reafon  of  his  travels,  and 
the  aifli6lions  of  the  party  to  which  he  adhered,  which  had 
put  him  quite  out  of  all  the  roads  of  gain.  Yet  notwith- 
ftanding  the  narrownefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed 
to  his  refolution,  having  contracted  his  defircs  Into  a  fmall 
compafs,  and  knowing  that  a  very  few  things  wpuld  fupply 
them  all.  But  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion, this  hindrance  of  his  defign  was  foon  removed  ;  for 
he  then  obtained  a  plentiful  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord 
St.  Albans,  and  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Thus  furniflicd  for  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  lalt  (even  or  '  * 
eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity,  and  polTeiTed  that  foii- 
tude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he  had  always  mofl: 
paflaonately  defired.  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  efpecially  his 
eflays  in  piofe  and  verfe,.  abound  with  the  praifes  of  foli- 

tude 
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tilde  and  retirement.  His  three  firft  eilays  are  on  the  fuc?- 
jeils  of  liberty,  folitude,  and  oblcurity  :  and  moft  of  the 
tranflations  are  of  fuch  paflages  from  the  claflick  authors,  as 
difplay  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  particularly,  Virgil's 
O  fortunatos  nimium,  &c.  Horace's  Beatus  ille  qui  procul, 
&c.  Claudian'sOld  man  of  Verona,  and  Martial's  Vitam  quae 
faciunt  beatiorem^  &c.  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, had  never  agreed  fo  well  with  the  conftitution  of  his 
body,  as  of  his  mind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out 
of  hafte  to  be  gone  away  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of 
the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  lei- 
furable  choice.  Of  this  he  foon  began  to  find  the  inconve- 
nience at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dange- 
rous and  lingring  fever.  After  that,  he  fcarce  ever  recovered 
his  former  health,  though  his  mind  was  reftored  to  its  per- 
fe<St  vigour ;  as  may  be  feen^  fays  dr.  Sprat,  from  his  two 
laft  books  of  plants,  which  were  written  fmce  that  time, 
and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  with  the  beft  of  his  other 
works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey^  he  fell  into 
another  confuming  difeafe  :  under  which,  having  languifhed 
for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of  its 
bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  by  flaying 
too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  defluxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  breaft  and  throat. 
This  he  at  firft  neglecfted  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufed 
to  fend  for  his  ufual  phyficians,  till  it  was  paft  all  remedies; 
and  fo  in  the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal 
Sprat  &c,  |.Q  }^jjj,.  He  died  at  a  houfe  called  the  Porch-houfe,  in  the 
town  of  Chertfey  in  Surry,  upon  the  28th  of  July  1667, 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675,  by  George 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infcription  by  dr.  Sprat. 
When  king  Charles  II.  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  pleafed 
Ibid.  to  fay,  "  that  mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind 

"  him  in  England." 

Befides  mr.  Cowley's  works  already  mentioned^  we  have 
of  his,  A  propofif  ion  for  the  advancement  of  experimental 
philofophy  ;  and,  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vlfion,  concerning 
the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  had  defigned 
alfo,  A  difcourfe  concerning  ftyle,  and  A  review  of  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  chriftian  church,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  ihtitled,  The  iron 
age,  was  publiihcd   under   his  4ume,   during  his    abfenc^ 

abroad ; 
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abroad  ;    of  which    he  fpeaks,  in  the  preface  to  his  poerns, 

With  feme  afperity  and  concern.     ''  I  wondered  very  miich 

*«  fays  he,  how  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifh  to  write  fo 

**  ill  verfes,  fhould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as  ario- 

*'  ther  man's,  rather  than  his   own :    though   perhaps    he 

*'  might  have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  tlie 

*'  baftard  upon  fuch  a  perfon,  whofe  ftock  of  reputation  is, 

*'  I  fear,  little  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  nu- 

<'  merou^  legitimate  offspring  of  that  kind.     It  would  have 

*'  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had  pleafed  the  author  to 

*'  put  forth  fome  of  my  writings  under  his  own  name,  ra- 

*'  ther  than  his  own   under  mine.     He  had  been  in  that- a 

'^  more  pardonable  plagiary,  and    had  done  lefs   wrong   by 

"  robbery,  than  he  does  by   fuch  a  bounty:  for   no   body 

*^  can  be  juftified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  me- 

**  rit,  and  our  own  coarfe  cloaths  are  like    to  become    us 

''  better,   than    thofe   of  another  man's,  though    never  fo 

*'  rich.     But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  fo  beggarly,  that 

**  I  myfelf  was  alhamed  to  wear  them."    This  extract  fhews 

mr.  Cowley  to  be  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he  is  in  verfe; 

and  mr.  Addifon  has  obferved,  that  of  all  the  authors  that  ever  Speaator, 

wrote,   none  ever  abounded  fo    much  in  wit,  according  to  g^  '"  "** 

^^r.  Locke's  true  definition  of  it,  as  mr.  Cowky  :  ofv/hich 

he  gives  fome  examples  from  his  poem,  called  The  miftrefs. 

CRANMER  (Thomas)  an  Engli^  archbifiiop,  and 
memorable   for  having   endured  martyrdom    in    the    eaufe 
of  proteftantifm,  was  defcended  from    an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamfhire,    and  born    at  Aflafton   in   that    county, 
upon  the  2d  of  July  1489.     In  the  year  1503,  he  was   ad- ^"'"orlars 
mitted  ofJefu3  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became ^^  ^"^"^^^' 
feUow;  diftinguifhing   himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  his  un-p,  i.'Yonc'. 
common  abilities  and  application  to  letters.     Soon  after  he  1694. 
was  mafterof  arts,  he  married,  and  loft  his  fellowfhipj  but, Fox's  aas 
his  wife  dyine;  in  child-bed  within  a  year,  he  was   ap-ain^"^  monu- 
admitted  mto  it.     In  the  year  1 523,  he  was  made  a  doftorii.  p.  1860. 
in  divinity.     The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancementedit.  1583. 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  king  Henry  the^trype  and 
Vlllth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain.     For  having,   on^°*'  ^^'^* 
account  of  the  plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waitham 
Abbey  in  EfTex,  where  a  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox 
the  king's   almoner,  and  Stephen  Gardiner   the   fecretary, 
happened  accidentally  to   come  to   that  houfe.     Here   the 
converfation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which  was  then 
almoft  the  only  tbing  talked  of,  Cranmer,  who  was  well  known 
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to  the  ©ther  two,  being  defired  to  fpeak  upon   that  point, 
delivered  it    as   his  opinion,    "  That  it   would  be  much 
^'  better  to  have  this  queftion,  v/hether  a  man  may  marry 
"  his  brother's  wife  or  no,  difcufTed  and  decided  by  the  di- 
"  vines  upon  the  authority  of  God*s  word,  than  thus  from 
*'  year  to  year  to  prolong  the  time,  by  having  recourfe  to  the 
'*  pope :  that  there  was  but  one  truth    in  it,  which    the 
^'  fcripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being  handled 
*'  by  learned  men ;  and  that   might  be  done   as  well   at 
"  the  univerfities  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  elfe- 
fox,  ibid.     <c  where.'*     This  opinion  being  communicated  by  dr.  Fox 
to  the  king,  his  majefty  approved  of  it  much ;  faying,  that 
Burnet's      cc  'pj^g  j^^n  had  the  fow  by  the  right  ear."     Cranmer  upon 
therefor-     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  court,  made  the  king's  chaplain,  placed 
mat.  vol.  i.  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Boleyne    earl  of  Wiltftiire  and 
P-  79'  Ormond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  ths  fubje6t  of  the  di- 

vorce. He  did  fo  j  and  fliewed,  by  the  teftimonies  of  the 
^fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  and  ancient  writers,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  not  authority  fufficient  to  difpenfe 
with  the  word  of  God :  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  the 
reformation,  which  Luther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in 
the  year  151 7,  had  alfo  made  fome  progrefs,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  leaft,  here  in  England.  When  he  had  finiihed  his 
book,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  and 
Sf^pg  p, -^brought  many  over  to  his  opinion.  About  this  time  he 
was  prefented  to  a  living,  and  made  archdeacon  of  Taun- 
ton. 

In  the  year  15  30,  he  was  fent,  with  fome  others,  into 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difcufs  the  affair  of  the 
king's  marriage.  At  Rome  he  got  his  book  prefented  to  the 
pope,  and  offered  to  difpute  openly  againft  the  validity  of 
king  Henry's  m.arriage  j  but  nobody  chofe  to  engage  him. 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  conftituted  him  his  peni- 
tentiary throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales ;  not  fo 
much,  wc  may  imagine,  out  of  kindnefs  and  refpe(Si:  to  him, 
as  to  quiet  and  appeafe  that  reforming  fpirit,  which  he  had 
already  difcovered.  In  Germany  he  was  fole  ambaffador 
upon  the  forementioned  affair;  and,  during  his  refidence 
laid-.-.p.  417- there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  wife.  Upon  the 
death  of  Warham,  ^archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  Auguft 
1532,  Cranmer  was  nominated  for  his  fiicceffor;  but  he 
refufed  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  unlefs  he  was  to  receive  it 
Ibid.p^.  16.  immediately  from  the  king  without  the  pope's  intervention. 
He  was  confecrated  upon  the  30th  of  March  1533  ;  at 
which  time  he  made   an  unufual  proteftation,  which   the 
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curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Stly^e's  memo- 
rials, &c.    His  delign,  by  this  expedient,  was  to  preferve  to  N-.  v.  i?.  9. 
himlelf  the  liberty  of  doing  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  and 
his  country,  in  Ipite  of  the  pope's  interpofitions  ;  and  this 
made  him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  feemed 
to  bar  him  from  it.     Upon  the  23d  of  May  1533,  he  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and 
queen  Catherine ;    and   likewife  married  the  king  to  Anne 
Boleyne    upon  the  28th  following :    though    lord  Herbert  Antiouitatct 
fays>  in  his   hiftory  of  Henry  VIIL  that  Cranmer  did   not  ^^''''^"^'^*' 
marry  him,    but  only  was  prefent,   while  another    did  it. 
The  pope  threatening  him  with  excommunication   for  his 
fentence  againft  queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  ho- 
linefs  to  a  general  council ;  and  ever  after  difouted  againft  strype  sni 
the  pope's  fupremacy.  Fox,  rbid 

He  now  began  to   a6t  vigoroufly  in  the  w^ork  of  the  re- 
formation :  and,  at  the  firlf    ftep  towards  it,  procured  the 
Bible  to  be  tranflated   into  Englifh,    and  to  be   difperfed. 
Next  he  forwarded  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries  ;  and 
in  the  year  1535,  performed  a  provincial  vifitation,  for  the 
fake  of  recommending  the  king's  fupremacy,  which  he  did 
in  many  places  by  preaching.     In  his  fermons  he   fhewed^ 
I.  "  That  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  not  God's  vicar  upon 
''  earth,  as  he  was   taken   to   be  ;  and   declared,  by  what 
"  arts  he  had  ufurped   that  authority.     2.  That  the  holi- 
"  nefs  that    fee  fo  much    boafted  of,  and  by  which  name 
*'  popes  afFected  to  be  ftilcd,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  ; 
"  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  holinefs  at  Rome:    where  he 
'*  took  occafion  to  launch  out  into  the  vices  of  the  court 
"  of  Rome.     3.  He  inveighed  againft  the  biiliop  of  Rome's 
*'  laws,  which,  he  faid,  were  mifcalled  divinae   leges,  and 
*'  facri    canones."     In    the'  year  1536,  he  divorced   king  ^^^y^^*  V* 
Henry  from  Anne  Boleyn.     In  1537,  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  ibid.V*4g. 
and  endeavoured   to  abolifti  the  fuperftitious   obfervation  of 
holidays.     In  1539?  he    and    fome    biihops   fell    under  thel"^<5  p. 55, 
king's  difpleafure,    becaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  par- 
liament, that  the  monafteries  fhould   be  fupprefTed   for   the 
king's  fole  ufe.     Cranmer  had  projected,  that  out  of  the  re-  ibd.p,  724 
venues  of  thofe  nurferies  of  idlenels,  a  provifion  fhould  be 
made    in   every  cathedral,  for   readers   of  divinity,  and   of 
Greek  and  Hebrev/,  and  a  great  number  of  ftudents  whom 
the  bifhop  might  tranfplant  out  of  his  nurfery,  into  all  the 
parts  of  his   diocefe :  but   this  defign  mifcarried.     He  alfo  Burnet,  !b*d* 
ftrenuouflv  oppofed  the  aft  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  houfe^°^*'"f'-3°* 
of  lords,  ipeaking  three  days  againfl  it  -,  and,  upon  the  paf- 
K  k  2  fmg 
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Strype,  ibid,  fmg  of  that  ftatutc,  fent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.     In 
P*  72'  the  year  1540,  he  was  one   of  the  commiffioners    for  in- 

fpeding  into  matters  of  reUgion,  and  for  explaining  fome. 
of  its  main  doctrines  ;  and  the  book,  intitled,  A  necefTary 
erudition  of  any  chriftian  man,  was  the  refuh  of  their  corn- 
million. 

After  lord  Cromwell's   death,  in  whofe   behalf  he   had 
written  to  the  king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great  privacy. 
Ibid,  p.  86.  not  meddling   at  all  in  ftate  affairs.     In  the  year   1541,  he 
gave  orders,    purfuant  to  the  king's  dire£lions,  for  taking 
'  away  fuperftitious  fhrines ;  and  the  year  following,  procured 

the  adl  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  abo- 
lilhment  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the 
Ibid.  p.  99.  ^^^  articles.  In  1543,  his  enemies  preferred  accufations 
againft  him,  for  oppofmg  the  fix  articles,  and  other  parts  of 
popery.  Nay,  he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  preaching  herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the 
altar  ;  and  alfo  in  the  privy  council,  where  the  fubftance  of 
his  accufation  was,  "  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  fo 
''  infedled  the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavoury  do£l:rine, 
*'  that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abominable  he- 
"  reticks.  That  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  king, 
*'  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commotions  and  uproars,  as 
*'  were  fprung  up  in  Germany  :  and  therefore  they  defired, 
''  that  the  archbifhop  might  be  fent  to  the  Tower,  till  he 
*'  could  be  examined."  All  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
Ibid,  p.  109,  trivances  of  Gardiner's,  and  would  have  been  fuificient 
J23, 124.     ^Q  ]\2ive  ruined  him,  if  the  king  had  not  prote61:ed  him. 

Upon  Henry  the  Vlllth's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will  ; 
and,  upon  the  20th  of  February  1545-6,  crowned  king 
Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather ;  as  he  had 
been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  the 
homilies  to  be  compofed,  compofmg  fome  of  them  himfelf ; 
and  laboured  earneftly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  procured  the  repeal  of  the  fix  articles;  the 
eflabliftiment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new 
office  for  the  facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  the 
other  offices  of  the  church  ;  frequent  preaching ;  a  royal 
vifitation  to  Infpe61:  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the 
clergy;  and  vifited  his  own  diocefe  himfelf  for  the  fame 
Ibid.  p.  146,  purpofe.  In  the  year  1549,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffio- 
J57,  J82,  ners  for  examining  bifliop  Bonner,  with  a  power  to  im- 
prifon  or  deprive  him  of  his  bifhoprick.  The  fame  year 
he  ordained  fcveral  priefls   and  deacons,  according  to  the 

nev/ 
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new  form  of  ordination  in  the  common  prayer  book  ;  which 
through  his  care  was  now  finifhed,  and  fettled  by  adt  of 
parliament.  A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  year;  and  in  1552,  it  was  printed  again 
with  amendments  and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  par- 
liament. In  1553?  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
crown  upon  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concerned 
in  that  affair ;  nor  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambi- 
tious proje(5ts :  however,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  he  Fox,  ibid, 
appeared  for  her.  P*  ^^7°* 

But   now,    after   the    acceffion    of  queen   Mary  to  the 
throne,    his    troubles    came   on    him   apace.     He  was  firft 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  bring  an  inventory 
of  his  goods  ;   which  he  did  upon  the  27th  of  Auguft,  when 
he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be  forth  coming, 
September  the  13th,  he  was    again  fummoned    before    the 
council,  and  ordered  to  be   at  the  ftar  chamber  the  next 
day ;  when  he   was   committed  to  the  Tovv^er,  partly  for  Burnet's 
fetting  his  hand  to  the  inflrument  of  the  lady  Jane's   fuc-  ^"j^- o^'c^ 
ceffion,   and  partly  for  the  publick  offer  he  had  made  a  little  ^^q,  '*  ^' 
before,  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of  the 
late  king.     November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  found  Strype,  ibid, 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his  arch- P' j°7' 3H<. 
bifhoprick  were  fequeffred  :  but  upon  his  humble  and  repeat-  ibid.        ' 
ed  application,  he  was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  'twas  re- 
folved  he  fhould  be  proceeded  againft  for  herefy.     In  April  ly^^ 

1554,  he,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  order  for  a  publick  difputation  with  the  papifts,  which 
was  accordingly  held  upon  the  i8th  of  that  month:  and 
two  days  after,  they  were  brought  before  the  commiffiorjers, 
and  afked,  whether  they  would  fubfcribe  to  popery  ?  which 
they  unanimoufly  refufing,  were  condemned  as  hereticks. 
Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his  be- 
half: putting  her  in  mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her 
hi  her  father's  life-time.  For  the  king,  it  feems,  was  re- 
folved  to  fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  fuffer  as  a 
fubjeft,  becaufe  fhe  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority  and  religion;  but  was 
prevented  by  Cranmer's  interceflion.  This  however  had  no 
eftedi  upon  the  queen,  who  was  determined  to  give  him 
up  :  and  a  new  commiffion  was  fent  from  Rome  for  his  tryal 
and  conviction.     Accordingly,  on   the   12th   of  September 

1555,  ^^  appeared  before  the  commiflioners  at  St.  Mary's 
church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy^ 
peijury,  incontinency,  and  herefy :  of  blafphemy  and  herefy, 

K  k  3  for 
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for  his  writings  againft  popery  ;  of  .perjury,  for  breaking  his 
oath  to  the  pope  ;  and  of  incontinency  on  account  of  his 
Strype,  p.  ^^jj^g  married.  At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rort^e 
within  eighty  days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  :  but  no  care  being 
taken  to  fend  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degra- 
I'oid. p.  375.  ded  and  deprived. 

Hitherto  the  archbiiliop  had  manifefled  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  wifdom  in  his  fufFerings,  but  at  laft  human 
frailty  made  him  commit  fuch  a  fault,  as  was  the  greateft 
blemifh  of  his  life  :  for,  from  various  motives,  that  efpecially 
of  faving  his  life,  he  was  fubtily  drawn  in  by  the  papifts,  to 
fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  rc-embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery.  But  nei- 
ther did  this  work  at  all  upon  queen  Mary,  who  was  ftill 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames  :  and  who  foon  after 
fent  for  dr.  Cole  provoft  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  inftru- 
Ibid.p.  3S2.  ctions  to  prepare  a  lermon  for  that  mournful  occafion.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  a  writ  was  figned  for  the  burning  of 
Cranmer  ;  and  on  the  21ft  of  March,  which  was  the  fatal 
day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  ftage  over-againf!:  the  pulpit.  While  Cole  was  ha- 
ranguing, Cranmer  exprefTed  great  inward  confufion  ;  often 
lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pouring 
FoY  ibid.  p.  ^^^  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole 
jS86.  defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he 

had  promifed  him  he  v/ould,  he  firfl:  prayed  in  the  mofl  fer- 
vent manner.  Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  queen  ;  to  love 
each  other  ;  and  to  be  charitable.  After  which  he  made  a 
confeflion  of  his  faith,  begining  with  the  creed,  and  con- 
cluding with  thefe  words,  "  And  I  believe  every  word  and 
''  fentence  taught  by  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apofl:Ies 
''  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  And  now, 
^^  added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  trou- 
''  bleth  my  confciencc,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or 
"  faid  in  my  whole  life ;  and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad  a 
''  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  re- 
"  nounce  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the 
'*  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear 
^'  of  death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be  ;  that  is,  all 
^'  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I  have  written  and  figned  with  my 
"  hand  fmce  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
*'  things  untrue^  And  for  as  much  as  ray  hand  ofFended,  writing 
^'  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  fhall  firft  be  punifhed : 
?*  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  liiall  be  firfl  burned.  As  for 
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'^  the  pope,  I  refufc  him  as  Chrift^s  enemy  and  antichrift, 

"  with  all  his  falfe  doctrine:  and  as  for  the  iacrament,  I  be- 

"  lieve  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  bilhop  ot 

*'  Winchefter."   Thunder-flruck,  as  it  were,  with  this  un-F^x,  ibid,  p^ 

expe(Sl:ed  declaration,  the  enraged  popifti  crowd  admonifhed*^^7« 

him  not  to  difTcmble  :  "  Ah,  replied  he  with  tears,  fmce  I 

"  have  lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falftiood,  and 

*'  a  lover  of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I 

"  difTcmbled."     Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftagelbid, 

with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 

martyrdom  over  againft  Baliol  college  :  where  {le  put  off  his 

clothes  with  hafte,   and  {landing  in  his  fhirt   and  without 

fhoes,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake.     Some  pref- 

fing  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he  anfwered, 

fhewing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  there- 

"  fore  it  fhall  firfl  fufFer  punilhment."   Fire  being  applied  tostrype,  ibid* 

him,  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held?.  3^59. 

it  there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped*  his  face  with 

it,  till  it  was  confumed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This 

"  hand  hath   offended  j"  and  often  repeating  "  This  un-. 

"  worthy  right  hand."    At  laft,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foonPox,  and 

expired,  never  ftirring  or  crying  out  all  the  whil^   only  Strype.  &c. 

keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more  than 

once  ''  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit."     He  died  in  the  67th 

year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honeft  man ;  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  an  enemy  of  falfhood  and  fuperftition.  He  was  gentle 
and  moderate  in  his  temper;  and. though  heartily  zealous  in. 
the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of- 
thofe  who  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  k.  Thus  in  the  year 
1534,  he  endeavoured  to  fave  the  lives  of  biftiop  Fifher  and 
fir  Thomas  More;  and  afterwards,  when  Tonftall  bifhop  of strype, lUd, 
Durham  came  into  trouble>  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  thep.  26,  28, 
houfe  of  lords  for  attainting  him,  Cranmer  fpoke  freely, 
nay  protefted,  againft  it.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  the  univerfities,  and  extended  his  care  alfo  to  thcffe 
proteftant  foreigners,  v/ho  fled  to  England  from  the  troubles 
in  Germany  ;  fuch  as  Martin  Bucer,  made  profefTor  of  divi  - 
nity,  and  Paulus  Fagius,  profeftbr  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
at  Cambridge;  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford; 
John  a  Lofco,  Bernardine  Ochinus,  Immanuel  Tremellius, 
&c.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  himfelf,  and  author  of  fe-Ibid,p.  195, 
veral  works,  printed  and  unprinted.  His  printed  works 
are,  i.  An  account  of  mr.  Pole's  book,  concerning  king 
Ppfiry  the  Vlllth's  marriage.     2.  Letters  tg  divers  perfons  ; 
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to  king  Heriry  VIII.  fecretary  Cromwell,  fir  William  Cecil, 
and  to  foreign  divines.  3.  Three  difcourfes  upon  his  re- 
view of  the  king's  book,  intitled,  The  grudition  of  a  chri- 
flian  man.  4.  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  5.  The  bifhop's 
Book,  in  which  he  had  a  part.  6.  Anfwers  to  the  fif- 
teen articles  of  the  rebels  in  Devonfhire  in  1549.  7»  The 
Examination  of  moft  points  of  religion.  8.  A  form  for 
the  alteration  of  the  mafs  into  a  communion.  9.  Some  of 
the  homilies.  10.  A  catechifm,  intitled,  A  fhort  inftru6lion 
to  chriflian  religion,  for  the  finguhr  profit  of  children  and 
young  people.  11.  Againft  unwritten  verities.  12.  A 
defence  of  the  true  and  catholick  dotflrine  of  the  facrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrifl:,  &c.  13. 
An  anfwer  to  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  wrote 
againd  the  defence,  &c.  Lond.  155 1,  reprinted  1580. 
It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  fir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner 
anfwcred,  and  Cranmer  went  through  three  parts  of  a  re- 
ply, but  did  nat  live  to  finifh  it:  however  it  was  publilhed. 
14.  Preface  to  the  Engiifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  15. 
A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  concerning  a  general  coun- 
cil. 16.  Letter  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  jufi-ification  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  May  3,  1535.  i'].  The  reafons,  that  led 
him  to  oppofe  the  fix  articles.  18.  Refolutiori  of  fome  que- 
ftions  concerning  the  facrament.  19.  Injun6tions  given  at 
his  vifitation  within  the  diocefe  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collec- 
tion of  pafl'ages  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  fhew  the  neceffity 
.  of  reforming  it.  21.  Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correft- 
jng  of  feverai  abufes.  22.  Concerning  a  further  reforma- 
tion, and  againft  facrilege.  23.  Anfwers  to  fome  queries 
concerning  confirmation.  24.  Some  confiderations  offered 
to  king  P^dward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further 
reformation.  25.  Anfwer  to  the  privy  council.  26.  Max 
nifefto  againft  the  mafs. 

Thofe  works  of  Cranmer's,  which  ftill  remain  in  manu* 

fcript,  are,   i.  Two  large  volumes  of  colleftions  out  of  the 

holy  fcripture,  the    ancient  fathers,  and  later  do6lors  and 

fchoolmep.     Thefe  are  in  the  king's  library.     When  they 

were  offered  to  fale,  they  were  valued  at  loc  pounds:  but 

Cafley'sCa-biihop  Beveridge  and  do(5lor  Jane,  appraifers  for  the  king, 

talogue  of^   brought  down  the  price  to  50  pounds.     2.  The  lord  Bur- 

brarr^p  "^^^g^  had  fix  Of  fevcn   volumes  more   of  his  writing.     3. 

1^4.  J 25,    Di'.  Burnet  mentions  two  volumes  more  that  he  had   feen, 

Burnet's      4.-  There  are  fillb  feyeral  letters  of  his  in  the  Cotton  U^ 

hift.  ofref.  brary» 
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CRASHAW  (Richard)  was  the  fon  of  William  Cra- 
fhaw  an  eminent  divine,  and  educated  at  the  charter  houfe 
near  London.  He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  afterwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was 
chofen  fellow  ;  in  both  which  colleges  he  was  diftinguifhed 
for  his  Latin  and  Englifh  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  eject- 
ed from  his  fellowfhip  together  with  many  others,  for  de- 
nying the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion :  and  fore- 
feeingr  that  the  church  of  England  would  be  fubvertcd,  he 
changed  his  religion,  and  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending himfelf  to  fome  preferment  there  ;  but  being  a 
mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he 
had  formed.  There  he  fell  into  great  diftrefs,  which  mr. 
Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of,  very  kindly  fought  him  out, 
gave  him  all  the  ailiftance  he  could,  and  at  lalt  got  him  re- 
commended to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England  then  read- 
ing at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation, 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  be- 
came fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  laft  one  of  the 
canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Lo- 
retto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  about  the  year  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  intitled. 
Steps  to  the  temple  ;  becaufe,  fays  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
from  whom  we  have  this  account  of  him,  ^'  he  led  his  life 
"  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St.  Mary's  church  near  to  his 
*'  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  thefe  poems, 
*'  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of  angels.  There  he  made 
*'  his  neft  more  gladly,  than  David's  fwatlow  near  the  houfe 
'^  of  God  ;  where,  like  a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more 
^'  prayers  in  the  night,  than  others  ufually  offer  in  the  day. 
*'  There  he  penned  the  faid  poems  called  Steps  to  the  temple 
*'  for  happy  fouls  to  climb  to  heaven  by.  To  the  faid  Steps 
'^  are  joined  other  poems  called  The  delights  of  the  mufes, 
"  wherein  are  feveral  Latin  poems ;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
'*  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet,  as  they  are  innocent- 
**  He  hath  alfo  written  Carmen  deo  noftro,  being  hymns  and 
"  other  facred  poems,  addreiTed  to  the  countefs  of  Denbigh.  He  Wood's 
''  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befrdes  his  mother  tongue,  Athen,  Ox- 
"  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh."  Wc 7gg^°^'"-  P* 
cannot  leave  mr.  Crafhaw  however  without  obferving,  that, 
as  great  a  faint  as  he  was,  yet  the  time,  manner,  and  other 
circumftances  of  his  converfion  to  popery  have  left  fome  lit- 
tle blemifh  upon  his  holinefs,  as  they  certainly  give  room  t» 
fufpe6l  the  fmcerity  and  uprightnefs  of  his  motives. 

^  CRATINUS, 
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C  RAT  IN  US,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
fhculd  have  knowa  next  to  nothing,  had  not  QuintilHan, 
Horace,  and  Perfius,  mentioned  him  and  EupoHs,  together 
with  Ariftophanes,  as  the  great  mafters  of  what  we  call 
the  antient  comedy. 

Cratinus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  famous  in  the  8^{t 
olympiad,  fom^e  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Ariftophanes. 
He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  fpent 
all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  city  :  where,  if  he  did  not 
invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  firft  who  brought  it  in- 
to fome  form  and  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  civil  audience.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  art, 
under  this  firft  refinement,  retained  too  many  marks  of  it& 
rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expofed  in  barefaced 
fatire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  ridi- 
culed by  name  upon  the  ftage :  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Pericles,  feveral  paffages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where 
he  refledled  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears 
to  have  been  an  exccffive  drinker ;  and  the  excufe  he  gave 
for ^.  the  vice  was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary  to  warm 
his'fancy,  and  to  put  a  foul  into  his  verfe.  Hence  Horace, 
in  the  19th  epiftle  of  the  firft  book,  quotes  his  authority  to 
Ihew,  what  Ihort-lived  creatures  the  ofi^spring  of  water  po- 
ets commonly  prove :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Ariftophanes 
in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Cratinus's 
death  ;  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  cafk  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces,  and  wafh- 
ing  the  ftreets.  The  time  of  his  death  is  preferved  in  the 
fame  jeft  of  Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  firft  befet  Athens  ;  namely,  in  the  37th 
olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  twenty  one  plays  ; 
leaving  only  this  fhort  defcription  of  his  excellencies,  that 
he  was  "  fplendid  and  bright  in  his  characters. " 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame 
profeffion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and 
mifcarriages  of  their  governours.  He  was  but  feventeen 
years  old  when  he  ventured  upon  the  theatre ;  where  he 
.  ;  feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  and  impartial  than  Cratinus. 
For  Pericles  and  Cinion  being  the  two  oppofite  patriots,  and 
leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis  fpared  neither  party  ; 
whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed  Pericles,  yet  Ihewed  a 
great  refpet^t  for  Cimon,  and  commended  him  in  fome 
verfes,  which  are  cited  by  Plutarch,  £upolis,  according  to 
§uidas,  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Lacede- 
monians j  on  which  Qccafion  jjt  was  ^fferwards  publickly  pro- 
5  hibi^ed, 
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hibited,  that  a  poet  (hould   ferve  in  war.     Cicero  cbferves 
it  to  be  a  common  notion,  that  Eupolis  was  thrown  into  the  Ad.  Attic, 
fea  by  Alcibiades,  for  traducing  him  in  one  of  his  plays :  '•  "v*-  *P»^» 
but  adds  withal,  that  Eraftothenes  had  confuted  this  vulgar  '* 
error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  the  comedies  which  he  wrote,  af- 
ter the  time  pitched  on  for  that  misfortune.     He  was  the  au- 
thor of  feventeen  plays  ;  but  nothing  of  his,  no  more  than  of 
Cratinus,    is  extant. 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far 
the  greateft  of  all  the  peripatetick  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  cfe  unlvcrf. 
was  of  Mitylene,  and  taught  philofophy  there.     He  wentc.  i. 
afterwards  to  Athens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profeflion ; 
and  amongft  his  difciples  had  Cicero's  fon.     Cicero  had  an  cicer.  olEc. 
high  efteem  for  him,  2^nd  prevailed  upon  Caefar  to  grant  him  f«b  Jnit, 
the  freedom  of  Rome  :  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopa- 
gus to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to 
continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  to  read 
lectures  to  the  youth  there.    We  may  be  fure,   that  thefe 
le^Siures  muft  have  been  very  inftru(flive  and  engaging,  fmce 
Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
war  againft  Marc  Antony.    Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making 
hlmfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of  pleafmg  them  by 
his  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that  pedantick  gravi- 
ty, fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.     This  appears  from 
a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  following  paf- 
fage  :    "  Know  then,    that  Cratippus   loves  me  not    as  a 
"  difciple,  but  as  a  fon ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to 
''  hear  his  lectures,   fo  I  am  extrem,ely  delighted  with  the 
*'  fweetnefs  of  his   temper.     I  prevail   with  him  whenever 
^'  I  can,  to  fup  with  me ;  and  this  being  now  cuftomary, 
''  he  comes  often  to  us  unawares,  when  we  are  at  fupper, 
'^  and  laying  afide  his  philofophick  gravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as 
"  to  laugh  and  joke  with  us."     There  are  other  proofs  be-  cic.  ad  fam. 
fide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man,  who  underftood  life  as  1.  xvi,  ep. 
well  as  philofophy.     After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Pompey^'* 
♦ent  to  Mitylene ;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  refpecSts 
to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.     Pompey  complained, 
as  t*lutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine  provi-InPompelo. 
dence;  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him  hopes 
of  better  times,    left  he  mould  have  tired  and  vexed  him, 
with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objedfions.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
oxi  boardj  and  v/ould  hiive  had  tl^e  laft  word.    He  would 

have 
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have  pufhed  his  common-place  arguments  to  the  laft  reply  ; 
and  would  have  taken  more  pride  in  vanquifling  him  in 
a  difpute,  than  Cagfar  had  in  a  drawn  battle.  Cratippus 
wrote  Tome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him,  whomTertullian,  in  his  book  De  anima, 
has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CREECH  (Thomas)  eminent  for  his  tranflations  of 
ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas 
Creech,  and  born  at  Blandford  in  Dorfetfliire  in  the  year 
1659.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  under  mr. 
Curganven  of  Sherbourne,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated 
a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus's  Idylliums ;  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1675.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  mr.  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives  and  chara6lers 
of  all  the  EngliHi  poets,  that,  his  parents  circumftances 
not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, his  diipofition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  up 
a  patron  in  colonel  Strangeways,  whofe  generofity  fupplied 
,  th^t  defe6^.  Be  that  as  it  will,  mr.  Creech  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  much  ;  and  was  accounted  a  good  philofopher  and 
poet,  and  a  fevere  frudent.  June  the  13th  1683,  betook 
a  mafter  of  arts  degree,  and  not  long  after  was  elected 
probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college ;  to  which,  mr.  Jacob 
obferves,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  his  tranflation 
of  Lucretius  recommended  him.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
upon  this  occafion  he  gave  fmgular  proofs  of  his  claflical 
learning  and  philofophy  before  his  examiners.  He  now  be- 
gan to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publiflied  ;  but  fa- 
ther Niceron  obferves,  in  his  Memoires  pour  fervir  al'hiftoire 
des  hommes  illuftres,  that  they  were  of  no  great  advantage 
•to  his  fortune,  fmce  his  circumftances  were  always  indiffe- 
rent. In  the  year  1701,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Welling  in 
Hertfordfhire  ;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  unfortunately 
put  an  end  to  his  ovv^n  life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  ca- 
taftrophe  are  not  certainly  known.  Monfieur  Bernard,  in 
Pcwr  S<?pt.  his  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  informs  us,  that 
J70I'  in  the  year  1700,  mr.  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman, 
who  treated  him  contemptuoufly,  though  fhe  was  complai- 
fant  enough  to  others ;  that,  not  being  able  to  digeft  this 
ufage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  furvive  it  j  but  that  he  hanged 
himfelf  in  his  ftudy,  in  which  fituation  he  was  found  three 
•iJays  after,     Mr.  Jacob  gives  a  different  account  of  this  a£=- 
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fair.     He  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death, 

but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with   himfelf .: 

which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  fplenetick  tem** 

per,  too  apt  to  defpife  the  underftandings  and  performances 

of  others.    "  This,  fays  mr.  Jacob,  made  him  lefs  efteemed^ 

*'  than  his  great  merit  deferved ;    and  his  refentments  on 

"  this  account  frequently  engaged  him  in   thofe  heats  andJ**^**^*  *^^* 

^'  difputes,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him." 

We  will  now  give  an    account  of  mr.  Creech's    tranfla- 
tlons ;  for  we  do    not  find    him  to  have   been  the  author 
of  any  original  works,    i.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed 
in  o6tavo  at   Oxford   1682,  and  reprinted  the   year   after. 
A   certain    writer   treats    mr.  Creech  with   great  feverity, 
on  account  of  his  tranflation  ;  for  having  obferved,  that  the 
only  book  now  in  being,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is   an  open  defence  of  atheifm,  is    that  of  Lucretius,    he 
tells  us,  that  "  this  moil  mpious  book  in  Charles  the  lid's 
*'  reign  was  with   infinite  pains  turned  into  Englifli  verfe, 
*'•  that  the  fmoothnefs   and  fweetnefs  of  the   metre  might 
*'  fupply  what  was  wanting  in  the  argument;  that  the  ele- 
<«  gance  of  the  expreffion,  the  melodious  harmony  of  num- 
*'    bcrs,   and  all  thofe    other  bewitching  beauties,    which 
'^  attend  good  poetry,  might  infenfibly  inftill  the  poifon  into 
^'  the  minds  of  unthinking  people,  efpecially  of  the  youth, 
''  whofe  imagination  is  generally  too  Urong  for  their  reafon, 
<'  and  their  fancy  too  pow^erful  for  their  judgment.  And  this 
*'  celebrated  tranflation  was  not  only  made  by  an  Oxford  fcho- 
^'  lar,  who  was  thereupon  preferred,  but  it  was  Keen  fed  by  thfe 
'*  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  a  raw  lad, 
**  that  had  not  read  the  Lucretius  of  Creech,  who  died,  as 
"  he  lived,  like  a  true  atheift ;  butberng  a  high  church  prieft, 
"  his  murdering  himfelf  was  not  made  to  pa^^  for  ajudge- 
^'  ment."     In  the  mean  time  the  tranilation   is  allowed  to  Nation  rm- 
be  a  good  one,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  tranflatot.  '^^^^^^^  ^fon 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  the  mifcellany  poems,   which  [^^^  cafton'it 
were  publilh'ed   by  him,  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  higheft  terms  in  a  late 
of  approbation,    calling   mr.  Creech  The    ingenious    and  pa^iphlet, 
learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius ;  and  every  body  elfe  enter-  Jeprlfent^ 
tained  the  fame  opinion  of  it.     In  the  edition  of  1714  in  tion  of  the 
two  volumes  8vo,  all  the  verfes  of  th^text,  i^'hich  mr.  Creech  piefcnt  ftate 
had  left  untranflatcd,    particularly  thofe  in  the  4th    book  °f/^''^'^"|j 
about  the  nature  of  love,  are  fupplied  ;  and  many  new  notftsp.  38.Lo'nd' 
added  and  intermixed  by  another   hand,  by  way  of  forming  i/'^- 
a  complete  fyftem  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy.     New  notes,  See  pref.  to 
we  fay:  for  mr.  Creech  had  publifhed  in   I695  an  edition  *^'^  *^*^^*- 
of  Lucretius  in  Latin,  with  notes,  which  were  afterwards 

printed 
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printed  at  the  end  of  the  Englifh  tranflation.  Another 
edition  of  this,  much  enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  1717  in 
8vo.  2.  In  the  year  1684,  he  publilhed  a  tranflation  of 
Horace  ;  in  which  hov/ever  he  has  omitted  fome  few  odes. 
As  to  the  fatires,  he  was  advifed,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  *'  To  turn  them  to  our  own  time  ;  fmce  Rome 
"  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices,  and  parallels  for  hypo- 
"  crify,  profanenefs,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  eafy  to  be 
*'  found.  But  thofe  crimes,  he  declares,  were  out  of  his 
*'  acquaintance ;  and  fmce  the  character  is  the  fame  who- 
^'  ever  the  perfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  being  hated, 
*'  as  to  make  any  difobliging  application.  Such  pains,  fays 
*'  he,  would  look  like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dung- 
."  hill,  only  that  I  might  fatisfy  an  unaccountable  hu- 
^^  mour  of  edifying  one  man's  face,  and  befpattering  ano- 
''^  ther." 

Thefe  are  mr.  Creech's  capital  performances;  but  he 
tranflated  feveral  other  things  of  a  fmaller  kind,  as,  3.  The 
idylliums  of  Theocritus  with  Rapin's  Difcourfe  of  paftorals, 
Oxford  1684,  8vo.  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  firft 
book  of  elegies  ;  The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth 
of  the  fecond  book  ;  The  ftory  of  Lucretia,  out  of  his 
book  De  faftis ;  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues; printed  in  A  collection  of  mifcellany  poems  at 
London  in  1684.  5.  The  thirteenth  fatyr  of  Juvenal, 
with  notes.  Printed  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  fatyrs 
of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  publiflied  at  London  in  1693  in 
folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  the  verfes  prefixed 
to  mr.  Quintinie's  Complete  gardener.  7.  The  lives  of 
Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomenes  from  Plutarch.  8.  The 
life  of  Pelopidas  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  9.  Laconick  apoph- 
thegms, or  remarkable  fayings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
tarch. 10.  A  difcourfe  concerning  Socrates's  Daemon,  and 
the  two  firfl  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranflations  from  Plutarch  were  publiflied  in  the  Engiifli 
tranflation  of  his  lives  and  morals.  11.  A  tranflation  of 
Maniiius's  Aflronomicon. 

CRELLIUS  (John)  a  mofl:  celebrated  Socinian,  and 
next  in  dignity  to  Socinus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1590 
in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  After  he  was  educated  there, 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Socinus ;  but  the  coun- 
try where  he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confcience,  he 
panted  after  a  freer  air,  "  ubi  fentire  quae  vellet,  Si  quae  kn- 
*<  tiret  dicere  liceret ;"   "  where  he  might  think  what  he 

"  pleafed,. 
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*'  pleafed,  and  fpeak  what  he  thought,'*  as  the  writer  of  his 
life  exprefles  it.  He  went  into  Poland  therefore  in  1612, 
where  the  unitarians  had  a  fchoo],  in  which  he  became  pro- 
feflbr,  and  was  afterwards  made  miniiler.  He  has  WTitteii 
feveral  tra<5ls  upon  the  New  Teftament,  and  an  anfwer  to  a 
book  of  Grotius's,  intitled  De  fatisfa6tione  Chrifti,  which 
Grotius  drew  up  againfl  the  dochine  of  Fauftus  Socinu5. 
He  wrote  alfo  a  book  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain 
occafions  to  beat  their  v/ives  ;  which,  if  true,  would  proba- 
bly expofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all 
his  other  Angularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an 
epidemick  fever  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  *     ^^^  tlieKfe 

He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  ^^^ow-°  f^^^^ 
^d  to  have  been  fo  by  thofe,  who  cannot  be  fufpe6ted  of  the  the  kcorA 
leaft  partiality  to   him-     "  I  thank  you,    fays  Grotius,  for  ^o*"""*  «f  . 
''  your  letter  and  the  kind  prefent  of  your  book.     I  am- re- ^^'jj'^' J^^ 
*'  folved  to  read   over  and  over  again  whatever  you  fhall  loowtna. 
"  write,  as  I  am  fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  great  advan- 
"  tage  to  myfelf.     When  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  in- 
"  tent  upon  your  commentary  on  the  epiftle  to  the  Gala- 
*V  tians.     You  have  very  happily  hit  upon  the  fcope  and  de- 
*'  fign  of  this  epiftle,  and  ihewn  the  connexion  which  plain- 
**  ly  runs  through   it."     And  In  another  place,  fpeaking  of 
Crellius's  book  againft  himfelf,    he  owns  it   to  be  v/ritten 
with  great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  does  not  approve 
the  fentiments  contained  in  it.  Grotwwe- 

"  Crellius,  fays  father  Simon,  is  a  grammarian,  a  philofo-  P'^*  ?•  ■- 
*'  pher,  and  a  divine  throughout.    He  has  a  wonderful  addrefs  ^^*^^^' 
"  in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  own  prejudices.     He 
''  fupports  the  doctrines  of  his  (gS:  with  fo  much  fubtilty, 
*'  that  he  does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to    .    . 
*'  make  the  fcriptures  fpeak  for  him,    even  where  they  are  ^-  'f^ '^j**^ 
*'  moft  againft  him."     Thefe  are  prodigious  things  for  men  principajix 
to  fay   of  one   another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  commen- 
about  the  fundamentals  of  religion  :  efpccially  if  we  confider,^*^*^"^  ^** 
how  common  it  is  for  them  to  wifh  one  another  damned,  tefbmcnt, 
only  for   difagreeing  perhaps  about  fome   minute    circum-  &c.  par 
ilances.  ^''^^-  ^*- 


mon* 


CROFT  (Herbert)  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  third  fon  of  fir  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caftle 
in  Herefordihire,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  familv,  and 
born  Odober  the  i8th  1603,  at  Great  Milton  near  Fhame 
ill  Oxfordihire,  in  the  houfe  of  fir  William  Green ;  his  mo- 
ther 
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Englifla  ba-  thcr  being  then  on  a  journey  to  London.     At  thirteen  years 
ronctrage,     ^f  ,^„q  ^^  ^.^^  j-^^^^  ^^  Oxford,  but  upon  his  father's  turning 
1^7.'^*         papiil,  and  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  Benedictine  morta- 
ftery  at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  carried 
over  thither.     After  fpme  fhort  ftay  at  Douay,  he  u^as  fent 
to  the  Englifh  college  of  jefuits  at  St.  Omers  ;  where  he 
was  not  only  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  per- 
iod, fuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.    Some  time  before  his  fa- 
therms  death,  which  happened  above  five  years  after  his  going 
abroad,  he  was  by  him  fent  back  into  England,  in  order  to 
tranfaft  fome  family  affairs  ;  and  becoming  happily  acquaint- 
ed with  Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham,    he  was   by  his  argu- 
ments reclaimed  to  the  church  of  England.     At  the  defire  oi 
dr.  Laud  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admit- 
Athen.        ted  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  ;    and  the  univerfity  gene- 
Oxon.  vol.   roufiy  allowing  the  time  he  had  fpent  abroad  to  be  reckoned, 
*'*  *^°  •     5-  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  he  foon  after  took  a  bachelor  of 
divinity's  degree,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  mi- 
nifter  of  a  church  in  Gloucefterfliire,  and   recStor  of  Hard- 
ing in  Oxfordfhirc.     In  Auguft  1639,  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  and  the  year  after,  took 
a  do<9:or  of  divinity's  degree,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary 
Wood's       to  the  king.     The  fame  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Fafti,  vol.  1.  Worcefter,  and  the  year  after  canon  of  Windibr.     In  1 644 
col.  284.      }^g  ^^as  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  mrs. 
Anne  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  predeceffor  ;  though  one 
would  think  that  was  a  feafon,  in  which  a  man  would  hav6 
kept  himfeif  as  clear  of  incumbrances  as  he  could ;  he  efpe- 
cially,  who  was  in  conflant  peril  of  his  then  fmall  fortune. 
Walker's     and  fometimes  of  his  life.     He  fuffered  extremely  for  his  loy- 
fhfdc"^' °^  ^^^^  to  Charles  I.  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1659,    by  the 
v/ii.  r.^34,  iucceflive  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  became  poflHicd 
of  the  family-eftate.     At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
was  reinftated   in    his  preferments  ;    and  upon  the  27th  of 
v^.       December  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  which  he 
never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a  better  fee  more 
than  once.     He  became  afterw^ards,    about    the  year  1667, 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and  then 
refigned  it ;  being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but  lit- 
tle good  effe6ls  from  his  pious  endeavours.     He  then  retired 
to  his  diocefe,   where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difcipline, 
he  was  ftri6t  in  enjoining  others  ;  and  was  extremely  beloved, 
for  his  conftant  preaching,  hofpitable  temper,  and  extenfive 
charity.     He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  in 
the  church,  which. he  thought  abufcs,   and  not  tending  to 

edifica- 
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edification  In  the  leaft.  He  was  very  fcrupulous  in  his  man- 
ner of  admitting  perfons  into  holy  orders,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  to  that  of  the  priefthood  ;  and  he  refufed  to  admit  any 
prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch  as  lived 
vi'ithin  his  diocefe,  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might  not  be 
neglected,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be  a 
comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  Athen, 
been  good  refolutions ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  continued  inflexible  Oxon. 
in  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  w^as  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private 
concerns  in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  fliew^ed  himfelf  ready  to 
ferve  the  publick,  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the 
nonconformifts  was  at  its  height,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully 
widened,  that  the  papifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering 
through  it,  he  publifhed  a  piece,  intitled.  The  naked  truth ; 
or,  the  true  ftate  of  the  primitive  church,  4to.  which  was 
printed  at  a  private  prefs,  and  addrefled  to  the  lords  and 
commons  aflembled  in  parliament.  Tills,  though  no  more 
than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  fheets,  made  a  prodi- 
gious noife,  and  was  read  and  ftudled  by  all  people  of  fenle 
and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's  defign  in  it  Ibid, 
was  to  try,  whether  the  legillature  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences  among 
proteftants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againll  the  attempts 
of  papifts.  He  begins  with  articles  of  faith  j  and  having 
fhewn  the  dimger  of  impofing  more  than  are  neceflary,  efpe- 
cially  as  terms  of  communion,  he  proceeds  next  through  all 
the  great  points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England, 
and  thofe  that  diffent  from  her  :  labouring  to  prove  through- 
out, that  proteftants  differ  about  nothing,  that  can  truly  be 
ftiled  effential  to  religion,  and  that,  for  the  fake  of  union, 
compliances  would  be  more  becoming  as  well  as  more  ef-, 
fe(ftual,  than  enforcing  uniformity  by  penalties  and  perfe- 
cution.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with 
great  force  of  argument  :  neverthelefs  it  was  attacked  with 
great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the  clergy,  and  fome  of 
them  wrote  againft  it  furioully  :  Dr.  Turner,  mafter  of  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly,  in  his  Anlmad- 
verfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  naked  truth,  1676,  4to. 
This  was  anfwered  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intitled,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode  ;  in  which 
he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpirit, 
and  gives  the  following  charafter  of  blihop  Croft's  work. 
"  It  is  a  treatife,    fays  he,    which,  if  not  {qx  its  oppofer, 
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*^  needs  no  commendation,  being  writ  witli  tliat  eriJeh^iif 
"  and  demonftration  of  truth,  that  all  Ibber  men  cannot  but 
''  give  their  a  (lent  and  confent  to  it  imafked.  It  is  a  book 
*'  of  that  kind,  that  no  chriftian  fcarce  can  perufe  it,  with- 
"  out  wifhing  himfelf  to  have  been  the  author,  and  almoft 
-  **  imagining  that  he  is  fo  :  the  conceptions  therein  being  of 
*'  fo  eternal  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy 
"  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind.'*  Many  other  pam- 
phlets were  written  againft  the  Naked  truth  j  but  the  au- 
thor did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply,  truth  and  publick  fer-* 
vice,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  being  the  points  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  x68o,  and  m^any 
times  fmce. 

This  was  the  flrfl:  thing  bifhop  Croft  publifhed,  exeept 
t"yvo  fermons  r  one  on  Ifaiah,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  lail,  preached 
Before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  faft-day,  February  the 
4th,  1673;  the  other  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  April' 
the  I2th^  1674,  on  Philipp.-  ch.  i.  ver.  21.  In  the  yea? 
1678  he  publifhed  a  third  fermon,  preached  upon  the  4th 
©f  November  at  the  cath-edral  church  in  Hereford,  and  in- 
titled,  A  fecond  call  to  a  farther  humiliation.  The  year  af- 
ter he  publifhed  a  Letter  written  to  a  friend  concerni4ig  po- 
pifh  idolatry  :  and  alfo  a  fecond  impreffion  corrected,  with- 
additions,  of  his  Legacy  to  his  diocefe  ;  or  a  fhort  determi- 
nation of  all  controverfies  we  have  with  the  papifls  by  God's 
holy  word,  4ta.  After  the  epiflle  to  all  the  people  within- 
his  diocefe,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a 
preface  ;  then  three  fermons  upon  John  v.  39.  "  Search  the 
*'  fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;"  and 
laflly,  a  Supplement  to  the  preceding  fermons,  together  with- 
a  tra<5t  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
promifed  in  the  preface.  This  work  was  calculated  by  him^ 
to  preferve  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the  fnares  of  po- 
pifh  mifTionaries,  who  were  then  very  a£live  all  over  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1685,  he  publiflied  fome  animadver- 
fions  on  a  book,  intitled.  The  thcor\^  of  the  earth  -,  and  in- 
t688,  a  fhort  difcourfe  concerning  tne  reading  his  majefly's 
late  declaration  in  churches.  This,  which  was  the  hPi 
employment  of  his  pen,  was  fliewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to 
king  James  ,  who  ordered  fo  much  of  the  difcourfe,  as  con-' 
cerned  the  reading  of  the  declaration,  to  be  publifhed  to  the 
world,  and  the  reft  to  be  fuppreiled,  as  being  contrarv^  t»' 
the  views,  with  which  that  declaration  had  been  fet  forth. 
A^henre  j^  -^  j-gi^^-^j-i^^bie  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that  he  had  taken- 
u  refolutioa   fome  years  before  liiii  death,    of  refigning   hi?? 
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bi{hoprIck  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was  moved  by  foMe  ftru* 
pies  of  confcience.     His   motives  he  exprefled  in  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  learned  dr*  Stiiiingfleet ;  who  however,  in  an   an- ^'^^^ellanc- 
fwer,  fatisfied  his  confclencej  and  difpoled  him  to  continue  ^u,4"by 
his  epifcopal   charge  with  his  ufual  earneftneis  and  vigour*  dr.  Sniing* 
He  died  at  his  palace  at  Flereford,  on  the  i8th  of  May  1691,^^^^  1735, 
and  was  buried  in  the   cathedral  there,  where   there  remains   ^"'  ^*  *"^ 
this  fhort  infcHption  over  his  grave-ftone.     Depofitum  Her- 
berti  Croft  de  Croft  epifcopi  Herefordenfis,  obiit  18  die  Mali 
A.  D.  1691,    aetatis    fuae  88,    in  vita  conjuncSti  :    that  isj 
*'  Here  are  depofited  the  remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of  Groft^ 
*'  bifhop  of  Hereford j  who  died  May  18,  1691,  in  the  88th 
"  year  of  his    age,  in  life  united*"     The  laft  words,  *'  in 
"life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying  next  dean  Benfon^  at  the 
bottom  of  whofe  grave-ftone  are  thefe,  in  morte  ncn  divifi, 
that  is,  "  in  death  not  divided  :"  the  two  grave-ftones  hav- 
ing hands  engraven  on  them^  reaching  from  one  to  the  other^ 
and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lafting  and  uninterrupted 
friendfhip,  which  fubfifced  between  thofe  two  reverend  dig* 
nitaries. 

As  bifhop  Croft  livedj  (o  he  dledj  without  the  leaft  tine-* , 
ture  of  that  popery,  which  he  had  ccntracSled  In  his  youth^ 
as  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.  "  I 
"  do,  fays  he,  in  all  humble  manner  mod  heartily  thank 
^^  God,  that  he  hath  been  moft  gracioufly  pleafedj  by  the 
"  light  of  his  moft  holy  gofpel,  to  recal  rne  from  the  dark^ 
"  nefs  of  grofs  errors  and  ponilh  fuperftitions^  into  which  I 
*'  was  feduced  in  my  younger  days,  and  to  fettle  me  again 
*'  in  the  true  ancient  catholick  and  apoftolick  faith  pro- 
**  feffed  by  our  church  of  England^  in  v/hich  I  was  born  and 
^'  baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die^  &c*"  He  had  one 
only  fon,  Herbert,  by  his  wife,  who  was  educated  in  Mag-* 
dalen  college,  Oxford,  and  was  created  baronet  by  Charles 
II.  in  November  1671,  and  was  twice  knight  of  the  fhire  iri 
the  reign  of  king  William. 

CROMWELL  (Oliver)  prote6lor  of  the  common^ 
wealth  of  England,  wa^^  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  camngtoh'a 
mother,  from  families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was   the  fon  hiftory  of 
of  mr.  Robert  Cromwell,    who  was   the  fecOnd   fori  of  fir  ^^e  life  and 
Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  the  county  of  Hun-Jj^/^^^^ 
tingdon,  knt.   whofe  anceftors^  though  of  very  honourable  io,d  pro- 
extra6lion,  were  not,  as  many  writers   have   afierted^    any  't£ior, 
ways  allied  to,  or  dependent  upon,  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  ^^'^^^^  ^^^^^f 
of  EK^Xn  prime  minifter  and  favourite  to  king  Henry  VIII.(,jJj„j/ 
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For  when  dr.  Goodman,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  turned 
papift,  and  was  very  defu'ous  of  making  his  court  to  the  pro- 
testor, dedicated   a  book  to  him,  and  moreover  prefented  a 
printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended  to  fcrape  kin- 
dred with  him,  as  being  himfelf  fome  way  allied  to  Thomas 
earl  of  EfTex,    the  protestor   with  fome  paflion  told   him, 
Faller's       "  that  lord  was   not  related  to  his  family  in   any  degree." 
vorthies  in  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Stewart 
mt'fiT.^^^  the  ifle   of  Ely,    lent,  who  has  been  reported,  and  not 
^"without  fome  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  defcended 
from  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart ;    as  appears  from   a  pedigree 
Fuller,  ibid,  of  her  family  ftill  in  being.     It  was  commonly  faid  by  the 
cavaliers,   in   the  life-time  of  the  protestor,  that  he  was  a 
brewer,  or   the  fon  of  a  brewer  ;    nor  was  this  altogether 
without  foundation.     For  his   mother,    finding  it  hard   to 
breed  up  fo  large  a  family  out  of  the  narrow  income  of  mr. 
Cromwell's  fmall  eftate,  thought   proper  to  engage  in  the 
brewing  trade  herfelf,  which  fhe  managed  with  great  .fkill 
and  prudence,    and  without  the  leaft  affiftance  either  from 
Dugdale's     the  father  or  the  fon.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and 
ihortview    her  own  jointure  of  60 1.   per  annum,  fhe  provided  fortunes 
trouWei^^*    for  her  daughters,  fufficient  to  merry  them  into  good  fami- 
455.     '    '  lies.     The  eldeft  was  the  wife  of  mr.  John  Defborough,  af- 
terwards one  of  the  proteSlor's  major-generals  :  another  mar- 
ried, firft,    Roger  WhetHone,    efq;    and   afterwards    colo- 
nel John  Jones,   who  was  executed  for  being  one   of  the 
king's  judges  :  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  Walton, 
who  died  in  exile  :  the  fourth,  namely  mrs.  Robina  Crom- 
well, married  lirft  dr.  Peter  French,  and  then  dr.  John  Wil- 
kins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and  after 
the  reftoration,  bifhop  of  Chefler.     It  may  not  be  amifs  to 
add,  that  an  aunt  of  Cromwell's  married  Francis  Barring- 
ton,     efq;      another     aunt   John     Hampden,     efquire,    of 
Buckinghamfhire,  by  whom  fhe  was  mother  to  the  famous 
John  Hampden ;  a  third  aunt  was  the  wife  of  mr.  Whaley, 
and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whofe  cuflody  the 
king  was,  while  he  remained  at  Hampton-court.     He  had 
Wood*s       two  other  aunts,  but  of  their  marriages  we  have  no  Intel- 
Fafli,  Oxon.  Hgence. 

\o  .1J.C.90.  Having  given  this  fhort  account  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  fa- 
mily, let  us  proceed  to  fpeak  of  him.  He  was  born  then  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  mofl- 
ly  lived,  upon  the  24th,  or  as  the  generality  of  writers  fay, 
the  25th  of  April,  15995  and  educated  in  grammar  learning 
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at  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.     We  have  very  dlfFerent  ac- 
counts of  his  behaviour,  while  he  remained  at  fchool :  fome 
fay,  that  he  fhewed  very  h'ttle  propenfity  to  learning ;  others, 
that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.     It  is  very  probable, 
that  both  are  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in- 
corrigibly dull,  or  wonderfully  bright :    but  that  he  was  an 
unlucky  boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  re- 
ported by  authors  of  unfufpe6led  veracity.     Many  ftories  are 
told  of  him  in  this   early  part  of  his  life  ;  and  there  is  one 
that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.     It  relates  to  a  vifion  he  faw, 
or  fancied  he  faw  ;  for  v/hich,  at  the  defire  of  his  rtjlations, 
hismaftercorrefted  him  feverely.     It  happened  to  him,  as  we 
are  told,  in   the  day-time,  when  lying  melancholy  upon  his 
bed,  he  thought  he  faw  a  fpe6tre,  which  told  him,    that  he 
fhould  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.     His  father  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mafter 
to  correft  him  feverely,   which  however  had  no  great  effe6^, 
for  Oliver  was  ftill  perfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fome- 
times  mention  it,  notwithftanding  his  uncle  Stuart  told  him, 
"  it  was  too  traiterous  to  repeat  it."     Sir  Philip  Warwick  Flagellum, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  dr.  Sim-  o^,  the  life 
cot,  who  was  Cromwell's  phyfician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his'^^?'^"™' 
life,  who  afTured  him,  that  he  was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and       * 
fubje(!:l:  to  great  diforders  and  imagination  :  and  it  is  certain,  Warwick's 
that  he  was   not  altoo-ether  free  from  thefe  fits,  durino;  the "^'^'"°'^''* 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  not  even  in  the  higheft  of  his  pro-  * 

fperity. 

From  Huntingdon   he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  upon  the  23d  of  April 
1 6 16.     We  haVe  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  he 
made  in  his   ffudies,  while  a  member   of  the  univerfity.     It 
is  certain  that  he  was  well  read   in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory  ;    but  v/hether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at  Cam-Rapm*s 
bridge,    is  a  point  that  may  be  doubted,    fince,  as  feveral^'^°'"y°^ 
writers  inform  us,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot- 3 ^"(^^^1* 
ball,  cricket,  and  other  robufl  exercifes,  for  his  ikill  and  ex-xiii.  p.  147. 
pertnefs  in  which  he  was  famous.     His  father  dying  about  Flagellum, 
two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college,  he  returned  home^^^-P*  'S» 
where  the  irregularity  of  his  conduit  fo  difturbed  his  mo- 
ther, that,    by  the  advice  of  friends,    fhe  fent  him  to  Lon- 
don,   and   placed  him  in  Lincoln's  inn.     But  this  did  not  ibid,  p,  16, 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  ;  for,  inflead  of  applying  to  the  flu- 
dv  of  the  laws,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,   women,    and 
play,  fo  that  he  quickly  diflipated  what  his  father  had  left 
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him.  However,  his  flay  at  Lincoln's  inn  could  not  be  long  5 
nor  was  this  feafon  of  v/ildnefs  of  much  continuance ;  for 
he  was  married  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  one,  as  appears 
from  the  parifh  regifter  of  St.  John  Huntingdon,  in  which 
we  find,  that  his  eldeil  fon  Robert,  who  died  a  child,  was 
born  upon  the  13th  of  Oftober,  1621  :  fo  that  if  he  ilaid 
but  two  years  at  the  univerfity,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  did  not  ftay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years 
more  for  his  going  to  Lincohi's  inn,  and  running  through 
Flaccllum,  t^^  whole  Circle  of  his  foliie^j.  I'he  lady  he  married  was 
li^.  Ps  20.  Elizabeth,  ;flaughrer  of  flr  Janies  Bouchier  of  Ji^lTex,  lent, 
whom  he  gained,  more  by  the  intercfl  of  his  relations, 
Hampden,  B.4rringtcn,  Stuait,  kc.  thali  by  his  own.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts.^  and  it  is  faid,  not  without 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  pride. 

Mr.  Cromwell  foon  after  returned  to  the  countrv,  where 
he  lived  quite  reformed,  and  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
Some  have  imputed  this  fudden  renunciation  of  his  vices  and 
follies,  for  very  fudden  it  was,  to  his  falling  in  with  the  pu~ 
ritans;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  l^ngland,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
He  w^as  fettled  at  Huntingdon,  and  there  continued  ;  till 
an  eftate  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
devolving  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  fir  Thomas 
Stuart,  induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely,  It  was 
about  this  time,  that  he  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church, 
and  to  converfe  with  the  puritans,  whofe  notions  he  foon 
after  embraced  with  that  warmth,-  with  w^hich  he  did  every 
Wh'tlo-k's  ^'^"i^to*  We  was  ele6led  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
jncmorials,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  which  met  on  the  '20th  of 
!»•  S2.  January  16285  arid  was  of  the  committee  for  religion, 
where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againfl:  pope- 
ry, and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bifhop  of  Winchefler's 
licenfmg  books,  which  had  a  dangerous  tendency.  Af- 
ter the  diilblution  of  that  parliamentj  he  returned  again 
i|ito  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much  con- 
cern for  religion,  to  frequent  filenced  miniliers,  and  to  in- 
j^  .  ,  vite  them  often  to  lectures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.  By 
%.--i  vcwoftl^is  ^e  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  fitua- 
Ljon  i  fo  that  by  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  he  had  made 
in  his  fortune,  he  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  a- 
bout  five  years,  but  which  inflead  of  repairing  helped  to  run 
out  the  reniaiader  of  it,  and  had  totally  undone  him,  if  he 
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:tiad  not  thrown  it  up.    Thefe  diiappointments  revived  in  bim  f  Jagdlum, 
a  fchenie,  which  his  bad  circumftances  iirft  put  into  his  head^*^'  ^'  *^' 
while  at  Lincoln's  inn,  of  going  over  into  New  England. 
This  was  in    1637,    and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  cer- 
tainly been  executed,  if  he   had  not  been   hindered   by  the 
iflliing  out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  R^flaworth, 
The  next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands  ;  for  the  earP'^j!  ^^-^ 
of  Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  oi'  high  rank,  who  had  ^^* 
large  eftates  in  the  t'tn  countr)',  were  very  defu'ous  of  feeing 
it  better  drained ;    and  though  one   project  of  this  fort  had 
failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another^  and  got  it  coiuitenanced  by 
royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  fhare  ov  the  profits  upon  the 
crov/n.     This,  thougii  really  intended  for  3  publick  benefit,  Dngt'ale'* 
was  oppofed  as  injurious  to   private  property;    and  at  the ^^'''"age, 
head  of  the  oppofition  was  mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  a]^'g^"*  ^* 
confiderabie  intereft  in  thofe  parts.     It  W2S  the  vigour   and 
.vigilance  he  ihewed  upon  this  occafion,  which  fir/l  rendered 
him  confpicuous  and  confiderabie ;  and  gave  occafion  to  his 
.friend  and  relation  mr.  Hampden,  to  recommend  hira  after- 
wards in  parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  arid 
/condudting  great  things.     But  for  all  this,  he  was  not  veryphgellum, 
fuccefsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and,    as  his  private  affairs  were  ^'<^'  p-  23- 
fl:ill  declining,  he  was  in  a  very  neceifitous  condition  at  the 
approach  of  the  long  paHiament. 

In  thefe  circumftances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fhould 
form  a  defign,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  confidered  as 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofen, 
more  efpecially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  from  having  any  interefl,  that  in  reality  he  was  not  fo 
imuch  as  known  ;  and  if  he  had  been  known,  would  never 
have  been  eleded.  Bat  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing 
to  an  accidental  intrigue,  in  which  himfelf  had  at  firfl  no 
hand.  One  reafon  why  mr.  Cromwell  quitted  Huntingdon 
was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  mr.  Bernard,  upon  his  becom- 
ing recorder,  about  precedency  ;  a  point,  in  which  he  was 
very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely^  he  reforted  entirely  to  ibid, 
nonconform  ills  meetings,  where  he  quickly  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  filled  in  thofe  days,  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe  meet- 
ings he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradcfman  of  Cambridge^ 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  docr 
trine  ;  and  captivated  his  heart  intirely.  This  man,  hearing 
^hat  a  parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  himfelf  one 
of  the  common  council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there 
could  fiot  bp  a   fitter  man   to  be   their  burgcfs,  than  mr. 
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Cromwell :  and  with  this  notion  in  his  brain,  he  went  to 
mr.  Wildbore,  a  draper  in  the  town  and  relation  of  Crom- 
well's,  who  agreed  with  him  cxadly  as  to  the  fitnefs  of 
the  perfon,  but  told  him  the  thing  was  impoffible,  as  he 
Ibid.  p.  SA,  "^^s  ^^^  ^  freeman.  Tims,  not  fatisiied  with  that,  addref- 
as.  fed  himfelf   next  to    mr.  Evett,    a    tallow-chandler,    who 

was  alfo  a  puritan.  He  too  liked  the  thought;  but,  as  he 
was  not  a  freeman,  pronounced  the  defign  impra6licable. 
However,  Tims  was  hardly  got  out  of  his  houfe,  before  he 
fent  for  him  back,  to  give  him  a  whifper,  that  the  mayor 
had  a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  that  one  Kitchingman,  an 
attorney,  who  had  married  his  wife's  Mer,  and  was  of 
their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him.  Headvifed 
him  therefore  to  move  mr.  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  mr. 
Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  had  a  mind 
to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  which  was  then  in  a  poor 
condition ;  but  with  a  flricfh  charge  to  hide  the  true  de- 
fign, alderman  French,  who  was  then  mayor,  being  a  de- 
.  clared  royalift.  When  they  came  to  make  this  application 
to  him,  mr.  French  faid  he  was  ferry ;  but  that  in  reality 
they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  promifed  his  freedom  to 
the  king's  fifherman.  Mr.  Kitchingman  eafily  removed  this 
objection,  by  Undertaking  that  the  town  fhould  confer  a 
freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned :  and  fo,  at  the 
next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  beftow 
^  his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ille  of 
Ely,  one  mr.  Cromwell;  v/ho,  being  apprifed  of  his  fiiend's 
induftry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up  his  lodg- 
ings at  ,mr.  Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  was 
fent  for  him,  and  he  came  into  court  drefTed  in  fcarlet, 
richly  l^ced  with  gold  ;  where,  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  well  circulated  among 
the  corporation,  that  they  unanimoufiy  declared  mr.  mayor's 
freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy  gentlem/an.  When  the  elec- 
tion came  on,  the  mayor  difcovered  his  miftake  ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the  burgefies  was 
^rong  enough  to  chufe  hirn,  which  they  accordingly  did  at 
Notitia  par-  the  next  elecStion  of  the  enfuing  year.  We  thought  ourfelves 
liamentam,  obliged  to  be  more  particular  in  relating  the  caufe  and  cir- 
vo  •^•P'lH'cumftances  of  his  ele£lion,  becaufe  it  was  the  foundation  of 
^U  his  greatnefs,  and  muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  point 
of  confequence. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  conftant  in 
his  attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaker;  though  he  did  not 
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at  that  time  difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities,  which  after- 
wards appeared  In  him,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  cal- 
led out,  as  occafion  required.     He  affefted   not  only  plaln- 
nefs  but  ciu-eleflhefs  in  drefs,  was  very  uniform  In  his  con- 
du6^,  and  fpake  warmly  and  roundly,  but  without  either  art 
or  elocution.     He  was  very  forward  in  cenfuring,  what  were 
called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  though  he  had 
not  framed  to  himfelf  any  plan   of  reformation.     This  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpeft   to  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
when  prefled  by  fir  Thomas  Chicheley  and    mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that/ubjeft.     "  I  can  tell,  faid 
"  mr.  Cromwell,  what  I  would  not  have,  though  I  cannot 
''  tell  what  I  would  have."     He  was  very  zealous  In  pro-^ife  ofOli- 
moting  the  remonftrance,  which  was- carried  on  the  1 4th ^*'', ^''°™" 
of  November   1641,  and  which  in  reality  laid  the  bafis  ofproteftor. 
the  civil  war;  and  declared  to  lord   Falkland   afterwards, Lond.  1741, 
that  If  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  was  re-  ^^°'  P-  5* 
folved  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  eftate  into 
ready  money  the   next  day,  and  to  have  quitted  the  king- 
dom ijf)on   the  firft   opportunity.     His    firmnefs  upon  this 
occafion  recommended  him  fo  effe(51:ually  to  mr.  Hampden, 
mr.  Pym,  and   the    relF  of   the  leaders  on   that  fide,    that 
they  took  him  Into  all    their  councils ;  where  he  acquired 
that  clear  infight  into    things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of 
which  afterwards    he   made  fuch  prodigious  ufe.     As  foon 
as  the  parliament  formed   any  fcheme  of  iTiifmg   forces  for 
their  fervice,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642, 
mr.  Cromwell  fhewed  his  activity,  by.  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge ;  where  he  foon  raifed  a  good  troop  of  horfe,  of 
which    himfelf  was   appointed  commander.     He  fixed  his 
head  quarters   at  Cambridge,  where  he  a6ted    with   great 
feverity  ;  towards  the  univerfity  more   efpecially,    after  he 
mifl'ed  feizing  the  plate,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  feize, 
contributed  by  the  loyal  colleges,  for  the  king's  fervice,  and 
fent  down  to  the  king  at  the  very  time,  that  he  fet  up  his  Life  of  dr. 
ftandard  at  Nottingham.     It  was  probably >  about  the  fame  ^^'■'^'*^^* 
time,  that  mr.  Cromwell    had   a  very  remarkable  interview^' ^^' 
with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  Warwick  had  an  account 
from  the  good  old    gentleman's   mouth ;  and  therefore  we 
will  give  it  in  his  own  words.     "  Vifiting  old    fir  Oliver 
*'  Cromwell,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  his  houfe  atRamfey,  , 
*'  he  told  me  this  ftory  of  his  fuccefsful  nephew  and  godfon, 
^'  that  he  vifited  him   with   a  good   ftrong  party  of  horfe, 
^'  and   that  he  afked    him  his    blefiing ;   and    that  the  few 
^■'  hours  he  was  there,  he  would  not  keep  on   his  hat  in 
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*'  his  prefence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  diC^ 

Warwick's  tc  armed,  but  plundered  him,  for  he  took  away  ali  his  plate,-* 

p^zciT'      ^^  ^^^  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterprife;    for  beifig 

informed  that  the  king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningfby, 

flierifF  of  Hertfordfhire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,  requiring 

him  to  proclaim  the  earl  of  Eilex  and  his  adherents    traitors, 

promwell   marched  with  his  troop  directly  to   St,  Albans, 

where  he  feized  fir  Thomas  Coningfby  for  that  aclion,  and 

carried  him  prifoner  to  London.     He  received  the  thanks 

of  the  parliament  for  this ;  and  we  find  him  foon  after  at 

the  head  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  with  the  title  of  colonel  Crom- 

^  .well.     It  is  very  ftrange,   but  ftri(3:ly  true,  and  confirmed  by 

hiflorians  on  ali  fides,  that,    though  in  his  forty  third  year 

when  he  afiumed    the  military  chara(?£er,  yet  in  the  fpace 

of  a  few  months,  he  npt  only  gained    the  reputation  of  an 

Whitlock's  ^^^^^y  ^^t  really  became  a  good  one ;    and  ftill    ftranger, 

memorials,   that  by  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new  raifed  men 

p.  131.        excellent   foldiers,  and    laid    the  foundatipn    of  that  invin- 

Heath's       ^.|[,|g  ftreno-th,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 

chronicle,  ,.  o      ^ 

p.  60.         parliament. 

Rapines  bift.  The  nature  of  our  work  Will  not  fufFer  us  to  enter  into 
of  England  ^  detail  of  all  Crom-.veirs  exploits,  jn  the  courfe  of  the 
p^^ j' 7, '*"'*  civil  war ;  and  therefore  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
mentioning  in  a  general  way  fome  few  memorable  a<fl:s, 
referring  our  reader  to  hiftories  for  more  particular  accounts. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1643,  having  fettled  things  in  the 
fix  afTociated  countries,  viz.  Eifex,  Hertford,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cam.bridge,  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Lin- 
colnfhire,  where  he  did  great  fervice  by  reftrajning  the  king's 
garrifon  at  Newark,  giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of  New- 
caftle's  troops  at  Korncaftle,  and  many  other  things,  which 
Fiageilum,  increafed  his  credit  prodigioully  with  the  parliament.  The 
A'^.p.  35'  Scots  having  been  invited  to  England  by  the  parliament,  it 
was  judged  highly  requifite,  that  the  army  under  the  earl 
of  Manchefter,  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now  declared  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  horfe,  fhould  join  them  5  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  reduce  York,  which  they  had  clofely 
befieged.  This  fervice  was  performed  with  great  vigour  and 
diligence,  more  efpecially  by  Cromwell :  for  though  the  earl 
had  the  title,  yet  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell ;  and 
things  were  fo  dextroufly  managed  between  him  and  his 
friends  at  Weftminfter,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
Ibid.  45.  upon  all  his  power,  fo  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  ir^ 
his  hands  as  they  could.  In  the  battle  of  Marfton  Moor, 
fought  upon  the  3d  of  July  1644,  it  is  unanimoufly  agreed,' 
that  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were  commonly  ftiled  ironfides, 
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changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  as  that  did  of  the  war ; 
for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  the  parliament's  flouriflied 
ever  after.     Some,  however,  though  they  allow  this  readily  clarendon's 
to  Cromwell's  forces,  have  yet  reprefented    him  as  acting  ^'J^.  of  re- 
in a  pitiful  cowardly  manner,  and  fo  terrified,  as  -even  to  !*^^''°"*  vol, 
run  away :  but,  all  things  confidered,  this  is  not  very  ere-  foiio!^^^' 
dible.     It  is  certain,  that  on  the  19th  of  the    fame  month.  Memoirs  of 
he  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  Burleigh ;   and  ^^"^^^  ^°'^ 
no  man's  courage,   conduct,   and  fervices  were  more   va-  ,5^  j^'^*'^' 
!ued  at  London,  than  his.     He  was  alfo  in  the  fecond  bat- Bates's clen- 
tle  at  Newbury,  on  the  17th  of  September  in  the  fame  year;  ^^"^  "'o- 
and  is  faid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a   charge  with   his    horfe  p""^^^"  j 
upon  the  guards,  that  his    majefty's   perfon   had    been  in  Angiia,  p. 
the  utmoft  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland   had  not  ^S« 
1  pme  in  to  his   relief,  and  preferved  his  mailer's  liberty  at 
the  expence  of  his  own.     And  in  the  winter,  when  the  dif-  whftlock 
putes  in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  butCrom-  &c.  p.  149, 
Well's  merit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party  j 
ibme  of  whom  blafphemoufly  ftiled  him,  ^'  The  faviour  of 
^'  the  nation." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wjfeft  men  and  the  befl  patriots 
faw  very  clearly,  whither  thefe  exceflive  praifes  tended ;  and 
that  the  nation  might  be  made  as  fenfibl?  in  this  refpetSl 
as  themfelves,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  exhibited  a  charge  a- 
galnft  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  Cromwell,  to  be 
even  v/ith  him,  brought  in  another  againft  the  noble  peer 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe 
charges  were  profecuted:  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that 
Cromwell  and  his  friends  abfolutely  carried  their  point, 
by  bringing  in  what  was  called  the  felf-denying  ordinance, 
that  excluded  the  members  of  either  houfe  from  having 
any  commands  in  the  army :  from  which  however,  on  ac- 
count of  his"  extraordinary  rnerit,  that  fet  him  above  all 
ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  firft  occafionally,  at  length 
abfolutely,  exempted.  From  being  lieutenant  general  of  the 
horfc,  he  became  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  ;  and  he 
procured  addrefs  from  his  regiment,  declaring  their  fatif- 
faftlon  with  the  change.  He  continued  to  diftinguifh  him-  fjeath's 
felf  by  his  military  fuccefles,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  chronicle, 
poth  houfes  for  the  fervices  he  did.  He  fhone  particularly  P-  6;. 
at  the  battle  of  Nafeby  June  14th,  1646,  and  alfo  had  his 
(hare  in  reducing  the  well;  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Ex- 
eter, April  the  13th  1645,  he  found  leifure  to  return  to 
I'^ondon.  Upon  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were 
Returned  to  him,  in  terms  as  llrong  as  words  could  exprefs ; 
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and  the  prevailing  party  there  received  from  him  fuch  en- 
couragement, as  induced  them  to  believe,  he  was  wholly  at 
their  devotion.  But  in  this  they  were  miftaken  ;  for  while 
they  thought  the  lieutenant  general  employed  in  their  bu- 
fmefs,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus, 
when  the  parliament  inclined  to  difband  a  part  of  their  forces, 
after  the  king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Scots  had  agreed  to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell 
oppofed  it  vigoroufly,  if  not  openly.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  infinuated  by  his  emiffaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  higheft  piece  of  ingratitude  towards  thofe,  who 
had  fought  the  parliament  into  a  power  of  difbandingthem, 
but  alfo  a  crying  a(5l  of  injullice,  as  it  was  done  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  cheat  them  of  their  arrears.  Secondly^ 
he  procured  an  exemption  for  fir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  o"wn,  the  general  only  having 
that  title  and  appointm.ents,  v/hile  Cromwell  had  the  power; 
and  the  weight  of  the  reduction  fell  upon  MafTey's  brigade 
in  the  weft,  together  with  the  troops  which  colonel  Poynts 
commanded  in  Yorkfhire :  men  of  whom  he  had  good 
reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  might  have 
Memoirs  of  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
Dcnzil  lord  tage  the  means,  which,  in  truth,  were  contrived  for  his 
Hollis,p.8i.^eftruaion. 

On  the  12th  of  November  1646,  the  army  marched  tri- 
umphantly through  London ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  the  Scots  having  received  the  money 
agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  prifoner 
to  Holmby.  At  this  time  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game 
to  play;  What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power,  was 
evidently  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  in  which  the  pref- 
byterian  party  was  ftill  prevalent ;  and  as  the  general  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewife  in  that  intereft,  it  looked  as 
if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their  fide.  At  the  bottom 
however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know  their  own  ftrength, 
were  In  reality  the  mafters  ;  and  they  w^ere  intirely  dired;ed 
Ludlow's  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  themfelves.  He 
memoirs,  f^^  |-L,g  neccffity  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and  getting  the 
vo.i.p.i  9.  j^jj^g'g  pei-fon  into  their  power;  and  he  contrived  to  do  both, 
without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford  was  at 
that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplied  with  ar- 
tillery, upon  which  the  army  feized  it  with  the  magazines, 
and  every  thing  elfe :  and  Cromwell,  then  at  London,  pre- 
vailed upon  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  with  a 
ftrong  detachment  of  horfe,  not  oijly  without  the  general's 
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orders,  but  without    any  orders  at   all,  except  thofe  verbal 
inftruiiions   from  Cromwell.     This   was    executed  on  the 
4th  of  June   1647,  notwithftanding   the  parliament's  com- 
miflioncrs  were  then  with  the    king-^  who  was    condu6tcd 
from  Holmby  to  Childerfley,  then  the  army's  head  quaters. 
Here,   through  the    management  chiefly  of  Cromwell   and 
his  fon-in-law  commiilary  Ircton,    the   king  was    treated, 
not  only  with  reverence,  but  with   kindnefs  ;  and  when  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  taking  the  king 
away,  and   didiked   it,    would    have  fent   him    back    again 
with  the  commiffioners,  under  the  guard  of  two  regiments 
of  horfe,  the  king   abfolutely  refufed   to  move.     Nay,    to  l^ugJafe's 
fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fmcerity  of'thrhTc 
of  his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell  fir  troubles, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty  P- 24°. 
and    refpecSl,  with    promifes   of  fair  treatment;    that  "  He  Merroirsof 
"  thought  he  had   as    good    an   intereft  in  the   army,  as  Thomas  lord 
"  himfelf.''  f^iff^** 

The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  the  mofl^'  '^  * 
critical  of  Cromwell's  whole  life :  for,  in  order  to  fucceed 
in  his  fchemes,  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary  for  him  to  de- 
ceive the  kilig,  the  parliament,  and  the  army,  which  in 
their  turns  was  effected,  though  not  without  danger  and 
difficulty.  As  for  the  king,  he  relied  intirely  upon  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpokc  of  and 
a6ted  towards  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  looked 
tipon  as  abfolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful, 
that  the  king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  they  brought  the 
army  to  fend  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  v/hich  was  deli- 
vered on  the  9th  of  July  1647  :  avowing  the  king's  caufe 
to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fettlement  could  be  hoped  for, 
without  granting  him  his  juft  rights.  As  to  the  parlia-  Whitlock, 
ment,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  power,  Cromwell  al- P'259» 
ways  fpoke  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  fhewed  a  liigh  regard  for  their  privileges ;  and 
profeffed,  that  he  was  fufpe(51:ed  and  difliked  by  the  army, 
for  his  attachment  to  the  civil  government.  This  did  not, 
however,  hinder  his  being  difbelieved  by  many;  till  at 
length  he  found  it  neceflary  for  his  own  fafety,  to  make 
his  efcape  from  the  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.  As  to  Flagdium, 
the  foldiers,  and  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  they  difcovercd  ^c  p.  55. 
again  ft  the  parliament,  it  was  raifed,  fomented,  and  ma- 
naged by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ;  the  former  declaring  at 
Triploe-heath,  when  the  parliament  had   been   obliged  to 
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erafe    their    own    declaration   out  of  their  Journalsj    that 
*'  now  they  might  be  an  army   as  long  as  they  lived." 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  fol- 
diers,  under  the  title  of  levellers,  who  made  nofecret  of  theif 
hating  equally  both  king  and  parliament ;  and  it  was  to 
fave  himfelf  from  thefe  people,  who^  as  he  was  informed 
by  Cromwell,  fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  upon  the  nth 
of  November,  fled  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  ifle  of  Wight  j 
after  having  rejected  the  parliament's  propofals  by  Crom- 
well's and  Ireton's  advice^  Immediately  after  this,  Crom- 
well altered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  intirely  ;  for  having 
'made  ufe  of  the  king's  prefence  to  manage  the  army,  and 
of  the  power  which  the  army  had  thereby  acquired^  to 
humble  and  debafe  the  parliameittj  there  remained  no  end 
to  be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures  any  longer  towards  the 
king.  The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  w^hat  it 
was,  upon  the  king's  refufing  to  pafs  four  bills  they  had 
fent  him,  fell  into  very  warm  debates ;  in  which  it  is  af- 
ferted  that  Cromwell  was  a  principal  fpeaker,-  and  inveighed 
bitterly  againfl  his  majefty,  faying,  "  the  king  was  a  very 
^'  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  diflembler ;  one  in  whom 
''  no  truft  could  be  repofed,  and  with  whom  therefore,  they 
*'  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  future."  Howeve^ 
this  might  be,  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of  January  voted, 
that  no  more  addrefe  fhould  be  made  to  the  king ;  and 
'from  that  time  he  was  more  ftriilly  imprifoned  than  ever. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  were  rifmgs  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of 
London  and  the  parliament  were  left  in  fofne  meafure  at 
liberty  to  purfue  their  own  fentiments ;  and  what  thefe 
were,  quickly  appeared.  For  June  the  27th,  1648,  the 
city  petitioned  for  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  which 
jWas  very  well  received,  and  fome  fteps  taken  thereupon* 
A  few  days  after,  the  commons  recalled  their  vote  for 
non-addrelles,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king 
at  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  at  length  voted  his  m^jefty  con- 
ceffions  fatisfaftory.  An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 
Cromwell  of  high  treafon.  But  the  army  having  now 
reduced  all  things,  and  returning  towards  London,  No^ 
vember  the  20th,  fent  a  remonftrance  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, difapproving  all  they  had  done.  This  remonftrance 
was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who  went  next  into  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and 
carried  him  to  Hurft  caflle.  This  was  refented  by  the  par- 
liament,   who   commanded   the   general  to  recall  his    or-* 
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^ers*,  but  inflead  of  this,  the  army  marched  dire£tly  to 
London  ;  and,  in  the  firft  week  of  December,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  is,  turned 
out  the  better  part  of  its  members,  and  then  forced  the  reft 
to  do  what  they  pleafcd.  In  moft  of  thefe  proceedings 
Cromwell  appeared  very  adive,  and  is,  with  good  reafon,f^3S^^'^a3, 
believed  to  have  direded  them  all.  P*  7^« 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thofe  well- 
known  circumfl:ances,  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  juftice^  and  to  the  fentence  of 
death  paflcd  upon  him  there ;  fince  the  part  Cromwell  a^led 
therein  was  open  and  publick.  He  fat  in  the  court;  he 
figned  the  warrant ;  and  he  profecuted  the  accompliihment 
of  it  by  the  bloody  execution  of  the  king.  When  the  firft 
propofition  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  trying 
the  king,  he  rofe  up  and  faid,  that  "  if  any  man  moved 
*'  this  upon  defign,  he  fhould  think  him  the  greateft  traitor 
*'  in  the  world;  but  fmce  providence  and  neceflity  had 
"  cafl:  them  upon  it,  he  fhould  pray  God  to  blefs  their  coun- 
*'  cils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden  to  give 
^'  them  counfel."  But  not  long  after  he  was:  for,  being  Hill,  of  m- 
a  great  pretender  to  enthufiafms  and  revelations,  he  told  ^^P^?"^"*^^' 
them,  that  as  he  was  praying  for  ableffing  froijft  God  on  his^*  '  '  * 
undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  priftine  majefty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not 
fpeak  one  word  more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer, 
tiiat  God  had  rejedled  him  from  being  king.  Many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life  ;^ 
and  fome  of  the  paflages  relating  to  them  are  curious  and 
worth  notice.  One  of  the  rnofl  remarkable,  as  it  greatly 
iiluilrates  the  charafter  of  tlie  man,  we  think  it  neceflary 
to  relate ;  and  that  is,  the  tranfa<fl:ion  between  the  lieutenant 
general  and  a  coufm  of  his,  colonel  John  Cromwell,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates.  This  gentleman  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  England,  while  the  king  was  in  the  hands- 
of  the  army ;  and  that  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
lieutenant  general,  the  latter  made  ufe  of  this  expreffion, 
"  I  think  the  king  the  moft  injured  prince  in  the  world  ;'^ 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  "  But 
«  this,  coufm,  fhall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  re-^^'^f^"^^ 
turning  to  Holland  foon  after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be^'  ^■*' 
fruth,  that  the  lieutenant  general  had  a  great  refpe(5t  for  the 
king.  When  therefore  the  news  'of  the  king's  trial  reached 
Holland,  he  was  fent  over  w^ith  letters  credential  from  the 
ilatcs,  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with  the  king's  fignet, 

and 
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and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by  the  ftates, 
for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he  would 
now  fave  his  majefty's  life.  The  colonel  went  dire6i:ly  to 
his  kinfman's  houfe,  who  was  fo  retired  and  fhut  up  in 
his  chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at 
home,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance, after  he  had  declared  who  he  was.  Having  mu- 
tually faluted  each  other,  the  colonel  defircd  to  fpeak  a 
few  words  with  him  in  private;  and  began  with  much 
freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  faft  then 
about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  deteftation  it  was 
looked  upon  abroad :  telling  him,  that  "  of  all  men  living 
*'  he  could  never  have  imagined,  he  would  have  had  any 
''  hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted  fo  much 
*'  for  the  king."  To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  "  It  was 
''  not  he,  but  the  army ;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  fome 
"  fuch  words,  yet  now  times  were  altered,  and  providence 
*'  feemcd  to  order  things  otherwife."  And  it  is  faid  he 
added,  that  "  he  had  prayed  and  fafted  for  the  king,  but 
*'  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to  him."  Upon  this 
the  colonel  ftepped  a  little  back,  and  fuddenly  fhut  the 
door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was  going  to  be 
afTaffinated;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  faid  to  him,  "  Coufm, 
*'  this  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  words  :  fee  here,  it  is  now 
''  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
*'  family,  relations,  and  pofterity  happy  and  honourable 
••''  for  ever ;  otherwife,  as  they  changed  their  name  before 
''  from  Williams  to  Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  tradition 
''  in  the  family,  fo  now  they  mufl  be  forced  to  change  it 
*'  again :  for  this  fa6t  will  bring  fuch  an  ignominy  upon 
*'  the  whole  generation  of  them,  as  no  time  will  be  able 
^'  to  deface."  At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little,  and  then 
faid,  "  I  defire  you  will  give  me  till  night  to  confider 
**  of  it ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  till 
*'  you  hear  from  me."  The  colonel  did. accordingly;  and 
V  about  one  in  the  morning,  a  meflenger  came  to  tell  him, 

''  He  might  go   to  reft,  and  expe61:  no   other  anfwer   to 
''  carry  to   the    prince ;    for   the  council    of  officers   had 
tichard's      ''  been  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done   the  fame,  and 
hift.  of       "  it  was  refolved  by   them  all,  that  the  king  muft  die." 
England,  Xhe  government  being  now  intirely  changed,  for  in  five 

P*  ^  *  days  after  the  king's  death,  the  houfe  of  lords  was  voted 
ufelefs,  it  became  neceflar^  to  think  of  fome  expedient  for 
managing  the  executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
folved to  fet  up  a  council  of  flate,  of  which  John  Bradfhaw 
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Was  prefident,  and  lieutenant  general  Cromwell  a  f>rlric^• 
pal  memben  But  before  he  had  well  taken  pofTeiTion  of 
this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  allien ;  and  that 
too  as  brifk,  and  at  leaft  as  hazardous,  as  any  in    which  K 

he  had  hitherto  been  concerned.     The   perfons  he  had  to  :\ 

engage  were  part  of  the  army  he  commanded  j  which,  being 
difiatistied  on  fome   account  or  other,  fet  forth  their   feh- 
timents  by  Way  of  remonftrancC)  prefented  to  the  general* 
For   this  high    offence  they    were  feized,  and  tried   by   k 
€ourt  martial,    and   fentenced    to  ride  with   their  faces  tb 
their  hoffes    tails,  at  the  head    of  their    rcfpec^iye    corps, 
with  a  paper,  expreffing  their  crime,  fixed  on  their  brealis, 
after  which  their  fwords  were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads, 
and  themfelves  cafhiered ;  every  circuijilfance  of  which  was 
f{:ri(Sly  executed,  upon  the   6th  of  March,  in  Great  Palace 
Yard.     This  ferved  only  to  raife  the  flame  higher  :  for  fe-  Whit!ockff| 
veral  regiments  of  horfe^  and  among  the  reft  Cromwell's,  P*  3^^* 
mutinied,  put  white  cockades  in  their  hats,  and  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  Ware  ;    where  Cromwell    ap[>earedj   when 
he  was  leaft  fufpe61:ed,  and  brought  with  him  fome  regi^* 
ments  quartered  at   a  diliance^  that   he  could  depend  on. 
Here,  without   any  previous  expoftulations,  he   with   tw6 
regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regimenfof  the  muti** 
neers,  and  calling   four  men  byname  out  6f  their  ranks, 
obliged  them  to  caft   dice    for  their  lives  j    and   thofe  two 
which  efcaped  were  ordered  to  fhoot  the  others,  which  they 
did:  upon  which  the  fame  fpeftators  of  the  tragedy  thought 
fit   to  flip  their  white  cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  to 
fecure  themfelves  by  a  fubmiflion.     The  fame  fpirit  of  mu-  Flaeellum, 
tinying  broke  out    in  another  regiment  of  horfe;  but  itP*^'*- 
was  entirely  fubdued  by  Cromwell,  and  tlie  fomenters  of  it 
punifhed.     After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firfl:,  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  doftors  in  the  civil  law ;  and  from  Wood'i 
thence  to  London,  where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  fafti.  vol.  iw 
by  the  city,  and  had  prefcnts  of  great  value  when  they  took*^*  2^« 
leave.     At  this  time  England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fub-  whitiocktf^ 
dued:    the  Scots  were  difcontented,   but   not  in  arms;  fo P»40^« 
that  Ireland  became  the  principal  object  of  the  parliament's 
care,  fmce  in  that  ifland,  of  three  parties  which   had  been 
for  many  years  fliedding  each  other's  bloody  their  own  was 
the  weakeil.     In  the  month    of  Auguft    therefore   1649, 
Cromwell  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland^  where   hig 
fuccelTes,  as  in  England,  were  attended  with  fo  few  difap-    . 
pointments,  that,  by  the  month  of  June  1650,  he  had  in  a 
manner   fubdued  it.     Then  his  prefence    was  required  in 
Vol,  hi.  Mm  En-land, 
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England,  not  only  by  thofe  who  wifhed  him  well,  but  thoJCe 
alfo  that  wifhed  himworft;  and  therefore  conftituting  his 
fon-in-lav/  Ireton  his  deputy,  he  took  fhipping  for  Briftol, 
where  after  a  dangerous  paflage  he  fafely  arrived,  leaving 
fuch  a  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irifh,  as  made  every 
thing  eafy  to  thofe  who  fucceeded  him,  and  completed  the 
conqueft  of  that  country. 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  came  as  it  were  in  tri- 
umph 5  and  all  ranks  of  people  contended,  either  from  love 
or  fear,  who  fhould  (hew  him  the  moft  refpe6t.     At  his 
taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  he  had  thanks  returned  him 
for  his  fervices,  in  terms  as  high  as  could  be.     When  thefe 
ceremonies  were  over,  they  proceeded  to  things  of  greater 
confequence :  for,  by  this  time,  the  parliament  had  another 
war  upon  their  hands,  the  Scots  having  invited  home  Charles 
II.  and  prepared  an  army  to  invade  England.     There  is  na 
doubt,  that  the  parliament  would  readily  have  trufted  this 
v/ar  to  the  conducSl  of  lord  Fairfax,  a  brave  man   and  good 
officer  ;  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the  covenant,  and,  fuch  were 
his  fcruples,  could   not  bring  himfelf  to  think  of  breaking 
It,  by  attacking  the  Scots  in  their   own  country.     Crom- 
well thought,  and  rightly,  that   they   (hould  not  wait  for 
an  invafion,  but   prevent  it  by  an  invafion ;  and  therefore 
prefTed  Fairfax  to  continue  in  his  command,  and  the  more 
earneftly,  becaufe  he  knew  he  would  not  do  it ;  declaring, 
that  he  thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  ferve  as  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, than  to  command  in  chief  the  fineft  army 
in  the  world.     Fairfax  however  remained  inflexible  in   his 
refolutlonj  fo  that,    on    he  26th  of  June,  an  ordinance  paf- 
fed  for  repealing  his  commiffion,  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  ano- 
ther for  appointIi]ig  Oliver  Cromwell,  efq;  general  and  com- 
whiM<'l;      mander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonweafth.   He 
J*.  460         j^^j  ^^^^  ^g  great  power,  as  might  have  fatisfied  the  moft 
ambitious  mind  j  for  though  he  offered  to  refign  his  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  yet  the  parliament  would   not  accept 
it.     He  marched  with   an  army  to  Scotland,  and  on    the 
jd   of  Septembei:,  gained  the   famous  vlcStory   of  Dunbar, 
-J       .,        than   which  none   ever  did  him  greater  credit  as  a   com- 
aodRdvti^s  rhander.     He  continued  the   war   all    the  winter:   in    the 
hift.  of  Eng- fprini^  was  fevercly  attacked  by  an  ague:  of  which   reco- 
land,  &c.      vering,  he  after  feveral  fuccefles  forced  the  king  into  Eng- 
land, ana  blocked  him  up  in  Worcefrer.     On   the  3d  of 
September  1651,  he  attacked  and  carried   the  town,  totally 
Whitiocke,   defeated  the  king's   forces,    and   gained    what    he    himfelf 
?' S^7»        called,  in  his  letter  to  the  parliament,  the  crowning  vic- 
tory. 
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tory.     It  is  faid,  that  this  fignal  ftroke  of  fuccefs  took  Crom- 
weil  a  little  ofF  his  guard.     Thus  iic  would  have  knighted 
two  of  his  principal  commanders  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
-and  was  witli  great  difficulty  difiuaded  from    it :    his  letter 
to  the  parliament  on  this  occafion  was  conceived  in  higher 
and  loftier  terms  than   ufual  :  and  Ludlow  fays,  that  his 
behaviour  was  altered  from  that  day,  and  that  all  who  were 
about  him  obferved  it.     It  is   certain  neverthelefs,  that  he  Ludlow's 
afterwards  behaved   with  great  humility  and    fubmilTion  to  memoirs, 
the  parliament;  though   in  the  mean  time  he  took  all  the^°''^'«P» 
care  imaginable  to  make  the  army   fenfible  of  their   own^^' 
importance,  and  to  let   them  fee    that  nothing   could  di- 
vide their  interefts  from  his  own.     This  was  the  true  foun- 
dation of  his  growing  greatnefs,  and  of  the  gradual  declen- 
fion  of  the  parliament's  power;  which,   though  they  clearly 
difcerned,  they  knew  not  how  to  prevent. 

Cromwell  did  not  remain  long  with  the   troops,  but  di- 
rected his  march  to   London  ;  where,    befides   many  con- 
fiderable  marks  of  honour  that  were  paid  him,  a  general 
thankfgiving  was  appointed  for  his   victory,  and  the  3d  of 
September  made  an  anniverfary  ftate  holiday.     When  thefe 
ceremonies  and  acknowledgments  were  over,  he  had  leifure 
to  look  about  him,  and  to  confider  his  own  condition  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation.     He  faw  himfelf  at  prefent  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  England,  and 
at  the  fame  time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     But  then 
he  knew,  that  all   this  was  derived   to  him  from  the  par- 
liament; and  he  clearly  difcerned,  that,  whether  indepen- 
dents or  prefbyterians  fat   there,  they  would  endeavour  to 
perpetuate   fupreme  power  In  their  own  hands,  which  for 
many  reafons   he  difliked.     He    therefore    fifted   the   moft 
eminent   perfons,    in   order   to   find    out   their   fentiments 
about  the  eftablifhment  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  was  a  new 
phrafe  invented  to  cover  the  defign  of  fubverting  the   par- 
liament.    In  a  mec;Ing  among,  them,  held   fome  time  after 
the  battle  of  Worceller,   he  propofed  the  queflion  fairly; 
w^hen  fome  declared   for  a  monarchy,  ^s  others  did  for  a 
commonwealth  :  but  this  conference  came  to  nothing.  Upon  wi,:^j„<-k^ 
the  7th  of  November  1652,  meeting  the   lord  commiilio-p.  ^60, 
ner  Whitlocke  in  the  park,    he  entered  into  a  long  dif- 
courfe  with    him   upon    this  important   fubjeCl: :  in  which 
Cromwell  undertook  to  fhev/  him,  that  the  parliament  was 
now  become    a   faction  ;  that  they  were    reiolved  to  rule 
all,  and  to  rule  for  ever,  merely  for  their  own  fakes ;  that 
they  gave  all   employments  fo  thcmfelves,  their  relations, 
M  m  2  and 
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and  friends  ;  that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their  own 
Cognizance,  by  which  the  lubjeil  loft  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
and  held  his  property  but  by  a  pi^fecarious  tenure;  that)  all 
this  confidered,  they  had  fought  themfelves  into  a  worfe 
condition  ;  and  that,  inflead  of  a  monarch  with  a  prero- 
gative royal,  they  had  now  many  mafters,  who  made  laws 
and  broke  them  at  their  pleafure;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  was  very  fenfible  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it  with 
great  reluftancy ;  that  they  too  had  great  difputes  among 
themfelves ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  thofe  mif- 
chicfs  broke  out  into  a  new  flam-e.  Whitlocke  very  readily 
agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed  both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged,  that,  notwithftanding  he  was  ac- 
quainted  with  the  difeafes  of  the  commonwealth,  he   was 

•entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method  of  cure.  ''  What, 
*'  faid  Cromwell,  if  a  m.an  ihould  take  upon  himfelf  to  be 

-"  king?"  Whitlocke  replied  by  fiiewing  him,  that  he  would 

•  get  nothing  by  it^  that  he  had  m.ore  power  already  than 
, former  kings  ever  had,  and   that  by   alFuming   the   name 

he  might  run  a  great  hazard  of  lofing  the  thing.  Cromwell 
then  prefled  to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon 
Vv  hich  Whitlocke  propofcd  compromifing  matters  with  Charles 
Stuart:  the  debating  of  which  Cromv/ell  declined,  as  an 
Ibid.  p.  5i6i  affair  of  mnch  difficulty.  Cromwell  had  many  cohverfations 
of  this  fort  with  the  moft  intelligent  of  all  parties  ;  but  we 
will  only  relate  one  more,  which  is  grounded  on  good  au- 
thority, having  been  often  related  by  mr.  Henry  Nevil, 
a  celebrated  politician,  and  once  a  member  of  the  council 
of  ftate.  He  was  wont  to  tell  it  thus :  That  Cromwell 
upon  this  great  occahon  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city 
divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  advice.  Among  thefe  was  the  leading 
mr.  Calamy-,  who  very  boldly  pppofed  the  projetSt  of  Crom- 

•  weirs  fmgle  government,  and  offered  to  prove  it  both  un- 
lavvfui  and  impra<5i:icable.  Cromwell  anfwered  readily  upon 
the  iirilhead  of  unlawful,  and  appealed  to  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  being  the  fapreme  law.  "  But,  fays  he,  pray  mr., 
"  Calamy,  why  impra61icable  ?"  Calamy  replied,  oh,  'tis 
the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft 
you.     "  Very  well,    fays  Cromwell  ;  but  what  if  I   fhould 

Mfeofiisni"  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  into  the  tenth  man's 

Nevil,  eiqi    «  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  bufinefs  ?" 

P'  i5»      - :      Ail    this,   notwithftanding  he  behaved  in   publick  with 

:  great  decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men,  he  was 

contriving  ta  remove.     TheVhole  winter  of  the  year  1652 

was 
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was  fpent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides ;  by  the 
friends  of  the  parliament  to  fupport   and  maintain  its  au*- 
thority,  by  their  opponents  to  bring  things  into  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation,  as  to  render  the  neceffity  of  dilFoIving  that  aflem-, 
bly  univerfally  apparent.     On  the    19th  of  Apnl    1653,  ^^ 
called  a  council  of  officers^  once  more  to  debate  this  point; 
in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had  alfo  fome  oppo- 
nents, who   infmuated,  that  what   he   did    proceeded  from 
feif-intereft  and  ambition.    Major  general  Harrifon,  a  zea- 
lous fanatick,  but  abfolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  alTured 
the  afiembly,  in  the  fmcerity  of  his  heart,  that  "  the  JorcJ' 
''  general   fought   only    to   pave  the  way  for  the  govern- 
"  ment  of  Jefus  and  his  faints  i*'  to  which  major  Streater 
brifkly  returned,  that  "  then    he   ought  to  come  quickly, 
*'  for  if  it  was  after  Chriihnas,  he  would  come  too  late."  '^j^^g""™' 
Upon  this,    Cromwell  adjourned  the  meeting  till  the  next 
morning,  when  a  new  point  v/as  ftarted,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient   for  the  houfe  and  the  army,  to    appoint 
twenty  perfons  of  a  fide,  to  be  intruded  with  the  fupreme 
power?  in  the  midft  of  this  diipute  advice  came,  that  the 
houfe  had  under  confideration  their  own    diffolution ;  and 
upon  this,  fuch  as  were  members  withdrew,  suid  went  thi- 
ther to  promote  that  deiign.     But  in  re^|gi.  the   parlia- 
ment had  framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfoIVes  to   the  5th  i 
of  November  in  the  next  year,  propofmg  in  the  mean  time  ^ 
to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  elections.     Cromwell,  informed  Whitlocke,    \ 
what  the  houfe  was  upon,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  left  theP*  S24»  \ 
council,  and  marched  dire6^1y  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
foldiers   to   Weflminfi^er.     Then  placing  fome  of  them  at 
the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on  the  ftairs,  he^ 
went   into  the    houfe ;    and,  addrefling  himfelf  firfl  to  his 
friend  fir  John,    told    him,    that  "  he    then  came  to  do 
'-'  that  which  sjrieved   him  to  the   very  foul,  and  what  he 
*'  had  earneflly  with  tears  prayed  to  God  againflj  nay,  that 
"  he  had  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there 
''  was  a  necefHty  laid  upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the 
"  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation."     Then  he  fatpiageMum, 
down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome  time  on  the  fore-p»  1^9* 
mentioned  bill ;  after  which,  calling  to  major  general  Har- 
rifon, who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  to  come  to 
him,  he  told  him,  that  "  He  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for 
*'  a  diflblution,  and  this,  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it."  Har- 
rifon anfwered,   fir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous, 
therefore  I  defire  you  ferioufly  to  confider  of  it,  before  you 
^gage  in  it.     '^  You    fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell;    and' 
M  m  3                            thereupon 
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thereupon  fat  ftill  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
the  queftion  being  put  for  paiTing  the  faid  bill,  he  declared 
again  to  Harrifon,  "This  is  the  time,  I  muft  do  it:"  and 
fo  {landing  up  of  a  fudden,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the 
chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  "  that  they  had  fat  long  enough, 
'<  uniefs  they  had  done  more  good  ;  that  fome  of  them  were 
'^  whoremaliers,  others  drunkards,  others  corrupt  and  un- 
'?  juft  men,  and  fcandalous  to  the  profej[]ion  of  the  gospel  ; 
<-'  that  it  was  not  fit,  they  ftiould  fit  as  a  parliament  any 

Ibid.  p.  457.^'  longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  defire  them  to  go  away." 
He  charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thmg 
for  the  piiblick  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppreffion.  When  fome  of  the  members  began 
to  fpeak,  he  ftepped  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and  faid, 
^'  Come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  :"  then 
walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  "  You  are 
9'  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you  are  no  parliament ;"  and  ftamp- 
ing   with  his  feet,  he    bid  them  for  Ihame   be  gone,  and 

IVid.  give  place   to   honefter  men.     Upon    this   fignal    the  .fol- 

diers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  Vade  one  of  them  take 
away  that  bauble,  meaning  the  mace  ;  and  Harrifon  taking 
•the  fpeaker  by  the  h:-nd,  he  came  down.  Then  Crom- 
well, addrefling  hiinfelf  again  to  the  members,  who  were 
about  a  hundred,  faid,  "  'Tis  you  that  have  forced  me  to 
'*  this ;  for  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he 
*'  would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this 
^'  work."  And  then  feizing  on  all  their  papers,  he  or- 
dered the  fcldiers  to  fee  the  houfe  cleared  of  all  mf-mbers  ; 
and  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away 
to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  council  of  oiEcers  ftill 
aiTembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate :  upon  which 
he  told  them  roundly,  ''  they  need  trouble  themfelves  no 
"  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  it."  Done  what,  re- 
plied colonel  Okey,  who  was  none  of  his  creature ;  and, 
upon  his  telling  him,  expoftulated  the  point  warmly.  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and 
badges  of  flavery^  that  Okey  very  foon  thought  proper  to 
be  filent,  and  to  wait  for  the  conclufion  of  this  aftair.     In 

P  S?'.^"'*  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the 
majors  general  Lambert  and  Harrifon,  went  to  the  council 
of  ftate,  and  finding  them  fitting,  addreffed  them  in  the 
following  terms  :  ''  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  as 
"  private  perfons,  you  fhall  not  be  difturbed,  but  if  as  a 
*.•  council  of  iidtCy  this   is   no  place  for  you.     And  fincq 

«<  you 
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**  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe  this 
**  morning,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  diflblved." 
Serjeant  Bradfhaw  boldly  anfwered,  "  Sir,  we  have  heard 
*'  what  you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  before 
''  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it.  But,  fir,  you 
*'  are  millaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is  diffolved, 
*'  for  no  power  under  heav^en  can  diflblve  them  but  them- 
*'  felves  ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that."  Some 
others  alfo  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  but  the  council  find- 
ing themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all  quietly  de-  ^^f^^'^ 
parted.  ^  461,  ' 

The  true  reafon  why  general  Cromwell  difmifled  in  this 
manner  this  council  of  ftate  was,  becaufe  he  intended   to 
have  another  of  his  own  framing ;  thefe,    as  they   derived 
their  authority  from,    being   men    entirely  devoted  to  the 
parliament.     He  now  projeSed    fuch  meafures,  as  appeared 
to  him  the  moft  proper,  for   the  fupport  of  that  gixrat  au- 
thority which  he  had   attained.     Fie  continued  for  a  few 
clays  to  direft  all    things  by  the  advice  of  the   council   of 
officers ;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  ftate  was  called, 
by  virtue   of  letters    or  warrants    under  the  lord  general's 
hand.     But  this    confifting  chiefly  of  fifth    monarchy  and 
other  madmen,  foon  diffolved  of  itfelf ;  and  then  the  power 
returned  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whence  it  came. 
General  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty  more,  remained  in  the 
houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign  of  the  faints  at  an  end^  placed  one 
Moyer  in  the  fpeaker*s  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  proteffs ; 
but  they  were  foon  interrupted  by  colonel  White  with  a  party 
of  foldiers.  White  afking  them  what  they  did  there,  they  told 
him,  they  were  feeking  the  Lord  ;  to  v/hich  he  repliej,  that 
to  his  knowledge  the  Lord  had  not  been  fought  there  many 
years,  and  fo  turned  them  fairly  out  of  doors.     The  fcene  -^'^?c11«in» 
thus  changed,  the  fupreme  power   was  faid    to  be  in  the^   '^^* 
council  of  officers  again  ',  and  they  very  fpeedily  relolved, 
that  the  lord  general,  with  a  fele6l  council,  fhuuld  have  the 
adminiftration  of  publick  affairs,  upon   the  terms  contained 
in  a    paper,  intltled,  *'  The   inftrument  of  government ;" 
and  that  his  excellency  fliould  be  prote6lor    of  the   com- 
monwealth  of  England,  Scotland,    and   Ireland,  and  have 
the  title  of  highnefs.     Accordingly  he  was   invefled  there- 
with, on  the  1 6th  of  December  1653,  in  the  cf  urt  of  chan- 
cery in  Weftminfter  hall,  with  great  foiemnity;  and   thus, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  afiumed  the  fovtreign  power, 
which  he  Weil  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity.     When 
he  had  thus    reduced   the  government  into  fome  order  at 

M  m  4  leail 
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leafb,  he   proceeded  very  wifely   and  warily ;  appointed  a 
privy  council,  in  which  there  were  feveral  great  and  worthy 
rpen,  who  he  knew  would  either  not  act   at  all,   or  not 
a6t  very  long  with  him  :  but  their  names  giving  a  fan6tion 
for  the  prei'ent,  he  proceeded,  \vith  the  advice  of  as  many 
of  them  as  attended,  to  make  feveral  ordinances  that  were 
neceflrny,  as  ahb  to  difpofe  matter3  for  the  holding  a  new 
parliament.     He  applied    himfelf  alfo   to  the  fettlement  of 
the  publick  al^airs,  both   foreign   and  domeftick  ;  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  ftates  of  Holland  and  Sweden  j  he 
obliged  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithftanding  all  that   had 
pafTed  between    the   parliament   and   him,    to  accept  of  a 
peace  upon  his  terms ;  and  adjufted  matters   -yvith  France, 
though  not  without  fome  difficulty.     As  to  home  affairs,  he 
iilled  the  courts  in  Weftminfter  hall  >vith  very  able  judges  ; 
and  directed  the  lawyers  themfelves   to  make  fuch   correc- 
tions in  the  practice  of  their  profeffion,  as  might  free  them 
from    publick  odium.     The  fame   moderation  he  pradifed 
in   church  matters ;  profeffing   an  unalterable  refolution  to 
maintain  liberty  of  confcience*     He  gave  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  general  Monk,    and   fent  his 
fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland,     By  an  ordinance  dated  April 
the  1 2th  1654,  he  united  England  and  Scotland,  fixing  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  for   the  latter  at  thirty  ;  and  foon 
after  he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  affe6ted  to  fhew  great 
^^eal  for  juftice,  in  caufmg  the  brother  of  the   ambaflador 
from  Portugal  to  be  executed  for    murder ;   which  he  did 
upon  the  10th  of  July,  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  application 
to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  the  protestor 
took  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  found  a  great 
fpirit  rifmg  againft  him  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  his 
government  fo  cramped  for  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
uAder  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  calling  a  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  he  had  prefcribed  in  The  inftru- 
iiient  of  government.  He  fixed  upon  the  3d  of  September 
for  the  day,  on  which  they  were  to  affemble,  efteeming  if 
particularly  fortunate  to  him  i  and  to  this  he  peremptorily 
adhered,  though  it  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.  The 
^larliament  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day,  after  hear- 
ing a  fermon  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  to  which  the  protestor 
went  in  very  great  ftate.  He  received  this  houfe  of  com- 
niions  in  the  painted  chamber,  where,  in  a  very  long  fpeech 
he  gave  them  a  large  account  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, which  he  had  thought  fit  to  eitablifh,  the  ends 

he 
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he  propofed,  znd  the  means  he  had  ufed   to  copipafs  th.ofe 
ends,  &c.  when  they  came  to'  the  houfe,  they  fell  to  de- 
bating, whether  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  of  the  king- 
dom Ihould  be  in  d-  fmgle  perfon,  or  a  parlianoent ;  which 
alarming   the   prote£^or,    who  found  himfelf  in  danger   of 
being  depofed  by  a  vote  of  this  new  parliament,  he  caufed  a, 
guard  to  be  fet  at  the  door,  on  the  i^th  of  the  fame  month, 
to  prevent  their   going  into  the  hooife   of  commons,  then 
fent  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he  gave  then^ 
a  very  fharp  rebuke,  nor  did  he   permit  any  to  go  into  the 
houfe  ^afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  prote6tor  and  his  government.     While  this  par-LudWf 
liament  was  fitting,  ai^  odd  accident   happened  to  the  pro-  memoirs, 
teiflor.     He  had  received  a  fet  of  Friezland  horfes  from  the/"'*  "•?• 
duke  of  Holftein  as   a  prefent;  and  would  needs  drive  his^®°* 
fecrctary  Thurloe  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round 
Hyde  Park.     But   the  horfes,  proving  as  ungovernable    as 
tlie  parliament,  threw  his  highnefs   out  of  the  box ;   and  in 
his  fall  one  of  his  pocket  piftols   went  off,  notwithftanding 
which  he  efcaped,  without  either  wound  or  broken  bones.  ibi<j.p  ^qS 
By  the  inftrument   of  government  the  parliament  was  to  lit 
iive  months,  which  the  prote£lor  took  the  liberty  of  com- 
puting by  his  foldiers  almanack,  thefe  month?  confifted  of 
twenty  eight  days    only ;  and   finding  they  were  about   to 
take  away  his  power,  and  would  give  him  no  monev,  he  on 
the  23d  of  January  fcnt  for  them  once  more  into  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  Ipeech  he  diflblv- 
ed  them.     We   fhall  clofe  the  account  of  this  year,  with  . 
mentioning  the  death  of  the  prote6tor's  mother,  which  hap- 
pened upon   the    1 8th  of  November  1654.     She  lived  with 
him  at  Whitehall,  fhared  in  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  but 
enjoyed  it  not.     Though  fhe  troubled  him  but  little  with 
her  remonftranccs,  yet  her   fears  were  fo  ftrong,  that  fhe 
could  not  believe  he  was  fafe,  if  flie  did   not  fee  him  twice 
a  day;  and,  if  by  accident  fhe  heard  a  piftol  at  any  time 
difcharged,  fhe  could  not  help  crying  out,  my  fon  is  fhot.  Heath's 
The  protc£l:or  caufed  her  remains  to  be  interred   in  king  chronicle, 
Henry  the  VIFs  chapel  in  Weftminfter  abbey;    but   this P*  366. 
was  contrary  to  her  defire,  for  fhe  eafily  forefaw  that  theyLu^j^^.^ 
would  never  reft  in  peace  there.  memoirs. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1655  proved  but  cloudy:  the^°^-"'P« 
diilblution  of  the  parliament  flirred  all  the  ill  blood  in   the"^    * 
kingdom,  (o  that  he  found  himfelf  at  once  befet  with  con- 
fpiracies  on    all  fides,  and  by  all  parties ;  but  he  had   the 
good  luck  to  difcover  them,  before  they  could  be  executed. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  13th  of  February,    he  went  to  Guild-hall ;  and 
declared,    that  the   republicans  and   cavaliers   had    formed 
defigns  againft  his  perfon.    Of  the  former,  major  John  Wild- 
man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend   of  his,  was  feized, 
while  penning  a  paper,  intitled,  A  declaration  of  the  peo » 
Flagellum,  pjg  of  England'  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,   efq; 
^'      •        and  fome  other  violent   men  of  that   party   he  imprifbned, 
but  was  afraid   of  doing  more.     As    to    the  royalifts,  he 
fuffered   them  to  go  on  a  little ;  for,  by  the  help  of  one 
Manning,  who  was  his  fpy  in  the  court   of  king  Charles 
II.  he  was    fo  well  acquainted  with  their  projedls,    as   to 
put   themfelves    upon  fuch  meafures,   as   entirely   defeated 
th^m.    And  this    is  a  true   account    of  that  infurre6lion, 
which    broke  out  at  Salifbury,  where  the   king  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Cromwell's  judges  feized;  which  adl  of  open 
force  left  no  doubt  with  the  publick,   that  there  were  de- 
figns againft  the   protector.     For   this  infurrecStion  feveral 
perfons  fuffered  death  ;  and  from  hence  the  prote£tor,  who 
hr.d  hitherto  fhewn  an   inclination  to   govern   as  a  lawful 
prince  if  he  could,  feemed  to  lay  afide  his  difpofition,  and 
no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  autho- 
rity in  any  manner  and    by  any  means.     In  the  fpring  of 
this  year  was  carried   into   execution  that  famous  expedi- 
tion, by  which  the  protestor  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies ;  where,   though  his  forces  did 
not  fucceed  in    their   main  defign,  yet  they  made  them- 
felves mefters  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  has  remained 
ever  fmce  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Britifti  crown.     The 
alliance,  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crown 
of  France,  was  figned  November  the  24th   1655,  and  pro- 
claimed the  28th  of  the  fame  month  ;  by  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  Cromwell  fhould  fend  o\/ef  a  body  of  Englifh 
troops,  CO  a6t  in  conjun6tion  with  the  French  againft  the 
Spaniards   in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French   king  fliould  oblige  the  royal    family  to 
q^uit  iiis  dominions.     The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent  over 
an  ambaflador  to  compliment  the  protestor.     He  was  moft 
gracioufly  received  j  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriftina 
he  judged  proper  to  avoid.     The  glorious   fuccefles  of  ad- 
miral Blake    in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the    great    fums 
he  recovered  from   feveral  powers,    for  depredations  comr 
mitted  by  their  fubje6ls  on   the  Englifti  trade,    did  much 
honour    to  the  .protestor's  government ;  and,  to  conclude 
the'tranfadtionp.of  this  year,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  how 
'  ■  ''  much 
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much  foever  he  might  be  difliked  at  home,  his  reputation 
at  this  time  was  very  great  abroad. 

The  lofs  he  fuftained  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom 
king  Charles  caufed  to  be  fhot  for  correfponding  with  Thur- 
loe,  was  moft  efFe6lually  repaired  by  the  affiftance  he  received 
from  a  perfon  of  fuperior  character  who  was  chancellor 
Hyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  a6live  and  determined  royalifts  in  England.  Though 
the  war  with  Spain  under  Blake's  management  had  brought 
two  millions  of  money  to  the  prote6tor's  coffer,  yet  he 
ftill  felt  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament 
could  fupply  ;  and  having  concerted  more  effedtual  methods, 
as  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had  been 
praclifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that  aflem- 
bly  on  the  19th  of  September  1656.  It  met  accordingly; 
but  with  a  guard  pofted  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fufFered 
none  to  enter  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them, 
by  which  many  were  excluded.  The  parliament  however 
chofe  a  fpeaker,  pafled  an  a6t  for  difannulling  the  king's  title, 
another  for  the  fecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and  feveral 
money  bills  :  for  all  which  the  protedor  gave  them  his  moft 
gracious  thanks.  About  the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  Whitlocke'e 
was  either  difcovered  or  invented,  for  which  one  Miles  ™'^"^°*''^^» 
Sindercombe  was  condemned  5  but  he  difappointed  the  pro-^*  ^^* 
tedor,  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night  before  he  was  to  be 
executed.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1657,  it  plainly  appeared 
what  the  protestor  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  legiflative  fettlement  of 
the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
"  humble  petition  and  advice :"  in  which  there  was  a  blank 
for  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
countenance  the  eftablifliing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
name  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light: Ibid. p.  657, 
for  one  alderman  Pack,  a  fprward,  time-ferving,  money- 
getting  fellow,  and  deep  in  all  the  jobbs  of  the  govern- 
ment, moved  that  the  firft  blank  might  be  filled  with  the 
word  king.  Tliis  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  army  mem- 
bers ;  but  at  length,  after  various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as 
the  claufe  impowering  him  to  make  fomething  like  lords; 
and  in  this  form  the  petition  was  prefented  to  his  highnefs, 
who  deiired  fome  time  to  confider  before  he  gave  his  Heath's 
anfwer.  The  proteftor  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  chronicle,  p, 
the  kinglhip  forced  upon  him,  but  that  he  found  fome  of  his  ^^' 
beft  friends  and  neareft  relations  averfe  to  it;  and  carried pi^e^hus 
their  oppofition  fo  far,  as  to  promote  a  petition  from  the  ar-  motuum 

niy^^-P-"' 
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my  to  the  parliament  againft  it.  This  determined  Cromwell 
to  refufe  that  honour,  which  he  had  been  (b  long  feeking ; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1657,  ^^  ^^^^  them 
in  the  banquetting  houfe,  that  he  could  not  with  a  good 

Heath,  p.    confcience  accept  the  government  under  the  title  of  king. 

389.  The  parHament  then  thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with 

his  former  title  of  proteclor  ;  and  his  highnefs  himfelf,  that  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  .might  not  abfolutely  be  thrown  awav, 
refolved  upon  a  new  inauguration,  which  was  accordingly 
performed,  on  the  26th  of  June  1657,  in  Weftminfter  hail, 

Whitlocke  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  pomp  and  folemnity  of  a   coronation.     After 

p.  661.  '  this  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January 
following,  in  order  to  give  the  prote6lor  time  to  regulate  all 
things  according  to  the  new  fyftem  3  with  a  view  to  which 
he  fummoned  his  two  fons,  with  many  other  perfons,  to 
take  their  feats  in  the  other  houfe.  This  year  Cromwell 
was  extremely  difconcerted  with  a  fmall  treatife,  which  cap- 
tain Titus,  under  the  name  of  William  Allen,  pubiifhcd 
with  this  title.  Killing  no  murder :  in  which  was  fhewn 
fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all  laws,  could  derive 
protecSlion  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thencefor wards  believed 

Flagffllom,  himfelf  in  continual  danger. 

p.  185.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  he  pleafed  himfelf 

with  the  hopes  of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  aiTembly, 
fpmewhat  refembling  the  ancient  parliaments  of  England ; 
and  accordingly  purfuant  to  their  own  adjournment,  the  com- 
ipons  met  on  the  20th  of  January,  as  the  other  houfe  alfo 
did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  iflued  by  the  lord 
prote£^or.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  his 
fpeech  with  the  pompous  words,  "  My  lords,  and  you  the 
**^  knights,  citizens,  and  burgefies  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
*'  mons,  &c."  All  this  ferved  only  to  fnew,  that  in  military 
force  and  nothing  elfe,  his  adminiflration  was  founded  :  for 
in  the  firft  place,  the  ancient  nobility  would  not  refume  their 
feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  aiHgned ;  fecondly  the  houfe 
qf  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles  in 
the  other  houfe  j  and  thirdly,  the  new  nobles  could  do  nothing 
by  themfelves.  Thus  in  Icfs  than  a  fortnight  the  new  fyftem 
was  in  a  fair  v^y  of  being  pulled  to  pieces  y  and  this  occa- 
fioned  the  prote£i:or  to  come,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
and  to  dilTolve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  fpeech  and 
forrow  of  heart:  for  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  a  regular  efta- 

Whitlockc,  blilhment  was  a  thing  impra<51:icable.     Some  farther  defigns 

p.  67Z,  againft  him  were  foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers 
only,  but  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  alfo.     With  the  latter 

the 
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the  prote6l:or  was  obliged  to  obferve  f6me  meafures  ;  the  for- 
mer he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court  of  juftice.  By  the 
fentence  of  that  court  dr.  Hewett,  a  reverend  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  fufFered  death  for  contumacy,  on  the 
8th  of  June  16583  having  refufed  to  plead  or  to  ovim  the  ju- 
rifdi6^ion  of  the  court.  On  the  fixth  of  Auguft  following, 
the  protestor's  favourite  daughter,  mrs.  Claypole,  died, 
which  afFefted  hinl  greatly  on  more  accounts  than  one.  For 
her  illnefs,  being  very  painful,  diftempered  her  mind  not  k 
little ;  and  in  her  deliriums  flie  exclaimed  vehemently  againft 
him  for  his  cruelties,  and  more  efpecially  for  the  death  of 
dr.  Hewett,  on  whofe  behalf  fhe  had  made  the  moft  impor- 
tunate intercefTions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been,  from  that  time, 
wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious :  and 
indeed  not  without  reafon ;  for  he  found  a  general  difcontent 
prevailed  through  the  nation,  a  fignal  difafFe6tion  in  the 
army,  and  a  great  increafe  of  the  influence  of  the  re- 
publicans, to  whom  fome  of  his  relations,  and  even  his 
wife,  inclined  :  fo  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  to  expedt.  Thefe  cares  having  long  tormented  his 
mind,  at  laft  afFedled  his  body ;  fo  that  while  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  which  foon  degene- 
rated into  a  tertian  ague.  For  about  a  week  this  diforder 
continued  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that 
every  other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  dinner 
liis  five  phylicians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one  of 
them  having  felt  his  pulfe  faid,  that  it  intermitted.  At  this, 
being  fomewhat  furprifed,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold 
fweat,  and  when  he  was  almofl:  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  to  bed  ;  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  cordials,  being 
brought  a  little  to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpe(^ 
to  his  private  afi^airs.  Eachard'* 

It  is  impoflible  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  lafl:  licknefs,hift.of  Eng. 
than  that  given  by  dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  phyfician.     After  P*  734- 
mentioning  the  circumftance  of  making  his  private  will,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phy- 
ficians  came  to  vifit  him,  he  afked  him,  '^  why  he  looked 
*'  fo  (ad  ?"  and,  when  anfwer  was  made,  that  io  it  became  Bates  Elen- 
any  one,  who  had  the  weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  c^us  motn- 
upen  him,  «  Ye  phyficians,  faid  he,  think  I  fhall  die:  I """/''' P;J^* 
"  tell  you,  I  (hall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure  of  it.     Do^**^"^' 
*'  not  you  think,  faid  he  to  the  phyfician  looking  more  at- 
*'  tentively  at  him  on  thefc  words  ;  do  not  think  that  I  am 
"  mad:  I  fpcak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds,  than 
*'  Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furnilh  you  with.     God  al- 

"  mighty 
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**  mighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  my  prayers 
*'  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe,  who  entertain  a 
"  ftri(Sler  commerce  and  greater  intereft  with  him.  Go 
^  on  chearfully,  banifhing  all  fadnel's  from  your  looks  5  and 
*'  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  ferving  man.  Ye 
<'  may  have  a  fkill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can 
''  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together ;  and  God  is  far 
<'  more  above  nature.**  He  was  then  defired  to  take  his 
reft,  becaufe  he  had  not  llept  the  greateft  part  of  the  nght; 
and  this  phyfician  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  chamber,  he  accidentally  met  another ;  to  whom,  faid 
he,  I  am  afraid  our  patient  will  be  light  headed.  Then  re- 
plied the  other,  you  are  certainly  a  ftranger  in  this  houfe. 
Do  not  you  know  what  was  done  laft  night  ?  the  chaplains, 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  God,  being  difperfed  into  feverai 
parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to  God  for  his  health  ;  and 
have  brought  this  anfwer,  he  fhall  recover.  Nay  to  iuch  a 
degree  of  madnefs  they  came,  that  a  publick  faft  being  for 
his  fake  kept  at  Hampton  Court,  they  did  not  io  much  pray 
to  God  for  his  health,  as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  recovery ;  and  they  repeated  the  fame  at 
Whitehall.  Thefe  oracles  of  the  faints  were  the  caufe, 
that  the  phyficians  fpake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.  Being 
removed  to  London,  he  became  much  worfe,  grew  firft  le- 
thargick,  then  delirious  :  from  whence  recovering  a  little, 
but  not  enough  to  give  any  dirtin6t  diretSlions  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  publick  affairs,  h?  died  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber 1658,  aged  fomewhat  more  than  fifty  nine  years  and 
four  months.  A  little  before  his  death,  the  phyficians 
awaked  the  privy  council,  by  repr^^fenting  the  danger  he  was 
in ;  and  -Jt  an  appointed  time  they  came  to  advife  him,  that 
he  would  name  his  faccellbr.  But  when  in  a  drowfy  fit  he 
anfwered  out  of  purpofe,  they  again  afked  him,  if  he  did 
not  name  Richard  his  eldeft  fon  for  his  fucceflbr ;  to  which 
he  anfwered,  yes.  Then  being  afked  where  his  will  was, 
which  heretofore  he  had  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other 
places ;  but  in  vain  j  for  he  had  either  burnt  it,  or  fomebody 
had  ftole  it.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation.  Dr. 
Bates  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  diforder.  ''  His 
"  body  being  opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  feemed 
*'  to  be  over  charged ;  in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  little  in- 
*'  flamed ;  but  in  the  natural,  the  fource  of  the  diftemper  ap- 
'<  pearad;  the  fpleen,  though  found  to  the  eye,  being  within 

'     ■      "  filled 
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"  filled  with  matter  like  to  the  lees  of  oil.     Nor  was  that 
"  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe^  he  had  for  a  long  time  been 
«'  fubjecl  to  ;    fmce,    for  at  leaft   thirty  years,    he  had    an 
*'  times  complained  of  hypocondriacal  indifpofitions.  Though 
*«  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with  fpices/,     . 
*'  wrapped  in  a  fourfold  fear  cloth,  put  firft  into  a  coffin  of 
*'  lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wrought 
**  through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  neceffity  of  interring  it 
"  before  the  folemnity  of  the  funeral.'*     A  very  pompous  Bates,  ibid, 
funeral  was  ordered  at  the  publick  expenc^,  and  performed  ?•  *36« 
from  Somerfet  houfe,  with  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  any,  that  has  been  beftowed  upon  crowned  heads. 
Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was,  by  his  own  particular 
order,  fecretlv  buried  in  Nafeby  field  ;  others  that   it  was 
wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames, 
to  prevent  any  infult  that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it. 
But  it  feems  out  of  all  doubt,  that  his  body  was  interred  at 
Weftminfter,  from  the  following  account  of  what  pafTed  upon 
the  order  to  difinter  him  after  the  reftoration.     "  In  the 
*'  middle  ifle  of  Henry  the  VH's  chapel,  as  the  author  of  the 
"  complete  hiftory  of  England  tells  us,  at  the  eaft  end,  in  aibij.vol.  iu« 
''  vault,  was  found  his  corps.    In  the  infide  of  whofe  coffin,  p.  229. 
*'  and  upon  the  breaft  of  the  corps,  was  laid  a  copper  plate 
*'  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin  cafe  of  lead  :  on  the  fide 
*'  whereof  were  engraven  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with 
*'  the  arms  of  Oliver;  and  on  the  reverie  the  following  le- 
*'  genda:  Oliverius  prote£lor  reipublicas  Angliae,  Scotias,  & 
"  Hibernias,natus  25  April,  1599,  inauguratus  16  Decemljris 
"   1653,  mortuus  3  Septembris  ann.  1658.     Hie  fitus  eft."  . 
As  odious  as  Cromwell's  reign  had  generally  been,  yet 
many  marks  of  publick  approbation  were  beftowed  upon  his 
memory,  fuch  as  the  celebrated  poems  of  Waller,  Sprat,  and 
Dryden ;  which,  though  the  authors   lived  to  change  their 
fentimcnts,  will  not  fail  to  give  always  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  man.     In  his  life  time  his  actions  had  been  celebrated  by. 
feveral  learned  men  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretarjn 
Milton  at  home;  and  with  thefe  panegyricks  he  feems  not; 
to  have  been  difpleafed;  for,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  he 
was  very  defirous  to  engage  a  very  learned  man  to  write  his. 
hiftory,  and  offered  confiderable  rewards  to  tempt  him  to  it,; 
which  however  were  not  accepted.    We  have  indeed  various *Atf!?fi:« 
characters  of  him  from  various  perfons,  and  thpfe  too  of  va-P^on. 
nous  fentimcnts  ;  yet  in  moft  c  f  thefe  there  feems  to  be  a  y"';  "•  P* 
mixture  or  flattery  of  prejudice.  Such  as  approved  his  aflions,*  ^' 
knew  not  wiiere  to  flop  their  praifes ;  and  fuch  as  deteft;gd.' 

them 
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them,  were  as  extravagant  in  their  ccnfures.     Thofe  who 
hated  his  perlbn  went  farther  ftilL     Lord  Holh's,  in  his  me- 
moirs, will  hardly  allow  hitn  great  or  good  qualities;  ancl 
one  principal  defign  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow's  memoirs 
is  to  reprefent  Cromwell  as  the  vileft  and  wickedeft  of  men* 
Mr.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  his  actions 
and  adminiftration  in  the  different  lights  of  praife  ahd  Cen- 
fure  }  fo  that  his  performance  may  juftly  be  eftecnied  the 
moft  perfedt:  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  comparifon  the  moft 
Cowley's     beautiful.     It  is  faid,  that  cardinal  Mazarin^  ftiled  him  a 
works,  vol. fortunate  madman:    but  father  Orleans,    who  relates  this, 
ii.  p.  631.    diflikes  that  charadler,  and  would  fubftitute  in  its  place,  that 
Revolutions  of  a  judicious  villain.     Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  a  brav6 
of  England,  wicked  man  :  and  bifhop  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  *'  his 
p.  185.       6c  life  and  his  arts  were  exhaufted  together  -,  and  that,  if  he 
'^  had  lived  longer,  he  would  fcarce  have  been  able  to  pre- 
Hift  of  his  "  ferve  his  power.*'    But  this  proves  no  more,  than  that  the 
own'times,  biihop  did  not  difcern,  how  he  could  have  fupported  his  ad- 
vol,  i.p.  70'miniftration ;  it  h  more  than  probable,  that  Cromwell  would 
not  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and  means. 

As  to  Cromwell's  publick  way  of  living,    there  was    a 

ftrange  kind  of  fplendour  in  his  time  at  Whitehall ;  for  fome- 

times  his  court  wore  an  air  of  ftately  feverity,  at  other  times 

he  would  unberid  himfelf  and  drink  freely.     He  never  drank 

to  excefs ;    but  only  fo  far  as  to  have  an  opportunity  or 

Flagellum,   founding   men's   thoughts    in    their    unguarded    moments* 

p.  158.        Sometimes  in  the  midft  of  ferious  confultations,  he  ftarted 

into  buffoonery  -,  fometimes  the  feafts  that  were  prepared  for 

perfons  of  the  firfl:  diftin(5i:ion,  were,  by  a  fignal  of  drums 

Ludlow's     ^^^  trumpets,  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.     There  was  a 

memoirs,     kind  of  madnefs  in  his  mirth,  as  well  as  of  humour  in  his 

vol.  i.p.      gravity,  and  much  of  defign  in  all.     Some  have  commended 

**°*  him  for  keeping  up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court  and 

through  the  nation  :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they 

mean  by  a  face  of  religion.     This  is  certain,  that  religion 

never  wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time  ;  nor  was  he  pleafed 

to  difcover,  which  face  he  liked  beft.     The  prefbyterians  he 

hated  :  the  church   of  England  he  perfecuted  :   againft  the 

papifts  he  made  laws,  but  the  fedlaries  he  indulged.     Yet 

fome  of  the  prefbyterian  divines  he  courted  ;  affecSted  kind- 

nefs  to  a  few  of  the  minifters  of  the  church  of  PZngland ; 

and  entered  into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  v/ith  the  papifts. 

This   made  fir  Kenelm  Digby  his  favourite,  father  White 

write  in  defence  of  his  government  and  even  of  his  condud, 

and 
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^ndthepbpifh  primate  ofIreland,Reily,fent  precepts  through  all 
his  province  under  his  feal,  to  pray  for  the  health,  eftablifhment, 
and  profperity  of  the  protestor  Cromwell  and  his  govern- 
ment. As  for  the  judges  in  Weflminfter  hall,  he  differed 
with  St.  John,  and  was  fometimes  out  of  humour  with  Flale. 
He  fet  up  high  courts  of  juftice  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
put  dr.  Hewett  to  death  for  not  pleading  before  one  of  them, 
though  he  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one,  that  fat  there  and 
was  a  law^^er,  would  give  it  under  his  hand,  that  it  was  a 
legal  jurifdidtion;  and  Whitlocke  himfelf  owns,  that  though 
he  was  named  in  the  commiilion  he  would  never  fit,  becaufe 
he  knew  it  was  not  lawful.  His  majors  general,  while  they  Memorial, 
acted,  fuperfeded  all  law ;  and  the  protestor  himfelf  de-  p.  673. 
rided  Magna  charta,  fo  much  refpetSled  by  our  kings.  He 
was  indeed  kind  to  fome  learned  men.  Milton  and  Marvel 
were  his  fecretaries.  He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafaubon, 
as  we  have  obferved,  to  have  wrote  his  hiftory ;  and  have 
taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his  fervice,  for  writing  the  ^ 

Leviathan,  probably,  becaufe  in  that  celebrated  work  pov/er 
is  made  the  fource  of  right  and  the  bafis  of  religion :  for 
this  was  indeed  the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyftem 
as  well  as  Hobbes's,  was  intirely  built.  He  gave  the  body 
of  archbifhop  Ufher  a  publick  funeral  in  Weftminfter  abbey, 
yet  he  payed  but  half  the  expence,  and  the  other  half  proved 
a  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's  poor  family.  For  the  Pair's  life  of 
protestor's  conduft  with  refpecSt  to  foreign  courts,  it  is  cer-^^*'"'P-7^* 
tain,  that  he  carried  his  authority  very  far  j  and  perhaps  the 
Englifh  honour  never  flood  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden 
paid  great  refpecSt  to  Oliver,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for 
heron  the  other  fide,  hung  her  picture  in  his  bedchamber,  which 
the  laughers  in  thofe  times  faid,  made  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,  the  protestor's  confort,  not  a  little  jealous.  The 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  the  proteftor  treated  very 
haughtily  ;  and  obliged  the  ambafTador  of  the  latter  to  come 
and  fign  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very  morning  his  bro- 
ther was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  He  refufed  the  title  of 
coufm  from  the  French  king,  expecting  that  of  brother  ; 
and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical  con- 
junSlure,  that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friendfliip' 
with  an  earneflnefs,  that  made  them  both  ridiculous.  Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  acts  of  fubmiflion 
fo  fmgular,  that  the  Dutch  ftruck  a  medal,  v/ith  the  buft 
of  Cromwell  and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on 
the  other,  and  Cromwell  thrufting  his  head  in  her  bofom, 
with  his  breeches  down  and  his  backfide  bare,  the  Spaniih 
Vol.  III.  N  u  ambaflador 
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ambafTaJor  ftooping  to  kifs  it,  while  the  French  ambaflador 
holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thefe  words  infcribed.  Retire 
toi,  rhonneur  apartient  au  roi  mon  maitre,  that  is,  come 
Catalogue    baclc,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  mafter. 
dcsmedailles     Very  little  of  Cromwell's  private  life  is  known  ;  he  being 
qui  i"e  trou-  towards  forty,  when  be  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  oppofmg 
^*^b'^'^^"d  ^^^^^  projedt  for  draining  of  fens.   Yet  fome  there  were,  who 
l^icholas     knew  and  underftood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordina- 
chevalier,  a  j-y  talents  Were  made  known  to  the  world  ;  and  in  particular 
Ainfterdam,j^-g  coufm  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  was  a  remark* 
able  inftance.     When  things  ran  high  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons^  and  mr.  Hampden  and  the  lord  Digby  were  going 
down  the  parliament  llairs,  and  Cromwell  juft  before  them, 
who  was  known  to  the  latter  only  by  fight :    "  Pray,  faid 
^'  his  lordfhip   to  mr.  Hampden,  who   is  that  man,    for  I 
''  fee  that  he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeaking  fo  warmly  to 
"  day  ?  that  floven  replied  mr.  Hampden,  whom  you  fee  be- 
"  fore  us  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech  j  that  floven,. 
^'  I  fay,  if  we  fhould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king, 
"  which  God  forbid  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,,  that  floven  will 
Buirtrode's  "  be  the  2;rcatell:  man  in  England."     This  prophecy  which 
memoirs,  p.  ^^g  fo  fully  accomplifhed,  rofe  chiefly  from  the  knCc  mr^ 
^^'  Hampden  had  of  Cromwell's  indefatigable  diligence  in  pur- 

fuing  whatever  he  undertook  ;  for  this  remarkable  quality  he 
had  in  a  very  high  degree.     He  had  another  q.uality,  which 
was  equally  ufeful  to  him  ;  and  that  was  difcerning  the  tem- 
per of  thoie  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  dealing  with  them  ac- 
cordingly.    Before  he  became  commander  in  chief,  he  kept 
up  a  very  high  intimacy  with  the  private  men  ;  taking  great 
pains  to  learn  their  names,  by  which  he  was   fure  to  call 
thetn ;   fhaking  them  by  the  handy  clapping  them  on  the 
ihoulder ;  or,  which  was  peculiar  him,  giving  them  a  flight 
box  on  the  ear  ;  which  condefcending  familiarities,  with  the 
pafTion  he  exprefled  for  their  interelts,  gave  him  a  power 
Batca'aElcn- eafier  conceived  than  defv-ribed.    He  tried  to  inveigle  the  eark 
chus  n>ota-^^  Mancheller,  but  finding  that  impraaicable,  he  fell  upon. 
27.  hmi  in  the  houle  or  commons,  and  procured  his  removal.    He 

carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  refpe<^  to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew 
vkot  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he  ^knew  that  he  hadl 
betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived  Harrifon,  Bradfliaw,-- 
and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  more 
parts  than  them  all  ;  and  he  foiled  fir  Henry  Vane  with  his 
own  weapons*  In  fliort,  he  knev/  men  peifedlly,  worked 
them  to  his  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and  whiclv 
ii  ftill  more  wonderful,  did  thiit  often  while  they -conceived- 
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that  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.  He  hat!  a  resell  of  Bates's 
head,  which,  ^enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greateft  EJ«'ichus 
bodies  of  men.  He  fed  the  r^fentment  of  the  houfe  of  com-  "^'^^""^'  P* 
tnons  againft  the  armv)  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and 
very  angry  with  him :  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  was 
upon  a  flea-bitten  nag,  all  of  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his 
efcape  frcm  that  houfe:  and  in  this  trim,  he  llgned  the  en- 
gagement of  "Friploe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe 
upon  the  grafs,  and  writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly. 
He  had  yet  another  faculty  beyond  thefe  ;  and  that  was^  the 
art  of  concealing  his  arts.  He  dictated  a  paper  once  to  Ire- 
ton,  which  was  impofed  upon  the  adjutators,  as  if  founded 
upon  their  inftrudions ;  who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their 
num.ber  to  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant  geheral,  at  his  quarters 
at  Colchefter*  He  was  in  bed,  when  they  came ;  but  they 
demanded  and  had  admittance.     When  they  told  him    their  / 

fcommilTion,  he  aiked  them,  with  the  greateft  rage  and  re- 
fentment  in  his  looks,  how  they  durft  bring  him  papers  from 
the  arrny?  They  faid,  that  paper  contained  the  fenfe  of  the 
armvj  and  they  were  dirededto  do  it.  Are  you  fure  of  that^ 
faid  he  with  the  fame  ftern  countenance  ?  Let  me  fee  it.  He 
fpent  a  long  time  in  reading  it,  and  as  it  feemed  to  them, 
in  reflecting  upon  it :  then  with  a  mild  and  devout  look, 
he  told  them,  it  was  a  mod  juft  thing,  and  he  hoped  that 
God  would  profper  it,  adding,  "  I  will  ftand  by  the  army 
*'  in  thefe  defirea  with  my  life  and  fortune." 

With  fuch  arts  and  qualities  as  thefe^  joined  to  his  great 
fkill  and  reputation  in  military  affairs,  w^e  may  eafdy  account  ' 
for  all  his  fucceflfes,  and  that  prodigious  authority  he  raifed 
himfelf   tO)    without    having    recourfe    to    that    contract 
of  his  with  the  devil,    which,  as  Eachard  relates,  colonel 
Lindfey  was  eye  and  ear  witnefs  to.    In  the  courfe  of  his  liicj^if^^  ^^e 
he  was  temperate  and  fober,  and  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  England,  pv. 
fo»     In  his  family  he  fliewed  greatnefs,  but  without  any  di-^a^' 
minution  of  his  authority.     He  was  very  refpeiStful  to  his 
mother,  anc)  very  tender  towaras  his  wife ;  yet  neither  had 
any  influence  over  him.     He  exprefTed  a  deep  fenfe  of  the 
concern  which  the  former  expreflTed  for  his  danger,  heard 
whatever  flie  faid  to  him  patiently,  but  acted  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  in  refpe£i:  to  her  burial,  directl)  againft  her  dying 
requeft.     FJis  wife  is  faid  to  have  made  a  propofition  tending 
to  reftore  the  king;  but  he  rejected  it  unmoved,  as  he  had 
flifewn  himfelf  before,  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  himfelf  at  j^i^^g  ^^.j^ 
his  feet,  to  dilFuade  him  from  taking  the  king's  life.    He  did  luftrjouspcf- 
hot  feem  to  take  amifs  applications  of  the  lame  kind  from'*^"«  whodl- 
N  n  2  other '^^  '"'71a. 
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other  pcifons,  as  from  Whitlockc,  though  that  gentleman 
thought  he  loft  his  confidence  by  it ;  from  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  whom  he  treated  very  refpedlfully ;  and  from  dr. 
Brown  rig,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  to  whom  he  fhewed  more 
kindnefs  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profefHon. 
Afking  advice  once  of  this  prelate,  "  My  advice,  faid  he  to  him, 
"  muft  be  in  the  words  of  the  Gofpel :  Render  to  Cjefar  the 
*'  things  that  are  Caefar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
Memorialsot"  God's  :"  to  which  Cromwell  made  no  reply.  He  fhewed 
bi/hop  a  great  refpecf  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without  afFe(Sl- 

Brownr'g,  jj^g  ^^  j^g  learned  himfelf.  His  letters  however  are  the  beft 
^*  '  teftimonies  of  his  parts,  for  they  are  varied  in  their  ftyle  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpoies  for 
which  they  were  written,  and  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
were  addrelTed.  A  great  number  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  colle6tions,  as  well  as  in  Rufhworth 
and  Whitlocke.  His  publick  fpeeches  were  long,  dark, 
and  perplexed ;  and  though  mixed  with  the  cant  of  the 
times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them,  which  fhew  a  fuperlori- 
ty  of  underftanding.  Several  of  thefe  are  in  Whitlocke'? 
memorials.  In  his  converfation  he  was  eafy  and  pleafant, 
and  could  unbend  himfelf  without  lofing  his  dignity.  He 
made  an  excellent  choice  in  thofe  he  employed,  but  trufted 
none  of  them  farther  than  was  neceflary.  It  may  feem 
ftrange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  charadler,  there  fhould 
be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  government  or  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  real  truth  is  neither  can  be  difcovered  with 
certainty.  We  know,  that  he  hated  a  commonwealth  and 
the  prefbyterians ;  but  what  his  fentiments  were  in  other  re- 
fpe(5ls,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fay.  When  he  recoUedted  him- 
felf after  the  follies  of  his  youth,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  ferious  impreffions  of  religion ;  and  thefe  feem  to 
be  very  ftrong  proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tinc^tured  with 
enthufiafm.  It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  him  a  fanatick,  m 
the  time  of  his  elevation ;  it  were  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
him  gradually  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  religion,  and  only 
preferved  the  mafk  of  it,  for  the  better  carrying  on  his  de- 
figns,  ajid  managing  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
My  lord  Clarendon  il>entions  the  protestor's  fpeaking  kindly 
of  bifhops,  as  if  there  was  fomething  good  in  that  order,  if 
the  drofs  was  fcoured  off";  and  feems  to  think  he  was  in 
HiO.  of  re-  ^^^^^ft-  But  the  whole  courfe  of  Cromwell's  life  proves  that 
h'llion,  p.  he  was  not  at  all  fteady  to  the  form  of  religion,  fuppofmg 
^97'  him  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bottom  ;  and  there 

feems  to  be  very  little  doubt,  that  the  true  meaning  of  thefe 
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flattering  words  Was,  his  defign  to  return  to  the  old  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  his  great  aim. 
He  did  not  overturn  the  conftitution  to  leave  it  in  ruins,  but 
to  fet  it  up  again,  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  and  though  Burnet's 
he  compared  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of  a  high  ^^^-  "^^^'^ 
conftable,  yet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  tOy^"]^*^"' 
get  the  chaos  new  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fanitiiied 
by  the  regal  title,    and   the   appearance   of  a  legal  parlia- 
ment. 

The  proteftor  Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  children,   of 
whom  fix  furvived  to  be  men  and  women ;  namely,  Richard, 
Henry,  Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances.     Richard  Crom- 
well was  born  upon  the  fourth  day  of  October  1626,  and 
died  July  the  13th  17 12  at  Chefhunt  in  Hertfordfhire.     Oli- 
ver Cromwell  has  been  cenfured  for  keeping  this  eldeft  fon 
at  a  diftance  from  bufmefs,  and  for  giving  him  no  employ- 
ments ;    but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  juft  ground. 
He  married  him  to  a  lady  who  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
He  fufFered  him  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft,  country  gentleman  ;  which 
for  a   time  was  highly  fuitable  to  his   own   intereft,  as  it 
feemed  to  correfpond  with  the  terms  of  the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  with  the  diflike,  which  the  prote<5tor  when 
firft  fo  called,  had  exprefled  of  hereditary  right.  When  he  had 
afterwards  brought  about  a  change  in  affairs,  he  ali:ered,  at  the 
fame  time,  his  conduct  towards  his  fon;  named  him  the  firfl 
lord  in  his  other  houfe ;  refigned  to  him  the  chancel lorfhip 
of  Oxford,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the  honours  he  could. 
His  fecond  Ion  Henry,  born  upon  the  20th  of  January  1627, 
he  fent  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  raifed  him  gradually  to 
the  poft  of  lord  lieutenant.     Though  in  this  he  feemed  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet  in  reality  he  ufed 
him  more  harfhly ;  for  though  his  abilities  were  good,  his 
manners  irreproachable,  and  his  fubmifTion  exemplary,  yet 
he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommendations,  and  al- 
lowed him  as  little  power  as  could  well  be  imagined.     This 
fon  died  upon  the  25th  of  March  1674.    He  married  all  his 
daughters  well,  and  was  kind    to  their  hufbands ;  but  it  is 
faid,  that  he  gave  them  no  fortunes.     Bridget  his  eldeft  firft 
married  commifTary  general  Ireton,  and  after  his  deeeafe  lieu- 
tenant general  Fleetwood.     Cromwell  is  faid  never  to  have 
had  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton  ;  whom  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1651.     This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were 
h<^r  two  hufbands,  and  confequejitly  not  cj^uite  r^grcc^ble  to 
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h^r  father ;  otherwife  a  woman  of  very  good  fenfcj  and  re 
gular  in  her  behaviour.     Elizabeth  was  born   in  the  year 
1630,  and  married  John  Cleypole,  efqj  a  Northamptonfliire; 
gentleman,  whpm  the  prote6tor  made  mafter  of  the  horfe,  created 
him  a  baronet  July  the  i6th  1657,  and  appointed  him  one  of 
Flagellurn,    }ijs  lords.     Wc  have  mentioned  the  death  of  this  favourite 
^'  *  •^'        daughter,  and  the  ftrange  effeel:  it  had  upon  the  prote£tor. 
Mary  was  married  with  great  folemnity  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Fauconberg  upon  the  i8th  of  November  1657  ;  ^"^  ^^^  fame 
day  more  privately  by  dr.  Hewet,  according  to  the  office  in 
the  common  prayer  book.     She  v/as  a  lady  of  great  beauty^ 
and  of  a  very  high  fpirit;  and,  after  her  brother  Richard  was 
dcpofed,  is  thought  to  have   promoted  very  fuccefsfully  the 
reftoration  of  king   Charles ;    for  it  is  remarkable,  that  all 
Cromwell's  daughters,  except  the  eldeft,  had  a  fecret  kindnefs 
:gat€s'sEIen- for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he  was  not  ignorant. 
chus  motu^  Ijord  Fauconberg  was  fent  to  the  l^ower  by  the  committee  of 
^"'' ^"  ^^^'fafety,  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with  king  Charles  II. 
He  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William  ; 
and  died  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1700.  His  lady  furvived 
him  to  March  the    14th  17 12,  and  diftinguifhed  herfelf  to 
her  death,  by  thequicknefs  of  her  wit,  and  the  folidity  of  her 
judgement.  Frances,  his  youngeft  daughter,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, firft  to  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick on  the  nth  of  November  1657,  who  died  the   i6th 
cf  February  following  j  and,  fecondly,  to  fir  John  Ruffel  of 
Chippenham  in  Cambridge{hire,  by  whom  iOhe  had  feveral 
children,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  extraordinary  ftory 
€>f  this  laft  mentioned  lady  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  j 
which  vve  infert,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  a  good  one,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  generally  received  for  true,  though  it  refls  chiefly 
iipon  the  credit  of  an  hiftorian  whofe  credit  is  ambiguous, 
Mr.  Oldmixon  is  the  hjftorian  we  mean;  and  he  relates  it  in 
the  following  words.  '*'  One  of  Cromwell's  domeftick  chap- 
j^  lains,  mro  Jeremy  White,  a  fprightly  man,  and  a  top* 
f^  wit  of  his  court,  was  fo  ambitious  as  to  make  his  ad- 
f<  drelTes  to  lady  Frances,  the  prote<5lor's  youngeft  daughter, 
f^  The  young  lady  did  not  difcpurage  him  j  and  this  piece 
f'  of  innocent  gallantry  in  fo  religious  a  court  could  not  be 
fj  carried  on  without  fpieis.  Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and  he 
f5  was  much  concenVed  at  it  5  obliging  the  perfon  who  told  him 
fj  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  telling  hhn  if  he  could  give  hini 
ff  any  fubftaritial  proofs,  he  |houId  be  well  rewarded,  and 
}f  ^hite  fevereJy  pupiihed.     The  fpy  followed  the  matter 
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><  fo  clofC)  that  be  hunted  Jerry  White,   as  he  was  geoerany 

'«  called,  to  the  lady's  chamber,  ajid  ran  immediately  to  the 

<«  prote^or  with  this  news.     Oliver  in  a  rage  haftencd  him- 

*«  felf  thither ;   and  going  in   haftily,  found  Jerry  on    his 

«  knees,  kiiling  the  lady's  hand,  or  having  juft  kifTed  it. 

*'  Cromwell  in  a  fury  afked,  what  was  the  meaning  o{  that 

'*  pofture  before  his  daughter  Frank  ?  White,  with  a  great 

*'  deal  of  prefence  of  mind,  faid,  may  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 

*«  I  have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there, 

*'  my  lady's  woman,    and  cannot  prevail :  I  was  therefore 

**  humbly  praying  her  ladyfhip  to  intercede  for  me.     The 

"  protedlor,  turning  to   the   young  woman,  cried,  what's 

"  the  meaning  of  this,  hufly  ?  why  do  you  refufe  the  honour 

*'  mr.  White  would  do  you?   he  is  my  friend,  and  I  expe(fl: 

*'  you  fhould  treat  him  as  fuch.     My  lady's  woman,  who 

*'  defired  nothing  more,  with  a  very  low  curtfey,  replied, 

^'   if  mr. White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  Ihall  not  be  againft     ^ 

^'  him.     Say 'ft   thou   fo,    my    lafs,   cried   Cromwell  ?    Call 

*'  Godwyn.     This  bufmefs  fhall  be  done  prefently,  before  I 

**  go  out  of  the  room.     Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to  go 

*'  back  :  the  parfon  came  :  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman  were 

"  married  in  the  prefence  of  the  pfote<9:or,  who  gave  her  five 

^'  hundred  pounds  for  her  portion  :  and  that,  with  the  mo- 

*'  ney  fhe  had  faved  before,  made  mr.  White  eafy  in  his 

*'  circumftances,  except  in  one  thing,  which  was,  that  he 

*'  never  loved  his  wife,  nor  (he  him,  thougl?  they  lived  to- 

^«  gether  near  fifty  years  afterwards."  hift!"of  th'/ 

Stuarrs,  vol. 

CROSS,  an  Englifh  artift,  and  famous  copyer  of  paint-;,  p.  4*6. 
ings,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Charles  I, 
and  Charles  IL  A  pleafant  ftory  goes  of  him,  that  being 
employed  by  the  firft  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  fcveral  eminent 
pieces  in  Italy,  and  having  leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  to 
copy  the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  he  performed  the  tafk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  co- 
py, and  bringing  away  the  original ;  and  that  feveral  mefr 
fengers  were  fent  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  ftart  of 
them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  dear  off.  This  picture  was  after- 
wards, in  Oliver's  days,  bought  by  the  Spanifh  ambaflador, 
when  the  king's  goods  were  expofed  to  fale.  Mr.  Crofs 
copied  likewife  Titian's  Europa,  and  other  celebrated  pieces, 
admirably  well. 
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CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de)  a  celebrated  phllofo- 
pher  and  mathematician,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and 
genteel  family,  and  born  at  Laufanne  in  Switzerland,  upon 
the  13th  of  April  in  the  year  1663.  His  father  educated 
him  with  great  care,  and,  defigning  him  for  the  profefTion  ol 
arms,  had  him  particularly  inftru<5led  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  art  military.  Croufaz  however  had  no  tafte  for  fol- 
diering,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  of  letters  and  ftu- 
dy  :  which  being  obferved  by  his  father,  he  was  left  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination.  He  ftudied  under 
feveral  ingenious  mailers  fucceffively ;  and  the  reading  of 
Des  Cartes's  works  made  him  apply  himfelf  with  great  ear-r 
neflnefs  to  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  in  which  he  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Gene-r 
ya,  to  Holland,  to  France  ;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted 
with  Malbranche  and  other  eminent  men.  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  was  made  an  honorary  profefTor.  In 
the  year  1699,  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  Greek  and  of  phi- 
lofophy at  Bern;  afterwards  re6\oY  of  the  academy  of  Laufanne 
in  the  years  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  profefTor  at  Groningen  in  1724.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris  ;  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hefl'e  Caffel,  nephew  of 
the  king  of  Sweden.  Mr.  de  Croufaz  managed  the  educa- 
tion of  this  illuftrious  perfon  to  the  year  1732,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  that  king  counfellor  of  his  embaflies.  In 
the  year  1737,  he  became  profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  mathe- 
maticks in  the  academy  of  Laufanne  ;  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1748,  aged  S^  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works ;  as  i .  An  ef- 
fay  upon  logick,  in  French,  under  this  title,  A  fyflem  of 
reflexions,  which  may  contribute  to  clear  and  extend  our 
Jcnowledge  :  or,  A  new  treatjfe  of  logick,  Amflerd.  17 12, 
two  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  de  Croufaz  afterwards  enlarged  this 
work  into  fix  volumes,  and  fo  it  was  printed  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1 74 1  ;  but,  fame  time  before  his  death,  he  con- 
tra6ted  thefe  fix  volumes  into  one.  2.  A  treatife  upon  beau- 
ty, two  volumes  in  i2mo.  3.  A  treatife  upon  the  educa- 
tion 6f  children,  two  volumes  in  i2mo.  4.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  treatife  upon  the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8vo.  5. 
An  examination  of  ancient  and  modern  pyrrhonifm,  in  folio. 
6,  Sermons;  feveral  of  which  relate  to  the  tfuth  of  thQ 
chriftian   religion.       7.   Mifcellaneous   works,      8.  A  com- 

n;aiona5re  pfientary  Upon  mr.  Pope's  EfTay  on  man.     9.  Several  pieces 

portattf,  &c.  upon  philofophy  and  mathematicks. 
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CRO  WNE  (John)  was  the  Ton  of  an  independent  ml- 
jiifter  in  that  part  of  America,  called  Nova  Scotia.  Being 
a  man  of  Tome  genius,  and  impatient  of  the  gloomy  educa- 
tion he  received  in  that  country,  he  refolved  upoil  coming 
to  England,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his 
wits.  When  he  iirft  arrived  here,  his  neceflities  were  ex- 
|;remely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  gentleman 
ufher  to  an  old  independent  lady.  But  he  foon  grew  as  wea- 
ry of  that  precife  office,  as  he  was  of  the  difcipline  of  Nova 
§cotia.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to  writing  ;  and  prefently 
made  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  town,  that  he  was 
nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  The  mafque  of  Calypfo. 
This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl  of  Roche- 
fter  :  it  muft  not  however  be  afcribcd  entirely  to  his  merit, 
but  to  fome  Httle  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  defigned  by  that 
preference  to  mortify  mr.  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  two  parties,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  po- 
pifli  plot,  the  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  him 
to  embrace  the  tory  party  ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  co- 
medy called  The  city  politicks,  in  order  to  fatyrize  and  ex- 
pofe  the  whigs.  This  comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the 
party-men  hindered  from  appearing  upon  the  ftage,  till  the 
king  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute  commands  on  the  lord  cham- 
berlain to  have  it  aited  immediately. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out 
with  writing,  and  defirous  to  Ihelter  himfelf  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  politicks,  ven- 
tured to  addrefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  eftablifhment  in  fome 
office,  that  might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king 
anfwered,  '<  he  fhould  be  provided  for ;"  but  added,  "  that  he 
^'  would  firft  fee  another  comedy,"  Mr.  Crowne  endeavour- 
ed to  excufe  himfelf  by  telling  the  king,  that  *<  he  plotted 
^^  flowly  and  aukwardly."  His  majefty  replied,  that  ''  he 
"  would  help  him  to  a  plot  j"  and  fo  put  into  his  hand  the 
Spanifti  comedy,  called  Non  poder  efler,  out  of  which  mr. 
Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  The  play 
was  juil  ready  to  appear  to  the  world  ;  and  mr.  Crowne  ex- 
tremely delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be  made 
happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance  of 
the  king's  promife.  But  upon  the  laft  day  of  the  rehearfal, 
be  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
going  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  neglecting  fo 
Gonfiderable  a  part,  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the 
laft  day  too ;  "  Lord,  fir,  fays  Underbill,  we  are  all  un- 
<*  dont."     '' {iow  I  fays  Crgwi^e,  is  theplayhoafc  on  fire^" 

^<  the 
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^'  the  whale  nation,  replies  the  player,  will  quickly  be  fo^ 
<'  for  the  king  i^  dead."  The  king's  death  ruined  Crowne, 
who  had  now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died> 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  about  the  year  1703.  He 
was  the  author  of  feventeen  plays,  fome  of  which  were 
a(fled  with  great  fuc.cefs  ;  and  of  two  poems,  called  Pandiow 
&c  Amphiginia,  and  Daeneids. 

CROXAL  (Samuel)  was  born  at  Walton  upon 
Thames  in  Surry,  received  his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  thence  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 
It  is  faid,  that  while  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  he  became 
enamoured  of  mrs.  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  firft  infpired 
his  breaft  with  love  ;  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  poem 
pf  the  Fair  Circaffian,  for  which  he  has  been  much  diftin- 
guifhed.  Mr.  Croxal  was  all  along  defigned  for  holy  or- 
ders, and  had  probably  entered  them,  when  he  publifhed 
this  poem ;  which  made  him  fo  cautious  of  being  known 
to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written,  and  yet 
taken  from  a  book,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
icripture.  Some  years  after  however  it  was  known  to  be 
his  :  for  one  mr.  Cragg,  a  minifter  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, took  occafion,  in  a  volume  of  fpiritual  poems,  which 
he  publiiQied,  to  complain  of  the  horrid  proflitution  of  ge- 
nius, that  was  prevalent  among  us  ;  and  mentions  particu- 
larly the  author  of  the  Fair  Circal^ian  with  gr^at  indigna- 
tion, for  having  abandoned  his  mufe  to  the  purpofes  of 
lewdnefs,  ''  in  converting,  fays  he,  the  Song  of  Solomon  in- 
'*^  to  an  amorous  dialogue 'between  a  king  and  his  miftrefs.'* 

Mr.  Croxal  had  not  long  quitted  the  univerfity,  e'er  he 
was  inftituted  to  the  living  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex ;  and 
afterwards  to  the  united  parilhes  of  St.  Mary  Somerfet  and 
St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  the  city  of  London,  both  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendary, 
and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  publifhed 
two  original  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Spencer's  Fairy  queen, 
which  were  meant  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's  ad- 
miniftration.  In  the  year  1715,  he  addrcfled  a  poem  to 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  victory  over  the 
rebels,  and  the  fame  year  publifhed  the  Vifion,  a  poem,-  ad- 
drcfTed  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  He  publifhed  many  other 
poems  and  tranflations,  and  performed  likewife  an  entire 
tranliation  of  iEfop's  fables.     He  died  old  in  175I9   after 
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publi{hing>  as  it  is  faid^  a  year  before  a  poem,  called  the 
Royal  manual ;  in  Uie  preface  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
(hew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvel, 
found  among  his  manufcripts  j  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  writtei)  by  himfelf.  In  confequence  of  dr.  Crox- 
al's  ftrong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1732,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  tq 
his  prefent  majefty. 

CUD  WORTH  (Ralph)   a  very  leafned  Englifli   di- 
yine,  was  fon  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  in  the  year 
161 7,  at  Aller  in   Somerfctfhire,    of  which  place  his  father 
was  re^lor.     H'ls  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machell,  and  ft^'^T^?^  °^. 
had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  king  James  I.  wrltjng'^s  ^f 
His  father  dying,  when  he  was  only  feven  years  of  age,  and  Raiph  Cud- 
his  mother  marrying  again,  his  education  fell  under  his  fa-  worth,  D.p. 
ther-in-law,    dr.  Stoughton,    who   conduced  it  with  great  J^^  ^^^.j^^^, 
care,    and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifmg  genius  of  his  edition  of 
ion.     In  the  year  1630,  he  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Ema-'^"  ^"t«i- 
Buel  College  in  Cambridge;  of  which,  after  taking  his  ba-A^"^      g 
chelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
chofen  fellow,    arid  became  an  eminent  tutor.     Among  his 
pupils,  which  were  very  numerous,  >vas  mr.  William  Tem- 
ple, afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  embaffies  and 
writings.     Somewhere  about   the  year   1640,  he  was   pre- 
fen  ted  to  the   retftory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetfhire, 
jvorth  three  hundred    pounds    per    annum.     In   1642,    he 
gave  the  world  the  firft  fpecimen   of  his  great  abilities  and 
ieariiing,  by  pubhihing  a  Difcourfe  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the   Lord's  fupper.     It  was  printed   at  London   in 
4to.  with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.     He  contends, 
that  the  Lord's  fupper  is  not  a  facx'ifice,  but  a  feaft  upon  a 
facrifice  -,  and  endeavours  to  demonftrate,   that  "  the  Lord'3 
"  fupper  in  the  chriftian  church,   in  reference  to  the  true 
*'  facrifice  of  Chrift,  is  a  parallel  to  the  feafts  upon  facrifices, 
"  both  in  the  Jewifh  religion  and  heathenifh  fuperftition."  Chap,  iv 
Bochart,  Spencer,  SeJden,  and  other  eminent  writers  quote 
this  difcourfe  with  great  commendations.     The  notion  how- 
ever, though  fupported  by  the  author  with  uncommon  learn- 
ing, is  generally  rejefted  ;  the  Lord's  fupper  being  fuppofed 
nothing  more,    than  a  ftmple  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  fufferings  of  Chrift,  which  feems  indeed  more  agreeable 
to  the  plain  language  of  fcripture.     The  fame  year  likewife 
jippeared  his  treatife,  intitled.  The  union  of  Chrift  and  the 
^urch  a  fl^adow,  by  R,  C.  printed  at  London  in4to.  Account, 
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In  the  year  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity, upon  which  occafion  he  maintained  at  the  commence- 
ment the  two  following  thefes  :  I.  Dantur  boni  et  mali  ra- 
tiones  aeternas  &  indifpenfabiles  ;  that  is,  the  reafons  of  good 
and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable,  II.  Dantur  fubftantiae 
corporese  fua  natura  immortalcs  :  that  is,  there  are  incorpo- 
real fubftances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  appears 
from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examin- 
ing and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubje(5ls, 
which  he  fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon penetration  in  his  Intellectual  fyftem,  and  other  works 
ftill  preferved  in  manufcript.  In  the  fame  year  1644,  he 
was  appointed  mafter  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Pafke,  who  had  been  eje£t:ed  by  the  parliamen- 
tary vifitors.  In  1645,  dr.  Metcalf  having  refigned  the  re- 
gius  profeflbrfhip  of  the  Hebrew  tongues,  mr.  Cudworth  was 
unanimoufly  nominated  on  the  15th  of  October,  by  the  fe- 
ven  eleftors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
all  the  funftions  of  a  minifter,  and  applied  himfelf  only  to 
his  academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpecially  to  that  of 
Accawt,  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  Upon  the  31ft  of  March,  1647,  he 
^^'P»7*  preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons  at  Wcftminfter,  up- 
on a  day  of  publick  humiliation,  a  fermon  upon  i  John  ii. 
3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him 
the  fame  day.  This  fermon  was  printed  the  fame  year  at 
Cambridge  in  4to.  with  a  dedication  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  of  which  dedication  we  will  be  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the  ftranger  to  mr, 
Cudworth 's  chara6ler  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his  mind 
againft  him,  from  the  fituation  he  views  him  in  at  prefent. 
*'  To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  :  The  fcope  of  this 
"  fermon,  which  not  long  fmce  exercifed  your  patience, 
*'  worthy  fenators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  that  opi-? 
*'  nion,  but  only  to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as 
*'  the  pith  and  kernel  of  all  religion  :  without  which,  I  may 
*^  boldly  fay,  all  the  feveral  forms  of  religion,  though  we 
*<  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in  them,  are  but  fo  many 
*^  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  many  opinions  about  religion, 
**=  that  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contended  for  on  all  fides, 
'^  where  this  doth  not  lie  at  the  bottom,  are  but  fo  many 
'^  fhadows  fighting  with  one  another  :  fo  that  I  may  well 
**  fay  of  the  true  chriftian,  that  is  indeed  pofTeiTed  of  the  life 
^'  of  chriftianity,  in  oppofition  to  all  thofe  that  are  butlight- 
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•*  ly  tinctured  with  the  opinions  of  it,   in  the  language  of 
"  the  noet-  :£y:z  ** 
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<«  Wherefore  I  could  not  think  any  thing  elfe,  either  more 
''  neceflary  for  chriftians  in  general,  or  more  feafonable  at 
"  this  time,  than  to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftablifhment  of 
*'  the  righteoufnefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  parti- 
"  cipation  of  the  divine  nature,  Which  the  apoftle  fpe'aketh 
*'  of,  that  fo  they  might  not  content  themfelves  with  mere 
*'  fancies  and  conceits  of  Chrift,  without  the  fpirit  of  Chrift 
''  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift  himfelf  inwardly  form- 
.*'  ed  in  their  hearts ;  nor  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  mere 
."  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they  conceive, 
"  whilft  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine  life, 
<'  which  Chrift  came  to  kindle  in  men's  fouls  ;  and  there- 
.*'  fore  are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  upon  a  violent  ob- 
"  truding  of  their  own  opinions  and  apprehenfions  upon 
''  others,  who  cannot  give  entertainment  to  them  :  which, 
''  hefides  its  repugnancy  to  the  doctrine  and  example  of 
"  Chrift  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the  bellows,  that  will  How 
"  a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chriftian  common- 
"  wealths  ;  whilft  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry  and  ftarv- 
'^  ed  opinions  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  life  and  fub- 
*^  ftance  of  religion,  as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream 
''  did  eat  up  the  fat.  Nor,  laftly,  pleafe  themfelves  only  in 
"  the  violent  oppofing  other  men's  fuperftitions,  according 
"  to  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times,  without  fubftituting 
*'  in  the  room  of  them  an  inward  principle  of  fpirit  and  life 
''  in  their  own  fouls ;  for,  I  fear,  many  of  us,  that  pull 
"  down  idols  in  our  churches,  may  fet  them  up  in  our 
^^  hearts  ;  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  with  painted  glafs,  make 
*^  no  fcruple  at  all  of  entertaining  many  foul  lufts  in  our 
*'  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them." 

In  the  year  1651,  mr.  Cudworth  took  a  do6tor  of  divini- 
ty's degree  ;  and  in  1654,  was  chofen  mafter  of  Chrift's  col- 
lege in  Cambridge  ;  in  which  year  alfo,  it  is  obfen^able  that 
he  married..  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
ftation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the  univerfity,  and  the 
church  of  England.  In  January  1656-7,  he  was  one  of  the 
perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  be 
confulted  about  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  The 
lord  commifTioner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the  care  of  this 
bufmefs,  mentions  him  among  others  ;  and  fays,  that  "  this 
"  committee  often  met  at  his  houfe,  and  had  the  moft  learn* 
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<*  ed  nien  m  the  oriental  tongues,    to  confult  with  ii^  tWs 
*'  great  bufinefs,  and  divers  learned  and  excellent  obfervati- 
"  ens   of  fome  miftakes  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in 
*'  Englifh  ;    which   yet   was  agreed  to  be  the  beft  of  any 
"  tranflation  in  the  world."     Our  author  had  a  great  fhare 
in   the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of    John    Thurloe,    efquire^ 
fecretary   of    ftate    to    the   prote61:ors  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell  ;    who  frequently   correfponded   with    him,    and 
confulted  him  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  fuch  perfons  in 
the  univerfity,  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  political  and 
civil  affairs.    Thus,  befides  feveral  letters  of  recommendati- 
on remaining  in  manufcript,  there  is  a  printed  one  in  Thur- 
loe's  ftate  papers,  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  fecretary, 
for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Lifbon^ 
mr.  Zachary  Cradock,   afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  college, 
and  famous  for  his  uncommon   learning  and    abilities  as  a 
preacher.     In  January  1658-9,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  upon  his  defign  of  publifhing  fome 
tatin  difcourfes  in  defence  of  chriftianity  againft  judaifm. 
'^  Sir,  Having  this  opportunity  offered  by  do6bour  Sclater, 
who  defires  to  wait  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  invitation 
which  I  acquainted  him  withj  I  could  do  no  lefle  than  ac^ 
company    him   with    thefe    few  lines^    to    prefent    my 
fervice  to  you.     I  am  perfwaded,  you  will  be  well  fatif^ 
fied   in   his  ingenuity,  when  you   are   acquainted  with 
him.     Now  I  have  this  opportunity^  I  Ihall  ufe  the  free- 
dom to  acquaint  you  with  another  bufmes.     I  am  per- 
fwaded by   friends  to  publifh  fome   difcourfes,  which  I 
have  prepared  in  Latine,  that  will  be  of  a  polemicall  na- 
ture in  defenfe  of  chriflianity  againft  Judaifme ;  explain-^ 
ing  fome  cheef  places   of  fcripture  controverted  between 
the  Jewes   and   us,  as  Daniel's   prophefy  of  the  feventy 
weeks  never  yet  fufficiently  cleared   and  improved ;  and 
withall  extricating  many  difficulties  of  chronologic.  Which 
talke  I  the  rather  undertake,  not  olily  becaufe   it  is  fuitr^ 
able  to  my  Hebrew  profeflion^  and  becaule  I  have  lighted 
on  fome  Jewifh  writings  upon  the    argument,  as  have 
fcarceiy  ever  been  feen  by  any  chriliians,  which  would  the 
better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them ;  but  alfo  becaufe 
I  conceive  it  a  worke  proper  and  fuitable  to  this  prefent 
age.  .  However,  though  I  fhould  not  be  able  myfelfe  to 
be  any  way  inftrumental   to  thefe    great  tranfadtions  of 
**  providence,  not  without  caufe  hoped  for  of  many  amongfl 
V  the  Jewes ;  yet  I  p.erfvyade  myfelfe  my  pains  may  not  he ' 

*^  altogether 
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*'  altogether  unprofitable  for  the  fettling  and  eftablifhing 
"  of  chriftians ;  or  at  leaft  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  my 
*'  fpending  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redeeme  from  my 
<'  preaching  and  other  occafions,  and  the  perpetual  di- 
*^  ftradlions  of  the  burfarfhip,  which  the  ftatutes  of  this 
*'  colledge  impofe  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to  de- 
''  dicate  thefe  fruits  of  my  ftudies  to  his  highnes^  to  whofe 
"  noble  father  I  was  much  obliged,  if  I  may  have  leave 
*'  or  prefume  to  doe  :  which  I  cannot  better  underftand  by 
*'  any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you  fhall  think  it  convenient, 
"  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  infinuate  any  fuch 
'*  thing,  which  I  permitte  wholy  to  your  prudence.  I 
"  intend,  God  willing^  to  be  in  London  fome  time  in 
*'  March  ;  and  then  I  fhall  waite  upon  you  to  receve  your 
"  information.  In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 
*'  prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fubfcribe  rayfelf  your 
*'  really  devoted  friend  and   humble  fervant 

Jao.20.  i6^S.  R.   CuDWORTH/' 

Chfift.  Coll.  Cambr, 

The  difcourfe  concerning  DaniePs  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  which  is  flill  extant 
hi  manufcript,  is  highly  commended  by  dr.  Henry  More,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Explanation  of  the  grand  myltery  of  god* 
linefs,  printed  in  folio  at  London  1660  ;  where  he  obferves, 
that  dr.  Cud  worth  in  that  difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the 
publick  fchools  of  the  univerfity,  had  undeceived  the  world, 
which  had  long  been  mifled  by  the  authority  of  Jofeph  Sca- 
liger;  and,  that  taking  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had  dc- 
monftrated  the  manlfeflation  of  the  Meffiah  to  have  fallen 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fixty  ninth  week,  and  his  paiSon  in 
the  midft  of  the  lafl:,  in  the  mofl  natural  and  proper  fenfc 
thereof:  "which  demonftration  ofhis,  fays  More,  is  of  ^ 
*'  much  price  and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  circuU- 
**  tion  of  the  blood  in  phyfick,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
•^  aatural  philofophy."  ^^^^„,^ 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  kmg  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a&c.p,  i». 
copy  of  verfes,  which  were  publifhed  in  Academi^e  Canta- 
ferigienfis  tntr?A,  five  ad  Carolum  II.  reducem  de  regnis 
ipfi,  mulls  per  ipfum  reftitutis,  gratulatro,  printed  at  Cam- 
Vidge  1660  in  quarto :  and  in  the  year  1662,  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bifhop  of  Londoji,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Afhwell  in  Hertfordfhire.     In  the  year  1678,  he  was  in- 

flailed 
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flailed  a  prebendary  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  in  this  year  it  wa5J 
that  he  publifhed  at  London  in  folio  his  famous  work,  in- 
titkd.  The  true  intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  :  the  firft 
part ;  wherein  all  the  reafon  and  philofophy  of  atheifm  is 
confuted,  and  its  impoflibility  demonftrated.  The  writings 
of  Hobbes  were  then  univerfally  read,  and  irreligion  pre- 
vailed mightily  j  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  oppofed  by  no 
;-  one  with  greater  force  of  argument  and  learning,  than  by 

our  author.  The  imprimatur  by  dr.  Samuel  Parker,  chap- 
lain to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  Is  dated  May  the  29th  167 1, 
(even  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work;  for  it  met 
with  much  oppofition  from  fome  of  king  Charles  IPs  courtiers, 
before  it  was  publiflied,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours 
to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  it  after.  The  bigots  too,  ori 
account  of  fome  few  Angularities  in  it,  joined,  as  they  ge- 
nerally do,  with  the  freethinkers  in  decrying  and  abunng  it. 
Thus  the  reverend  mr.  John  Turner,  in  his  difcourfe  of 
the  Mefliah,  tells  us,  that  "  we  mull  conclude  dr.  Cud- 
«*  worth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiftic ;  a  feci,  for  which,  I 
*^  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves  hard 
''  words ;  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  Stick  or  Trick, 
«'  which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be 
^^  written  againft  it."  And  again :  "  the  moft,  that  cha- 
*'  rity  itfelf  can  allow  the  do6lor,  if  it  were  to  flep  forth, 
*^  and  fpeak  his  moft  favourable  chara6ter  to  the  world,  is, 
*'  that  he  is  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  or  a  deift." 

Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  an- 

f.x6,i7,&c.tagonift,  that   he  was   fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray 

the   very  caufe,  he  meant   to  defend.     Thus  mr.  Dryden 

tells  us,  that  "  he  raifed  fuch  ftrong  objedlions  againft  the 

''  being  of  a  God  and  providence,  that  many  thought  he 

''  had  not  anfwered  them."     And  my  lord  Shafteft)ury,  in 

his  Moral Ifts,  a  rhapfody,  has  the  following  paflage.     ''  You 

Dedication    «  know  the  common  fate  of  thofe,  who  dare  to  appear  fair 

of  his  tranf-  4^  authors.     What  was  that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who 

virgU's       "  wrote  the  Intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe?  I  confefs, 

jEneid.       ''  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider,  that  though  the  whole 

*^  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with 'his  capacity  and  learn- 

*^  ing,  than  with  his  fmcerity  in  the  caufe  of  the  deity; 

*'  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving    the  upper  hand    to   the 

*'  atheifts,  for  having  only  ftated  their  reafons  and  thofe  of 

«'  their  adverfaries  fairly  together."  Monfieur  Boyle,  in  his 

continuation  des  penfees  diverfes  fur  les  cometes,  obferved. 
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that  dr.  Cadworth  by  his  plaftick  nature  gave  great  advafl-* 
tage  to  the  athcifts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  dif-* 
pute  between  hiijifelf  and  monfieur  Le  Clerc  upon  this  fub-» 
ject,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  notice  in  our 
article  of  Le  CLERC.  This  laft  mentioned  gentleman  ex- 
prefTed  his  wifhes,  that  forrie  man  of  learning  would  traa- 
flate  the  intelledtual  fyftem  into  Latin;  but  this  defign, 
though  refolved  Upon  and  attem.pted  by  feveral  perfons  in  chois.\oaii 
Germany,  was  never  executed  till  the  year  1733,  when  i.  p.  65* 
dr.  Mofheim  publifhed  his  tranflation  of  it.  A  feccnd  edi- 
tion cf  it  in  Englifh  was  pliblifhed  by  dn  Birch  at  Lon- 
don 1743  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  in  which  were  firll  addedj 
chiefly  from  Mofhcim/s  Latin  edition,  references  to  the  fe- 
veral quotations  in  the  intellectual  fyftem  :  for  it  -was  a  con- 
fiderable  defeft,  and  frequent  among  even  the  beft  writers  of 
the  laft  century,  that  the  references  of  their  quotations  were 
very  few,  and  thofe  obfcure  and  imperfect.  This  defe^X^ 
in  regard  to  dr.  Cudworth,  was  fupplied  by  dr.  Mciheim; 
who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  fearch  them  all  out  in  the 
authors  from  v/hcnce  they  were  taken,  and  to  note  them 
very  accurately.  In  dr.  Birch*s  edition,  there  are,  befides 
the  Intellectual  fyftem,  the  following  pieces  of  our  author, 
viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord*s 
fupper,  and  two  fcrmons,  on  i  John  il.  3^  4.  and  i  Cor. 
^v.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  An  account  of  the  life  and 
Writings  of  the  author  by  dr.  Birch. 

Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  upon  the  26th  of  June 
1688,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Chrift's  college  > 
with  the  following  infcription  oh  his  monument:  "  Here 
''  lieth  the  bcdy  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  late  mafter  of 
''  Chrift's  college,  about  thirty  years  Hebrew  profeflbr,  and 
*'  prebendary  of  Gloucefter.  He  died  the  26th  of  June 
"  1688,  in  the  feventy  firft  year  of  his  age."  He  "^y^s^  Acco^ntMd, 
fays  the  author  of  his  life,  a  man  of  vefy  extenfive  learning,  p.  ig. 
excellently  (killed  in  the  learned  languages  and  antiquity^ 
a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and  a  profound 
metaphyfician.  He  embraced  the  mechanical  or  corpuf- 
cular  philofophy;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelligences, 
genii,  ideas,  and  in  fhort  the  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge, he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonifts. 
A  great  number  of  v/riters  commend  his  piety  and  modefty  ; 
and  bifliop  Burnet  having  obferv^ed,  that  dr.  Henry  More 
ftudjed  to  confider  religion  as  a  feed  6{  a  delform  iiature^ 
and  in  order  to  this,  fet  young  ftudents  much  oil  reading 
the  ancient  philofophers,  chleflv  Plato,  Tully,  ind  Plotitt, 

V^oL.  IIL  Oq  and 
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and  on  confidering  the  chriftian  religion  as  a  dodtrine  (ttit 
from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  fweeten  human  nature,  tells 
Hlfi.  of  his  us,  that  "  Dr.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrength 
own  times,  «  of  genius,  and  a  vaft  compafs  of  learning  j  and  that  he 
vol.1,  p.187.  cc  ^3s  a  man  of  great  conduct  and  prudence  ;  upon  which 
"  his  enemies  did  very  falfely  accufe  him  of  craft  and  difli- 
Charaae-     "  mulation."    Lord  Shaftefbury  ftiles   him  "  an  excellent 
rifticks,  vol.  "  and    learned  divine,    of  higheft  authority  at  home,  and 
iii.  ch.  ii.     "  fame  abroad."     He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works,  which 
feem   to    be   a   continuation  of  his  Intellectual  fyftem ;   of 
which  he  had  given  the  world  only  the  firft  part.     One  of 
thefe   was    publifhed   by   dr.  Edward  Chandler,    bifhop  of 
Durham,  at  London  1731  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  A  trea- 
tife    concerning   eternal    and    immutable    morality.      This 
piece  was  levelled  againft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
who  revived   the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras  ;  taking 
away  the  efTential  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  juft  and  unjuft,   and  making    them   all   arbitrary 
productions  of  divine  or  human  will.     He  left  alfo  feveral 
other  manufcripts,  the  titles  and  fubjccts  of  which  are  as 
follows:   I.  A  difcourfe  of  moral   good  and  evil.     2.  Ano- 
ther book  of  morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  philofophy  is  ex- 
plained.    3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  in  which 
the  grounds  of  the  athei.ftical  philofophy  are  confuted,  and 
~  morality  vindicated    and  explained.     4.  Another   book  de 
libero  arbitrio.     5.  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  Jews  are  con- 
fidered  and  confuted,  with    feveral  of  fome   learned   chri- 
ftians.     6.  Of  the  verity  of  the   chriftian    religion  againft 
the  Jews.     7.  A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
immortality  of  the  foul.     8.  Hebrew  learning.     9.  An  ex- 
planation of  Hobbes's  notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extenfion 
&c.p.i9,20»0f  fpirits. 

Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  v/ho  probably  died  young; 
but  he  left  one  daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fecond 
wife  to  fir  Francis  Mafham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflex, 
bart.  By  him  Ihe  had  a  fon,  the  late  Francis  Cudworth 
Mafham  efq;  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  accountant  general  of  the  faid  court,  and  foreign 
oppofer  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  lady  had  a  great 
friendfhip  with  mr.  Locke,  who  died  at  her  houfe  at  Oates 
in  1704,  where  he  had  refided  for  feveral  years.  She  was 
diftinguifhed  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  learning;  and 
in  the  year  1696,  publifhed  at  London  in  i2mo,  without 
her  name,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  love  of  God :  con- 
taining 
I 


"  on  the  2.0th  of  April  1708." 
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tainjiig  one  hundred  and  twenty  fix  pages,  befides  the  pre- 
face. It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  mr.  Peter  Cofte, 
and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1 705.  About  the 
year  1700  fhe  pubHihed  another  treatife  under  the  following 
title,  Occafional  thoughts   in  reference   to  a  virtuous  ana  ^. 

chriftlan  life,  1 2mo.     She  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  vSR 

of  Bath,  where  a   monument  is  erected   to  her   memory,  ^^^^it 

with  the  following  incription  :  "     '' 

"  Near  this  place  lies  dame  Damaris  Mafham,  daughter 
"  of  Ralph  Cudworth  D.  D.  and  fecond  wife  of  fir  Francis 
*'  Mafham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  hart,  who  tp 
"  the  foftnefs  and  elegancy  oi  her  own  fex,  added  feve- 
"  ral  of  the  nobleft  accomplifhments  and  qualities  to  the 
"  other. 

''  She  polTeired  thefe  advantages  in  a  degree  unufual  to 
<'  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  exa61:nefs  peculiar  to 
"  herfelf. 

''  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity,  and  penetration, 
"  together  with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  very 
"  obfervable  to  all  that  converfed  with  her,  or  were  ac- 
"  quainted  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  (he  publifhed  in  her 
"  life-time,  though  fhe  induilrioufly  concealed  her  name. 

"  Being  mother  of  an  only  fon,  fhe  applied  all  her  na- 
*'  tural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  his  edu- 
*^  cation. 

"  She  was  a  flri6l  obferver  of  all  the  virtues  belonging 
*'  to  every  ftation  of  her  life  ;  and  only  wanted  opportuni- 
"  ties  to  make  thefe  talents  fhine  in  the  world,  which  were 
''  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

"  She  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  January  1658,  and  died 


CUFF  (Henry)  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar, 
but  memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family,  though  fome  have  infmuated 
the  contrary,  and  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerfet- 
fhire  about  the  year  1560.     He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  Wood's 
and  application,  and  in  1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  col-  ^^^^n. 
lege  in  Oxford;  where  he  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelfby  his    ^°"* 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable  faculty 
in  difputing.     He  became  in  due    time  fellow;   but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fellowfhip  for  a  bon  mot,  or  good 
thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  happened  to  fay 
upon  fir  Thomas    Pope,  the  founder   of  his   college.     Sir 
Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary  way  with  him, 

O  o  2  when 
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when  he  went  a  vifiting,  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  oft*  under  his  gown  or  in  his 
pocket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  difhonefty,  but 
to  humouf.  Now  Cuft',  upon  a  time  of  merriment  with 
his  fellows,  was  led  to  fay,  "  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beg* 
"  garly  college  indeed  :  the  plate  that  our  founder  ftole, 
"  would  build  fuch  another/'  The  prefident,  hearing  of 
this,  ejected  Cuft'from  his  fellowfhip  ;  and  no  doubt  (hewed 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  not  fuf- 
fering  prophane  wit  to  be  exercifed  within  his  Walls,  for 
fear  perhaps  that  it  fhould  become  contagious,  and  himfelf 
at  length  be  infeded  with  a  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Cuff's  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his  reputation  for  learning  fo 
'  '  extraordinary^    that  he   was,  in  1586,    elecSted   probationer 

of  Merton  college  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then  warden  of  it; 
and  two  years  after  made  fellow.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  capable  of  making  a  fhining  figure  in  life  ;  and  how 
deal"  he  was  to  fir  Henry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the 
inflance  of  kindnefs  juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  the  learned  Camden,  in  which  he  gives  him  the 
highefl  chara£ler,  and  fliles  him  his  own  and  Camden's 
intimate  friend.  He  wrote  a  Greek  epigram,  in  commenda- 
tion of  Camden's  Britannia,  which  is  prefixed  to  all  the 
Latin  editions,  and  to  the  two  laft  tlnglilh  translations  of 
It ;  and  which  has  been  much  admired.  He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  Greek  profeirorfhip,  and  chofen  protSlor  of 
the  univerfity  in  April  1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  or  upon  what  occa- 
fion,  does  not  appear ;  but  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe, 
it  was  for  the  fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  him- 
felf. For  he  was  always  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  to 
a  retired  life ;  and  held,  that  learning  was  of  little  fer- 
vice  to  any  man,  if  it  did  not  render  him  fitter  to  be  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  importance.  This  difpofition  of  his 
recommended  him  much  to  the  favour  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  earl  of  EfTex,  who  was  of  himfelf  of  much  the 
fame  temper ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufinefs.  CufF 
became  his  fecretary ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  that  eafy  and  honou- 
rable fituation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  the  afliflance 
of  his  friends  in  the  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  he 
was  involved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and 
did  not  efcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fudden 
reverfe  of  that  earl's  fortunes,  CufF  found  himfelf  in  the 
moft  wretched  condition  poffible:  for  he  was  not  only,  as 
3.  we 
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we  fay,  involved  in   all    his  misfortunes,  but  looked   upon 

as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufe  and  author  of  thern.     Thus, 

v/hen  the   earl  was    tried    and  condemned   on  the   1 9th  of 

February  i6ci,  and  folicited  by  the  divines   who   attended 

him  while  under  fentence,  he  not   only  confcffed   matters 

prejudicial   to  mr.  CufF,    but  likewife  charged   him   to   his 

face  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the 

pcrfon  who  principally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  mea- 

lures.     Sir  Henry  Neville  alfo,  being  involved  in  this  un-  ^^{  yjj^'    * 

happy  bufinefs,   mentioned  mr.  CufF  as  being  the    perfon,  p.  53, 

who  invited  him  to  the  meeting  at  Drury-houfe;  where  the 

plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the  queen  by  violence  was 

concerted.     Mr.  CuiY  was  brought  to   his  trial  on  the  5th. 

of  March  following,  and  defended  himfelf  with  great  ftea- 

dinef?   and   fpirit.     He  was  however    convicted,  and  with 

fir  Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tyburn  March,  30,   1601  ; 

dying,  it   is  faid,    with   great   conftancy  and  courage.     He 

"  declared,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  he  was  not  in  the 

"  leaft  concerned   in    that    wild    commotion,    which    was 

"  raifed  on  the  8th   of  February  by  a  particular  great  but 

"  unadvifed  earl,    but  fhut  up   on  that  whole  day  within 

"  the  houfe,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in   very  melancholy 

"  reflections :  that  he  never  perfuaded  any  man  to  take  up 

"   arms  againft  the  queen,  but  was  moft  heartily  concerned 

"  for  being  an  inftrument  of  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman 

"  fir  Henry  Nevile  into  danger,  and  did  moft  earneftly  in- 

"  treaf  his  pardon,  &c." 

His  character  has  been  harftily  treated  by  lord  Bacon,  fjr  Worki, 
Henry  Wotton,    and   fome    other   writers.     Camden  alfo,  ^^^  '^' P* 
who  knew   him  intimately,  and  had   lived  for  many  years  ^^^' 
in  great  friendihip  with  him,  beftows  on  him  this  fhort  but 
hitter  reflecSlion  :  vir  exquifitiffima  do6lrina,  ingenioque  acer- 
rimo,  fed  turbido  &  tortuofo  ;  that  is,  "  A  man  of  moft'cx- 
*'  quifite   learning   and  penetrating  wit,  but  of  a  feditious 
*''  and  crooked  difpofition,"     Others  are  milder  in  their  cen-  ^nnal.  - 
fures ;  and  all   allow  him  to    have  been   a  very  able    and  Elizabeth 
learned  man.     He  wrote  a  book  in  Englifh,  a  very  little 
before  his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years    after, 
imder  this  title:  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life, 
together  with  the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof. 
Lond.  1607,  8vo.     It   has   been  printed   more  than    once 
fince,  and  commended  as  a  very  curious  and  philofophical 
piece.     Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  behind  him  many  other 
things   ready  for  the   prefs,   which  were  never   publifhed. 
Bifliop  Tanner  has  given   us   the  title   of  one  j    viz.  De 

O  o  3  rebus 
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rebus  geftis  in  fanfto  concilio  Nicasno,  or.  The  tranfadli- 
ons  in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranflated  out  of  Greek 
into  Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelafius 
Cyricenus,  which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican  library  by  mr.  Cuft.  The  manner  of  his  death  de- 
prived him,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  of  a  monument ; 
an  old  friend  however  ventured  to  embalm  his  memory  \n 
the  following  epitaph, 

DocStus  eras  Grsece,  felixque  tibi  fuit  Alpha, 
At  fuit  infelix  omega,  Cuffe,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 
Thou   wait  indeed  well  read  in  Greek  ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crowned  with  hope : 
But,  oh  !  though  fad  the  truth  I  fpeak. 
Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 


We  will   conclude  our  account  with  the   judicious    and 

falutary  refledlion  of  a  celebrated  author  upon  the  uneafy 

life  and    unfortunate    death    of  this    extraordinary  perfon. 

^     "  Mingle   not,  fays   he,  your  intereft  with  a  great  man's, 

''  made  defperate  by  debts  or  court-injuries,  whofe  breakings 

"  out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  followers,  aver- 

''  red  in  the  laft  earl   of  Effcx    but  one ;  where  Merrick 

^'  his  fteward,  andCufFhis  fecretary,  though  of  excellent 

*'  parts,  were    both  hanged.     For   fuch    unconcocfted    re- 

"  bellions  turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  that 

Dfborn's   ^  «  promote  them ;  being  commonly  guided  by  the  dire^li- 

^on^vTc  A^"  ^^^  ^^  their  enemies,  as  this  was  by  Cecil,  whofe  crea- 

'     '  '   *  '^  tures  perfuaded  Effex  to  this  inconfiderate  attempt.'* 


CUJACIUS  (James)  a  moft  celebrated  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Thouloufe  about  the  year  1520.  His  parents  were 
mean :  but  nature  made  him  more  than  amends  for  this 
misfortune,  if  it  muft  be  called  fo,  by  the  great  talents  fhe 
beftowed  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  thofe  geniufes,  who 
did  ail  without  a  mafter.  He  taught  himfelf  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  related  to  po- 
lite literature :  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a  knowledge 
of.  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular,  that  he 
is  fuppofed  of  all  the  moderns  to  have  penetrated  the  far- 
theft  into  the  origin  and  myfteries  of  it.  The  means,  by 
which  he  fucceeded  in  thefe  very  deep  refearches,  was  that 
which  the  ancient  lawyers  purfiied  \  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  the  lights  of  iiiftory.     Jndeed  he  was  feme  little  time 

„  under 
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wnder  the  famous  profeflbr  Arnoldus :  but  it  was  Co  little, 
that  it  can  be  efteemed  of  no  account  to  him.  He  had  then 
furely  great  reafon  to  complain  of  his  country,  for  refufing 
him  the  profeflbr 's  chair,  when  it  was  vacant,  and  pre- 
fenting  one  to  it,  who  was  not  capable  of  filling  it  with 
half  the  honour.  Foreigners  however  did  juftice  to  his 
merit.     They  came  from  all  parts,  and  {ludied  under  his  '^  , 

direction  and  management ;  and  the  ableft  magiftrates,  which  'M\^ 

France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  incom- 
parable lawyer.  From  Thouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cohors,  and  from  thence  to  Bourges.  The 
king  of  France  did  him  vaft  honour,  and  permitted  him  to 
fit  amongft  his  counfellors  of  parliament.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin;  and  pope  Gre- 
2;ory  XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bologne,  his  own 
native  country.  This  was  a  very  advantageous  offer  to 
Cujacius :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  him 
to  accept  of  it.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
he  took  the  greatefl  pleafure  in  communicating  familiarly 
to  his  friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  difcovered  in 
this  law,  and  fhewed  them  the  Ihortefl  and  eafiefl  way,  to 
come  to  a  perfe6l  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  friendly  manner  of  treating  his  fcholars. 
He  ufed  to  eat  and  drink  with  them ;  and  to  encourage 
them  in  their  fludies,  lent  them  money  and  books,  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Father  of  his  fcholars.  He  died 
at  Bourges  in  1590  about  feventy  years  of  age  :  and  his  works 
were  all  colle<Sted  by  the  famous  Charles  Hannibal  Fabrot, 
and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  ten  volumes  in  1659.  There  is  an 
anecdote  relating  to  him,  which  ihews  him  to  have  been  a 
very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.  When  his  opinion  was  afked  about  fome  queftions  in 
divinity,  which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with 
great  warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwered, 
nil  hoc  ad  edid:um  praetoris :  as  much  as  to  fay,  "  Gentle- 
''  men,  thefe  are  matters  which  lawyers  have  nothing  to 
*'  do  with  ;  pray  fettle  them,  if  you  can,  among  your-  P^P'r*  Maf- 
"  felves."  S?"?-'"  ^"* 

Cujac, 

CUMBERLAND    (Dr.  Richard)    a  very    learned p^  ^^,^ 
Englifh  divine,  and  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  ofp^g^acc  to 
a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  there  upon  the  15th  of  JulySanchonia- 
in  the  year  1632.     He  was  educated  in  grammar  and  claf- '*^°!'' ^j^"" 
fical  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence ^^j.^^  ^ 
to  Magdalen    college   in   Cambridge  5  where   he  took   hiscumt-tjfand. 

O  o  4  bachelor?.  3* 
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^sjichdor  of  arts  d-gree  in  the  year  1653,  anc}  his  mafters 
in  the  year  1656.  He  had  then  thoughts  of  applying  hlm- 
felf  to  phyficjc,  and  he  actually  ftudied  it  for  fome  time ; 
but  changing  his  fcheme,  he  went  into  holy  orders,  and 
being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
^  diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  an  unaffected  piety 
and  unblemiilied  probity  of  manners.  In  the  year  1658, 
he  was  prefented  by  fir  John  Norwich  to  the  re6lory  of 
Brampton  in  Northamptonfhire,  in  which  ruraL  retirement 
he  minded  little  elfe,  than  the  duties  of  his  fun<5tion  and  his 
ftudies.  His  relaxations  from  thefe  were  very  few,  befides 
]bis  jourr.ies  to  Cambridge,  which  he  made  frequently,  for 
the  fake  of  preferving  a  correfpondence  v/ith  the  learned  in 
Jbid.pv7,  that  place.  Here  he  thought  to  have  remained  all  his  life, 
if  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow  collegiate  fir  Orlando 
Brido-man,  upon  his  receiving  the  feals  in  the  year  1667, 
had  not  •  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foqn  after  beftowed 
iipon  him  the  living  of  Allhallov/s  in  Stamford, 

In  the  year  1672,  he  publilhcd  a  noble  work  in  Latin, 
intitlcd,  De  legibus  natur<ii  difquifitis  philofophica,  &c.  or, 
JH        A  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  laws  .of  nature,  in  which 
^^        their  form,  principal  heads,  order,  promulgation,  and  ob- 
ligation, are   inveftigated  from   the  nature   of  things;  and 
in  which  alfo  the  philofophical   elements  of  Hobbes,  moral 
as  well  as  civil,  are  confidered  and  refuted.     In  4to.    This 
book  was  written  while  he  lived  in  London,  and  dedicated 
'    to  fir  Orlando  Bridgman,  whofe  chaplain  Jie  was.  Mr.  Payne, 
his  chaplain  after  he  was  made  a  bifhop,  and  the  author  of 
his  life,  has  obferved,  and  very  juftly,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  firft  pieces  written  on  a  nioral  fubjedl:  in  the  demonflra- 
gjld,  p.  ?6.  tive  way,  and   at  the  fame  time  the  perfe^lell  ;  and  it  has 
been  univerfally  allowed,  that   the  philofopher  t)f  Malmef-^ 
bury  was  never  fo  clofely  handled,  or  his  notions  fo  thoroughly 
fifted,  as' by  dr.  Cumberland.     It  has  twice  been  tranflateq 
into  Englirfi :  firfl,  by  James  Tyrrel,  efq;  grandfon  to  arch- 
bifhop  Ufher,  in  the  year  1692;    and,    next,    in  the  year 
J 7 27,  by  nrir.  Maxwell,  who  has  prefixed   An  introdudion 
concerning  the   miftaken  notions,  which  the  heathens  had 
of  the  deity,  and  the  defe6ls  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
•ufefulnefs  of  revelation  may  appear;  and  has  fubjoined  an 
appendix  of  two   difcourfes,  one,   concerning  the  immatcrr 
riality  of  thinking  fubftance,  another  concerning  the  obli- 
gation,  promulgation,  and  obfervance  of  the  law  of  n^r 
ture,    '   •  ■    ■   •  ■■    ^  -■■•■••■         ■ 
'  ■  Kot^ 
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Notwithftanding  the  loud  applaufe,  that  was  every  where 
beftowed  on  this  performance  of  dr.  Cumberland,  he  Teemed 
entirely  regardlefs  of  it  all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty 
with  the  fame  calmnefs  and  chearfulnefs  as  before.  Ijj 
this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman  he  was  importuned,  fuch 
was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity  and  his  acquaintance 
there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  of  refponding  at  the 
publick  commencement.  Hehaddiflinguifhed  himfelf,  while 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performance  of  aca- 
demical excrcifes.  He  went  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a 
publick  commencement  in  the  year  1663  ;  and  he  afterwards 
kept  an  act  at  another  publick  commencement  for  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  This  he  did  in  the  year  1680,  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner ;  and  his  queftions,  directed  againft  the 
oppofite  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  thefe; 
viz.  I.  San6i:o  Petro  nulla  data  eft  jurifdiiftio  in  c^etcros 
Apoftolos,  that  is,  St.  Peter  had  no  jurifdi(5lon  granted 
him  over  the  reil  of  the  apofties.  2.  Separatio  ah  ec- 
clefia  Anglicana  eft  fchifmatica,  that  is,  A  feparation  from 
the  church   of  England  is  fchifmatical. 

In  the  year  1686,  he  publifhed  An  eflay  on  Jewifli  mea- 
fures  and  weights,  in  which  he  fhewed  great  abilities  and 
learning.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  very  large  extract  of 
this  work,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle  ;  and  it  has  always  been  efteemed  by  the  curious.  Dr. 
Bernard  neverthelefs,  in  his  book  De  ponderibus  &  men- 
furis  antiquis  publiflied  in  the  year  1688,  ventured  to  con- 
tradict fome  of  his  afTertions  without  naming  him  :  upon 
which  dr.  Cumberland  wrote  fome  ftieets  to  juftify  his 
calculations,  but  laid  them  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  fhift 
for  itfelf.  He  had,  as  his  chaplain  tells  us,  too  great  a 
burden  on  his  mind  at  that  time,  to  permit  him  to  be  fol-^^^<^*P'*7» 
licitous  about  the  credit  of  any  literary  performance.  His 
fincere  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion  made  him  very 
apprehenfive  of  its  danger;  and  the  melancholy  profpe6l  of 
affairs  then  affe6led  him  fo  deeply,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  brouo^ht  on  him  a  moft  dangerous  fever.  He  was 
quite  eafy  however  after  the  revolution,  and  remained  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  before  ;  perfeftly  contented,  and  without 
foliciting  or  even  defiring  preferment.  It  was  therefore  no 
fmall  furprife  to  him,  when  walking,  as  is  faid,  on  a  poft- jtij.  p^  u, 
day  to  the  coffee-houfe,  he  read  there  in  a  news-paper,  that 
dr.  Cumberland  of  Stamford  was  nominated  to  the  bifhoprick 
of  Peterborough  :  which  indeed  proved  true.  For  it  was 
looked  upon  at  that  time  as  a  thing  neceflary  to  the  efta- 
bhfhment  of  the  new  governmentj  that  the  men,  who  were  to 
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be  raifed  to  fuch  high  ftations  in  the  church,  fliould  be  •only 
fuch,  as  had  been  moft  eminent  for  their  learning,  moft 
exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  moft  firm  to  the  proteftant  in- 
tereft.  While  men  with  thefe  qualifications  were  looking 
for,  the  king  was  told,  that  dr.  Cumberland  was  the  fitteft 
man  he  could  nominate  to  the  biftioprick  of  Peterbo- 
rough ;  and  accordingly  the  do6tor  was  elefted  upon  the 
15th  of  May  1 69 1,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  ichifed  the  new  oath,  and  enthroned  in  September 
following  in  the   cathedral  of  Peterborough. 

He  nov/  applied  himfclf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to 
the  work  of  a  bifhop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the 
duties  of  a  private  clergyman:  and  he  did  not  omit  the 
mofl  minute  particular,  which  belonged  to  his  office.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  this  refpe6t  very  rigid  to  himfelf, 
and  never  to  have  fpared  himfelf  on  any  account  whatever. 
'  To  the  laft  month  of  his  life  it  was  impoffible  to  difTuade 
him  from  undertaking  fatigues,  though  fuperior  to  his 
Hrength :  his  anfwer  and  refolution  was,  "  I  will  do  my 
"  duty,  as  long  as  I  can.'*  He  had  a(3:ed  by  a  maxim  like 
this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  his  ftudi-es  and  labours  he  would  injure  his  health, 
his  ufual    reply  was,  "  A  man  had   better  wear  out,  than 

Ibid.  p.  14.  cc  j-u{^  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  the  ftudies,  he  had  all  his  life  purfued  :  and  thefe 
included  almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  that  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  ftudied  mathematicks  in  al! 
its  parts,  and  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  languages. 
He  was  throughly  acquainted  with  philofophy  in  all  its 
branches,  had  good  judgement  in  phyfick,  knew  every  thing 
that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  clafficks.  Indeed  he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of 
learning,  but  was  as  able,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wil- 
ling, to  talk  in  a  mafterly  manner  upon  every  fubje£t:  that 
could  be  ftarted. 

He  fpcnt  a  good  many  years  of  his  life  in  examining 
Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory  :  his  motiv-es  to  w^hich  are 
thus  related  by  mr.  Payne,  who  was  firft  his  chaplain  and 
afterwards,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his   fon-in- 

Jbid.  p.  aS.  law.  The  advances,  fays  he,  which  popery  had  made 
under  king  James,  occafioned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
enquiring,  by  what  fteps  and  methods  idolatry  got  ground 
in  the  world.  The  oldeft  account  of  this  he  believed  he 
found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment.  This  he  faw  was  a 
pfofclTed  apology  for   idolatry,  and  he   lludied  it  v/ith  no 
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other  view,  than  as  it  led    to  the  dlfcovery  of  its  original  : 
for  he  fpent  fome  time  upon  it,  before  ever  he  had  a  thouglit 
of  extracting  from  it   footfteps  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
before  the  flood.     While    other  divines  therefore   of   the 
church  of  England  were  engaged   in  the  controverfy  with 
the  papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at    the   root  of 
their  idolatrous   religion.     His  firfl.  defign  he  finifhed  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed  it; 
but  his    bookfeller,    being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
undertake  it.     Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  publick ;  but   having  entered  on  a 
fubje6l,  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  difco- 
very,  he  went  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainment, 
than  with   any  defign  of  acquainting  the   world  with    it. 
He  made  a   progrefs  on  a  fecond  part,  which  he  intitlcd, 
Origines  gentium  antiquiffimae;  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thefe 
refearches  into  the  oldeft  times,  till  the  year  1702.     It  has 
feemed  furprizing  to  fome,  that  fo  confcientious  a  prelate, 
after  having  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains  in  an  enquiry,  ^'^'^■P*  3 3> 
which  he  judged  of  great   importance,  and  efpecially  after  ^'^' 
having,  as  he  .thought,    fucceeded  in  it,  fhouid  yet   never 
refolve  to  communicate  it  to  the  world :   but  this  negle6l, 
if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed  to  his  averfion  to   a  con- 
troverfy, vvhich  the  novelty   of  his  fyftem  might  probably 
have  drawn  him  into.     Thefe  works  hov/ever  have  not  been 
loft,  for    they  were   publiftied  after  his   death  by  his  chap- 
lain and  fon-in-law  mr.  Payne:  the  firfl,  in  the  year  1720, 
in  8vo,  under  this  title,  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory, 
tranflated  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  praeparatione 
evangelica :  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory 
by  Eraftothenes  Cyrenaeus's  canon,  which  Dicaearchus  con- 
nzQis  with  the  firft  olympiad.     Thefe  authors  are  illuftrat- 
ed  with  many  hiftorical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving 
them  to  contain  a  feries  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, from  the  firft  man  to  the  firft  olympiad,   agreeable 
to  the  fcripture  accounts.     7"he  fecond  work  was  publiflied 
in  the  year  1724,  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  origines  gentium 
antiquiftimae ;  or,  attempts   for  difcovc ring  the  times  of  the 
firft  planting  of  nations,  in  feveral  tracSts. 

Biftiop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears 
to  have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  vi- 
gour of  body,  to  the  laft.  When  dr.  Wilkins  had  publiflicd 
his  Coptick  Teftament,  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to 
^he  biftiop,  who  fat  down  to  ftudy  it,  when  he  was  paft 
{eighty  three.     Old  as  he  was,  he   maftcrcd  the  language ; 
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and  went  through  great  part  of  this  verfion,  making  re- 
marks and  obrervations  all  the  way.  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1718,  he  was  frruck  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  dead  palfy,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered. 
il)ii»  p.  16.  He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all ;  for  he  rofe  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He 
died  upon  the  gth  of  October,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age; 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  plain  tomb 
was  afterv/ards  ere6led  to  his  memory,  v/ith  as  plain  an 
infcription  upon  it.  It  is  doing  him  no  more  thanjuflice 
to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  parts,  v^rj 
uncommon  learning,  and  of  virtue  and  true  piety  ftill  more 
uncommon. 

His  book  de  legibus  naturae  is  his  capital  work,  and  will 
always  be  read,  while  found  reafoning  fhall  continue  to  be 
thought  the  befl  fupport  of  rdigion.  His  eflay  on  Jewifh 
weights  and  meafures  will  alfo  be  valued  by  the  religious 
antiquarian.  But  his  explication  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  his 
Origines  gentium  antiquiffimae,  though  they  fhew  great  parts 
and  learning,  will  perhaps  not  retain  that  high  efteem,  as 
they  certainly  reft  too  much  on  unwarranted  hypothefes  and 
precarious  conje6tures. 

CUNiEUS  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profef- 
for  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Fleiiingue,  or 
Flufhing,  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1586.  He  was  fent  to 
Leyden  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaick,  and  Syriac 
learning  under  John  Drufius ;  and  with  his  afliftance  gained 
a  deep  knowledge  into  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  It  appears 
that  he  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  by 
his  maintaining  theological  thefes  under  Arminius  in  the 
vear  L605  ;  but  religious  difputes  running  high  at  that  time, 
he  conceived  a  difguft  to  divinity,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
do6tor  of  law  at  Leyden  in  the  year  161 1,  at  which  time  he 
was  ehofen  profefibr  in  the  Latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence. 
He  was  afterwards  made  profefibr  of  politicks ;  and  in  the 
year  1615  of  civil  law,  which  employment  he  held  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  November  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works;  and 
his  little  book  De  republica  Hebraeorum  is  ftill  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  His  Satyra  Menippsea  in  fui  fseculi  homines 
inepte  eruditos  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1632, 
and  as  much  admired  for  its  wit  as  learning.  He  likewife  pub- 
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llftied  remarks  upon  Nonius's  Dionyfiaca,  and  fome  inau- 
guration and  other  I'peeches ;  not  to  omit  a  tranflation,  which 
he  made  of  Julian's  Caeiar.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  and  we  find  Gerard  Voflius,  Ifaac  Cafaubon^ 
and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms 
of  applaufc,  and  paying  the  profoundeft  deference  to  his 
udgement.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely  learned, 
ut  of  a  melancholy  humour  J- no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  humour 
which  arifes  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  life,  and  which 
therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into. 
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CURCELLiEUS  (Stephen),  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1586,  and 
died  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1658.  He  was  a  minifter 
in  France  for  many  years,  and  afterward  retired  to  Amfter- 
dam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Arminius.  He  read  lectures  in  divinity  at  Amfterdam 
to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  the  famous  Simon 
Epifcopius  in  the  profeflbrfhip.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
pieces  in  the  theological  way,  where  he  always  follows  the 
fcntiments  of  Epifcopius,  and  very  often  does  little  more 
than  abridge  him :  however,  he  explains  his  notions  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  manner.  He  had  great  fkill  in  the  Greek, 
as  appears  by  his  having  tranflated  Comenius's  celebrated 
book,  intitled  Janua  linguarum,  into  that  language.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Teftament ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
i\ew  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from  diffe- 
rent manufcripts.  He  prefixed  a  large  diflertation  to  this 
edition,  in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general ; 
and  remarks  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly well,  if  there  were  no  various  readings  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  arc 
numbers,  and  very  ancient  ones  too  5  yet  none  as  he  con- 
fefles,  which  afFecSl  in  the  leaft  a  fingle  article  of  faith. 
Chriftopher  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellaeus  in  his  Biblio- 
theque  of  antitrinitarians,  as  if  he  had  been  a  follower  of 
Socinus  :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very  injuri- 
oufly.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  defended  him  two  or  three  times 
in  his  Bibliotheques  againft  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils, 
particularly  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifte  againft  our  bifhop  Stil- 
lingHeet ;  and  the  rcafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
bccaufe  Curcellaeus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  bc- 
caufc  he  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon 

himfelf 
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Tom.  vi.  p.  himfelf  as  under  a  private  obligation  to  do  it.     The  life  of 
3S4'  Curcellaeus,  as  it  was  fet  forth  in  an  oration  by  A.  Polem- 

burg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair,  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition 

of  his  works. 

C  U  R  T I  U  S  (QyiNTUs),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who  has 
written  the  actions  of  Alexander  the  great  in  ten  books  ;  the 
two  firll  of  which  are  indeed  not  extant,but  yet  are  fo  excellently 
fupplied  by  Freinfhemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  de- 
plore the  lofs  of  them.  Where  this  author  was  born,  no 
body  pretends  to  know;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  ftill  a 
difpute  among  the  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be  fet- 
tled. Some  have  fancied  from  the  ftile  of  his  hiftory,  for 
it  is  finely  and  elegantly  written,  that  he  muft  have  lived 
in  or  near  the  Auguftan  age  ;  but  there  are  no  explicit  tef- 
timonies  to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and  a  judgement  formed 
upon  the  fmgle  eircumfiance  of  ftile  will  always  be  found 
very  precarious.  Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafi- 
an,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  to  Trajan's :  JHI 
but  this  is  all  conje6lure  and  muft  needs  be .  fo,  no  body  ^^|{ 
having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  before 
the  fiftecntli  century.  This  extraordinary  circumftance  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Qiiintus  Curtius  v/as 
forged  by  an  Italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  ro- 
mance as  it  has  been  called,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  good  a 
Latin  writer,  and  who  had  written  a  book,  that  was  able 
to  immortalize  his  name,  if  he  had  made  himfelf  known, 
jQiould  have  been  willing  to  facrifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an 
imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who  could  not  enjoy  it. 

Cardinal   du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hifto- 

Perroniani.  nan,  that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of 

Tacitus.     This  extravagant  admiration  however,    for  fuch 

we  may  juftly  call  it,  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  revifing 

what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  written  about  this  author,  at  the 

end  of  his  book  upon  the  art  of  criticifm :  in  which  are  ma- 

nifeftly  fhewn  feveral  great  faults  in  him,  his  ignorance  of 

aftronomy  and  geography,  his  contradictions,  his  wrong  de- 

fcriptions,  his  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  his  carelefl'- 

nefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c.  though,  perhaps,  as  Bayle 

rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be 

found  in  moft  antient  hiftorians,    if  one  would  take    the 

pains,  or   had  the  opportunity  to  criticize  them   feverely. 

,      Quintus  Curtius  has  neverthelefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer, 

tus  Curtius. 'w^^^^  will  always  make  him  admired  and  applauded;  and 

a  better 
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a  better  account  of  him  cannot  be  given,  than  In  the  words  of 

Rapin.     "  Qiiintus  Curtius,  fays  that  critick,  is  florid  am! 

"  ^lining  :  nothing  can  be  more  polite:  he  afFc6i:s  a  gaiety 

"  in  hisexprellions,  which  extremely  pleafes  the  men  of  wit. 

"  Every  thing  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  reafon  and  pro- 

"  bability;    therefore  this  hiftorian  is   not   aKvays  in  the 

*'  right.     When   he  endeavours  to   make   his  hero   admi- 

"  rable,  he  does  not  make  him  take  the  wifeft  refolutlons, 

*'  but  only  the  mod  heroick  and  perilous.  He  always  finds  a 

''  charm  in  danger,  and  cares  not  fo  much  for  conquefl-s, 

"  as  the  honour  of  conquering.     He  has  handled  a  noble 

^'  theme  with  too  florid  and  gay  an  air ;  in  terms  too  ex- 

"  quifite  and  far-fetched,  and  figures  too  ftudied.     In  fome 

"  places  he  fports  a  little  with  his  fubjecfl ;  forgetting,  that 

"  the   importance  of  it  required  more  gravity.     His   h^ro 

''  has  it  in  his  power  to  furprife  Darius  in  the  night,   and 

"  by  that  means  to  conceal  his  weaknefs  from  him ;  which 

"  wovdd  certainly  have  been  politick  and  wife,  fince  Dari- 

*'  us  had  double  the  number  of  men.     But  this  great  man, 

''  lefs  folicitous  for  getting  a  victory  than  exciting  an  ad- 

"  miration  of  his  valour,  muft   needs  attack   the  king  of 

"  Perfia  in  the  broad  day  ;  chufing  rather  to  die  with  ho- 

"  nour,  than  to  conquer  by  furprife.    His  hiftorian  in  thefe 

"  cafes  does  him  great  honour,  no  doubt :  but  does  not  all 

"  this  honour  want  a  little  probability  ?  does  he  not  make 

"  his  hero  more  rafh  than  wife  ?  and  more  adventurous  than 

"  ambitious  ?  to  be  fure  he  thought  thofe  fentiments  more 

''  noble  ;  but  then  he  has  ftrained  them  too  far,  and  given 

"  us  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  he  has  left  us  a  romance  or 

*'  an  hiftory."   This  hiftorian  however  defervTS  to  be  com-  Rapin  fur 

mended  for  his  fmcerity;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  l'^'^^*^"^' 

bad  of  his  hero,  without  the  leaft  prepofleflfion  of  his  me-  ^'^' 

rit.     If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  his  hiftory,  it  is  for 

being  too  polite :  neverthelefs  he  has  excelled  in  a  pleafant 

and  natural  way  of  defcribing  the  manners  of  men. 

There  is  a  fingular  anecdote,  relating  to  Qiuntus  Curti- 
us, preferved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  v/hich  I  vv^ill  jufl: 
mention.  This  prince  labouring  under  an  indifpofition  at 
Capua,  from  which  none  of  his  phyficians  could  relieve  him, 
every  one  ftrove  to  bring  him  fuch  things,  as  they  thought 
would  divert  him  heft.  Antonius  Panormita  made  choice  of 
books,  and  amongft  the  reft  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
great  by  Qiiintus  Curtius.  To  this  the  prince  liftened  very 
attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
almoft  eniirely  recovered  the  very  hrft  day  it  was  read  to  him'.' 

Upon 
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Upon  which  occafion  he  could  not  help  rallying  his  phyii- 
cians,  and  telling  them,  that  v/hatever  they  might  think  of* 
their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Curtius  was; 
worth  a  thoufand  of  them. 

C  U  S  A  (Nicolas  De),  a  cardinal,  fo  Called  from  Cu- 
fa,  the  place  of  his  birth*    His  parents  were  mean  and  poor; 
and  it  was  his  own  perfonal  merit,  which  raifed  him  to  the 
height  of  dignity  he  afterwards  attained.     He*  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  particularly  famous  for  his 
vaft  knowledge  in  law  and  divinity,  andVithal  a  great  na- 
tural philofopher  and  geometrician.    Pope  Nicolas  V.  made 
him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula  in  1448^ 
and  two  years   after  bifhop  of  Brixia.     In  1451,    he  was 
fent    legate   into   Germany  to    preach    the   croifade,    that" 
is  to    found    the   trumpet   to  an  holy  war;  but  not  fuc- 
ceeding  in    this  attempt,    he  took   the  opportunity   of  re- 
forming fome  monafleries  which  he  vifited,    and   of  efta- 
blifhing  fome  new  orders  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  dijcipline. 
He  returned  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III.    and  afterwards' 
was  made  governor  of  Rome  by  Pius  II.    during  his   ab- 
fence  at  Mantua;  where  he  was  chief  concertor  and  ma- 
nager of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.     He  died  at  Todi,  a 
city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63  years.     His  body  was  in- 
terred at  Rome ;  but  his  heart,  it  is  faid,  was  carried  to  a 
church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicolas,  which  he 
had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  ereiled  a  moft  noble 
and  ample  library  of  Greek   and  Latin  authors.     Pie  left 
many  excellent  works  behind  him,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.    The  firft  volume 
contains  all  his  metaphylical  tra61:s5  in  which  he  is  very  ab- 
ftrufe  and  profound :  the  fccond,    his  controverfml  pieces, 
and  others  which  relate  to  the  dlicipline  of  the  church  :  the 
third,    his   mathematical,    geographical,    and    aftronomical 
works.     It  is  faid  of  Cufa,  that  before  he  was  made  a  car- 
dinal, he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  reprehend   fome  errors 
and  mifdpameanors  in  the  pope  ;  and  there  are  fome  ijiftances 
in  his  works,  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple  to  dete6l  and 
expofe  the  lying  fophiftries  and  falfe  traditions  of  his  church. 
For  inftance,  in  his  piece  intitled  Catholick  concord,    he 
has   acknowledged  the   vanity   and    groundleilnefs  of  that 
famous  donation    of  -Conftantine   the    great    to    Sylvefter 
bifliop  of  Rome ;  which  only  fhews  however,  how  carelefs 
men  naturally  grow  of  fupporting  their  pretenfions  by  rea- 
ibn,  when  they  find  thcmftlves  able  to  carry  them  by  dint 

of 
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fef  power.  We  muft  not  forget  to  take  particular  notice  of 
one  performance  of  cardinal  Cufa's,  and  that  is,  his  Cribra- 
tio  alcorani.  The  Turks  had  taken  Conftantinople  about 
the  year  1454,  which  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  his 
writing  this  book  ;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it, 
to  that  falfe  religion,  which  was  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  of 
fpreading  itfelf  through  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  For 
it  appears  by  the  dedication,  that  this  book  was  not  written 
till  after  the  lofs  of  that  city  :  it  being  infcribed  to  pope 
Pius  11.  who  did  not  enter  on  the  papacy,  till  the  Turks 
had  been  about  three  years  in  poffeiTion  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  performance. 

CYPRIANUS    (Thascius   C^cilius),   a  principal 
father  of  the  chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Carthao^e  in  Afri- 
ca, at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.    We  know  nothing  more  of  his  parents,  than  Cai?e,Dupin;i 
that  they  were  heathens;  and  he  himfelf  continued  fuch  till  finales" Cy- 
the  laft  twelve  years  of  his  life.     He  applied  himfelf  early  to  prianiaci, 
the  ftudy  of  oratory  ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Ladlantius  prefixed  to 
in  particular,  inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  fj^^jj'jjf  c*. 
with  the  higheft  applaufe.     Tertullian  was  his  mafter  ;  and  plan's 
Cyprian  was  fo  fond  of  reading  him^  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  Works. 
us,  there  never  went  aday,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  Laa.l.y.c.i. 

,,    T-w  -n  '     ^  n      5>        TT  ^        .        In  catalog. 

"  Da  magiitrum,  give  me  my  malter  .  However  (^yprian  fcript.ecclefi 
far  excelled  Tertullian  as  a  writer.  Tertullian's  flile  was 
exceedingly  harfh  and  crabbed.  Cyprian's  on  the  contrary, 
clear  and  intelligible*  Lacl:antius,  in  the  place  juft  now  re- 
ferred to,  has  given  him  the  following  character ;  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  we  think  he  deferves  it.  "  He  was,  fays  he, 
"  eafy,  copious,  fweet,  and,  which  is  the  greateft  quality 
•'  in  a  writer,  perfpicuous  ;  fo  that  one  cannot  well  difcern 
*'  whether  he  was  more  happy  in  explaining,  more  fkilful 
*'  in  adorning^  or  more  powerful  in  perfuading."  It  is  cer- 
tain in  the  mean  time,  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian  was  figurative,  high-flown,  and  declamatory; 
which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us  at  firft 
for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate  :  for  the  Africans  feem 
to  have  pofleiTed  more  of  this  warmth  of  imagination,  and  to 
have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  fort  of  oratory,  which  is  the  re- 
fult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatfoever. 

Cyprian's  converfion  to  the  religion  of  Chrift  is  fixed  by 
Pearfon  to  the  year  246 ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  aa 
St.  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  jrhetoriak  in 

Vol,  III,  P  p  tho 
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the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought  about  by  one 
Cascilius,  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  whofe  name 
Cyprian  afterwards  took ;  and  between  whom  there  ever  af- 
ter fubfjfted  fo  clofe  a  friendfhip,  that  Caecilius  at  his  death 
committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was 
alfo  a  married  man  himfelf  j  but  as  foon  as  he  was  converted 
to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence,  which 
was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  as  yet  not  be- 
come general.  This  we  learn,  as  we  do  many  other  parti- 
culars from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  before  his  works.  Being  now  a 
chriftian,  he  was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  iincerity 
of  his  converfion  ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againft  pa- 
ganifm, and  in  defence  of  chriftianity.  With  this  view  he 
Compofed  his  piece  De  gratia  Dei,  or  Concerning  the  grace, 
of  God,  which  he  addreffed  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  apologetick  of  Tcrtullian,  and  the 
Oftavius  of  Minutius  Felix;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cy- 
prian has  not  only  infifted  upon  the  fame  arguments  with 
thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribed  their  Words,  thofe 
of  Minutius  Felix  efpecially.  In  the  year  247,  the  year 
after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubjeft,  intitled,  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or,  Upon  the  vani- 
ty of  idols ;  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with 
Tertullian  and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor  bifliop 
Fell,  endeavours  to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arifni  upon  this  occafion,  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame 
points  to  treat,  as  all  the  apologifts  had  before,  namely  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  chriftianity,  and  the  falfhood  and 
vanity  of  heathenifm,  he  could  not  well  avoid  making  ufe 
|»f£gfat.       of  the  fame  topicks. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm 
was  fo  highly  pleafing  to  the  bifliop  of  Carthage,  that 
he  ordained  him  prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather 
irregular  to  ordain  a  man,  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but 
Cyprian  was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capa- 
ble of  •  doing  fuch  fmgular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
might  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with  the 
form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  belides  his  known  talents  as 
a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  of  fanitity 
fmce  his  "converfion;  having  not  only  feparated  himfelf 
from  his  wife,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  zS:  of  piety,  but  alfo 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf 
up  intirely  to  the  things  of  God.   It  was  on  this  account,  no 

doubt. 
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ddUbt,  too,  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo  proper  to 
fucceedhim  as  Cyprian.  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  Pontius  tells  usj 
was  extremely  againft  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  the  being  chofe  ;  but  the  people  infifted  upon  iti 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  quiet  and  repofe,  which 
the  chriftians  had  enjoyed  for  the  laft  forty  years,  had,  it 
feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  manners  ;  and  therefore  Cy- 
prian's firft  care,  after  his  advancement  to  the  bifhoprick^ 
was  to  correft  disorders  and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  pre- 
valent among  them ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo 
ftrift  as  they  fhould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 
This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  De  habitu  virgi- 
num,  or.  Concerning  the  drefs  of  young  women ;  in  which, 
befides  what  he  fays  on  that  particular  head,  he  inculcates 
m«ny  leflbns  of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  iffue  out 
very  fevere  cdi6ts  againft  the  chriftians,  which  particularly 
affected  thofe  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa  5  arid  in  the  begin- 
jning  of  250,  the  heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at 
Carthage,  loudly  infifted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the 
lions :  a  common  method,    as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying 
the  primitive  chriftians.     Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  frorn 
his  church   at  Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  perfecution :  which  ftep,  how  juftifiable  foever 
in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  and  feems  to  have  been  confi- 
dered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  publick  letter  written 
upon  the  fubjecSl  of  it   to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  de- 
fertion  of  his  poft  and  paftoral  duty.     It  is  no  wonder  there-  Cyprian, 
fore  to  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologift  Pontius^  Epift.ii, 
the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  foUicitous  to  excufe  it ;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  affirming,  that  ''  he  was  commanded 
*'  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  his 
*'  flight  was  not  the  effect  of  any  other  fear  but  that  of  of- 
*'  fending  God."     It   is  remarkable,  that  this  father  was  a  Epift.  ix. 
great  pretender  to  vifions.     For  inftance;  in  a  letter  to  Cae-  Vit.  per 
cilius,  he  declares,''  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admonition,  ^°"*» 
*'  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift, 
•*  in  order  to  render  it  effecSlual."    In  another  to  the  clergy^  Epift.  Ixiii. 
concerning  certain  priefts,  who  had  reftored  fome  lapfed  rhri~ 
ftians  too  haftily  to  the  communion  of  the  churchy  he  threat- 
ens them  to  execute,  "  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft 
*'  them,  in  a  vifion,  if  they  did  not  refift."     He  makes  the  Epift, ,-,, 
fame  threat  to  one  Pupianus,  who  had  fpok«n  ill  of  him, 

P  p  2  aad 
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Epift.  ixix.  and  withdrawn  himfelf  from  his  communion.  In  a  IcttCF 
likewile  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  he  tells  them,  "  how 
Epift.xxxv.  "  he  had  been  admonifhed  and  dire<51:cd  by  God  to  ordain 
piiT.  iv.  one  Numidicus  a  prieft."  The  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  has,  in 
hisDiflertationes  Cyprianicae,  made  a  large  colle6tion  of  thefc 
yifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  great  reverence; 
nay  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thofe  to  be  atheifts, 
who  fhall  prefume  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them.  Mr.  Dod- 
well was  certainly  a  very  learned,  but  he  was  too  a  very 
credulous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiftence  of  aGpd,  ay, 
md  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  too,  who  have  no  great 
jfaith  in  the  vifions  of  Cyprian :  who  have,  we  may  fay,  no, 
iaith  at  all  in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they 
certainly  were,  either  the  delufions  of  a  diftempered  imagi- 
nation, or,  as  is  more  probable,  iidlions  of  his  own,  con- 
trived for  fuch  purpofesj,  as  he  thought  fuificient  to  juftify 
the  fraud. 

As  foon  as  Cyprian  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  he  w^as  pro- 
fcrlbed  by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  con- 
cealed, but  not  inactive;  for  he  continued  to  write  from 
time  to  time  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  laity  fuch  letters,  as 
their  unhappy  lituation  and  occafions  required.  He  exhort- 
ed the  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of 
the  poor,  and  efpecially  of  thofe,  v/ho  fufFercd  for  the  gof- 
pel :  and  he  gave  them  particular  direitions  upon  each  of 
thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  of  good  courage, 
to  ftand  faft  in  the  faith,  and  to  perfevere  againft  all  the  ter 
rors  of  periecution  even  unto  death  ;  affuring  them,  that  the 
iCor.  IV,  prefent  '^  afflictions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would 
?7»  '  ''  work  for  them  a^far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
^*  glory."  When  the  perfecution  was  over,  as  it  was  in  the 
year  251  or  252,  Cyprian  returned  to  Cai-thage,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  He  had  now  much 
bufmefs  upon  his  hands,  v/hich  was  occafioned  in  his  ab- 
fence,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  diforders  attending 
jt,  and  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  among  the  chri- 
JFtians.  The  firft  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was  the  cafe  of 
the  lapfi,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church,  who 
iiad  not  been  able  to  ftand  the  fiery  t.ial  of  perfecution,  but 
^ad  been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  and 
facrifice  to  idols :  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immedi- 
ately called  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  he. 
called  another  council  to  fit  upon  the  baptifm  of  infants; 
9nd  in  255,  a  third  to  debate  conqerning  baptifm  received 
""•'  '"    '   '    frein 
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from  hereticks,  which  was  there  determined  to  be  void  and 
pf  no  efFect.  All  thefe  points  had  produced  great  difputes 
and  difturbanccs ;  and  as  to  the  laft,  namely,  heretical 
baptifm,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  fixed  at  Carthage  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  the  biihop  of  Rome, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  afterwards  oppofed 
it  with  the  greateft  violence. 

Thefe  divifions   and  tumults  among  the   chriftians  raifed 
a  fecond  perfecution  againft  them,  in  the  year   257,  under 
the  emperor  Valerian.     Stephen,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  put 
to  death,  and  Cyprian  was  fum^moned  to  appear  before  Afpa- 
fius,  the  proconful  of  Africa;    by  whom,  after  he  had  con- 
feffed  himfelf  a    chrillian,  and  refufed  to  facrifice  to  idols, 
he  was  condemned  tq  be  banilhed.     He  was  fent,  upon  the 
24th  of  September,  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeu- 
gitania  y    and  here,  if  you  will  believe    Pontius,  he  had  a 
yifion,  admonifhing  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen 
the  year  after.     When  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for 
fuch  it  v/as,  eleven  months,  and  without  having  fufFered  a 
forfeiture  of  his  goods,  Galerus  Maximus,  a  new  procon- 
ful, who  had  fucceeded  Afpafms,  recalled  him  from  his  exile, 
and  ordered   him  to  be  publick  at  Carthage  ;    neverthelefs, 
Galerus   being  retired  to  Utica,    and  Cyprian  having  inti- 
mations that  he  was  to  be   carried   thither,  the  latter  ab- 
fconded,  and,  when  foldiers  were   fent  to  apprehend  him, 
was  not  to  be  found.     Cyprian  excufes  this  conduct   in   a 
letter,  by  faying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear  of  death,  which 
"  made  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it  became 
^'  a  biihop  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  fiock, 
^'  over  which  he  prefided."     Accordingly,  when  the  pro-  Epift.  Ixxj^ 
ponful    returned    to  Carthage,    Cyprian    came    forth,    and 
prefented  himfelf   to    the  guards,    who  were  commiffioned 
and  ready  to    feize    him.     He   was  carried  to  the  procon- 
ful, v/ho  ordered  him  to   be  brought  again  on  the  mor- 
row.    Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  proconful  afked  him, 
"  whether  he  was  Thafcius  Cyprian  ?'*  To  which  Cyprian 
anfwered,  "  I  am,  Procons.  Have  you  prefided  over  thefe. 
^'  facrilegious    perfons  ?  Cyprian,    yes.     P.  the    moft  holy 
"  emperors  have    commanded  you  to  facrifice.     C.  I  will 
^'  not    do   it.     P.  Confider    upon    it.     C.  Execute    your 
*'  orders  j  for  I  need   not   confider  upon  a  thing  fo  juft." 
Then  the  proconful,  after  conferring  a  little  with  his  coun-^ 
fellors,   delivered  himfelf  in  the  following    terms :  "  You 
f'  have  lived  long  in   this  facrilegious  way  5  you  have  en- 

^'  ^aged 
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'*  gaged  many  perfons  in  a  deteftable  confplracy  ;  you  have 

'^  declared  war   with  the  Gods  of  the  Romans,  and   with 

"  their  moft  facred  laws  ;  nor  have  the  moft  holy  and  pious 

"  emperors,  Gallinus  and  Valerian,  been  able  to  recall  you 

"  to  the  religion   of  their   anceftors.     Wherefore,    being 

*'  convi6i:ed  of  being  the  grand  promoter  and  leader  of  th(i 

"  greateft  crimes,  you  fhall  be  made   an  example  to  thofe^ 

''  whom  you  have  fcduced  into    a  confederacy  with    you, 

*'  and  fhall  fatisfy  the  law  by  your  death."     When   he  had 

faid  this,  he  pronounced  upon  him  a  fcntence,    conceived 

in  thefe   terms  :  "  We  will,  and  it   is  our  pleafure,  that 

*'  Thafcius  Cyprianus  be  beheaded  j"  to  which  the  martyr 

See  S  C  -    ^rifwered,  '^  God  be  praifed."     He  was    then  led  away  to 

priani'paffio  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  fufFercd  with  great  firm^ 

ex  Vet.  Cod.  nefs  and  conftancy  ;  after  he   had  been  bifliop  of  Carthage 

^d^V^p^^^  ten  years,  and  a  chriftian  not  more  than  twelve.     He  died 

tius's  life  of  upon  the  14th  of  September  in  the  year  258. 

himinFeirs      The  works  of  this  father  and  confcflbr  have  been  very 

edition  of     often  printed.     The  firft   edition  of  any  note  was  that  of 

uwor  s.    ;^jga||-i^s^  printed  at   Paris  in  1648;  afterwards   in  1666^ 

with  very  great  additions.     This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was 

confiderably  improved  by  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford  ;  at  which 

place  it  was  handfomely  printed  in  1682,  with  the  Annales 

Cyprianici  of  Pearfon,  bifhop    of  Chefter,  prefixed.     Fell's 

edition   was   reprinted  at  Amflerdam  in  1700;  after  which 

a  Benediitine  monk  publifhed  another  edition  of  this  father 

at  Paris  in  the   year  1727.     The  works  of  Cyprian,    have 

been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  dr.  Marfhall ;  for  this  reafoil 

chiefly,  that,  of  all   the  fathers  none   are  capable  of  being 

made  fuch  good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  doftrines  and  dif- 

cipline  of  our  church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac)  a  French  author  of  a  very 
particular  character,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  the  year 
Moreij,  &c,  1620.  His  father,  who  was  a  gentleman,  placed  him  at 
iirft  under  a  prieft  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  board- 
ers to  inftrucSt  them ;  but  Cyrano,  who  from  his  very  in- 
fancy had  an  averfion  to  thofe  fervile  wits,  that  apply  them- 
felves  to  trifles  as  to  the  mofl  eflential  points,  made  but 
little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mafter.  His  father  therefore 
removed  him,  and  fent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  left  hirri 
to  his  own  condudl  without  confidering  his  tender  age. 
This  liberty  of  doing  what  he  liked  beft  put  Cyrano  upon 
a  very  dangerous  defign,  while  a  friend   of  his  diflliaded 

him 
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him  from  it,  advlfing  him  to  turn  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
guards,  where  all   the  young  French  gentlemen  ferve   their 
apprenticefliip   in  the  art   military.     He  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  this  company ;  and  here  his 
liatural  courage,  and  readinefs   to   ferve  his  friends,    foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he   was  engaged  in, 
in  the  quality  of  a  fecond.     The  courage  he  fhewed  upon 
thefc  occafions,  and  fome  other  defperate  a6tions  in  which 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid, 
which  he   retained    to  the  end  of  his  life.     He  was    ihot 
through  the  body  at  the  fiege  of  Mouzon,  and  run  through 
the  neck   at  the   fiegc   of  Arras,  in   the  year  1640.     The 
hardfliips  he  fufFered  at   thefe  two  fieges,  the   little  hopes 
he  had  of  preferment,  and    in   fhort,  the  great  love   he  had 
for  letters,  made   him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and  ap- 
ply himfelf  altogether  to  the  exercife  of  wit.     He   had  in- 
deed never  neglefted   literature,  but   had  often  withdrawn 
himfelf,  amidft  the  diffipations  of  a  foldier's  life,  to  read  and 
to  v/rite.     He  compofed  many  works,  in  which  he  fhewed 
great  fire  and  a  moft  lively  imagination.     The  marefchal  of 
Gaflion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  courage,  becaufe   he 
had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfelf,  would  have  Cyrano 
with  him ;    but   he,  being    an   idolater  of  liberty,  looked 
upon  this  advantage  as  a  conftraint,  that  would  never  a- 
gree  with  him,  and    therefore  refufed   it.     Neverthelefs  at 
length,  to   comply  with  his   friends,   who   prefTed   him    to 
procure   a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame   this   great   pailion 
for  liberty,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  duke   of  Arpajon 
in  the  year  1653.     To  this   duke  he   dedicated   his  works 
the  fame  year,  for  he  had  publifhed  none  before ;  and  they 
coniifted  of  fome   letters   written  in  his  youth,  with  a  tra- 
gedy, intitled,   The  death    of    Agrlppina    widow  of  Ger-^ 
manicus.     He   afterwards    printed  a  comedy,    called    The 
pedant,  or   mere    fcholar    ridiculed :    but    his   other  works 
were  not  printed  till  after   his  death.     His  comick  hiftory 
of  the  ftates  and  empires  of  the  moon  was  printed  in  the 
year   1656.     His   comick  hiftory  of  the  ftates  and  empires 
in  the  fun,  fcveral  letters    and  dialogues,  and  a  fi-agment  of 
phyficks,  were  all  collecfted  and  publiftied  afterwards  in  a  vo- 
lume.    His  comick  hiftories  and  fragments  ftiew,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with    Des  Cartes's  philofophy.     He  died  in 
^^55^  ^g^d  only  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  blow    upon  his   head,  which   he   unluckily   received 
from  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  five  or  fix  months  before. 

The 
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The  earl  of  Orrery,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  dr.  Swift,  has  taken  occafion  to  fpcak  of  this  author  in 
the  following  manner.  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  French 
"  author  of  a  fmgular  chaia(5i:er,  who  had  a  very  peculiar 
"  turn  of  wit  and  humour,  in  many  refpeds  refembling 
^'  that  of  Swift.  He  wanted  the  advantages  of  learning 
^'  and  a  regular  education  :  his  imagination  was  left  guarded 
"  and  corre6l,  but  more  agreeably  extravagant.  He  has 
''  introduced  into  his  philofophicai  romance  the  fyilem  of 
'<  Dcs  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  intermixed 
"  with  feveral  fine  ftrokes  of  juft  fatire  on  the  wild  and 
"  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophers  and  adrono- 
''  mers  of  that  age :  and  in    many  parts  he  has  evidently 

p.  128.  edit.  "  dire6ted  the  plan,  which  the    dean    of  St.  Patrick's  haji 

4th  8vo.       cc  puffued/' 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained  a  priefl  of  that 
church  by   Maximus  bifhop  of  Jerufalem ;    and   after    his 
death,    which    happened  about  the    year  35c,  became  his 
fuccefibr  in  that  fee,  through  the  intereft  of  A<;acius  bifhop 
of  Ccefarea,  and    the  bifhops  of  his   party.     This  made  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly  fufpe^ied,  becaufe  Acacius   was 
an  Arian  ;    and  St.  Jerom  abufes  Cyrill,  as  if  he  was   one 
Hieron.        too  :  But  though  Theodoret  afiures  us,  that  he  v/as  a  found 
Chron.  ap.    believer  and  mofb   flrenupus   defender  of  the  very  do6lrine 
349-  of  the  apoftles.     Be  that  as  it  will,    his  connexions   with 

I  VcTxvi!  Acacius  were  prelently  broken  by  a  violent  conteft,  which 
arofe  betv/een  them  about  the  prerogatives  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  fees.  The  council  of  Nice  had  decreed  to  the 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  the  honour  of  precedency  am.ongfl  the 
bifhops  of  his  province,  without  concerning  itfelf  at  all 
with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Casfarea,  which  Vv^as  me- 
tropolitan to  that  of  Jerufalem.  This  made  Maximus,  and 
after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  bifhops  of  Jerufalem,  to  in- 
fift  upon  certain  rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  af- 
fembling  councils,  which  Acacius  confidered  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  jurifdidions  of  his  province.  Hence  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fynod,  contrived  to  have 
Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  very  great  fm  he 
had  committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine ;  and  that  was, 
expofing  to,  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying 
the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  This  however 
might  poflibly  have  been  pafTed  over,  as  an  offence  of  at 
IcaS:  a  pardonable  nature,  but  for  one  circymftance  that 

unluckily 
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unluckily  attended  it ;  which  was,  that  amongft  thefe  trca- 
fures  that  were  fold,  there  was  a  rich  embroidered  robe, 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the  church  by  Conftantine 
the  great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  feen  to  have 
been  worn  by  a  common  a6trefs  upon  the  ftage.  Thi$ 
as  foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good 
people  to  tingle,  and  was  indeed  a  moft  horrible  profa- 
nation of  that  facred  veftment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
Conftantius  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depo- 
fitioii,  which  Acacius  and  his  council  had  paifed  upon 
him,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council : 
neverthelefs  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  -Tarfus,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Sylvanus  the  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and  fuffered  to  celebrate  the  holy  myfteries,  and  to  preach 
in  his  diocefe  In  359,  he  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Selucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  bifhop,  and  had 
the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  feveral  billiops, 
though  Acacius  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it :  which  pro- 
voked Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.  Under  Ju- 
lian he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Jerufalem,  and  is  (aid 
to  have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were 
made  in  that  reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly  un- 
der Theodofms,  we  find  him  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  old 
honours  and  dignities,  in  which  he  continued  unmo- 
lefted  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  386. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous;  but 
confifteth  only  of  three  and  twenty  catechefes,  and  a 
fmgle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  as 
well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as  for  the  fub- 
je(3:  it  is  written  upon  :  for  it  gives  an  account  of  that 
wonderful  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens at  Jerufalem,  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor.  ''  This 
"  blefled  crofs,  fays  Cyrill,  Ihone  forth  at  Jerufalem,  in 
"  the  days  of  Pentecoft.  It  was  the  greateft  and  moft 
*'  glorious  of  all  crofTes  ;  confifting  wholly  of  light,  and 
'*  reaching  from  the  moft  holy  mount  Golgotha  even  to 
**  the  holy  mount  of  Olives.  It  was  not  feen  only  by 
''  here  and  there  a  man,  but  manifeftly  fhewn  to  the 
*'  whole  city  at  once :  and  left  Vou  fhould  guefs  it  to 
"  be  nothing  more  than  a  delufion  of  the  imagination, 
"  it  was  held  out  to  us  for  many  hours  together,  exceed- 
**  ing  all  the  while   the  fun   in    the   force  of   its  luftre. 

Vol.  III.  Q.q  "The 
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**  The  thriftlans  were  (o  frightened   with    this    amazing 

*<  prodigy,    that    they  all   with   one    accord   ran    to    the 

*'  church:  and    the  heathens   began  now  with  one  heart 

*'  and  voice  to  confefs  Jefus  to  be  the  Chrift,  the  only 

*'  fon  of  God :  convinced  from   hence,  that  faith  cometh 

*'  not  with  the  enticing  words    of  man's  wifdom,  but  in 

*'  demonftration  of  the  fpirit,  and   of  power ;  not  as  it  is 

''  preached  by  men  only,  but  as  manifefted  by  figns    and 

Cyrill.cpift.ee  wonders  from  heaven   by  God  himfelf." 

ad  Conftan-  ^ 

CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Theo- 
philus  in  the   bifhoprick   of  that  place,  in  the  year  412. 
The  bifhops  of  Alexandria  had  long  acquired  great  autho- 
rity and  power  in    that  city,  and  ufually  exercifed  their 
jurifdidlion  very  rigoroufly.     Cyrill  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fufFer  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to  relax  in  his  hands ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  fhall  fee,  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  confirm    and  increafe  it.     He  was  no  fooner    ad- 
vanced to  this  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  the 
city ;  and,  as  Dupin   fays,  ftript  Theopemptus  their  bifhop 
BiWioth.      of  every  thing  he  had.     In  415    the  Jews  committed   fome 
Ecclef.  torn,  infult  or  other  upon  the  chriftians  of  Alexandria,  which  fo 
*^*  inflamed  the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he  put  himfelf  at  the 

head  of  his  people,  demolifhed  the  fynagogues  of  the  Jews, 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  and  fuffered  the  chriftians 
to  pillage  their  effects.  This  adventure  of  Cyrill's  how- 
ever highly  difpleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town  ; 
who  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  the  bilhop's  authority  was 
grown  very  potent,  and  if  not  timely  fupprcfled,  might 
poflibly  be  found  too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon 
which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the 
bifhop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The  inhabitants  were 
then  inclined  to  be  feditious ;  many  tumults  were  raifed, 
and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria. 
One  day,  w^hen  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open  chariot,  he 
found  himfelf  inftantly  furrounded  with  about  five  hun- 
dred monks,  who  had  left  their  monafteries  to  revenge  the 
quarrel  of  their  bifhop.  They  purfued  him  fiercely,  wound- 
ed him  with  ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the 
people  had  not  reftrained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up 
to  his  relief.  Ammonius  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  after- 
wards feized  by  the  order  of  Oreftes,  and  being  put  upon 
the  rack,  died  under  the  operation :  Cyrill  however,  to 
make  him   amends,  had  him  immediately  canonized,   and 

took 
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took  every  publlck  opportunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
conftancy.  About  the  fame  time  there  was  at  Alexandria 
a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypathia,  whofe  fame  and 
chara6ter  was  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Oreftes  faw  her 
often,  which  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was  ftiCj 
who  infpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  their 
bifhop.  This  fufpicion  wrought  fo  ftrongly  upon  fomc 
of  their  zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day,  they  feized  upoii 
Hypathia,  as  fhe  was  returning  home,  dragged  her  vio- 
lently through  the  ftreets,  and  caufed  the  mob  to  tear 
her  limb  from  limb.  Daraafcius,  who  wrote  the  life 
©f  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill  himfelf  with 
being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder :  but  Cave  fays, 
that  Damafcius  was  a  heathen,  and  deferves  no  credit 
in  this  cafe  ;  for  that  the  well-known  probity  of  Cyrill  Hift.  Lit|fc. 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  fo  "^'  ^°^*  ^ 
atrocious.  ^  edu.^Vyz*. 

But  what  affords  the  moft  memorable  inftance  of  Cyrill  *s 
zeal  and  ardor  for  pure  chriflianity,  is  his  quarrel  with 
Neftorius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople.  Neftorius  had  urged 
in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not 
to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  thefe  homilies,  com- 
ing to  Egypt,  railed  no  fmall  difturbance  among  the  monks 
there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  indeed  the  mo- 
ther of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As 
foon  as  Neflorius  heard  of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared 
Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refufed  to  have  any  farther  com- 
merce with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this  wrote  Neflorius  a  very 
civil  letter,  without  approving  his  do6trine;  Vv^hich  Nefto- 
rius anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retradling  it.  The  affair  was 
laid  at  length  before  Celeftine  bifhop  of  Rome ;  after  which 
Cyrill,  fupported  by  Celeftine's  authority,  began  to  ifTue 
forth  anathemas  againft  Neftorius  and  his  do6trine.  In 
Ihort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  it :  where  fome  bifhops  of  the  eaft,  who  were 
affembled  on  the  part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm 
an  oppofition  that  they  got  him  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick, 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty 
and  reftored,  and  gained  a  compleat  vicftory  over  Neftorius, 
who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople  in  431. 
Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  444.  This 

biihop 
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bifhop  had  eertainly  fought  many  lights,  but  whether 
or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well  be  difputed. 
'  He  feems  to  have  thought,  like  his  name-fake  in  the 
laft  article,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  by  power ;  though 
his  pov/er  was  very  different  from  that  there  alluded 
to.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  oftei^ 
Urinted. 


T^B  END  Of  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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